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XOME IMPRINT — 

HEnRTv, GREETINGS" 
thank all concerned for the novel, unique 
jdcii of IMPRINT'. 

^ — F. D. Dhanbhoora 

Avabai Library, Bulsar 

y 

\ think IMPRINT is going to bo gretit, and all 
|ny family are eagerly kH'tking forward to the 
first issue. We are ail avid readers of good 
literature. Tm sure we will enjoy many hours 
happy reading. Congratulations and best 
wishes! 

— Mrs. E. RebcUo 
Handra, Bombay 

There is a great need for such a publi':ation 
popularise literature. I wish IMPRINT "jood 
luck and prosperity. • 

— H. V. Satyanarayana Rao 
Chickmagalur, Mysore 

Fheartily welcome IMPRINT' which will enable 
dts to build up a home library of our own. 

— V. K. Munshi 
Raipur, M.P. 

%1PRINT is the type of publication I have 
bteen wanting for years. 

— S. H. Pherwani 
Matunga, Bombay 

congratulate you on the opportunity .you 
&ve created for those interested in inter- 
r^tional literature. 

— P. Dass Gupta 
Tinsukia, Assam 

^ fabulous offer at a fantastically low price- 
■ his is something intcll.lg’enl readers have betm 
Waiting to grab. Congratulations on being the 
jrst and many thanks for extending it 
J me. 

— Jairaj Kapadia 
Bombay 


I must congratulate you on behalf of a vast 
number of readers for devising ways to bring 
literature within the reach of every man. 

— M. M. Agarwal 
Agra 

I must heartily thank you for this scheme 
w'hich is in a class by itself and the first of its 
kind in India. I have torn up the money-back 
guarantee because I am sure 1 am going to like 
everything about IMPRINT. I wish you great 
success. 

— Prof. Dr. N. Y. Dole 
Naiidcd, Marathwada 

We wish wtf had the space fo print the thousands 
of letters of congratulations and good wishes 
we have received. We thank everyone who 
wrote to welcome IMPRINT. 


BOOK-LOVING BOSS! 

I received with thunks the htevati’ic regarding 
your scheme ol publishing popular books 
through the monthly issues of l.MPRINT. I 
immediately circulated it among my colleagues 
with the idea of popularising the maga/ine, and 
they appreciated it very much — so much so 
that my boss used the subscription caid !oi 
himself! Please send more liicraiuro for my- 
-self and for distribution to my friends. 

— P. G. Kulkai ni 
Baroda 

It’s better that your boss “borrows” your sub¬ 
scription card than your copy of IMPRIN I ! 


NEVER TOO L A I E 

1 have an important request to make to you. 
Your letter about IMPRIN 1 was addressed to 
my grandfather who died last year. No one 
opened the lettci which ariived a week ago. 
Suddenly today, I happened tvi spy it, 1 read 
it carefully and expl.iincd to my mothei how 
wondertui it would he to have IMPRINT in oui 
house. I love books. As I plan to take English 




Ease out of that profit squeeze... 

Decentralisation and lower piofit margins make the profit-and-loss 
statement the real measure of each plant'.; efficiency. That's why.it is 
increasingly important for management to study methods to ease out 
of the profit squeeze. Planned Lubrication gives management such an 
opportunity for savings. 

Machinery shutdown means loss in production, time and money. 

Correct lubrication is tVierefore essential to ensure the protection and 
efficient operation of costly machincty. Planned lubrication is vital 
for increased production at tower costs 

The service is yours (or ihe asking — call in your Caltex Lubrication 
Engineer —arrange for a corieci luoncation piogramme for your plant. 

Let us help you in conscrvitig part'' and money 
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■ The reputation of Nevil Shute as the 

"Prince of Storytellers” derives from a long 

list of best-selling novels, many of them 
% 

-major book club selections in England and 
the United States. Mr. Shute settled in 
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Australia in 1950; his last novel, TRUSTEE 
FROM THE TOOLROOM, appeared just after 
his tragic death in 1960. It is on the theme 
he loved best; the ordeal of an ordinary 
man who is plunged into extraordinary 
circumstances but emerges with his personal 
values urishaken. 
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CHAPTER ONE 

West Ealing is a suburb to the west of 
London, and Keith Stewart lives there in the 
lower part of No. 56 Somerset Road. No. 56 
is an unusual house and a peculiarly ugly one, 
a detached house standing in a row but in a 
fairly spacious garden, four storeys high if you 
include the basement, a tall, thin slip of a 
house. It was built in the spacious days of 
1880 when West Ealing stood on the edge of 
the country farmlands and was a place to 
which Indian Civilians retired after their years 
of service, but it was built of a particularly 
ugly yellow brick, now toned to a drab grey, 
at a period when English suburban architec¬ 
ture was going through a bad patch. 'Ihe years 
have not dealt kindly with West Ealing; the 
larms are now far away. Most of the big old 
houses have been split up into two or three 
flats, as Keith Stewart had converted No. 56. 

He had bought it when he married Katie 
in the middle of the Second War. Ihat was 
soon after he moved from Glasgow to the 
London area to work as a toolroom fitter with 
Stone and Collinson Ltd., who made sub-con- 
tract parts for aeroplanes at Perivale. It was, 
of course, the first house that Katie or Keith 
had ever owned, and they were very proud of it. 
They contemplated quite a family, so that they 
would need quite a house, the upper rooms 
for nurseries and children's rooms and play¬ 
rooms while the garden would be a nice place 
for the pram. When, after a few years, it be¬ 
came evident that that was not to be, they 
had separated the two top floors from the re¬ 
mainder of the house and let them off as what 
the agents called a maisonnette, retaining the 
ground floor and the basement for themselves. 
On the ground floor they had a bedroom in 
the front, the living-room and kitchen at the 
rear overlooking the garden, and a bathroom 
at the side. In the basement they had adapted 
what had once been the scullery as a small 
spare bedroom; the whole of the rest had been 
taken by Keith as his own domain. 

Here he made models, and here he w'roie 
about them nreekly for the Miniature Mecha¬ 


nic, a magazine with a considerable circuia-. 
tion in the lower ranks of industry and with a* 
growing popularity amongst eccentric doctors, 
stock-brokers, and bank managers who just 
liked engineering but didn’t know much about 
it. All his life he had made models, little 
steam engines, little petrol engines, little speed¬ 
boats, little locomotives, little diesels. He was 
a considerable horologist; in his time he had 
made many clocks with motions of antiquarian 
interest and had written full directions for con¬ 
structing them, always in the Miniqturc Mecha¬ 
nic. He had made little beam engines which 
would have delighted James Watt and still de¬ 
lighted those who are fascinated by such 
things; he had made little jet engines which, 
would have delighted Frank vvhittle. He had 
irade pumps and boilers and cariilon.'! that- 
played a tune, all in the miniature scale. He 
was a quick worker and a ready wiiter upon, 
technical matters and he delighted in making 
little things that worked. He had now so- 
ordered his life that he need do nothing else. 

Ail through the war he had written about 
his hobby after the long hours of overtime ia 
the toolroom. The coming of peace had given, 
him more leisure for his models and his articles 
about them, and two years later he had taken, 
the great plunge of giving up his job in favour 
of his avocation. It had not benefited him 
financially. He would have made more money 
in the toolroom progressing up from chturge- 
hand tp foreman; he would have niade^ more- 
money as an instructor in a technical college. 
He .would not have made more happiness than, 
he had now attained. 

He was a very serious and well-informed 
student of engineering -matters, though he 
would have been amazed to hear himself des¬ 
cribed in such terms. He read about tech¬ 
niques for pleasure. One nlorning each week he 
would spend in the Ealing Public Library 
browsing through the technical magazines, 
slightly oppressed by a sense of guilt that he 
was not working. On Fridays he always went 
to London to deliver his weekly ‘^copy” to the 
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editor of the Miniature Mechanic and arrange 
about the blocks, and being in London, he 
would take time off and sneak away for three 
or four hours to the library of the Patent Office 
for a period of interest and pleasure before go¬ 
ing home to catch up with his work. He work¬ 
ed normally till eleven or twelve each night. 

He called the front basement room his clean 
workshop, and this was his machine shop. 
Here he had a six-inch Herbert lathe for hea^ 
work, a three-and-a-half-inch Myford, and a 
Bolcy watchmaker’s lathe. He had a Senior 
milling machine and a Boxford shaper, a large 
and a small drill press, and a vast array of 
• tools ready to hand. A long bench ran across 
the window, a tubular light system ran across 
. the ceiling, and a small camera and flashgun 
stood ready for use in a cupboard, for it was 
his habit to take photographs of interesting 
processes to illustrate his articles. 

The other room, which once had been tlie 
kitchen of the house, was considerably larger. 
He called this his dirty workshop, but it was 
in this room that ho had his desk and the draw'- 
ing board, for it was usually free of oil. Here 
he did what small amount of carpentry and 
wood-working might be necessary for hie 
models. Here he welded and brazed, here he 
tempered and hardened steel, here he did 
steam trials of his steam engines, so that it 
had been necessary for him to fit an extractor 
fan into the window. It was in this room that 
he stood talking to his brother-in-law, Com¬ 
mander Dermott, the red leather jewel case in 
his hands. 

The copper box that he had made stood on 
the bench before them, the rectangular sheet 
of copper that was to be the lid loose beside 
it. “Fve left room for packing this asbestos 
card all round it.” Keith said. “FlI braze it 
up with a small oxy-acctylcne flame, but I’m 
afraid it’s going to get a bit hot inside. Fm 
afraid it may scorch the leather, even with the 
asbestos.” 

“1 don't think that matters,” said the naval 
officer. “It won’t set it on fire?” 

Keith shofik his head. “The top is' a good 
fit, and I’ll clamp it down all round while Fm 
brazing. There won’t be enough oxygen inside 
to support combustion. Fm just worried about 
the look of it when you take it out. It could 
be a bit brown.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

, Keith shook the case; it was fairly heavy, 
but nothing rattled. He glanced at his brother- 
in-law. “What’s it got in it?” 

“All Jo’s jewels,” John Dermott told him. 
“You’re only allowed to take so much out of 
the country.” 
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“This is going somewhere in the yacht?” 

The other nodded. “Somewhere where no¬ 
body’s going to find it.” 

Keith said no more but took off .his jacket 
and hung it on a hook at the back of the door.. 
He put on a leather apron that covered his 
body from the neck down, and turned on the 
gas at the cylinders, picked up the torch, and 
went to work. He -never questioned anything 
that his brother-in-law said or did; they came 
from different worlds. John had been a re¬ 
gular naval officer, and Keith was a modest 
little man. 

His sister had done a good job for herself, 
he reflected as he brazed the seam, when she 
married John Dermott; it had turned out well 
in spite of the social disparity. Jo had been 
a pretty child with good Scots sense; she had 
been fond of dancing and at the age of twelve 
she had become one of the Tiller Girls. Her 
first part w-as one of nine Elves in the Magic 
W’ood, in pantomime. She had stayed with 
the organisation and had played in theatres 
and music halls all over the Briti.sh Isles, with 
occasional runs in London. It had been part¬ 
ly upon her account that Keith had left Glas¬ 
gow and come down to work in the south, to 
see more of his only sister. It had gone on 
till at the age of nineteen she had been in the 
Christmas pantomime at Portsmouth. She 
\va» playing a small speaking part by that time 
as the Widow Twankey’s maid, more notice¬ 
able than in the chorus. She had gone with 
a party of show girls and young naval officers 
to the Queen's Hotel after the performance; 
she told Lieutenant Dermott that she was going 
to see the Victory next day. He took her there 
in pouring rain, which neither of them noticed. 
He followed her to London. Six weeks later, 
in the Palm House of Kew Gardens, he asked 
her to marry him, and she accepted. It wasn't 
till nearly a month afterwards that she learq- 
ed that she wac marrying the nephew of Lord 
Dungannon. 

Inevitably she had drifted somewhat apart 
from her brother Keith, the toolroom fitter in 
the factory at Perivale. She had the makings 
of a good actress in her; she was observant 
and could project herself into a part. It was 
no effort to her to take up the part of a young 
naval officer's wife, abandoning her Renfrew 
antecedents; with the' Tiller Girls she had* 
learned to abandon or assume her Scots accent- 
at will. She married Lieutenant Dermott iti 
and almost immediately the war came, 
taking him away from her for the best part of 
five years. In those years she saw him only 
for brief spells of leave. They did not start a 
family during the war. She lived in a small 
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flat over a shop at Cosham and worked as a 
woodworker with many other girls in a small 
dispersal aircraft factory at Havant. In the 
evenings she attempted to catch up on educa- 
,tion to be on equal terms with other naval 
'wives. She attended classes at the Polytechnic 
in French and History and Geography and 
English Literature; the latter she found infini¬ 
tely tedious, but struggled on with it. 

John Dermott came back to her in 1946, a 
lieutenant-commander with greying hair and a 
face lined on the Murmansk convoy route; in 
1947 their only child, Janice, was born. They 
bought a little house in Southsea and lived 
modestly, as naval officers do. J’hey could 
have lived better, for John Dermott had a pri¬ 
vate income of about a thousand a year, but 
already the shadow of an early retirement 
from the Navy lay upon him. He was a gen¬ 
eral duties officer, a salt horse, impatient with 
the rush of new techniques that were invading 
his service. Early retirement lay ahead of him 
as he passed out of the promotion zone. They 
saved their money but for the extravagance of 
two years in Hong Kong for Joanna and the 
baby Janice when he was drafted to the China 
Station, and for the mild extravagance of duty¬ 
free gin in increasing quantities as John Der- 
mott passed out of the zone. Early in 1957 
the axe fell and John Dermott was retired from 
the service to which he had given his life;-he 
was then forty-five, the same age as his bro¬ 
ther-in-law, Keith. 

Joanna sat talking to Katie while the two 
men worked'in the basement room below. “It’s 
terribly kind of you to ofl'cr to look after 
Janice,” she said. “1 do want you to know 
how we feel about that.” She paused. “1 
vs'ouldn’t feel very comfortable about leaving 
her for all that time with the Dungannons.” 

Katie said anxiously, “J do hope she’ll be 
httppy, though. Ealing isn’t very exciting, not 
after what she’s been used to. Do you think 
she will? I mcuii. never having had any my¬ 
self, one doesn’t know ...” 

She was a plump little woman in her early 
forties; she worked in the Household Linen 
<lepartraent of Buckley’s drapery shop, in 
Ealing Broadway. She had been in Household 
Dincn as a girl, but in the war she had been 
•directed to running an automatic lathe at Stone 
;and Collinson, at Perivale. Here she had met 
Keith Stewart in 1941; they had married in 
11942 and she had gone back to her automatic 
lathe after a week’s honeymoon. They had 
no children. J'he purchase and conversion of 
the house had taken all their savings and left 
them with a heavy mortgage. She had tried 
it for a year after the war as a lady of leisure 
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and had tired of it; when Keith gave up his 
job and took up free-lance writing and con¬ 
struction for the Miniature Mechanic Katie 
went back gladly to the Household Linen, a 
red-faced, dumpy little woman, well liked by 
the customers. 

Joanna said, “1 think she’ll be very happy 
with you, very happy indeed. 1 wouldn’t leave 
her if 1 thought she wouldn't. 1 think you’ll 
spoil her, though,” 

“She’s such a dear little thing,” said Katie. 

“I w'as saying to Keith, perhaps we ought to 
have a kitten.” 

“You’ll be landed with a cat for the rest of 
your lives,” Joanna said practically. “She’ll , 
only be with you for about six months. 1 
don’t think it will be longer. Then you’ll just 
have to take her to London Airport and put 
her on the aeroplane to us in Vancouver." 

“Would that be somewhere in America?” 

“In Canada,” Jo said. “It’s on the other 
side, on the Pacific coast. Everybody says it's 
a lovely place to live in, and John thinks he 
can get a job there. It’s got quite a mild 
climate, but it rains a lot.” 

“My . ..” The thought of the aeroplane was 
troubling to Katie “I don’t like the thought 
of her going all that way. all alone. Would 
she have to change, like at a station?” 

Jo shook her head. “She goes right through 
in the same aeroplane, over the North Pole.” 

“Fancy ..." Katie said. “Is that the way 
you’re going, in the yacht? .MI in among the 
ice?” 

Jo shook her head. “You couldn’t go that 
way in a boat.” Katie was a dear and she was 
going to look after Janice for them while they 
travelled, but she had lived in Ealing all her 
life. “We’re going to go southwards into the 
warm seas,” she explained. “When we leave 
Hamble on Thursday week we go to Falmouth 
to clear Customs and to pick up anything that 
we've forgotten. Then John wants to make 
a passage straight for l.as Palmas in the 
Canary Islands,, From there to Barbados, and 
then to the Panama Canal. When we get into 
the Pacific, first of all we go to the Galajfagos 
Islands, and then to Tahiti. We do want to 
see that, and it’s not much out of the way. 
Then wc go up to Honolulu and from there to 
Vancouver. It ought to take about five 
months. A. bit less, if we’re lucky with the 
winds.” 

The string of foreign • names perplexed 
Katie; she did not know where any of them 
were, except the Panama Canal. TTie whole 
venture was entirely alien to her experience; 
she struggled to make sense of it. “Will there 
be anyone to help you with the boat?” she 
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asked. “With the sails, and that?” 

Jo shook her head. “We don’t need any¬ 
body,” she said. “John and I can sail her by 
ourselves.” 

Katie was perplexed. “But what happens at 
night, when you want to go to bed? 1 mean, 
do you anchor or something?” A sudden 
doubt assailed her. “You have go/ beds, 
haven’t you?” 

“Wc’vc got very good beds.” said Jo. “I 
sleep marvelously on board. No, we couldn’t 
anchor. It's loo deep. Sometimes we can let 
her sail herself while we both sleep.” She 
tried to make the n^atter simple, but it was 
rather diliicull. “She’ll do that with the wind 
forward of the beam, or running under the 
tVin spinnakers. Otherwise we keep watch 
and watch — one up in the cockpit steering 
'and the other one down below sleeping.” She 
smiled. “It’s quite all right. We're veiy used 
to it.” 

“You wouldn’t be sailing ail the way, though, 
would you?” Katie asked. “Keith was saying 
you could go some of the way with the motor.” 

Joanna shook her iiead. “We shall sail all 
the way,’’ she replied, “except perhaps just get¬ 
ting in and out of harbour. We Itave got a 
small motor, but we don’t use it at sea. It s 
only a little one, and it’s dirty, and it makes a 
smell.” She paused, and then she said, “John’s 
such a scti/nan. " 

Presently Katie reverted to her own prob¬ 
lems. “It’s just the holidays,” she said thought¬ 
fully. “School time — well. I’m back in the 
house by a quarter to six, always. School fin¬ 
ishes at four so she’d be back here by a quarter 
past, but Keith is almost always here then, 
unless it’s a Friday. It’s really just the holi¬ 
days.” 

“The Christmas holidays.’’ Jo said. “We 
don't sail till the first of August. I’m going to 
take her up to the Dungannons in Tyrone next 
week. 1 think school starts — Miss Pearson's 
school, here — 1 think she said term starts on 
September the fifteenth. I'hat means she’d be 
coining to you about the thirteenth. I stijipose. 
T think you’ll liave to meet her at Eustoii, but 
I'll mirkc sure that the Dungannons let you 
know.” 

Katie nodded. “Keith would meet the train 
and bring her down here. He'd like doing 
that.” 

“I think we’ll be sc'nding for her about Feb¬ 
ruary,” said Jo. “We-should be there by then, 
and if we haven’t got a house she can iivcf on 
the boat with us. But anyway. I’ll be writing 
to you from each place. It’s just the Christmas 
holidays.” 

Katie said, “Of course, Keith is in the house 
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most of the time, down in the workshop. 
They’re not very long the Christmas holidays.” 

“1 don’t want her to be a burden on you 
and Keith.” 

“She won't be that — honestly she won’t.” 
Katie paused. “1 think it would be nice to have 
children’s parties, and crackers, and presents, 
and all that.” 

Joanna eyed her uncertainly, wondering how 
far she meant it. “J’lfi sure Margaret would 
have her.” 

“Do whatever you think would be best lor 
her,” said Katie. "But don't do it for us. 
Keith’s always wanted to have kids about the 
place. I mean, with a great big garden, like 
wc’vc got. .. 

In the room below Keith turned off tlie gas 
at the two cylinders, hung (he torcii up on its 
hook, took the copper box to a sink in one 
corner of the room, and scrubbed the brazing 
with water and a wire brush. He dried it on 
a dirty towel, and examined the seam carefully, 
inch by inch. "1 hen he handed it to his bio- 
lher-in-la\v. “She’s light now,” he said briefly, 

John Dermott took it from him. “No chance 
of sea water getting into it? Corrosion?” 

“Not in a hundred years.” He paused. 
“When you want to open it, just cut the top 
off with a hacksaw — round here.” 

The naval officer hesitated. “I’m going to 
set it in concrete,” he said diffidently. Keith 
stared at him, surprised; he had thought the 
box was to go into the yacht. “Do you know 
how to mix it?” 

“I know how to mix concrete,” the mechanic 
said. “You mix it in difl’erent proportions, de¬ 
pending on what it’s for — what it’s got to 
hang o.n to. How much would you w'ant?” 

The naval officer hesitated, and then indi¬ 
cated the box upon the bench before them. 
“About as much as that, or a bit more.’’ 

Keith frowned, this was getting difficult. 
should grease it before setting it in concrete,’’ 
he suggested, trying to be helpful without Know¬ 
ing the job. “Come out easier when you want 
it out.” 

“1 see.” The naval officer hesitated, irreso¬ 
lute; he had never had to do this sort of work 
before and he wanted a good job ntado of it. 
“You wouldn’t like to come down to the boat 
and do it for me?” 

“Down to Hamble?” John Detinott nodded. 
“When?” 

“We’re going down tomorrow, in the car. 
Would it take long?” 

“If it’s a straight job it might take about an 
hour,” Keith said. “Then you ought to leave 
it for a while to set — two or three days. 1 
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could come tomorrow, but I’d have to be back 
tomorrow night.” His eyes strayed to a corner, 
“I’ve got half a bag of cement there, but I’d 
have to slip up to the builder for some sand. 
Got some aggregate down there?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Little clean stones — just a few pounds. 
Not salty — washed in fresh wateri” 

“There’s plenty on the beach. Wc could 
wash them under the hose, couldfi’t we.''” 

Keith nodded. “Doesn’t mattgl if they’re 
wet.” 

They left it so, and turned to go upstairs. 
The naval officer paused by the littered desk 
with the drawing board beside it. “This where 
you do your stuff?” 

Keith nodded. “1 used to do it up in 
the parlour, but it’s better down here. 
You’d be surprised at the number of 
letters that there are — all over the auction. 
1 save the foreign stamps and give them to the 
boy next door — Jamesie Morris, he collects 
them. Six or seven in a day, some days. You’d 
be surprised.” 

John Dermott opened his eyes. “How many 
letters do you have to write — say, in a week?” 

“Twenty or twenty-live,” the mechanic said. 
“It’s letters all the time, and then there’s the 
articles each week. I spend more time writing 
than I do working.” He paused, and added 
a little resentfully, “It's fifteen bob a w'eek 
for stamps — more, sometimes. Of course, one 
has to do it. Some of them send international 
reply coupons, though.” 

“Do a lot of them come from foreign coun¬ 
tries, then?” 

“About a third.” 

John Dermott wont back to the bench and 
picked up the copper bo.x. “I'll take this along 
with me,” he said He hesitated. “You’ll keep 
this under your hat?” he enquired diffidently. 
“1 mean, it's quite all right. They’re just Jo’s 
rings and bracelets and things — they're all her 
'own property. But the regulations are so stupid 
about taking things like that out of England, 
and she’d be miserable without them. I mean, 
a woman sort of values her little bits ,.nd pieces 
when she’s away in a strange country. And 
we may be away for } ears.” 

Keith said, “Oh, that’s all right. I shan’t 
talk about it.” He paused, and then he asked, 
“You’re going to live out there?’’ 

• “I think so— if we like it. Jo .says she 
wants to live in Tahiti, but 1 don’t go much on 
that, myself. It’s French, and it’s a very little 
place, you know. Still, she wants to sec it. I 
think we’ll probably end up in British Columbia 
— it’s a grand country, that. I’d like to buy 
a house in Victoria, on Vancouver Island.” 


Keith nodded. He had only the vaguest idea 
where Vancouver Island was, but it was the 
sort of place that people like his brother-in-law 
who sailed about the world in litUe yachts 
would want to go to. “Suppose I tell Katie 
that 1 m going down to rig up an electric li^t 
over the compass, so you can see it at night?” 
he suggested. 

John Dermott smiled, “That’s just the thing.” 

1 hey went up the narrow wooden basement 
stairs to the main floor and Keith went to wash 
the grime off his hands. 'When he rejoined 
them in the parlour his sister and her husband 
were standing, ready to leave, having pleaded 
a somewhat formalised dinner engagement to 
Katie. He did not press them to stay for tea 
because he had learned long ago that they 
pursued different meal habits. Katie and Keith 
had their main meal in the middle of the day.' 
Their evening meal was high tea at six o’clock 
when Katie got back from work, a meal of 
perhaps a kipper, bread and jam, and a piece 
of plum cake, washed down with tea. I’hcy 
knew that Jo and John ate differently at eight 
o clock, favouring perhaps potted shrimps fol¬ 
lowed by soup, a grilled steak, and mu.shrooms 
on |oast, the ineal preceded by a couple of gins 
and followed by coffee. The couples got on 
wdl together, but they had long ago accepted 
differences springing from their ways of life. 

Jo and John Dermott called for Keith at 
about nine o'clock next morning, driving their 
vintage sports Bentley open four-seater, nearly 
thirty years old and with many prosecutions 
for noise and speeding to its credit. -They loved 
it very dearly. Katie had already left for work, 
so she did not see the two small sacks that 
Keith put into the back compartment beside 
him, or she might have wondered why a small 
electric light required cement and sand. It was 
a warm summer morning in late July, and Keith 
enjoyed the drive through southern England. 
They got to Hamble on the creek that runs 
into the east side of Southampton Water, parked 
the car near the entrance to Luke’s Yard, and 
carried the sa'cks out on to the long wooden 
walkways above the tidal mud, the yachti* moor¬ 
ed bows-on in tiers. Presently they came to the 
Dermotts’ ship. Shearwater IV. 

Snearwater was a healthy-looking, modern 
Bermudian cutter about twenty-eight feet on the 
waterline and nine feet ‘beam. On deck she 
was practical and well equipped for deep sea 
cruising, the dinghy stdw.cd upside down over 
the cabin skylight between the mast and the 
aft hatch, the twin spinnaker booms in chocks 
beside it. She had roller reefing to the main¬ 
sail and a very short bow-sprit no more than 
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four feet long for the jibstay. Aft, she had a 
self-draining cockpit well protected by the ver¬ 
tical extensions of the cabin top, and a sail 
locker in her canoe stern. Below, she was 
conventional in her arrangement. A roomy 
forecastle served mainly as a sail store. Aft 
of that there was a washroom and toilet to 
starboard, a galley and pantry to port. Aft 
again came the saloon with the settees on each 
side and a table in the middle; a small chart 
table was arranged against the forward bulk¬ 
head. Aft again there were two quarter berths, 
the companion ladder leading up on deck, and 
a small petrol motor underneath this ladder, 
rather inaccessible. Shearwater was such a 
yacht as is to be found by the hundred cruising 
the south coast of England, though rather better 
equipped than most. 

John Dermott led Keith down below. The 
linoleum on the deck of the galley and the 
washroom had been taken up, and the floor¬ 
boards lifted. What was exposed to view was 
a smooth level floor of concrete into which the 
frames disappeared and in which the mast was 
stepped. About two feet behind the mast step 
was a fairly deep, rectangular recess in the con¬ 
crete, large enough to hold the copper box that 
Dermott carried, and about two inches deeper. 

“That’s the place,” he said. “That’s where 
I want to put it.” 

Keith wrinkled his brows. “What’s all this 
concrete doing here?” 

“Internal ballast,” said the naval officer. 
“Ihey often do it like this. Pour ft in when 
she’s building, and bury pig iron or any old 
scrap iron in it. She’d be too lively with all 
the ballast on the keel. She’s got about three 
tons of lead outside, as well.” 

“1 never knew that,” said the mechanic, 
“What’s this hole been left here for, then?” 

“1 don’t really know. She’s got another like 
it at the stern, but that’s used for a sump; the 
bilge pump suction goes down into it. Perhaps 
they thought she’d want another sump up here. 
I don’t know. She never makes any water, 
anyway.” 

Keith knelt down and fingered tlie concrete 
hole. “It’s a bit oily,” he remarked. “I think 
I’ll chip it a bit first — clean it up and make 
a sort of rebate, so it’ll hold,” He fetched his 
tool bag, and set to work with hammer and 
cold chisel. 

Half an hour later, he was mixing a little 
concrete of cement, fine stones and sand. * He 
made a bed of it at the .bottom of the hole, 
greased the copper box, and set it carefully 
in the middle. Then he filled in the 
spaces round it with the wet mixture. 
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working it carefully into tlic corners and 
the newly cut recesses, “Look your last 
on it,” he said, and covered it over* with 
a smooth layer of the mix, patting it, working it 
with a little builder’s trowel, taking up the sur¬ 
plus, till it was smooth and level with’ the ori¬ 
ginal concrete floor, only the darker wetness 
of the new material showing the difference. He 
gathered his tools and the remainder of the 
mix in newspaper, cleaned up the mess, and got 
up from his knees a little stifily. “I’d leave the 
floorboards up for a day or so, till it’s set 
hard,” he said. “It’ll take a week to harden 
properly, but you can put the boards back.” 

His sister asked, “What do we do when we 
want to get it out, Keith?” 

“Just cut around the edge with a cold chisel 
and a hammer, like this,” he said. “You’ll pro¬ 
bably be able to see where the concrete’s a 
bit different, but even if you can’t, it’ll sound 
hollow when you tap it with a hammer. The 
top layer of concrete’ll come off easy enough, 
because it’s only an inch or so thick. Then 
when you can see the box you’ll have to cut 
around with the chisel till you can get it out. 
You won’t have any trouble.” 

He stayed for a cold lunch with them on 
board, and while the meal was in preparation 
he examined the ship, a short, white-faced, 
plurrip little man completely out of his element. 
He knew nothing of yachts and the sea. She 
seemed to him to be cosy enough downstairs, 
though a bit cramped; upstairs he w as confused 
by the complexity of her and by the unfamiliar 
materials, the sisal, nylon, flax, cotton, hemp, 
and teak. He was unfamiliar with the. sea and 
did not like it much; it was a place that made 
you cold and wet and sick. His brother-in-law 
was a sensible man in most ways though not 
in matters technical, and he liked the .sea, so 
there must be something in it for some people, 
though not for him. They had asked him once 
or twice to go down with Katie for a week-end 
on the yacht in the vSolent, but he had always 
made an excuse, and they had not pressed the 
point. The Stewarts had their way of life, and 
the Dermotts had theirs. 

After lunch John Dermott drove Keith into 
Southampton and put him down at the West 
Station to catch a train to London. They 
would meet again before the Dermotts started 
off across the world in Shearwater; they parted 
cordially, the naval officer grateful to his dis¬ 
similar brother-in-law for his help. He drove 
back from Southampton to Hamblc; they would 
live on the yacht now till they sailed but for 
one last trip to London. There was still much 
to be done. 

He parked the car and went on board. Jo 
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met him in the cockpit. “Catch his train all 
right?”. 

He nodded. “Ten minutes to spare,” 

“Oh, good. I’ve put on the kettle for a cup 
of tea.” • 

They had their cups of tea sitting in the cock¬ 
pit in the sun. The naval officer glanced down 
into the forward end of the ship, to the rolled- 
back linoleum and the floorboards piled beside 
it. The dark wetness of the concrete patch was 
already drying, turning a lighter grey at the 
edges that would match the original surface. 
“Well, that’s the most important job done,” be 
said with satisfaction. “1 was worried about 
that, but it's all riglu now.’’ 

Joanna nodded. “Keith's awfully goiKl at 
that sort of thing,” she said quickly, “when he’s 
got somebody to tell him exactly what to do.” 

She seldom talked openly to him about her 
brother; now in their shared satisfaction and 
relief that remark had slipped out. He glanced 
at her. “I know,” he said. “Not much 
initiative.” 

She sat silent for a minute. “Poor old Keith,” 
she said at last. “1 always feel he’s missed the 
beat, somehow. That I’ve had everything, and 
he’s had nothing.” 

“Everything?” he asked. He was morbidly 
conscious of his truncated career, of the failure 
inherent in his early retirement, of the forty 
years of idleness that might lie ahead of .him 
unless he could reorganise his life. 

She knew what he was thinking, and he 
mustn't think it. She turned to him. “Oh yes,” 
she said.- “I’ve had Janice, and money, and 
the Navy, and this boat. And I’ve been to 
China, and to Italy, and Malta. And now 
we’re going olf across the world, and we’ll see 
the coral islands, and Hawaii, and Canada, and 
the Slates. I've had everything. But poor old 
Keith, he goes on in that ghastly half-a-housc in 
Ealing and just makes his models and gets 
practically nothing for them, and Katie has to 
work in the shop. And he’s so goi'»d at whai 
he doc.s. It isn’t fair.” 

He tried to comfort her. “I don’t think he’s 
unhappy.” 

“No.” she agreed, “he’s not. Nor Katie, 
either. They're neither of them a bit jealous 
of the things we’ve got. 1 think it’s going to 
do Janice a lot of good to be with them for 
a bit. But he’s so much better than I am, he 
ought to have so very much more ” 

He smiled. “Wants somebody to put a squib 
up his behind.” 

“He always has to be told what to do,” she 
agreed. 
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“Apart from making models,” he remarked. 
“He seems to be original enough in that.” 

“Yes,” she agreed. “But that doesn’t get him 
anywhere.” 

Keith Stewart got to Waterloo at about half 
past four, and travelled out to Ealing Broadway 
on the Underground. From there he took a 
tram to West Ealing and walked, up to his 
house. He gc?i in about ten minutes before 
Katie and put the macaroni cheese into the 
oven as she had told him to, and look the mail 
from the letter box in the front door and shul- 
lled it through; there was one letter for her 
and eleven for him, three from the United 
States. He sighed a little. You could produce 
an induced current on the surface of a metal 
sphere that would act as a gyro-scope, and from 
this you could devise a tiny automatic pilot for 
ship or aircraft models that would weigh only 
a few ounces. He was aching tt) get on with the 
experimental work on that, but lirst he had to 
write the last instalment of his serial upon tlie 
Congreve clock. After that this heavy mail 
must be dealt with, and he would be too tired 
then, and it would be too late, to start olT tin 
experimental work. He was already inclined 
to be sleepy from hi-s unaccustomed day in the 
open air. 

He sat with Katie at the kitchen table over 
tlie macaroni cheese and the cups of strong 
tea. “Get the light fixed up for them all right?” 
she asked. 

“The light?” And then he recollected. 
“Oh, the compass light. Yes, I fixed that 
for them.” 

“What’s it like in the boat?” she asked. 
“How do they cook anything?” 

“It’s like a caravan,” he told her. “lliey 
cook on Primus slovcs,” 

“Oh. With everything rocking about?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“It must be ever so uncomfortable.” 

“I think it is.” he agreed. “It looks all riglit 
when she's tied up in calm water, like she is 
now, but even then she goes up and down a bit. 

1 don’t knclw what it’s like when she gets out 
to sea; where it’'s rough. Wouldn't suiMne.” 

“Would the water ct^mc in, say in a storm?” 

“1 think it would. Of course, she’s all decked 
in. 1 don't suppose that much would get in¬ 
side.” 

“Jt sounds awful. 1 mean, Jo was saying that 
one of them must be cm top to steer. Why 
do they want to go like that, K? I mean, they’ve 
got plenty of monev. Why don’t they take a 
cabin on a proper ship, or else fly?” 

“1 dunno,” he said. “1 think they just like 
doing it.” 
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They sat in silence; they would never under- are, and all the rest of it. They’ll be safe 
stand the Dermotts and there were times when enough. But if you ask me, they’d be darned 
they abandoned the attempt. At last Katie uncomfortable.” 

said, “They won’t get shipwrecked, will they?” Katie gathered the plates together and put 
Keith shook his head. “That’s one thing they them on the draining board. “I’m ^ad it’s not 
won’t do. John’s a naval officer and he me going with them.” 

knows all about it. They’ve got two sextants “So am i,” he said. “1 can't imagine anything 
to take sights with to tell them where they much worse.” 


CHAPTER TWO 

Shearwater rolled lazily upon the ocean swell preferred; shore life to him was now a matter 
•as she forged ahead under her twin spinnakers, of frustration and unwanted idleness. For Jo, 
.making about three knots and towing the log- this way of life meant a happy John, 
line behind her. It was early in the morning She jotted down the altitudes as he called 
and John Dermott was taking a sight upon the them out and the exact time from the watch 
sun on their port quarter, dressed only in a in her hand, and gave the pad to him. He 
pair of faded shorts. Jo sat at the tiller in blue disappeared below to work the sight and plot 
jenns and shirt, watch in hand and pad and it on the chart. He came on deck again after 
pencil at her side, taking the time for him. ten minutes. “It was Rcao?” she iisked. 

They were three and a half months out from “It was Reao all right, ’ he replied. “1 think 
England, and now it was the middle of Nov- we're getting set just a bit to the north, though, 
ember. They had crossed the Atlantic to Bar- You’re still steering tw'o four zero?” 
bados without incident though more slowly She nodded. 

than they had anticipated; they had been delay- “Make it two three five,” he said. “Pinaki 
ed a little in the West Indies for a broken should be showing up upon the starboard bow 
gooseneck to the boom, and they had been before long. 1 want to pass about ten miles 
delayed for a long time at Panama after passing south of it.” 

through the Canal waiting for a permit from the “There’s a bit of cloud there now,” she said. 

Ecuadorean Government to call for water at the He stood looking at the little white patch 

Cia apagos Islands. In the end they had sailed on the horizon with her. “Could be.” He went 
without a permit, had watered at Floreana below, entered the change of course ifi the log, 
mthout trouble, and proceeded on their way. (;;imc up again with the. hand bearing com- 

I'hey were thirty-four days out from Floreana. and squatted on the cabin top with it, sight- 

and all was well. j„g ^jpon the cloud. “Thai’s probably Pinaki.” 

Jhey had not hurried on their way. Thirty- They sailed on all the morning over a long 
SIX hours previously they had lain hove-to all sv'cll before a moderate south-ea.st breeze, 
night rather than approach the island of Rcao under a hot sun sliroudcd by occasional clouds, 
in the darkness, their first landfall in the Tua- in good conditions sucfi a.s these it was their 
motu group of islands. With the coming ol habit to take their main meal in the middle of 

the dawn they had seen cloud forming above the day; Jo cooked a corned beef stew and an 

it and had sailed close enough to see the tops apple crumble from dried apples, and they had 
of the. trees; then they had borne-up and re- jt in the cockpit. T hen she went down to sleep, 
sumed their course towards the south and west, j,-, the middle of the afternoon the sky clouded 
leaving the island ten miles to the north. T’hey over, the wind got up suddenly, and a vi'-'otis 
would not set foot on land until they reached rain squall swept down on them. They were 
the island of Ttihiti, more than eight hundred accustomed to these short-lived tropical squalls 
miles ahead. They did not particularly want and before it started John at the holm could 
to do so; they had settled into the rhythm of sec clear weather behind it. He carried on, 

their life at sea, the rain squalls, the warm easy the ship scudding before the strong breeze with 

days, the unending maintenance of sails and everything taut and '.training, but a scam in 
gear, the cooking and the housework down the port spinnaker suddenly let go, the sail ^ip- 
below. They had grown accustomed to this ped across, and there was nothing but a flap- 
routine and liked it. For John Dermott ii ping shambles of loose sail and wildly flailing 
meant full occupation in the way of life that he boom across the foredeck fonvard of the mast. 
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John shouted but Jo was already awake and 
coming out on deck to take the helm; such 
incidents were part of their daily life and she 
was well accustomed to them. By the time 
John had got the sail down and the boom under 
control the sudden wind had dropped down to 
a gentle breeze, and they could see the squall 
driving away to leeward. They set the mainsail 
and the second jib, took in both spinnakers, 
and went on. Jo went down to finish her sleep 
before taking the first watch, and John spread 
out the damaged sail to dry in the cockpit with 
him while he measured and cut new sailcloth 
on his knees for the repair, sailing the ship as 
he did so. 

They sailed on easily all night. Under twin 
spinnakers they could perhaps have slept at 
the same time, but running under the mainsail 
they had to steer the ship. Jo took the first 
w'atch until midnight, sailing easily under a 
bright crescent moon with little to do but to 
keep awake. She roused John as he had in¬ 
structed her and he put on the Primus and made 
cocoa; they had it together in the cockpit 
before she handed over to him and went down 
to sleep. 

At dawn they were still sailing easily. She 
relieved him at the helm, and presently when 
the sun was high enough he took another sight 
and went down to work out the position line. 
When she saw him plotting it upon the -chart 
down in the cabin she called out, “How do 
we go?” 

“Not bad.” He brought the chart to the 
companion, and standing on the cabin ladder 
he showed it to her in the cockpit. “We must 
be about here.'' He made a little cross upon 
the chart. “We might be a little south of the 
course now. 1*11 take a noon sight today, 1 
think, and sec if it makes sense.” He did not 
trust a sight with the sun practically overhead. 
. “How far before w-e change course, John ?” 

He took the chart back to the chart table 
and measured with dividers, and came back 
to the companion. “About forty miles. Some¬ 
time this evening, if everything goes well.” 

Tliey had been sailing substantially the same 
course since leaving the Galapagos Islands 
thirty-five days before. “What will the new 
course be ?” 

“Two hundred and seventy. An easy one.” 

“That'.s for Tahiti?” He nodded. 

“I don't suppose the compass will w'ork,” 
she said. “It's probably got rusty and stuck 
up. we’ve been on this one for so long.” 

He smiled. “Like me to get breakfast?” 

“No, you come and take her. I'll get break¬ 
fast. After that wc’ll have to mend that 
spinnaker,” 
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He nodded. “We’ll be bringing the wind 
more aft when we change course,” 

AU morning they worked on the spinnaker 
together in the cockpit. It was finished before 
the noon sight had to be taken but they did 
not set it, for the wind was still well on 
the quarter. The noon sight confirmed thek 
position, for what that was worth, but when 
they went to check it with the reading of the 
log they found the line trailing idly; the rotator 
had been taken by a fish. They had left 
England with a dozen spare rotators and were 
now reduced to three; they fitted one of these 
last ones and started to get dinner. 

They slept in turns all afternoon in overcast, 
rainy weather without much wind; in the hot 
humidity they paid little attention to getting 
wet at the helm save to wear a hat to keep the 
rain out of thek eyes. I’hc overcast prevented 
an evening sight. John stood for a while at 
the chart table weighing the doubtful evidence 
of the noon sight and of the log, the more 
certain evidence of the morning sight, which 
did not give much indication of the latitude, 
the landfall that they had made the day before. 
at Pinaki. Eight o'clock, he thought, would 
be a convenient time for the change of course 
when Jo took over for the first watch; if the 
wind held as it was they would take in the 
main and the jib then and set the spinnakers. 
They should be far enough by that lime to 
make the turn, but he was very conscious of 
the massed coral islands of the Tuamotus over 
the horizon to the north. He didn’t want to 
get mixed up with that lot. 

They followed on this plan, and started to 
change sails at half-past seven, the wind still 
moderate from the east-south-east. By eight 
o’clock they had her settled under the twin 
spinnakers on the new course. “I think this 
deserves a drink,” he said. At sea they drank 
little alcohol. 

She smiled. “Whisky and lime juice 
for me. The compass seems to be working, 
anyway.” 

They had the sheets of the spinnakers rigged 
to the tiller and the ship would steer" herself 
before the wind without attention. They 
watched her for a few minutes, and then went 
down into the cabin and sat with their drinks 
in the light of the oil lamp. “What arc the 
hazards, John?” she asked. 

He pi’lled the chart over and showed it to 
her. “Ahiinui,” he said. He showed her the 
island. “Should be about twenty miles to the 
north, and abeam about three in the morning. 
We probably shan’t see it. After that there’s 
nothing much until Tahiti.” 

'rhey finished their drinks and put their 
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heads out on deck at the companion; the ship 
was sailing easily on course in a gentle breeze 
and a long swell, the tiller moving now and 
then to the pull of the sheets. In those waters 
there was little chance of meeting any other 
ship and they sailed without lights as one chore 
less to do. They went below together and 
slept intermittently, one or other being up on 
deck every hour or so. 

All next day they sailed on placidly under 
the twin spinnakers, and the next night. The 
massed chain of islands constituting the Tua- 
motus now lay a hundred miles to the north 
of them; there was nothing in their path before 
Tahiti and they were making good about 
.ninety sea miles each day. Rain squalls came 
. occasionally without much strength in them. 
The barometer, which John watched unobtrus¬ 
ively but closely, pursued its regular diurnal 
variation according to the book. They began 
to make plans for cleaning the ship up, includ¬ 
ing themselves, before entering the harbour of 
Papeete. 

Jo had been reading the sailing directions 
for entering the port. “We can lie alongside 
there, at the Ouai dii Commerce,” she said. 
“It's going to be good for getting the stores in, 
but we’ll have to get everything all tiddley.” 

John said, “Going to be bad for little boys 
spitting on the deck. I think we’ll lie off if 
we stay for any length of time.” 

On the second morning after they changed 
course the barometer displeased him. It was 
two millibars lower than it should have been 
according- to the book; he tapped it gently, 
mindful of the delicacy of the mechanism, but 
it showed no difference. Jo was on deck at 
the helm when he made this discovery, for the 
wind had got up a bit and was veering towards 
the south, and Shearwater was now careering 
along with the spinnakers at a cock-eyed angle 
fore and aft, and needed someone at the helm. 
He bit his lip, and looked again at the baro¬ 
meter, but there was no sense in trying to ar^e 
with the evidence. They were late at Tahiti, 
and the hurricane season was now-on. 

He* sat down on his berth and turned to the 
sailing directions. He knew the part about 
tropical revolving storms pretty well by heart, 
for he was a careful seaman and had briefed 
himself before entering these waters. He read 
the page again. It fitted with his observations 
of the barometric pressure and the wind. Now 
it was up to him. ' . 

The wind had already veered a little, so the 
centre of the storm, if storm it was, must lie 
away to the north-east, two or three hundred 
miles away from them. It would probably 
move west-south-west towards them at about 
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ten knots, far faster than they could sail to 
escape it. At some time it would turn to¬ 
wards the south. The wind direction showed 
them to be south of its path now. The course 
of safety was to run north and west before the 
increasing wind ... and north of them lay the . 
coral islands of the Tuamotus. If they es¬ 
caped the eye of the storm the wind would go 
on veering to the south and then to the south¬ 
west, blowing them ‘dead on a lee shore. 

They must make towards the west, every 
mile they could, to gain sea room. 

He put the book back in the bookcase, and 
went on deck. He looked around; the spin¬ 
nakers were straining. It would be unwise to 
carry them much longer, anyway. He said to 
Jo, “I think we’ll put the trysail on her, and 
take these in.” 

The trysail was their storm mainsail. “The 
trysail?” she asked. 

“Barometer’s dropping a bit,” he said. 

“Oh.” She knew the situation almost as 
well as he did. “Want any help?” 

“Not yet.” He went below and bundled the 
heavy canvas up on deck through the fore 
hatch, brought it aft of the mast and began 
to reeve the lacing, the halliard and the sheets. 

It was work that he was well accustomed to 
and liked; while you were doing something 
physical like that you couldn’t worry about fall¬ 
ing, glass and veering winds. He hoisted the 
sail in the calm air before the spinnaker and 
made the halliard fast, and pulled the sheet out 
to the cockpit, putting weight into the sail. 
Then he got down the lee spinnaker, and then 
the weather, stowing them both below. Finally 
he set the storm jib. Under the reduced can¬ 
vas the yacht went more easily, with little re¬ 
duction in her speed. 

He came aft to the cockpit. Jo asked, “Is 
anything bad coming?” 

“I don’t know,” he said. “She’s going all 
right like this, anyway.” 

It was an hour since he had looked at the 
barometer. He went below and found that it 
had dropped another point; it was now three 
millibars below normal. He went back to his 
wife at the helm. “1 don’t much like the look 
of it,” he said. “We may be in for something.” 

She smiled at him. “Too bad.” She re¬ 
membered that you steered in certain direc¬ 
tions to avoid the path, of a tropical storm, but 
it was different in the northern and the south¬ 
ern hemispheres, and all a bit complicated, 
“Ought we to change course?” 

He shook his head. “I think we’ll keep on 
as we’re going for a bit. See what the wind 
does. Like me to take her?” , 

She relinquished the helm to him. “I think 
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ril go below and make some sandwiches and 
put some coffee in the thermoses, if we’re in 
lor something.” She knew storms. 

All morning the wind rose steadily, veering 
a little as-il ro.se. The sun grew weaker, cover¬ 
ed over with a thin layer of cloud. Before 
it disappeared for good John took a sight and 
came to the conclusion that they were in about 
latitude 19'’ 30' south, longitude 142“ 35' west. 
The wind was now south* of south-east blow¬ 
ing about Force live or rather more. By noon 
the barometer was five millibars lower than 
the normal reading. 

There was now no doubt of the position in 
his mind, and he braced himself for what was 
coming. The wind would continue veering to 
the south and would increase in strength, driv¬ 
ing them to the north on to the Tuamotus. A 
hundred and forty miles ahead of them and a 
little to the soutli of west lay an isolated atoll 
called Hereherctue; there was no harbour there, 
no entrance to the lagoon, and no safe landing 
in this weather. Yet if he could reach it he 
might shelter behind it from the fury of the 
storm, using it as a breakwater; in any event 
a more southerly course would take him further 
from the ruamotus. He altered course to 245 
and his ship went racing along with a 
beam wind, making about six knots. At that 
rate they would reach the shelter of the atoll 
in about twenty-four hours, but from the first 
he doubted if they would make it. 

They put on their w'atcrproof storm clothing 
with bright orange life-jackets and waist life¬ 
lines that they could clip on to the rigging. 
They locked the forchatch down, and fitted the 
weathcrboard.s over the glasses of the cabin 
skylight under the dinghy. 

All day the wind increased and veered to¬ 
wards the south. They could take in one reef 
in the trysail with a lacing round the boom, 
and they took that in w'ith difficulty towards 
evening. With the reduced canvas they made 
much more Icew'ay, and now John Dermott 
gave up the attempt to reach Hereherctue. 
With the last of the light he backci.’ the fore¬ 
sail a little and hove his vessel to on the port 
tack in the increasing wind; she lay fairly quiet¬ 
ly, making about two knots to leeward in the 
direction of the Tuamotus. At any rate, he 
thought, they had made some useful offing. 

They sat together in the cabin, dimly lit by 
the swaying oil lamp turned down low because 
it smoked with the motion, listening to the 
crash of the seas against the bow as the vessel 
rode the waves. Jo asked, “Where do you 
think we are, John?” 

He showed her on the chart. 

“It’s a bad one, this, isn’t it” she asked. He 
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nodded. “The worst we’ve ever had?” 

“It might be,” he admitted. “I’ll tell you 
when it’s over.” 

“1 suppose it’s because we’re late in getting 
here,” she said. She had known in theory that 
hurricanes were apt to happen in those waters 
from November onwards. Now that theoreti¬ 
cal knowledge was being translated into fact. 

“We’re not so late as all that,” he said a 
little resentfully. “This is an early one.” 

She knew that he had first proposed that 
they should leave En^and in June. “We had 
to sec Janice settled for the summer holidays.” 

He nodded. “W'e couldn’t have started any 
earlier.” 

Presently they lay down on their berths to 
get what rest they could. From time to time 
Dermott got up and put his head out of the 
hatch; the wind seemed stronger every time he 
looked, and the sea higher. Each time the 
ship’s head pointed, on the wildly veering aver¬ 
age, a little more towards the west and north. 

At about three in the morning there w'as a 
great crack, the ship's motion changed, and a 
wild beating of heavy canvas was heard above 
them. They tumbled out on deck, and saw in ' 
tlie light of a flashlight through the flying scud 
that tlie jib had gone; only the bolt ropes re¬ 
mained with tattered streamers of canvas flying 
from them. Without the jib the ship had 
come up to the wind, and the heavy blocks of 
the trysail sheets were Hailing the cockpit, 
threatening,death to anybody in their way. 

Without the jib he could not lie the vessel 
to in such a W'ind. He shouted to Jo to get a 
warp from the forecastle, and went forward 
e-arcfully himself on deck, clipping his life-line 
on to something fresh at every two or three 
steps. At the mast he slacked off the main 
halliard and let the trysail down and quietened 
it; with the warp that Jo had brought up to 
him from below they furled the trysail on the 
main boom, wrapping it round with the rope. 

Without any sail at all the yacht now lay 
rolling wildly in the trough of the waves, safe 
enough for the time being, but blowing to the 
north. John Dermott sent his wife below to 
get some rest, and stayed in the cockpit him¬ 
self to watch his vessel and as.sess the situation. 
The wind was now only about a point to the 
cast of .south and this was good so far as it 
wenf, for it indicated that the centre of the 
storm might pass southwards of them. The 
sea, however, was rising very high; in the grey 
of the dawn it seemed to be breaking every¬ 
where around him. He judged that his ship 
was drifting to the north at the rate of three 
to four knots. 

The line of the Tuamotus to the north of 
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him ran about north-west to south-east. The 
more he could get towards the west, the more 
sea room he would have to the north. He took 
the helm and set himsclC to sail his vessel under 
bare poles as much towards the west as he 
could manage. He found that he could steer 
about north-west upon his compass parallelling 
the line of islands, and at that he seemed to 
make about five knots with the wind on his 
quarter. But now, running in that way, the 
seas behind were menacing and occasionally 
the top of one came on board, luke-warm, 
flooding the cockpit and drenching the helms¬ 
man. From below, Jo put the fashionboards 
in the companion. 

‘ “How are we doing?” she asked. 

“All right,” he said. “If we can keep going 
"like this 1 think we'll be all right. It’s doing 
what they tell you in the book, anyway.” Deep 
in his heart he knew that they could not main¬ 
tain that course much longer. 

At seven o’clock in the increasing wind and 
sea he could no longer run towards the west, 
taking the seas upon his quarter, without fear 
of broaching to and being overwhelmed by the 
rising sea. Hach time a big sea came, and they 
now came very often, he had to run olf before 
it taking it dead slern-on, so that now' he was 
making about live knots towards the Tuamotus 
in the north. 

This could not go on. He had a sea anchor 
in the forecastle, a conical canvas drogue stiff¬ 
ened by a hoop of iron, and he called Jo up 
from below to come and take the helm while 
he rigged this thing. Shcan^'afiT was a cutter 
with a shape below the waterline that was cut 
away at the bow and deep at the rudder, mak¬ 
ing her easy to tack and manoeuvre in the 
narrow seas and waterways of the Skilcnt, for 
which she had been primarily designed. Run¬ 
ning before the wind she was very stable by 
reason of the windage of the mast, but held 
up to the wind by a sea anchor from the bow 
she would not be good, unlikely to lie closer 
than forty-five degrees to wind and sea. She 
had a canoe stern, however, fairly well tucked 
up. He decided to put out his sea anchdr- from 
the stern, battening the companion down and 
retiring below, using the fore hatch for getting 
out on deck. 

He bent his heaviest w'arp on to the sea 
anchor, made the other end fast arpund both 
pairs of stern mooring.bitts, and put the drogue 
overboard, taking a.turn of the warp round 
one of the bitts as he paid out to ease tlie 
strain. The warp strained like a bow.string 
as the drogue sank in and took hold of the 
water; th-en the ship slowed, the strain ea.sed, 
and he paid out the remainder slowly. 
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He sent Jo below and stood himself on the 
companion steps for a while behind the 
fashionboards, his head out of the hatch, watch¬ 
ing tlie seas. The ship was riding w.ell to her 
sea anchor, her buoyant stern lifting to the seas, 
so that little came on board. The wind had ' 
steadily increased, however, and he judged that 
now it was blowing at about Force eight. It 
was so strong that it. seemed to be blowing the 
tops off the seas in the form of flying scud 
beneath the heavily overcast sky, flattening the 
very seas; the warp stretched taut behind the 
vessel to the submerged drogue, hard as a bar. 
With this increasing wind the speed of the ship 
through the water did not seem to be very much 
reduced; she still seemed to be making about 
three knots towards the north. Visibility was 
now only a few hundred yards. 

He went below and secured the companion 
hatch behind him. In the cabin it was dark 
and stuffy, lit only by one small glass port, 
tight shut, at the galley, and anotlier at the 
companion. He went forward and lifted the 
fore hatch a little, letting some air into the ship, 
and then came back and sat upon his berth, 
opposite Jo. He pulled the chart over to him 
from the chart table and sat studying it. 

Jo leaned across in the dim light. “Where 
do you think we are?” 

He did not know with any certainty. “1 
should say wc’rc about here.” He laid his 
finger on the chart. Actually he was further 
to the north and not so far to the west, but 
he did not know that. 

“W’hat happens next?” she asked.. 

“We'll just have to lie like this now till it 
moderates,” he said. “1 think the centre will 
pass south of us.” 

“How long before it moderates?” she asked. 

“Two days. I should think,” he said. “Two 
days. Maybe, three.” 

“Have wc got that much room?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “No.” he said. “Noj 
I don’t think wc have.” 

“Too bad.” She smiled a little, and then 
said, “Tell me, do you think wc'rc going to 
pile her up?" 

He glanced up at her. “I hope not,” he rep¬ 
lied. He ran his fingers down the line of the 
Tuamotus. “The line of islands isn’t very thick, 
and there’s deep water all between them. We 
can steer her a bit downwind, running. If 
there's any visibility we should be able to run 
through them.” , , 

He paused, and tiion said a little bilteny, 
‘T.Jkc a drunk cro.ssing the trafiic in the 
Strand.” 

“We aren’t drunk,” she said gently. “A 
bit out of luck, perhaps, but not drunk.” 
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“I’m sorry about this, Jo.” 

“Well be all right,” she said. “Lie down 
and get some sleep.” 

They lay down and rested, if not slept. The 
^ motion of the ship was too violent for 
any cooking, but in the course of the afternoon 
Jo managed to light a Primus and to brew 
some strong, sweet chocolate, and this revived 
them a little. She still* had a few sandwiches 
left, but neither of them could eat. The bilge 
water was slopping over the cabin floor; in¬ 
evitably a wooden ship will leak a little under 
such strains, and in the last two days a good 
deal of water had found its way below. 

In the middle of the afternoon John Dermott 
decided to pump the ship out. He pulled up 
the floorboards near the engine and left Jo to 
keep the suction clear of any debris in the 
bilge, and went out on deck himself by the fore 
hatch. He was startled and concerned at the 
strength of the wind now, and the steepness of 
the seas behind them. As the yacht’s stern rose 
upon the forward .slope of each great wave the 
warp to the sea anchor stretched out taut be¬ 
hind her, the water pattering off it with the 
strain; then the crest passed, the surf lilling 
the cockpit, and the rope rela.\ed. 

He crept aft on hands and knees on deck 
against the wind and the loose surf of each wave 
crest that slapped at him. With each step he 
refastened his life-line, for the danger of being 
swept overboard was now a real one. He 
gained the cockpit, but he did not immediately 
begin to pump the ship. The sea anchor warp 
was more urgent, and he turned his attention 
to that. 

He had wrapped three tcacloths around the 
rope at the stern fairhead, tying them to the 
warp with marline, to take the chafe. They 
were just about worn through; he cut the 
marline, working mostly under water, and re¬ 
made the packing. The rope below the cloths 
did not seem to be damaged. He crouched 
waist-deep in water in the flooded cockpit, 
watching it for a time. Everything seemed to 
be holding, but the strain was immense. If the 
sea anchor went — or when it went — there 
would then be nothing to be done but to come 
to the helm and steer the ship, running under 
bare poles before the storm towards the islands. 

He turned and started work upon the pump. 
There was a little opening glass porthole in the 
aft side of the cabin top by the companion, and 
from time to time Jo opened this to tell him 
how the water level was before shutting it 
again. It took him about an hour to clear the 
ship of water, sitting mostly in luke-warm 
water up to the waist in the force of the gale. 
By the time he had finished and the pump had 
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sucked he was exhausted, but he did not im¬ 
mediately go forward to the hatch. 

He made another inspection of the sea 
anchor warp; it looked all right. He sat for a 
time looking round the horizon. An early dusk 
was creeping down upon the scene. He could 
sec nothing but blown .spray and breaking, tow¬ 
ering seas; he did not think he could see 
further than about two hundred yards. There 
was nothing to indicate the presence of land, 
but then he knew there wouldn’t be until they 
saw and heard the breakers. 

He glanced around at his ship. She seemed 
to be in perfect condition, but for the tatters 
of the sail upon the jibstay. The helm swung 
quietly and loose. The ends of halliards and 
sheets were streaming overboard; they did not 
matter. Seeing the strength and order of his 
ship, he felt suddenly tired. As usual, he 
thought, the ship was stronger than the people 
in her. 

He took a final glance at the compass; the 
wind had gone round further, and was now 
west of .south, blowing harder than ever. I'he 
eye of the storm would pass to the south of 
them now, though pretty close; before the wind 
cased it would haul round into the west. 
Before then, he knew, they would be in among 
the Tuamotus. He left the cockpit and crawled 
forward to the fore hatch, waited his chance, 
then opened it and slipped below, pulling it 
down behind him. 

He was .shivering a little, more from fatigue 
and shock than from cold. J'hey heated up 
the remainder of the cocoU and drank that, and 
then lay down, fully clothed with lifebelts 
on, in their sodden clothes upon their sodden 
berths. There was nothing further to be done 
on deck; it was more important now to con¬ 
serve their strength. 

Darkness came swiftly, but they did not at¬ 
tempt to light the lamp. They had electric 
torches, and there were still dry spare batteries 
in scaled tins. They lay trying to rest, listening 
to the struggle of the ship, the wash oT waves 
along the deck’ over their heads, and. the insen¬ 
sate screaming of the wind. Presently they 
may have slept a little. 

At about ten o’clock John Dermott went out 
on deck again to adjust the wrappings round 
the warp. Conditions were similar but it was 
dark as pitch and raining'hard, or so it seemed 
to him for it was only possible to distinguish 
rain* from the blown spume by taste." He 
worked largely by feel, renewed the wrappings, 
and returned down below. 

“We’l! have to stand a watch as soon as it 
gets light,” he said. “We may be getting pretty 
close to something by tomorrow.” 
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“Would you like me to go up now?” 

He shook his head. “We’re all right for 
tonight. You can’t see anything up there, any¬ 
way. Hardly the ship’s length.” 

“What’s the wind doing?” 

“Seems to be a bit more over in the west.” 

They lay down on their berths again, but not 
for the whole night. Soon after midnight the 
yacht surged forward on the forward slope of 
a wave, a motion tliey were well accustomed 
to, and did not check her run. Instead she 
went surging forward wildly and then round in 
a crazy turn to port, throwing John out on to 
the cabin floor. Then she was thrown on her 
beam ends and buried in the seas; everything 
fell down on to the starboard side within the 
cabin, John on top of Jo in a mass of tins, 
books, tools, bedding, sextants, and cooking 
gear. 'J’hc ship lay on her side for what seemed 
an age till gradually she rose again as they 
struggled free and to their feet in a foot of 
water over the cabin deck. 

They knew what had happened; the vessel 
had broached to. In fact, the sea anchor warp 
had chafed and parted at the drogue end, and 
now the yacht was lying broadside on and at 
the mercy of the waves. They ripped the com¬ 
panion hatch back and struggled into the cock¬ 
pit, and as they did so she went over again in 
a breaking sea. 

She came up again more slowly, sluggishly, 
and they were both still there in the cockpit. 
The companion hatch had been half open, and 
she had taken much water in through it; 
she now lay heavily and sluggishly at least a 
foot deeper in the water, in the trough of the 
waves. But Dermott had the helm now and 
was steering her round down wind, and Jo 
had slammed the hatch shut and bolted it. 
When the next wave came they took it stern- 
on and she rose to it with far less than her 
normal buoyancy, but rise she did; the top of 
the crest swept green across them but they did 
not broach again. There was now a little faint 
light on the scene, probably due to the moon 
above the clouds. 

Jdhn said quietly, “Start pumping, Jo. We’ll 
take it in turns.” 

She bent to the pump and began the endless, 
back-breaking motion on the handle. Present¬ 
ly he gave her the helm and took the pump 
himself; so they continued alternately pumping 
and steering for the -rest of the night, while the 
wind screamed aroyiid them and the surf beat 
on them. From time to time the suction block¬ 
ed with debris in the bUgc; then John had to 
wait his chance to open the companion hatch 
for a moment to get down into the flooded 
cabin, shut the hatch above him, and, working 
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with his hands and arms deep in the water in 
pitch darkness, clear the pump. The night 
passed like this, but when the grey cold light 
began to make things visible the ship was 
buoyant again, almost clear of water.* 

In the cockpit as they rested, Jo asked, “Did* 
you think we'd had it that time, John?” 

“1 don’t know that 1 had time to think of 
anything, except getting her straight and run¬ 
ning,” he replied. ‘*‘When we got her running 
1 knew that wc were going to make it all right.” 

She said, “I’ve been thinking so much about 
Janice.” 

“Don’t,” he said gently. “We’ll have her 
with us in a month or two.” 

“If we get out of this.” 

“We'll get out of it, all right,” he said. “But 
if anything should happen, if we buy it, she 
couldn’t be w'ith anybody better than Katie and 
Keith.” 

“1 hey'll look after her,” she said. “But she’s 
only ten. And, John, they haven’t any money.” 

“She’ll have money,” he replied. “It’s all 
left in trust to Keith for her, until she’s twenty- 
five. She’ll get as good an education as anyone 
can get, and after that she’ll have a good lump 
sum.- Don’t you remember how wc made our 
wills?” 

“But, John, she won’t have anything! We’ve 
got it ail here!” 

He stared at her in the half light. “I never 
thought of that.” This was another disaster that 
had come upon him, and one that hit him far 
harder than any that had come so far. The 
approach of the storm, the parting of the jib, 
the chafing of the sea anchor warp, the broach¬ 
ing to, the nearness of the Tuamotus — these 
were challenges to his seamanship. When you 
went to sea and crossed the world in a small 
yacht you wagered your courage and your skill 
against the elements with your life as the stake, 
and if you were good you usually won. It was 
what you went to sea for in this game; if you 
didn’t like the game you needn’t play it. He 
had wanted to play it because the sea was his 
whole life, and Jo had wanted to play it with 
him because she loved him. Now, suddenly 
and without warning, his small child’s future 
had been added to the stake. 

Inevitably, perhaps, he held strongly right- 
wing views; he was a conservative in politics. 
He held that if a man worked hard and well 
and saved money he had a right to pass some 
of it on to his children, especially if they were 
girls, who usually got a raw deal anyway. He 
approved of moderate death duties bccaiise he 
did not hold that grandchildren should live in 
idleness because grandfather had worked; all 
people ought to work, as he had worked for 
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the Navy himself. He held, however, that it 
was the duty and the right of every decent man 
to give his children as good a start in life as he 
had had himself. He had been blessed with 
money from the start and he bad tried to use it 
wisely and to save it for his child so that she 
should grow up in the way of life he was 
accustomed to. That she should go to the 
council school and be fed and clothed by 
charity was quite unthinkable. 

Joanna did not follow him in all of this. For 
twenty years she had lived as a naval officer’s 
wife and she had absorbed a good deal of it, 
but she had come from a labourer’s home and 
had gone to the council school herself in Ren¬ 
frew. She had raised herself when she went on 
to the stage with a serious, well-managed 
troupe of girls; she had raised herself again 
when she had married John Dermoit. In many 
ways she was now more conservative than he. 
The slum streets and the council school were 
not terrifying novelties to her for she had come 
from them, but she had long been determined 
that Janice was going to have no part of them. 
She had borne Janice into a different world, a 
world of naval officers and impoverished noble¬ 
men in Northern Ireland, and she was going 
to stay there. 

' As the full daylight came they could scc'the 
binnacle, and see that the wind was now about 
west-south-west by their compass. At the same 
time, it had risen higher than ever, and was 
now screaming in their ears, deafening them, 
so that John judged it to be Force ten or 
more. The sky cleared with the morning so 
that they could see much further than before, 
and away to the south there seemed to be a line 
of blue sky just above the sea. John pointed 
it out to Jo, and put his lips to her cold ear. 
“That’ll be the eye of the storm,” he shouted. 
“Passing south of us ?” 

He nodded. There were no great waves 
n*ow, just a smoking, hissing sea fl.iltened by 
the insensate torrent of the wind. To talk was 
an effort and a strain; it was belter to conserve 
their strength. They sat in silence, eacli busy 
with their thoughts turning over slowly in 
their stunned minds. 

John Dermott was thinking always of the 
ship. She was still sound and practically un¬ 
damaged. The mainsail and the trysail were 
still lashed firm upon the boom, ready for use. 
No sails could stand a minute in .such wind; it 
was no good thinking about them. There was 
one resource still left to them, however. They 
still had a little engine. 

He had scant faith in it, but it was there. In 
dead calm weather it would give the ship a 
speed of about four knots for going in and out 
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of harbour or up windless estuaries, but the 
wind was now blowing sixty knots or more. 

This puny little engine, if he could make it 
work, could not affect the major issues of their 
course, yet if he could get it going it might 
serve to pull them out of trouble somehow'. It 
was the last resource still left unused. 

He gave the helm to Jo and went below, 
shutting the companion after him. In the light 
of his torch he saw that the battery had been 
thrown from its crate when the ship broached 
to and was lying on its side; everything was 
streaming with sea water. He stood the bat¬ 
tery upright, checked the leads, and tried a 
light switch. There was the faintest of red 
glimmers from llie filament, which faded as he 
watched. 

There was no help in the starter. He wiped 
the magneto and the plug leads with a wet 
handkerchief, having searched in vain for a 
dry cloth, and tried her on the handle, l or a 
quarter of an hour he laboured over her, and 
never got a kick. Finally he gave up the effort 
and W'cnl back on deck. There was no help 
in the engine. 

While he wa.s below, Jo sat at the lieLm in 
diill despair. The huge efforts needed to pull 
the tiller continuously one way or the other to 
keep the ship slcrn-on to the seas were drain¬ 
ing the last of her strength; she could still 
make them mechanically but she was now near 
collapse. I'here was no ending to this storm 
and would not be for days and days and days; 
the ship might see it through if she had fresh 
hands at the helm, but they would not. She 
was near failure now, she knew: half an hour 
longer, or perhaps an hour, and she would be 
no longer able to swing the tiller. Then the 
ship would broach to and lie swept by every 
sea; they would be drowned. Shearwater 
would fill and sink, and Janice’s future would 
sink with her. She was too tired now to care 
about themselves, but Janice was a sharp pain, 

Keith w'ould look after her and bring her up, 
and he would do it well. But he wouid have 
to bring her up into his own way of life, not 
(heirs; .at sixteen she would have to start'work 
in a shop. 

John Dermott came back to the cockpit and 
look the helm from her. “No good,” he 
shouted in her car. 

She shouted back, “Won’t it go?” He shook 
his head, and she settled down beside him, 
listless. •' , 

About the middle qf the morning something 
in the water ahead drew John’s attention. He 
gave the helm to Jo and stood up against the 
companion, the wind tearing at his clothing, 
lashed by the spray. Visibility was between 
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one and two miles. There was something dif¬ 
ferent half a mile or so ahead of him; the 
backs of the seas looked different in some way. 
Then, over to the left a little, in a quick, pass¬ 
ing glimpse, he saw what looked like the tops 
of palm trees above the waves. 

He turned with a heavy heart, and went 
back to his wife, “There seems to be an island 
dead ahead,” he shouted. “I think we’re driv¬ 
ing down on to a reef.” 

She nodded. She was now past caring. 

He took her hand,” “I’ln sorry about this, 
Jo.” 

She smiled at him. “It doesn’t matter.” 

“Can you take her a bit longer?” he asked. 
“I want to sec if we can dodge it.” 

She nodded, and he stood up again by the 
t;ompanion. it was clearer now, for they were 
closer. What he had seen w'as the backs of 
great combers breaking on a coral reef; the 
line of dilferent surf extended both on port and 
starboard hands as far as he could sec. lie 
searched desperately for a break in the surf, 
something to indicate a passage through the 
reef into the sheltered lagoon that might lie 
beyond. If there were any break he would try 
and steer her olT and run in through it, even 
though they might be overwhelmed in the pro¬ 
cess. He could see no break at all; it all 
looked just the same on either hand as far as 
he could see. There was no escape for them 
now. Sheirwaier was driving straight on to a 
coral reef in the Tuamotus somewhere, and 
would leave her bones upon the coral as many 
a tall ship, had done before. He had not the 
remotest idea where they were. 

He came back to her and took the helm. In 
bad moments in the last forty-eight hours he 
liad imagined this situation, and had thought 
it out. Better to take the coral straight, head- 
on. than to be thrown on to it on their beam 
ends, to have the hull crushed like an cgslshcll 
by the fury of the waves. Better to take it 
head-on, taking the sliock on the lead keel and 
trying to keep stern-on to the seas. Reefs were 
seldom uniform in height; if they had the 
luck tQ strike a fissure, a patch where in calm 


CHAPTER THREE 

At about eleven ip the morning the tele¬ 
phone bell rang upstairs. . Keith Stewart stop¬ 
ped his lathe, wiped his hands, and went up 
the narrow wooden stairs to answer it. The 
girl said, “Mr. Stewart? This is Gordon and 
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water the coral was a couple of feet or more 
below the surface, they might possibly b? driv¬ 
en over it into the lagoon, and still float, and 
live. He bent to explain this to his wife. 

“1 want you to go below,” he..shouted. 
“When we strike, stay in the hull. She’ll pro¬ 
bably get full of water, but stay in the hull. 
Just keep your head above water, but stay 
inside.” 

She shouted, “Whal are you going to do?” 

“I’m going to stay up here and steer her on. 
I’ll join you clown below as soon as she strikes. 
It’s our best chance. 1 don’t think she’ll break 
up.” 

“If she breaks up. she’ll slay on the reef, 
won't she?” 

He knew what was in her mind. “The keel 
will, and probably the frames.” He paused, and 
then leaned across and kissed her. “Now go 
below. I'm sorry to have got you into this,” 

She kissed him in return. “It’s not your 
fault.” She stood up, waited her chance, open¬ 
ed the hatch and slipped down below, leaving 
it open for him to follow her. 

She sat down on one of the settees, the first- 
aid box in her hands. There were now only 
a few minutes to go. She thought she ought 
to say a prayer, but it seemed mean to have 
neglected God and her religion for so long 
and then to pray when death was imminent; 
the words would not come. She could only 
think of Janice, Janice whose future happiness 
lay buried in the concrete beneath her feet. 
The concrete would sur\'ive upon the coral 
reef, but nobody would ever know of it but 
Keith, Keith who had never made much of his 
life, Keith who had never been anywhere or 
done anything, Keith to whose keeping she had 
entrusted Janice. 

Frcmi the cockpit John Dermott shouted 
above the screaming of the wind. “Next one, 
Jo!” 

In those last moments the power of prayer 
came to her. and she muttered in the accents 
of her childhood, “Lord, gie Keith a bit o' guid 
sense.'’ 

Then they struck. 


Carpenter. Just one moment—Mr. Carpenter 
is calling.” 

In a moment the solicitor came on the line. 
Keith had met him once before, a heavy, 
methodical man whose office w'as in Bedford 
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Square. He said, “Mr. Stewart, have you had 
any news of your brother-in-law and your 
sister? Do you know if they have reached 
Tahiti yet?” 

“1 haven’t heard anything. Not since they 
, left Panama.” 

“Nor have 1. I would have thought that 
they’d have cabled their arrival by this time.” 

It .seemed an unnecessary extravagance to 
Keith. “An air letter would do. That’s what 
they've been sending all along.” 

“Yes, I know. I’he airmail to Tahiti is very 
infrequent, though. All mail seems to be in¬ 
frequent to Tahiti. They’re building an aero¬ 
drome there now, but it’s not working yet. I 
would have expected a cable to say they had 
arrived. But you haven’t heard anything?” 

“No, I haven’t. They should be there by 
this time, tliough, shouldn’t they?” 

“The last letter I had was from Panama 
posted on September twenty-ninth. Comman¬ 
der Dermott says in it that they expect to arrive 
in Papeete on November the twentieth. Well, 
here we arc, and it’s December the first. We 
should have heard something by now.” 

They discussed the possibilities of delay in 
arrival and delay in mails for a minute or two. 
Finally Mr. Carpenter said, “There’s no Bri¬ 
tish Consul in Papeete. 1 think I’ll send the 
Governor a short cable asking if there’s any 
news of their arrival.” 

Keith went back to his lathe, vaguely dis¬ 
quieted. He had a great respect for John’s 
solicitor. In his lifetime he had never had 
much to do with the Law. He had met soli¬ 
citors frtrni time to time; some that he had 
met in pubs were clearly not so good. Others 
had been better; one had come to see him 
once because he was making the little Burrell 
traction engine and was in trouble with the 
governor, and because of that he had handled 
the purchase of the Ealing house for Keith. 
Mr. Carpenter, John’s solicitor, w'as different 
again, part of the wider world. John’s world, 
infinitely competent and infinitely courteous. 
Keith would have hesitated to suggest that 
Mr. Carpenter should take his work. 

When Katie came in she gave Janice and 
Keith their tea, and then he read an Enid 
Blyfon book to Janice for half an hour till it 
was time for her to have her bath and go to 
bed. Katie looked after that, and he went 
down to his desk in the basement to write an 
article about fusible plugs. He sat for a long 
time fingering the four little screwed pieces 
that had been loaded with the different solders, 
the paper ready to his hand, but the words 
would not come. It was incredible that any¬ 
thing could have happened. 
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When Janice was safely in bed in the room 
beside his workshop, he went upstairs and told 
Katie all about it in the parlour. “I don’t 
think anything could have happened,” he said 
uneasily. “It’s just that they haven’t got there 
yet.” 

Katie said, “They wouldn’t have got jammed 
among all that ice, would they?” 

He knew that she had it in her mind 
that John and Jo had taken a course some¬ 
where over the North Pole, but how she had 
got hold of that idea he did not know. He 
pulled out the school atlas that they had. 
“They didn’t go that w-ay,” he explained. “It’s 
hot the way they went.” He turned to the map 
of the Pacific, “Down here.” He traced the 
route from Panama to Tahiti with his finger. 

“Oh, I remember. It looks an awful long 
way, Keith. All that blue would mean it’s 
sea, wouldn’t it?” 

“That’s right,” he said. “It is a long way.” 

He studied the longitudes with an eye well ac¬ 
customed to calculations. “It’s—it's seventy- 
five degrees. That’s more than a fifth of the 
way round the world.” He checked the 
figures in wonder. 

She stared at him. “All in one trip? I mean, 
not landing anywhere in all that way ?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“Well, they might take any time. I mean, 
the wind might be against them.” 

“I suppose so,” he said doubtfully. “I think 
it’s quite all right. Still, we'd better not say 
anything in. front of Janice.” 

“There couldn’t be anything wrong, though, 
could there?” 

“I dunno. I don't like that Mr. Carpenter 
sending cables all about the world. Don’t look 
as though he’s any too happy.” 

For the next two days he was restless and ill 
at ease, mainly because he felt himself to be 
quite incapable of assessing the situation. He 
knew nothing about yachts or the sea; the 
oceans to him were something painted blue 
upon the pages of the atlas and no more. He 
had never been out of England. He had sail¬ 
ed once on an afternoon’s excursion, in an old 
paddlo steamer from Weymouth to Luhvorth 
Cove, a distance of six miles; he had liked the 
look of the cliffs from the water but had been 
appalled at the machinery and interested in its 
antiquity till the smells of the engine room 
coupled wjth the slight motion of the vessel 
made him sick. He knew that this experience 
was * no guidance for assessing any hazards 
that might lie around his sister on her voyage, 
and his ignorance distressed and worried him. 

Mr. Carpenter rang him up again on the 
morning of the third. “Mr. Stewart,” he said, 
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“1 wonder if you could come up and see me? 
I’ve got an answer to that cable, and there’s a 
good deal that I think we should discuss.” 
“Have they got to Tahiti ?” 

“Not yet,” said the solicitor. “I’m having 
further enquires made out there. But in the 
meantime, 1 would like to sec you if you could 
look in.” 

“1 can come up now, if you like,” said 
Keith. “1 don’t punch a clock.” 

They fixed a time; Keith took off his apron 
and w'ashed his hands, put on his dark suit, and 
started off towards the bus. It was raining 
with a cold December drizzle; he wore a 
gieasy old raincoat and an equally greasy old 
soft hat; he had a shabby muffler round his 
fhroat. He was pale with lack of sun and 
exercise, and running a bit to fat. He looked, 
as he sat in the trolley bus taking him to 
Ealing Broadway, like any one of thousands of 
men to be seen in buses in any industrial dis¬ 
trict, and he was. 

He got to the solicitor’s office at about half 
past eleven, and he was shown straight in. Mr. 
Carpenter got up from his desk to meet him. 
“1 told you that 1 had an answer to that cable, 
Mr. Stewart,” he said directly. “I’m afraid it 
isn’t very satisfactory.” 

He passed the flimsy to Keith, who could 
not read it without the steel-rimmed spectacles 
he always had to use for close work. He undid 
his shabby coat, fumbled for his spectacle case, 
and put them on. The cable was in English, 
and it read: 

NATIVES FROM KAUTAIVA ISLAND 
REPORT SMALL VESSEL WRECKED 
TN HL'RRICANE NOVEMBER 19TH 
ON REEF OFF MAROKOTA ISLAND 
BODIES ONE MAN ONE WOMAN 
BURIED MAROKOTA STOP SHEAR¬ 
WATER NOW MUCH OVERDUE 
MAKING FURTHER ENQUIRIES 

ADMINISTRATION PAPEETE. 
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“We must hope that it isn’f true,” the soli¬ 
citor said. “I thought it was suflSciently ser¬ 
ious to ask you to come up, though. I ’didn’t 
want to read this out to you upon the tele¬ 
phone.” 

Keith said, “Thank you, sir.” He raised 
his eyes. “I’ve got their daughter staying with ' 
us in the flat,” he said. “I’ll have to tell her, 
won’t 1?” 

“How old is she? . Twelve, is it?” 

“Ten. Only ten.” 

The solicitor tightened his lips. “If it’s true, 
she’ll have to be told some time, Mr. 
Stewart,” he said. “I should talk it over with 
your wife. When you’ve had time to think 
this over for a little you may decide it’s better 
to wait until the news is definite.” 

Keith asked, “You think it’s definite now, 
don’t you? I mean, you think they’ve been 
drowned?” 

*T think the Governor thinks it’s definite,” 
Mr. Carpenter said carefully. “I don’t think 
that he would have cabled quite in those terms 
unless he was fairly sure.” 

Keith laid the cable down upon the desk. 
“It’s got to happen to us all, some day,” he 
said. “It’s when it happens suddenly, to your 
own people, it comes as a bit of a blow.” 

“1 know.” The solicitor picked up a sheaf 
of papers from his desk. “1 don't know if 
you want to talk about the future just now, 
Mr. .Stewart, or if you would rather come up 
again when we know' more. If, unhappily, 
your sister and her hu.sband should be dead, a 
new set of circumstances comes into being, as 
you probably know.” 

“1 know they wanted us to take care of 
Janice if anything happened,” Keith said. “It 
might be better if we talk about that now.” 

“You know tlie contents of their wills?” 

“I think .so. They w'anted me to be trustee 
or something. 1 said I would.” 

“Yes. That was at our previous meeting, in 
this office. It was after that meeting that I 
drew up these wills.” He handled them upon 
the desk before him. “They are very simple 
wills, Mr. Stew'art. 1 don’t think I should show 
them lo you till the deaths arc established, but 
as you are already acquainted with the most 
important features I think w'e can discuss what 
may arise from them.” He paused. “Both 
wills are in identical terms, as perhaps you 
know. That .seems to make it immaterial 
which spouse died first. Each will leaves the 
entire estate lo the surviving spouse. If the 
spouse should be already dead, then the entire 
estate passes to the daughter Janice, to be held 
in trust for her until she attains the age of 
tw'enty-five. You are appointed ffie sole 


The solicitor, watching closely, saw the fat, 
pallid lips quiver a little. The shabby little 
man stood motionless, staring at the cable. “Sit 
down, Mr. Stewart,” he said gently. “I’m 
afraid this isn’t veiy good new's.” He went on 
talking, as was his habit upon these occasions. 
“There’s nothing very definite in that,” he 
said. “As you see, ft seems to be just a ru¬ 
mour brought to Tahiti by natives from 
another island. We_ can’t come to any con¬ 
clusion till wc get more news.” 

Keith sat down heavily,' loosening his muff¬ 
ler. “It’s terrible,” he muttered. “I never 
thought anything like this could happen.” 
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trustee, and you and I are appointed joint 
executors to the wills. In consideration of your 
trusteeship, you are to receive the sura of one 
thousand pounds from the estate.” He paused. 
“Jf the daughter should decease before the 
expiration of the trust, or if she should be 
already dead, you receive the same legacy of 
one thousand pounds, but the balance of the 
esUde passes back to the Dungannon family.” 

“That means, Td have, to sort of look after 
the money for her and give it her when she 
gets to be twenty-live, does it?” 

“That is correct, Mr. Stewart. Both wills 
name you as the guardian of the child Janice 
and both wills appoint you as the sole trustee. 
You would have to invest the money for her in 
certain selected securities that wc call Trustee 
Slocks, and you would devote the interest to 
her education and genera! benefit during the 
period of the trust. In case of necessity you 
have power to realise some of the capital for 
her benelir.” 

“I've never had tii do anything like that 
before," Keith said doubtfully. 

The solicitor nodded. “You may need a 
little help. I realise that. If you have confi¬ 
dence in your own solicitor he would be the 
best person to assist you. Otherwise, 1 should 
be glad to.” 

Mr. C!annon hud made a nice little model of 
the Burrell traction engine, but privately Keith 
did not think that he had handled the purdiasc 
of the house at lialing any too well. It had 
taken a long time and there had been trouble 
with the Council over the alterations, which 
might not have been his fault. “I’d be grate¬ 
ful, if it’s not putting you out.” He meant, if 
the scale of the business was worth the time of 
a man like Mr. Carpenter. “Do you know 
how much money there might be?” 

The solicitor turned over the papers on his 
desk. “1 hold a power of attorney both for 
your sister and for her husband.” he said. “1 
know of three bank accounts. Your si'-tcr has 
an account at Soiithsca, your brother-in-law 
has one at 'VIversiokc, and he has snother at 
the head office of the bank here in i omion. in 
Throgmorton St. When 1 bcgtin to get troubled 
about their non-arrival at 'fahiti 1 wrote to all 
three banks for a statement of account and a 
list of securities that tlicy might be hoKling on 
behalf of my clients, using the power of 
attorney.” 

He paused. “The Throgmorton St. office 
report a credit balance of lifty-six pounds 
eighteen shillings and fournence,” lie said, 
“Your brother-in-law’s account at Alvcr.stoke 
is three pounds four shillings and tcnnencc in 
credit. Your sister’s account in South.sca 
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show's a debit balance—^that is to say, an over¬ 
draft— of four pounds sixteen shillings and 
fivepence. Adding those up, there seems to 
be a total credit balance of fifty-five pounds 
six shillings and ninepcncc. All three banks 
state that they arc holding no securities.” 

Keith .stared at him. “But that's daft! I 
mean, they’ve got more than fifty-five pounds!” 

“1 have always imagined so, myself,” said 
Mr. C’arpcnter. “I must say, at the moment I 
am perple.xed. Do you know of any other bank 
accounts that they might have had, or where 
they might have deposited their securities?” 

Keith shook his head. “ I'licy never talked 
of things like (hat, Not to me, anyway.” 

“Oil. 1 had hoped that you might have the 
answer.’’ The solicitor paused in thought. “1 
Ino'c a numiicr of (.'ommander Dermotl’s pa¬ 
pers in my keeping.” he remarked. “When he 
gave up his flat he left a suitcase full of 
receipts and eorrespoiidenee witli me, w-i’ 
instructions to send it to him later on in 
C anada, or wherever he decided to settle. Pro¬ 
bably 1 shall find the answer in that." He 
thought for a moment. “He certainly (old me 
that the contents were receipts and correspond¬ 
ence. But probably the share certificates tlicm- 
.selves are there. I shall have to look and sec ” 

“That's where thev’l! be,” said Keith. "Do 
you know how much money they might have 
left? 1 mean, if they arr dead?” 

“Commander Dermott gave me to under¬ 
stand that the estate would be between twenty 
and twenty-five thousand poumfs.” 

“That's about what T thought,” said Keith. 

'I’hey left it that they would meet again 
when Mr. (’arpenter had received further news 
fiom the Administration in Papeete, by which 
time he hoped to have found tlie missing sec¬ 
urities. Keith lunched absent-mindedly in a 
l.vons caletciia. and went back all the way to 
l-.alina down Oxford Street, through Nolting 
Hii! Ciate and Shepherd’s Bush, on top of a 
bus, deeply troubled in his mind. He had 
loved his sister though in recent years he had 
seen little of her, and he had felt honoured 
when Jolin Dermott had suggested that he 
should" be their trustee and guardian of their 
daughter, rather than one of their naval friends 
or one of their relations in Northern Ireland. 
They had chosen him, he knew, because of his 
stable life, because he was always there, in the 
same place, with the same wife, doing the same 
things; the Ditngannons fell in and out of 
man'iage with the greafer.t alacrity and savoir 
jciirc: their naval friends were apt to uproot 
and go to Kenya or Hong Kong. Tliey knew 
that through wars and rumours of war, what¬ 
ever happened in the greater world, Keith 
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Stewart would go on living at No. 56 Somerset 
Road, Ealing, because bis workshop was there, 
built up and established over the years. To 
uproot all his machine tools and remove the 
whole of his equipment to another house would 
mean a dislocation to his work that was un¬ 
thinkable. He was anchored firmly in the same 
place by his workshop, and by his own in¬ 
clinations. 

He got back to his house an hour before 
Janice was due back from school, his mind 
full of his little niece. If her parents were 
indeed dead, they would have to tell her, but 
he could not imagine how they were going to 
do it. Katie might have some ideas; Katie 
v^as good with children. His mind ranged on 
beyond the bad half-hour to the part that he 
could play. Janice would have to have some¬ 
thing to play with, to take her mind off death. 
A doll's house? She already had one, and was 
gelling a bit old for it. A bicycle? Not old 
enuugh, and children didn’t seem to have them 
nowadays, perhaps because of the Iraflic. A 
scooter? Somerset Road was a quiet bye-street 
thtii carried no through tralTic; she could use 
a scooter there and be in no danger, and it 
would take her out of doors, and keep her 
warm. His mind ranged over the job. He 
had a couple of eight-inch, nibbor-tyred wheels 
left over from a little traction engine passenger 
truck. ;md he could bore them out to take a 
ball race each side. Inch-and-a-quarter steel 
tube for the steering head, parallel live-eights 
tubes fi)r the frame; he could brai’c that up 
in no time. Make the handlebars first, be¬ 
cause they' would have to be chrome-pi:’,ted 
He had some red paint for the rest of it, which 
would make it look gay. He went down to 
the workshop directly he got home and took 
the little bronze sphere of the automatic pilot 
from the bench and packed it carefully away 
in rags in an old cigar box with its tiny trans¬ 
istor rectifier and the delicate relays, clearing 
the decks for a more mundane job. and started 
work upon the handlebars. Better to work 
at something than to sit thinking of Joanna 
and their childhood together in the Renfrew 
streets.' 

When Janice came in he suggested that she 
should draw a farm with all the animals for 
him, and he took her down wnth him to the 
workshop and settled ber down at his desk 
with a large sheet of paper, clearing away 
letters from Cornwall and Colchester and Cali¬ 
fornia to make a space for her. He went' on 
working at the handlebars, which were too 
immature as yet to draw her notice, and as 
he worked he measured her furtively with his 
eye for the height of the steering head. Thirty- 
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two inches from the ground From time to 
time he stopped work to admire her picture. 

That evening, after Janice was in bed, he 
told Katie all about it. “This chap in this 
place Papeete — the Governor — he thinks 
they’re dead,’’ he said heavily. “There’s no 
doubt of that.” 

“It might have been some other boat,” she 
suggested. 

“They buried two.people,” he replied, “a 
man and a woman. On this other island, 
Maro ... something or other.” 

I'hcy looked for it in the atlas unavailingly. 
“Ought we to tell her?” he asked. 

She shook her head. “Not now. Wait till 
we know for sure. She’s not old cnougli for 
things not being certain.” 

“1 started to make her a scooter,” he said. 
“I’ll keep it under cover, all in bits, until we 
know.” 

“'I'hat’ll be nice for her,” she said, “She 
can use it up and down the pavement, not on 
the road.” 

He told her about the missing securities. 
“He’ll find them, all right,” he said. “I mean, 
they must be there somewheie.” 

“They couldn’t have taken them with them, 
in the boat?” 

“That’s possible,” he remarked. “They 
might have done that. But then, that wouldn’t 
matter, because they’d still be the owner 
of the shares in companies in England, or 
where have you. It just means that the law¬ 
yers would have to get copies. Be a bit more 
expense. The money would be there just the 
same.” 

She did not fully understand this, but let it 
pass. “Until it’s all squared up, though, 
there's just fifty-five pounds?” 

He nodded. “Not much to bring her up 
on, not in the way they'd want. But it’ll be 
all right. The money must be somewhere.” 

“It's enough,” she said. “She’d live with 
us till she’s grown up, like as if she was our 
own kid. I don’t want any money with her.” 

“Be a bit tight,” he said. 

She smiled. “We’ll manage.” 

He was content with that; if Katie said that 
they could manage, it was so. He himself 
had never cared much about money, or wanted 
it, or taken any interest in it except so far as it 
controlled the equipment of his workshop. 
That was very largely over now; the tools he 
had would last his lifetime and only minor 
additions would be necessary from time to time. 
He was content to take what income he could 
derive from the work he loved and live on 
that without complaint; the management of the 
Miniature Mechanic knew all about him and 
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gave him just enough to keep him in a very 
modest way of life, the finances of their maga¬ 
zine allowing no more. He kept no car, drank 
very little, and hardly smoked at all. Eacii 
year they look a fortnight’s summer holiday 
in Cornwall and went for motor-coach rides, 
but that was only possible because Katie 
worked. She managed all of their finances 
and saved about a hundred pounds a year for 
the gradual repayment' of the mortgage. 

It was a week before Mr. Carpenter rang 
again, again at about ten o'clock in the morn¬ 
ing. He said, “1 have a further cable from 
the Governor in Papeete, Mr. Stewart. Could 
you come up and see me again, do you thick?” 

Keith said, “I’ll come up right away. Can 
you tell me what’s in the cable?” 

“Not very good news, I am afraid.” 

“Oh. They’re dead, are they?” 

“1 am afraid so. The vessel that went on 
the reef at Marokota Island was undoubtedly 
Shearwater. They have some of the clothing 
from the bodies.” 

Keith said dully, “I'll come up right away, 
sir.” 

He was sitting with the solicitor in Bedford 
Square an hour and a half later, reading the 
cable. “There doesn’t seem to be any doubt 
about it now,” he said. “This full report he 
says he’s sending — we haven’t had that yet, 
1 suppose?” 

Mr. Carpenter shook his head. “Tliis only 
came in during the night.” 

“Well, that’s the end of it.” He sat in silence 
for a minute. “We’ll have to tell Janice now.” 

“I am afraid so.” The solicitor paused, 
and then said, “If I may speak from my ex¬ 
perience, don’t be too much influenced by the 
child's first reaction, Mr. Stewart. It will be 
very painful, because there will be floods of 
tears. They will go on for a day, and then 
they will dry up. A child's wounds heal very 
quickly — or appear to, anyway. The thing 
is patience and enduring kindness.” 

The engineer glanced at him gratefully. “1 
know. I’ve been making her a scooter.” 

“A scooter?” 

“You know — what kids have, to push 
about on with one foot. I’ve got it painted 
red. She hasn’t seen it yet.” 

“A very good idea, Mr. Stewart. You say 
you made it yourself ?” 

Keith nodded. “I can do that sort of thing.” 

“How fortunate you are....” The solicitor 
turned back to the papers on his desk. “I 
have been going into my client’s financial 
affairs since I saw you last,” he said. “I am 
afraid they are rather unsatisfactory.” 
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“You haven’t been able to find the securit¬ 
ies?” 

“The securities that John Dermott held were 
all sold, Mr. Stewart, between February and 
April of this year. The proceeds were paid 
into the Throgmorton St. branch of his bank. 
They totalled —” he glanced at a paper “— 
twenty-six thousand ei^t hundred and forty- 
four pounds, eleven shillings and tenpence.” 

“What’s happened to that money, then?” 

“Between March and the end of May,” said 
the solicitor, “cheques were drawn in favour 
of a firm called Roscnblaum and Franck totall¬ 
ing twenty-seven thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds, sixteen and twopence.” He 
raised his eyes and looked at Keith. “Rosen- 
blaum and Franck are dealers in precious 
stones, Mr. Stew’art — principally diamonds, 

I think. They arc quite a reputable fiim.” 

Keith stared at him. “What on earth did 
they want with those?” 

Mr. Carpenter said, “I know no more than 
you do, Mr. Stewart. But I have talked to a 
pmtncr in the firm, Mr. Franck.” 

“What did he say?” 

The solicitor leaned back in his chair. “Mr. 
Franck is still a youngish man, under forty, I 
would say. He told me that he knew Com¬ 
mander Dermott well. He served under him 
in the recent war, when he would have been 
between twenty and twenty-five years old. He 
has a very high opinion of your brother-in-law. 

I am telling you this in order that you may 
understand the background of this business.” 

He paused. “I would say that Elias Franck 
is a Jew, and a very good one. He inherited 
the family business from his father. He told 
me that Commander Dermott came to him last 
spring and wanted to buy diamonds that would 
be readily saleable in any part of the world. 
Mr. Franck told me that they sometimes get 
enquiries of that sort, and in such cases they 
avoid asking questions. It is no business of 
theirs what the purchaser wishes to do with 
the gems. Their business is to sell precious 
.stones in London.” 

Keith nodded. “I see. They don’t want to 
get mixed up in anything.” 

“Exactly.” The solicitor went on, “Com¬ 
mander Dermott bought diamonds to the value 
I have stated, twenty-seven thousand pounds 
odd, and took them away with him.” 

“Just like that?” 

Mr. Carpenter inclined his head. “Mr. 
Franck tells me that he was very careful in his 
selection of the gems for Commander Dermott 
on account of the sincere regard that he feels 
towards him. He thinks that your brother-in- 
law might well make money on the re-sale, and 
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if the diamonds should come again upon the 
market he would like to have the first refusal 
of the business.” He paused. “There is just 
one other thing. Commander Dermott asked 
him for the name of a reputable broker on the 
west coast of America. Mr. Franck gave him 
an introduction to a firm in which he has con¬ 
fidence, in Los Angeles.” 

He paused. “1 have been wondering if 
Commander Dermott took those diamonds 
with him in the yacht.” 

Keith stared at him. “1 suppose he might 
have done. But why should he want to do 
a thing like that?” 

Mr. Carpenter sat in thought for a minute, 
“I* can only surmise, Mr. Stewart,” he said. 
“But, as I understand the matter, it was the 
ihtention of your brother-in-law to settle per¬ 
manently in the dollar area, perhaps in British 
Columbia. There arc restrictions on the 
transfer of capital from England to the dollar 
area, as perhaps you know. Under the present 
regulations your brother-in-law could only have 
transferred a very small part of his capital into 
dollars each year. It might have taken ten 
years, or more, to tran.sfer the whole of it.” 

“You think he bought diamonds and took 
them with him in the yacht, to sell them in 
America and get his capital that way?” 

“I think it possible.” 

“Did he ever tell you he was going to do 
that?” 

The .solicitor placed both hands on.the desk 
in front of him. “Mr. Stewart,” he said, “if 
Commander. Dermott did that, it was an illegal 
act. It was very highly illegal and would 
■;ave resulted in a considerable prison 
sentence if he had been detected. A solicitor 
must not allow' a client to tell him that 
he intends to commit a felony. If the client 
should do so, the solicitor must refuse to ad¬ 
vise him or to handle his case; in certain cir¬ 
cumstances his duty would be to inform the 
proper authorities. Commander Dermott 
never told me or gave me any indication that 
he intended to do such a thing.” ‘ 

Keith.said, “Fm sorry, sir. I didn't know',” 

“That’s all right, Mr. Stewart.” He smiled. 
“If your brother-in-law had such a thing in 
mind, he knew enough not to come and tell 
me about it.” 

“I don’t understand why it should have been 
so illegal,” the engineer said. “It was his own 
money.” 

“That is the law of the land,” the solicitor 
replied. “Dollars are short in this country. I 
am not allowed to spend more than a hundred 
pounds in America if I wish to go there for 
a holiday. In the same way, your brother-in- 
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law was not allowed to take twenty-six or 
twenty-seven thousand pounds to spend in the 
United States or Canada.” 

“I see.” Keith glanced at the solicitor. 
"He did tell me once that he wanted’to buy 
a house when he got to a place called Victoria, 
on Vancouver Island.” 

“He told you that?” 

Keith nodded. 

“I doubt if he could have done that very 
easily by any legal transfer of capital. Not 
unless the payments could have been deferred 
over an exces.sivc period of time.” 

“He didn’t say anything about that. He 
just said that he w’as going to buy a house 
there.” 

“I see.” I'hey discussed this for a time, 
but Keith could remember nothing more. 
Presently the solicitor said, “If in fact these 
diamonds were with them in the yacht, 1 am 
afraid that the prospects of recovering them 
do not seem very rosy.” 

“We don’t know yet how badly the yacht 
was wrecked,” Keith said. “Things might 
have been saved of! her — luggage, or things 
like that.” 

“From a yacht, a wooden yacht, wrecked on 
a coral reef some distance from the land, in 
a tropical hurricane? 1 think she must have 
broken up, Mr. Stewart, otherwise the bodies 
of the. crew would hardly have been washed 
ashore. In that case all her contents would 
have been scattered over the sea floor. But 
we shall know more of the condition of the 
vessel when we get that report. I do not per¬ 
sonally feel very hopeful.” 

Keith glanced at him. “It's fifty-five quid, 
then?” 

“1 am afraid it looks rather like it. Do you 
think that you can manage with the daughter, 
without any appreciable money, Mr. Stew-art? 
In the circumstances 1 should have no hesita¬ 
tion in approaching the Dungannon family 
on her behalf.” 

“Katie says that we can manage.” said the 
engineer. “Katie — that's my wife. After 
all, it’s no more than if w'e had a kid of our 
own.” 

“There would be no difficulty in approach¬ 
ing the Dungannons. I could write to Lord 
Dungannon personally.” 

“If they paid for her schooling and that,” 
said Keith shrewdly, “they'd want to have her, 
wouldn’t they? I mean, they wouldn’t want for 
her to go on living with Katie and me, and 
going to Miss Pearson’s school down the road, 
and Ealing High School after that? Holidays, 
they’d want her to be w'ith them in Northern 
Ireland?” 
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“They might,” the solicitor agreed. 

The engineer shook his head. “That’s not 
what Jo wanted for her,” be said. “Nor did 
John. When they left her with us, they did 
it for a- purpose. They could have left her in 
Northern Ireland with the big house and people 
with titles and ponies to ride and all of that. 
But they didn’t do that. They didn’t even 
like her going there last summer much, but 
they kind of had to. What they wanted to do 
was for her to stay with us.” 

“Do you know why they took that line?” 
asked Mr. Carpenter. “1 know that that was 
their intention, but do you know why?” 

“They had ideas,” Keith .said awkwardly. 
“I mean, people getting divorced two or three 
times, and mess and muddle over the children. 
They didn’t want Janice to grow up thinking 
that was the usual way people did. They 
thought she’d be better off witli Katie and me 
in Ealing, seeing it was just for a short time.” 

“It’s going to be for a long time now.” said 
the solicitor. 

“1 know. But Katie says we can manage.” 
He paused. “I'd like to find out all we can 
about things that might have been washed up 
from the yacht.” 

“It’s just possible that the diamonds might 
have been recovered,” said Mr. Carpenter. 
“If so, they would be in the hands of the French 
authorities.” He sat in silence for a minute, 
and then said, “I will find out everything I can, 
Mr. Stewart. But I shall have to word any 
enquiry rather carefully. If the diamonds 
were taken out of the United Kingdom it was 
a most illegal act.” 

Keith sat with his brows wrinkled. “ How 
do the French come into this?” he asked. 

“Tahiti and the Tuamoto Islands arc a part 
of French Oceania,” the solicitor told him. 
“Just as if they were French colonies.” 

“I didn’t know' that,” the engineer said 
humbly. “I thought that they were Japanese 
or somctliing.” 

He left the solicitor’s office a few minutes 
later with the thought dominant m his mind 
that now either he or Katie would have to tell 
Janice that her father and mother were dead. 
He had the red scooter finished and painted, 
hanging up in what had once been the coal 
cellar of the house and now was used as a box- 
room. He had made it with pleasure for her, 
but now that the moment had come to use it 
as an anodyne it did not seem to be quite the 
right thing after all. He walked down to Hol- 
born and then eastward.'; looking in the shop 
windows till he came to Gamage’s. He went 
into the big store, mingling with the crow'd of 
Christmas shoppers till he found the toy depart- 
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ment and browsed around there, a pale- 
faced, rather fat little man in a greasy raincoat. 
He was already conscious of the need for eco¬ 
nomy, and finally he bought a yellow and blue 
plastic duck that would float in the bath. He 
knew us he bought it that it was much too 
young a present for a child of ten, but he 
bought it feeling that somehow it might be the 
right thing in the circumstances. 

He got back to the flat in Ealing early in 
the afternoon, carrying the duck in a paper 
bag. He had thought of stopping at the store 
in Ealing Broadway and discussing the posi¬ 
tion across the counter with Katie in the House¬ 
hold Linen, but he had abandoned that idea. 
Katie would want to come home early in order 
to be at home when Janice got back from 
school, and it did not seem quite fair to him to 
throw all the dirty work on Katie. He felt that 
lie would rather tell Janice himself and get tlie 
back of the job broken before Katie got home; 
enough would fall upon her later, anyway. 

He was sitting in his chair before the fire 
in the parlour when Janice came back from 
scliool, a slim, dark-haired child in a thick blue 
overcoat and a blue hat with the school ribbon 
on it. He called. “That you, Jan? Take off 
your coal and come in here. Tve got some¬ 
thing I want to tell you.” 

She came in, and he sat up in his chair. 
“What do you want to tell me?” she asked. 

“Come over here,” he said. She came close, 
and he put his arm around the slender little 
waist in the gym tunic. He could only take 
this straight. “Look, Jan.” he said. “Tve 
got something serious Tve got to tell you. You 
know about boats and yachts, and how they 
get wrecked sometimes, running on shore, on 
rocks?” 

She nodded. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “the people in the 
boats get, drowned when that happens.” 

She stared at him, and he knew that the 
realisation was already with her. She asked, 
“Drowned dead?” 

“That docs happen sometimes, in a ship¬ 
wreck,” he said gently. 

“Has that happened to my Mummy and 
Daddy ?” 

“I’m afraid it has, Jan,” he said steadily. 
“They got into a terrible storm, a long, long 
way from here. And they were wrecked.” 

“Are they drowned dead. Uncle Keith?” 

“I’m afraid fficy are, both drowned,” he 
replied. “Come and sifup on my knee.” 

He had thought 'that she would burst into 
tears, but that did not happen. She came up 
on his knee and he held her close, and so they 
sat in silence for ten minutes. At last she 
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askeS, “Do you think my Mummy and Daddy 
were very frightened when the ship got 
wrecked?” 

The adult quality of the question amazed 
him; children were so much older than you 
thought they were. “No,” he said. “No, 1 
don’t think that they’d ever have been fri^t- 
ened. They weren’t that sort of people. And 
you won’t be frightened of things either, 
1 don’t think.” 

She shook her head. He reached down 
beside his chair and brought up the paper bag. 
“J bought you a duck,” he said. “I’m not sure 
if it’s a very good present, but 1 wanted to 
bring you something and this was all that i 
could think of.” 

She pulled it out of the paper bag upon his 
knee. “It’s a lovely duck,” she said. “Can 
1 have it in the bath?” 

, “Of course,” he said. 

She wriggled round upon his knee and kiss¬ 
ed him. “It’s a lovely present,” she said. 
“Thank you ever so much for it.” 

He held her for a moment, and then said, 
“What about a cup of tea?” 

She got down from his knee. There were 
still no tears. “Can T come and watch you 
make a bit in the workshop?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “I’ll make a bit 
specially for you. What sort of a bit shall we 
make?” 

Her eye fell on the duck, clutched close in 
her arms. “Can you make an egg for the duck 
to lay?” 

His mind ran quickly over techniques and 
materials to hand. “1 can make you all sorts 
of eggs,” he said, “but none of them would 
be quite the right colour. A duck’s egg ought 
to be a sort of bluey-green.” He thought 
rapidly. “We could do a silvery egg in steel, 
or a yellow egg if we heated a steel egg a bit, 
or a blue egg if we heated a steel egg quite a 
lot, or a grey egg if we case-hardened it. Or 
we could make a coppery-coloured egg if we 
made it out of copper. But I can’t just see 
how we could make a proper-coloured duck’s 
egg, unless we painted it.” 

She smiled at him. “It isn’t a proper- 
coloured duck, so it wouldn’t have proper- 
coloured eggs, would it? But it’s a lovely 
duck.” She stroked its plastic hide. “Can I 
have one egg of each sort, so that we can 
make a nest for her to sit on?” 

“I can’t make them all before your bedtime,” 
he said. “We can rhake one now, and then 
ril make the rest after you're in bed, and then 
I’ll put them on the table by your bed and you 
can have them in the morning.” He paused. 
“Which one would you like me to make now?” 


“The blue one,” she said. 

He got up from his chair. “All right,, we’ll 
go down and make a blue egg.” 

He took her by the hand and they went 
together down the steep wooden stairs- into the 
front basement room that was his clean work¬ 
shop. He. pulled out the high stool that he 
sometimes sat upon before the bench and sat 
her up upon it so she cquld see everything that 
he was doing at the threc-and-a-half-inch lathe, 
and began a running commentary on his opera¬ 
tions. He picked a three-inch end of inch- 
diameter steel rod out of the scrap box, put 
it in the three-jaw chuck, started the lathe, and 
chamfered the end to forty-live degrees. A 
lifetime of such work had made him very quick; 
in a minute he was working with a hand- 
scraper on a rest turning the end of the steel 
to form the large end of the egg, talking to 
the little girl all the time. Three emery sticks 
of successive lineness followed the scraper, and 
the large end was finished. He brought for¬ 
ward the parting tool and parted off the piece 
one and a half inches long down to a diameter 
of about a quarter of an inch, and chamfered 
the small end shape roughly by the careful 
manipulation of a knife tool in the four-tool 
post. Then came careful work again with the 
hand-scraper, then the final parting off. He 
gave the warm, nearly finished egg to the little 
girl to hold while he found a one-inch-bore 
copper collar and put it in the chuck. Then 
he put the egg in it, small end outwards, and 
pinched it up, using the tailstock centre to set 
it roughly true, started the lathe again, and 
went to work very gently with the hand-scraper 
and the emery sticks till he had it finished to 
his satisfaction. Then he took it from the 
lathe, gave it a final burnish on a rouge polish¬ 
ing mop at the tool grinder, and gave it to her 
to hold, a new. silvery, shiny egg. It had 
taken him less than twenty minutes to make. 

“There'll be another one like that in the. 
morning,” he said, “and a grey one and a yel¬ 
low one and a copper one. But now we’ll 
make this one blue.” 

He helped her down from the stool, still 
clutching the plastic duck and the new, shiny 
egg, and led her into his dirty workshop. He 
lit a bunsen burner and arranged a tin filled 
with about an inch of sand above the burner 
on a little metal stand a.nd began to heat the 
sand. Pre.sently he took the egg from her and 
dropped it on the sand and began to stir the 
sand expertly with a small pair of tongs, al¬ 
ways keeping the egg on top of a good layer 
of the hot sand, turning it over and over. As 
the heat increased it took a yellow tint, which 
grew darker as they watched and began to turn 
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to blue. He made the little girl stand back, 
turned out the bunsen, put on a thick leather 
glove ready on the bench beside him, picked 
^e hot egg from the sand quickly and drop¬ 
ped it in a tin of oil upon the bench. It made 
a sizzling splash and a little spurt of hot oil; 
he waited a moment, took off the glove, and 
hshed it out of the oil, and wiped it carefully 
on a clean rag. Then he gave it to Janice, 
a deep, brilliantly blue. egg. 

“It’s .a lovely egg,” she said. “It’s such a 
pretty colour, just like Diana's frock. Thank 
you ever so much, Uncle Keith.” 

There was the sound of tlie front door up¬ 
stairs, and Katie’s step in the hall. “Lord,” 
he exclaimed. “’J here’s Katie, and we haven't 
done anything about the tea!” 

She scurried to the stairs, the duck held firm¬ 
ly in her arms, the egg clenched tight in one 
hand. “I’ll go and put the kettle on.” 

He followed her more slowly, and arrived 
in the hall in time to hear her greet Katie. 
“Uncle Keith has bought me a duck and I can 
have it in the bath and he made me a blue egg 
for it to lay and he’s going to make me more 
eggs tonight, a silver one and a yellow one and 
a grey one and a copper one so she’ll have 
five eggs to sit on in a nest.” 

He heard Katie say, a little dazed, “What a 
beautiful duck and what a lovely egg. Keith 
spoils you.” 

Janice said, “He made the egg in the lathe 
and I watched and we forgot all about the tea. 
But I’ll run and put the kettle on now.” 

She scurried off into the kitchenette, duck 
and egg held close. In the hall Keith said in 
a low lone, “It’s true enough, old girl. 1 went 
up and saw Carpenter again this morning. 
They were both drowned, and buried on the 
island.” He paused. “I’ve told her.” 

“You’ve told Janice?” He nodded. “How 
did she take it?” 

“She didn’t cry,” he said. “She just sat 
quiet on my knee for a bit, and then we went 
down and made the egg.” 

“She didn’t cry at all?’’ He shook his head. 
“On, that’s bad,” she said in a low tone. 
“You’re sure she understood?” 

“She understood all right,” he replied. 

She stood in silence. “Well, I dunno.” 
she said at last. “Wc'll talk about it tonight 
after she’s in bed. In the meantime, don’t let’s 
say anything unless she brings the subject up. 
Let her take it her own way.” She paused. 
“T think I’ll give her one of those phenabarb- 
itone tablets tonight.” 

She went into the kilchenott.^ to run up a 
dish of scrambled eggs, and Keith went down 
into his dean workshop to sweep away the 
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steel shavings from the lathe and to starf^vork 
on another egg. He had it nearly finished by' 
the time the meal was on the table, and was 
half way through a third one by the time the 
meal was washed up and he was called upstairs 
to see the duck swimming with Janice in the 
bath. He went downstairs and worked till he 
had finished the fifth, and brought them up to 
the parlour. He found Katie sitting and darn¬ 
ing a hole in one of Janice's stockings. 

He put the eggs down on the table by his 
chair. “Did she say anything?” 

Katie shook her head, “Only about the 
duck and the eggs. It’s as if she’s kind of 
closed her mind to the other thing.’* She sat 
in silence for a moment, and then said, “1 
think I’ll put my coat on and run round and 
have a talk with Miss Pearson, so that if any¬ 
thing iiappens at the school tomorrow you 
could go round and fetch her home. You 
wouldn't mind doing that, K, if she rang?” 

“Ot course not. These eggs all ought to 
have a coat of lacquer before they get scratch¬ 
ed. I might do that tomorrow, while she’s at 
school. You think it's all right for her to go 
to school, Katie?” 

“I’m sure it is. the way she's taking it. It’s 
just in case anything comes out in the news- 
papcr.s. and the other children start asking 
her — that might set her oil crying or some¬ 
thing.” 

“You’d think thcre’d be a fair chance that 
the newspapers won’t get hold of it,” he said. 
“It’s all in a French colony on the other side 
of the world.” He paused, and then he said, 
“I’ve got the scooter 1 made for her. When 
do you think she ought to have that?” 

“Tomorrow’s Friday,” she said. “Give it to 
her Saturday morning and she can play with 
it all morning if it’s fine. And then in the 
afternoon she can hiive Diana Soskice round 
to play. I’ll see Mrs. Soskice, or else ring 
her up.” 

“There isn’t any money, Katie,” he said. 
“If there was. they had it in the yacht with' 
them.” 

She darned on placidly. “Mr. Carpenter 
coundn’t find the securities?” 

“I hey sold them,” he told her. “Seems like 
they turned everything they had into cash, and 
then lx)ught diamonds, and took them in the 
yacht. Kind of illegal, it was, so he says. 
Seems like they meant to sell the diamonds in 
America or somewhere and buy a house,” 

“That doesn’t sound illegal to me,” she said, 
her eyes fixed on the darn. 

“Well, it is,” he told her. “It’s about the 
worst thing you can do, apart from murdering 
somebody.” 
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“And now the diamonds are lost, so she’ll 
have nothing?” 

“That’s about the long and the short of it,” 
he said. “He asked if he should ask the Dun- 
gannons to help with educating her and that, 
but 1 said no.” 

She shook her head. “I wouldn’t want 
that, and wc can manage.” She dropped her 
busy hands down to her lap, and they were 
still, “i know we can’t give her ail that John 
and Jo would have wanted her to have,” she 
said quietly. “I’m sort of sorry about that, in 
a way. But it does make it more as if she 
was our own child now, and maybe that’s for 
the best, things being like they are.” 

. He stirred uncasiTy in his chair. “Those 
diamonds are her diamonds now, and they 
must be somewhere,” he said uneasily. “1 
mean, I’m the trustee.” 

She picked up her darning again. “You 
can’t be a trustee for what’s at the bottom of 
. the sea,” she said. 

“The ship's not at the bottom of the sea,” 
he said stubbornly. “She got wrecked on a 
eoral reef near an island.” 

“Same thing,” she said, and went on darning, 

Siie went out presently to see Miss Pearson, 
and he went down into the basement. He 
looked into the little bedroom off his dirty 
workshop and saw Janiee sleeping deeply, the 
plastic duck clutched in her arms. He laid 
the other four eggs down beside the blue one 
on the tabic by her side, and pulled the bed¬ 
clothes gently up around her shoulddrs, for the 
night was- cold and the window open. He 
closed the door, and sat down at his desk. 
There was the morning mail, seven letters still 
unopened. Amongst them was one from the 
United States in an ornate airmail envelope, 
the back of which announced to him in neat 
prim that it was from Solomon P. Hirzhorn, 
Box 6507, Tacoma, Washington. He sighed 
a little. Mr. Hirzhorn w'as an enthusiast who 
was building the Congreve clock from Keith’s 
serial in the Miniature Merhanic and Mr. 
Hirzhorn couldn’t read a drawing .very well, 
and \^r. Hirzhorn evidently had a secretary 
with an electric typewriter to whom he could 
dictate, because each letter was about fifteen 
hundred words long; this was the third that 
Keith had answered patiently, though not at 
such length. He settled down to work, and 
worked till midnight. 

The succeeding days, passed anxiously, in a 
state of inarticulate- tension. Janice never 
cried, so far as they could- sec, and she never 
once spoke of her father and mother, but she 
lost aoDCtitc and got very pale. Katie went to 
sec Dr. Simmonds about her, and he came 
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round and stethoscoped her cliest and put her 
on cod liver oil and malt, which she liked^ and 
approved the phenobarbitone at night for the 
next week or so. Nothing happened at school 
because no parent of a child at Miss Pearson’s 
school happened to read I'he Times, the only 
paper which picked up and printed a short 
account of’ the yacht wreck in the I'uamotus. 
Janice played with her scooter in Somerset 
Road on Saturdays, arid achieved some dis¬ 
tinction amongst the other children in the road 
becau.se her uncle had made every bit of it 
himself, instead of buying it in a shop. But 
she continued pale and peaky in appearance. 

Katie said, “She’ll pick up as the spring 
comes on.” But she took her down each 
Saturday morning to Mr. Evans, the chemist, 
to weigh her on the machine in the shop, and 
kept a careful record of her weight. 

The Christmas holidays came. It seemed 
better to Katie and to Keith to cancel the 
arrangements that had been made for Janice 
to go and slay with her Aunt Margaret at 
I unbridge Wells and to keep her with them in 
Ealing, to the extent of disrupting their own 
routines a little for the perioa of the holidays. 
Mr. Buckley agreed to let Katie go on half 
time, working mornings only till school start¬ 
ed again, and Keith suffered an inllux of child¬ 
ren into his Workshops at all hours, sometimes 
working on till one o’clock in the morning to 
keep' abreast of his current jobs. They did 
their work in a welter of children’s parties, 
parties in their ow-n Hat, fetching Janice from 
parties in other people’s homes loaded with 
little presents, with paper caps and unpulled 
crackers. 

In the middle of all this a letter arrived 
from Mr. Carpenter enclosing the report from 
the Governor in Papeete, and suggesting 
that Keith might like to come up for another 
discussion when he had digested the contents. 

It was a fairly long, typewritten report. It 
said that the vessel in question was undoubt¬ 
edly the yacht Sliearnater and the two bodies 
were those of Commander and Mrs. Dermott. 
The yacht had struck on a reef about two 
miles to the south-west of the island of Maro- 
kota, which was only intermittently inhabited 
by natives from Kautaiva Island according to 
the demands of the copra harvest. Tlie yacht 
had struck at the height of the hurricane and 
at that time there were about ten natives on 
Marokota who had seen the vessel as she 
struck the reef, but could do nothing to help. 
She had apparently broken up in a few- hours; 
all that now remained was the keel and some 
of the frames wedged firmly on the reef, from 
which most of the planking had been washed 
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off. There was no question of salvaging the 
yacht. The engine had remained attach^ to 
Us bearers and had been removed by tiie 
natives three days later and placed under cover 
on the island. Much of the remaining heavy 
articles which were within the hull had been 
recovered by the natives by diving, including 
the two Primus stoves and the binnacle, and 
had been taken for their own use. The same 
applied to lighter articles that had been wash¬ 
ed ashore, such as bedding, spars, planking, 
sails, etc. The Governor did not consider 
it practicable to recover these things from the 
natives. He would, however, appreciate in¬ 
structions whether any attempt should be made 
to salvage the engine or whether it should be 
disposed of at his own discretion. He also 
asked for instructions regarding the marking 
and the upkeep of the grave. 

Keith showed this letter to Katie one even¬ 
ing when the turmoil of the current party was 
over. She read it carefully, and then said, "1 
should think the best thing would be to let 
him sell the engine for what he can get for it, 
and put the money towards the cost of the 
headstone for the grave. There’s nothing much 
else that we can do.” 

Keith said, “There’s no hurry. It all w'ants 
a bit of thinking about.” To his mind, it cer¬ 
tainly did. 

She said no more. To her the matter was 
perfectly clear and straightforward; put the 
money for the engine to the cost of the head¬ 
stone and everything would be cleaned up, 
neat and tidy and done with. But Keith was 
handling all this with Mr. Carpenter, and she 
knew her husband to be slow and vacillating 
in matters of business. Let the men settle it in 
their own way. It didn’t matter. 

On New Year's Eve, Keith went up to sec 
Mr. Carpenter. In the solicitor’s office they 
went through the report together. Finally 
Mr. Carpenter said, as Katie had, “I think we 
should instruct the Governor to set the cost 
of the headstone against what he can get for 
the engine, and accept the balance cither way. 
Would you like me to write to him in those 
terms?” 

Keith sat in silence. Finally he said, “I 
think I’d rather leave it be, and think things 
over a bit longer.” 

The solicitor glanced at him curiously. 
“There is no immediate hurry, of course.” 

The engineer looked up. “That’s right,” he 
said. “John and Jo, they’re buried and all 
decent, far as I can sec. Suppose they had a 
headstone, well, there’s no one there to read 
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it.” He paused. “I’m not against a head¬ 
stone,” he said. “Don’t think that. But there’s 
a lot of things in this that want some diinking 
over.” 

The solicitor sat in silence. “I’m here to 
help you, Mr. Stewart,” he said at last. “I 
know that you arc keeping something from me, 
and you may have very good reasons for do¬ 
ing so. I’d just like you to remember that your 
brother-in-law was not only my client, but a 
friend. Just bear that in mind.” 

Keith smiled, and said shrewdly, “Unless it 
came to telling you I might be going to do 
something illegal.” 

“ There are degrees...” said Mr, Carpenter. 

And then he smiled, and said, “.Are you try¬ 
ing to tell me that you see some chance of get¬ 
ting back those diamonds?” 

“I don’t know where they are,” Keith said 
defensively. “1 don’t know anything. I’d like 
to leave the whole thing rest a while until 1 
think it out, what’s best to be done.” He got 
to his feet. 

The solicitor rose with him. “As you like. 

Just remember lh.nt I'm here to help.” He 
picked up the report from his desk. “Would 
you care to take this with you?” 

Keith took the report and thrust it deep into 
the pocket of his greasy raincoat. “I don't 
want you to think I don’t appreciate every¬ 
thing you’ve done, sir,” he said. “But there’s 
just one thing sticking out like a sore 
thumb, and that’s that I’m the trustee. I 
don't want to do things in a hurry. Like 
selling anything.” 

He left the office and walked down to 
Holborn. He stood at the Kingsway corner 
waiting for his bus, and from habit he bought 
a copy of the Evening Staiuhn-il, but he did 
not read it. He stood in a doorway in the 
milling crowd deep in thought, trying to re¬ 
solve his problem. Twelve thousand miles 
away there was a coral reef in French terri¬ 
tory, washed by the sea, not fju: from a coral 
island. Wedged upon that reef there was a 
three ton Uimp of lead surmounted by another 
lump .of concrete. Deep buried in the con¬ 
crete' probably would still be the copper box 
that he had brazed up for John Dermott. In 
the copper box was Jo’s jewel case, red leather, 
and he was now certain in his mind that in 
her jewel case W'ere twenty-six thousand pounds 
worth of diamonds that belonged to Janice, who 
had made a little basket-work nest at school to 
hold the coloured eggs for the plastic duck to 
sit on. 

And he was the trustee. 


-Continued next month. 



Song 

I sowed my wild oats 
Before I was twenty. 
Drunkards and turncoats 
I knew in plenty. 

Most friends betrayed me. 
Each new affair 
Further delayed me. 

I did not care, 


I put no end to 
The life that led me 
The friends to lend to, 
'The bards who bled me. 
Every bad penny 
Finds its otm robber. 
My beds were many 
And my cheques rubber. 


Then with the weather worse 
To the cold river 
I came reciting verse 
With a hangover. 

You shook a clammy hand. 
How could I tell you 
Then that wild oats died and 
Brighter grain grew ? 


Excerpts from the book 


Now once more wintertime 
We sit together. 

In your bright forelock Time 
Gives me good weather. 

All true love I know is 
Patience and care. 

Such grain as I grow is 
lined like your hair. 
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Gone Away 


Dom Moraes 


A Preface 


I was born in Bombay. My family came 
from a part of India that had been colon¬ 
ised by the Portuguese, which explains the 
family name, and also tlio family religion, 
which was Roman Catholicism. One of 
my father's sisters, indeed, became a nun 
and ended up by being beatified. M> 
parents, however, were not religious. My 
father was a journalist; my mother was a 
doctor; both professions tend, 1 should 
think, to discourage one from being spiri¬ 
tual. Though ray father worked for a 
British newspaper, he was a nationalist, 
and many of the people who came to the 
house when I was a child were nationalists 
just out of jail, or hiding from the police, 
or Communists who were oflicially under¬ 
ground. d'hey taught me to play chess and 
lent me books. Because by the time I was 
ten I bad read all the Russian novelists, ray 
pet name was Domski. 

1 was an only child. J was never con¬ 
scious of being lonely; 1 found myself very 
interesting, a vice that has persisted: and 
because even as a child my father was wise 
enough to allow me complete freedom, I 
spent hours sitting in a corner of the sitting- 
room listening to the talk of the revolu¬ 
tionaries, the Communists and anarchists, 
the young writers and the painters. All 
this while I Jiad a secret. 1 could write. 
I wrote stories, essays and poems, but 
mostly poems. When I was about ten 1 be¬ 
gan to show them to my father’s friends. 
'Fhey were all very kind. ITie novelist 
Mulk Raj Anand helped me to coi.cct my 
stories; the painter Manishi Dey did a 
series of charming little water-colours io 
accompany my poems. I felt convinced 
that I was meant to be a writer. 

Then w'hcn I was ten the first of ray 
journeys began. After that I was to go 
away from Bombay and come back again 
and again. My father had been olTcred an 
editorship in Ceylon. ' We spent the years 
in Colombo, during which I wrote poems, 
bred dogs, budgerigars and Siamese 
Fighters, dabbled in painting, and was lone¬ 
ly and miserable. Then we returned to 


Bombay; my father became the Editor of 
The Tunes of India: but almost at once W'c 
were off again. My mother was ill and so 
my father was forced to take me with him 
on his travels. All this while, when he 
was being father and mother in one, he 
gave me the same perfect freedom. His 
only strong moral principle was the only 
possible moral principle one can have to¬ 
day — tliat people must be free to choose 
lor tliemselves; and he held this principle 
too strongly to modify it in the case of a 
child. So whenever he went .somewhere 
he would ask me if 1 wanted to come; and 
if, as 1 always did, 1 said yes, whatever the 
hazards or the c.spense or the dangers ai 
the other end, he would take me. In this 
way, before 1 was fifteen, I had been with 
him througii Australia and .New Zealand, 
to Indonesia during the lir.sl days of Soe- 
karno's administration, to Malaya during 
the heyday of torroris.^l, Uj Indochina when 
the V^iet Minh tlirevv hand grenades in the 
street outside our hotel in Hanoi, to Bang¬ 
kok and the densely forested, bandit- 
haunted Mekong Valley, to Burma and 
Pakistan, and the borders of Red China. 

All this while I watched, and WTOte poetry. 
■My dogs and budgerigars died, J gave away 
ray tropical fish, 1 dispensed with every¬ 
thing but suitcases and the typewriter my 
father had given me. This typewriter be¬ 
came for me the symbol of my vocation. 
When I put my fingers on the keys I felt 
a vibration of pure power. Nobody else 
seemed to feel this in the finished product 
until one day in 1954 the poet Stephen 
Spender visited India. It was the first time 
I had ever met a real poet. Through the 
large opaque, sea-coloured eyes of Spender 
I seemed to sec how it might be possible 
to write poetry. I showed him my poems. 
He liked them, and said he would publish 
some in Encounter, which, he did. Also he 
asked what 1 wanted to do. Did 1 want 
to stay in India? 

No. 1 said. I had never really thought 
of it before, but thinking of it now I said 
no. My family was an entirely English- 
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speaking one. My father and grandfather 
had been at Oxford. The background of 
my life had been English. In the streets 
of India 1 felt uneasy, knowing neither the 
language, nor, because of not having come 
into contact with many Indians who were 
not from the English background, the peo¬ 
ple. 1 suppose 1 had always known 1 
would leave India, but when Spender ask¬ 
ed me if 1 wanted to, the answer came 
clear at last. 

1 left India in 1955. The combined 
efforts of Spender and my father had gain¬ 
ed me admittance to Jesus College, Oxford, 
but 1 had a year to kill before going up. 
1 spent this year in Europe: I wandered 
about in France and Italy, spending a 
month in Sardinia: then 1 went on to 
Greece, spending four months there, includ¬ 
ing a month in Crete looking for the mino- 
taur. I finished up in Yugoslavia, snowed- 
up in a Belgrade winter. AU this while my 
eyes kept communicating power to my 
hand, and wherever 1 was I wrote, on iron 
tables of cafes, in trains and ships, or sit¬ 
ting on a rock in the sunlight watching the 
lizards licking their breakfast from the air. 
Then I returned to England and went op 
to Oxford. 

When the Hungarian Revolution broke 
out 1 abandoned Oxford and shot off to 
the frontier, where 1 spent a couple of 
weeks. 1 returned by way of Germany to 
find myself in terrible trouble with the Uni¬ 
versity, but also to find my first book of 
poems a critical success. Finally, in 1958, 
they were awarded the Hawthornden Prize 
for the year’s best imaginative work. This 
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convinced my college that it would be a 
mistake to expel me. So they kept me, 
and in 1959 I became a Bachelor of Arts 
of Oxford University. 

Nobody had ever expected me to finish 
my three years at Oxford. 1 was always* 
in trouble. When I felt like going to Lon¬ 
don, or even abroad, 1 always went; 1 
brought up trainloads of drunken poets who 
turned the collcg’e into shambles overnight; 
I didn’t turn up for tutorials. My college, 
however, had endless patience. This was 
especially due to my Principal. He shield¬ 
ed me from the wrath of the disciplinary’ 
authorities. Occasionally, in the quad¬ 
rangle, he winked at me. We understood 
each other. 

After Oxford was done, I felt a little 
strange. Mostly because I had fallen in 
love properly at last, and that confused me. 
who had always stood alone. My second 
book of poems was in the press, but 1 felt 
I should do something else. I felt I should 
go somewhere for a little by myself, to 
think about what loving somebody involved, 
and become more confident, if I could. 1 
decided to go to India. 

This book is the result. It was written 
with a particular person in mind, who was 
not with me. It is not really a travel book, 
nor is it political. It is a journal of what 
I did and felt during August-November 
last year, when I happened to be in India. 
So it may be too personal: but I hope, and 
I think, that that may be a good’ thing, be¬ 
cause perhaps it makes the work more 
true. 

Dom Moraes: London, January, 1960. 


Going Away 


Angst possessed me the,afternoon I left 
for India, with the remembrance of 
courteen swans on the Thames, and your 
bewildering kiss of good-bye. A small grey 
cobweb of rain covered London Airport. I 
sat in the bar till three, one of the imper¬ 
sonal community of the about-to-depart, 
masked in magazines. Outside the aero¬ 
planes squatted "among meadows of tarmac, 
looking derelict till their windows w'cre 
blocked out with small disc-like faces and 
one by one they lumbered into the air. It 
seemed a long time before ours did, but 
only a short time before it settled its wings 


through ridged greyish clouds, and came 
down on Dusscldorf. 

On tills interim soil the impersonality of 
ray companions broke down; identities 
began to appear, like distressing flowers. 
At the bar a tail Sikh stood drinking 
whisky after whisky. He offered me a 
drink. “It will not be long,” he said, “be¬ 
fore we arrive where we shall not be able 
to drink at all.” I was not sure whether 
he meant death or India, but accepted a 
brandy. The other passengers were mostly 
Indian families, the fathers plaintive in 
brow'n suits beside their gross wives, and 
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children bleating amidst the debris of their 
teas. “Too many children, bhai,"' said the 
Sikh. “That damn country is full of children. 
What is the use of them? They will 
grow up and do nothing. Otherwise they 
. will grow up and become damn crooks like 
their fatliers. As for me,” he added, “my 
home is in Delhi, where the women ;are 
pretty, but I would not ijiarry for anything.” 
We had several more drinks, and returned 
in jovial agreement to the aircraft. 

On the way to Zurich 1 sat thinking sad 
thoughts about love and separation, but was 
continually interrupted by the Sikh, who 
now sat by me, discoursing like Schopen- 
iiauer of the woe that is in marriage, and 
ordering round after round of drinks. 

We reached Bombay. The plane strug¬ 
gled down through clouds. Rain sprayed 
like buckshot over the windows. Winding 
themselves in their seatbelts the passengers 
began to assume a new impel sonality of 
the about-to-arrive. By the time we touch¬ 
ed down they were all strangers again: and 
when I descended the ramp, though the 
.Sikh was by my side, 1 was again alone. 

We straggled over the puddled tarmac 
towards the Customs shed. At the edges 
■of the airfield were ragged bushes, barbed 
wire, and refuse, and, beyond, purple hills 
helmeted in cloud. It was very hot. 1 took 
my jacket off and hung it neatly over my 
arm. The balconies were filled witli brown 
faces, white clothes, fluttered handkerchiefs: 
an incessant watery mumble of talk rose 
from them. Suddenly I recognised my 
father on the steps of the Cusioms building. 

“Good-bye,” 1 said to the Sikh. “I hope 
all goes well.” 

“Same to you, chum,” he said, and then, 
lifting his Jong hands in the Indian greet¬ 
ing; “Ji nar,taste.” 

* .1c * * 

The airport is ten miles from the city. 
It takes a long time to gel from one to the 
other. I had forgotten: because the roads, 
narrow and tree-spiked, are full of people, 
all wearing white, drifting between the 
puddles, doe-eyed, sometimes holding 
hands. The people did not hurry when the 
car pressed them from behind. My father’s 
driver was a bearded young Mohammedan, 
of a race that likes speed; he shouted hope¬ 
lessly, blew the horn; his toe trembled 
above the accelerator, but it was half an 
hour before we reached the wide boulc- 
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yards of the residential areas by the sea, 
and he could bring it down. Progress 
quickened, and we reached the great block 
of flats where 1 was to be installed: look¬ 
ing on the sea, with lawns, terraces, a 
swimming pool. When we went up the 
front door of the flat was already open: 
beyond stood a line of servants in white, 
each with two fingers to his forehead, 
“Salaam, sahib,” they all sang sofUy at me, 
too respectful to smile. “Salaam,” I said 
smiling. “The bearer will look after you,” 
said my father. 

The bearer showed me to my room, “I 
run your bath now, sahib,” he said. Gently 
he clapped his hands, and another scrv'anl 
appeared and ran it. The milieu was 
luxury, save that the water was dark brown. 

When I emerged I found the bearer out¬ 
side with a drink, my case unpacked, and 
fresh linen on the bed. “Dinner ready, 
sahib,” “Thanks,” I said, “J never eal 
dinner.” “Young master must cat,” he 
breathed serenely. So I ate, while a fan 
hummed and clicked unceasingly overhead. 

Having to be Young Master gave me a 
strange sense of loneliness. It must be tea- 
time for you in England now, 1 thought, 
perhaps with chocolate biscuits. As for me, 
darling, I must see somebody. So, after 
preventing the bearer from dialling for me. 

I telephoned Mulk Raj Anand. 

1 used to. know him a long time ago, 
when I was a child. Since then he had be¬ 
come international, and I had seen him 
twice in London. He was the first Indian 
writer in English to live in England; he 
had been a London literary figure in the 
thirties, and a friend of Forster and the 
Woolfs. His novels about the Indian poor 
had sold well in England then, and well in 
the Communist countries now. Also he 
had become the editor of a well-known art 
magazine, and a member of the Indian 
Academy of Letters. 

1 had. begun to feel neurotically a 
stranger; so it was a relief to find Mulk 
welcoming. In his warm husky voice, 
pleasantly breathless, “Come and see me,” 
he said. “Very soon. Come today if you 
like. Come tomorrow. You know my 
flat? Your'father’s driver knows it.” A 
pause.. “It is very nice to- have you back.” 

And that comforted me in my state of 
Young Masterdom. So while still comfor¬ 
ted, I retreated into my bedroom. 

They had done it up for me. My old 
pictures had been rehung: there were maga- 
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zines and a little pile of new novels by ray 
(also a number of religious tracts, left 
by my mother), a flask, cigarettes, nuts, 
sweets, roses on the bookcase. I sat down 
on the bed, feeling rather overwhelmed. 
Then I fished your photograph out of my 
case and stood you among the roses. I 
looked at you a long time and decided we 
both seemed a bit lost. So 1 put you under 
ray pillow instead, and switched the light 
off. And was kept awake all night by the 
rain and the far-off commotion of the sea. 

It was still raining in the morning. 1 
was awakened by the cries of strange birds. 
At eleven 1 remembered Mulk. The bearer 
helpfully sent for a taxi. 

The driver looked curiously at me as I 
climbed in. I showed him Mulk’s address 
on a slip of paper. “Do you know the 
place?" 

“Yes, sure," he said. 

The rain had slopped, but the sky w'as 
dreary and the streets filled with the same 
white-clad drifting crowds. We drove away 
through them, very fast, circled a Parsce 
fire temple and several groves of palm 
trees, and returned to where we had started. 
'I'hc driver turned and smiled at me, 
pleased. 

“This isn’t right," I said. 

“Yes, sure," he replied. 

“Ask somebody.” 

He asked somebody. Ther>, in a spurt 
of enthusiasm, he asked several others. 
They all gave us different directions. We 
set off again at great speed. He stopped 
several times to ask more people. Even¬ 
tually, after a very long time, we drew up 
at a large house on the seafront. 

“Is this it?" 

“Yes, sure.” 

1 went up the front steps. I found a 
servant squatting behind me, watching me 
with interest. 

“Does Dr. Anand live here?” 

, He' did not understand. 1 sho.uted the 
name several times- At last he put his hand 
gently on my wrist, nodding reassurance, 
and led me round to the side door. Then 
he pointed to the stairs and raised two 
lingers. 

“Thank you," I said. 

Two flights up’, I found a door and rang. 
A woman in a sari answered. 

“Is Dr. Anand in?" 

“You have come to the wrong flat,” she 
said. “Dr, Anand lives on the other side 
of the house, on the ground floor.” 
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“I’m awfully sorry. 1 was told it was 
here.” 

“You should never listen to people’s 
directions in India,” she said briskly. 
“They are always wrong.” 

Hers turned out right. 1 found Mulk* 
lying on a sofa in a room full of bcx)ks, 
paintings and a litter of manuscript. By 
his side sat a very beautiful woman in 
slacks, his wife the dancer Shirin Vajifdar. 

“Hullo,” Mulk said, “It is a long time 
since you last came home.” 

He lay back on the rcd-covcrcd sofa, 
small and composed, and his wife sat quiet¬ 
ly near him. Outside the garden was drench¬ 
ed with the last rain, shot through with 
vivid flushes of birdsong, and the crickets 
worked their small machinery in the grass. 

“You must write about the commercial 
film industry here, it’s really fantastic." 

“1 would like to meet some young writers 
in Bombay,” I said. “Could that be 
arranged?” 

“There are none so distinguished as 
you,” Mulk said. “In fact," he added 
frankly, “1 don't know if there are any at 
all. The poets go into films, you sec. 
Writing the lyrics for musicals. Nobody 
will publish their books, the magazines 
don't pay for poctiy and the radio is not 
much better. They mostly marry young, 
they have families and it’s all very difficult. 
Whereas the film people pay enough for 
the young poets to move out of their hovels 
in Kalbadevi into live-room flats on Marine 
Drive. In fact, they pay enough to make 
them stop writing poetry. 

“I haven't read very much,” he added, 
“but I can’t believe anything importtmt is 
being done in the Indian languages, except 
Bengali. Bengal has a living tradition, 
you see. But the rest of India is dominated 
by the bourgeois mind. It’s a frame 
of mind that has come in since Indepen¬ 
dence. The petty moneylenders are the 
new rich, they despise the arts, the middle- 
class don’t bother, the poor are too tired 
to care. Tlic artist gets no encouragement, 
anywhere. If you want to write about 
Indian literature outside Bengal, it would 
be better to look at the writer socio¬ 
logically. 

“Even among such writers as there are 
the jealousy is extraordinary. I know the 
six best Urdu poets. Not one of them 
will speak to another. The only time they 
ever meet is when they come here to 
dinner.” 
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“Isn’t there anywhere else for writers 
to meet?’’ 

“No,” said Mulk simply. 

His wife had vanished, but there was a 
rustle of silk at the door and when I turned 
lour incredibly beautiful Indian girls floated 
their saris past us and were gone. 

*'“My wife’s dancing class,” Mulk ex¬ 
plained. A shrill plaintive twanging start¬ 
ed inside the house, and the tentative tap- 
tap of drums.. “It’s a practice,” Mulk said. 
“One of the few consolations,” he added, 
“is that we have an evening of music and 
dance once a week. Otherwise it would be 
impossible. As it is I spend four days a 
week in Khandala, doing ray writing. The 
real aristocracy in Bombay now are the 
film stars and the British advertising execu¬ 
tives, and they are both mostly illiterate. 
It’s frightening.” 

He was suddenly very serious, moving 
his hands slowly in tlie air, as if threading 
a needle, and frowning with concentration. 

“People attack me for being a Marxist, 
ril tell you a story. There is a village 
near Khandala where the caste-families 
evicted forty Untouchable families who 
were trying to build a road. Tlie case was 
put to the Central Government two years 
ago. Nothing has happened. 

“When you’re dealing with people like 
that, there is nothing you can do. One 
could fight the British, but one can’t light 
them, because they are jxtty bourgeois, 
they are nothing, and one can't fight the 
wind. I have bought two villages, and the 
Untouchables have moved into them. But 
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I can do nothing to get the petty bureau¬ 
cracy out. If I lived in England I shouldn’t 
worry, because there the bureaucracy seems 
to work. Here it doesn’t, and 1 protest, 
and they call me a Marxist.” 

We smiled at each other, and he jumped 
up, suddenly vivacious. “Never mind. 

We’ll give a party for you, and get some 
writers to come to it. We shall have some 
music and a little dancing. Would you 
like that?” 

1 said yes, very much, thank you, and 
could he tell me where to find a taxi, be¬ 
cause I must go. Yes, he said, and gave 
me the directions carefully. 

I went out and walked down the sea¬ 
front. It was coming on to rain again. 1 
turned first left as directed, then first riglit, 
and found myself in a blind alley. 

1 stood and looked into it, in a some¬ 
what ambiguous frame of mind. Mulk had 
obviously given me the wrong directions. 

* * 

“Your interviews are all fixed up,” said 
my father, “with Nehru and the Dalai 
Lama. You’ll have to go to Delhi. 1 have 
to as well, so we can go together.” 

1’he bearer packed my bag and dressed 
me, early one morning. Then he packed 
for my father and dressed him. Then he 
formed the servants up in a line at the 
front door to salute us as we left. It was 
just like when 1 arrived. 

The sun had not yet come up, and it was 
a cool morning, but 1 was not entirely 
sorry to leave Bombay. 


H H r r i c a u e in Del h i 


My father’s room in the hotel in Delhi 
was filled with journalists and Government 
officials, as usuil: Connery of Thnc-Lifc, 
Atkinson of The Daily Mail, and in one 
comer, like Buddha in white ducks, Vincent 
Sheean. The telephone was ringing, as 
usual: as usual ray father was doing several 
different things very efficiently, all at once. 

I gathered that Nehru had just made a 
statement in Parliament over Longju. He 
had disclosed that for over a year China 
had been in possession of large tracts of 
Indian territory in Ladakh; that the Chinese 
had in fact built a road between Gartok 
in Western Tibet and Yarkhand in Turkes¬ 


tan, that ran through the Aksai Chin of 
Ladakh and-cut off hundreds of square 
miles of- Indian territory; that they had 
established a military base at Spanggur in 
Ladakh, and a month before arrested a re¬ 
connaissance party sent there by the Indian 
Government. Only three weeks ago, they 
had attacked the Indian post of Khinze- 
mane, in the N. E. F. A. area, and pushed 
Indian troops back. Altbgether they now 
controlled over a thousand square miles of 
Indian territory, and had recently announced 
their intention of making Nepal, Sikkim 
and Bhutan, the independent border states, 
into part of the great motherland of China. 
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Nehru’s speech had come as a bombshell. 
Everybody had known that there had been 
Chinese incursions into Indian territory be¬ 
fore Longju, but nobody had realised their 
extent. My father was snorting like a war- 
horse that hears the trumpets. 

“Why hasn’t he said all this before? 
He’s kept it a secret for a year. Why hasn't 
he taken any action?” 

“Nehru is not a young man,’’ one of the 
Indian journalists said. “And he has never 
faced this kind of situation before. He 
must be trusting in the goodwill of the 
Chinese not to come any farther.” 

An American said, “It’s strange that he 
should trust the Chinese so much that he 
liasn’t even told his own people and his 
own Parliament about all this for a year.” 

They were ail in tliat peculiar state of 
exaltation that marks good journalists when 
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history is happening round their ears. For 
journalists Derate in history, as ‘poets 
operate in time. Both have an acute aware¬ 
ness of the past and of the present, and 
perhaps of the future: but whereas for the 
poet there arc three separate cells, which 
with the lucky word he may make one, the 
speed of history sends the journalist ska¬ 
ting forward through all three. Today the 
only one who did not seem to be skating 
upon history was Vincent Sheean; he sat 
calmly in a corner, occasionally joining, 
trumpet-tongued, in one of the many little 
arguments in the room, but part of none. 
1 went and sat by him. 

“Why don’t you go up to the border 
states?” he said. “You're young and foot¬ 
loose and you can alford to do it. Go and 
sec what they're like, because in a year's 
time the Chinese may have got them.” 

I said I would think about it. 


The S till Centre 


It was another hot day. Parliament was 
gt)ing into session at twelve. My appoint¬ 
ment with Nehru was for eleven-thirty. I 
arrived at quarter past eleven at his secre¬ 
tary's oflice in Parliament House. 

This was a large room, flanked with 
tiling cabinets. Nehru’s sccretaiy sat in one 
corner behind a desk on whicli a telephone 
made constant small jangles. He nodded 
to me. “Please take your scat.” 

I took my seat and lit a cigarette. Out¬ 
side the room was a garden lilled with 
tulips; between the garden and the room 
ran a broad corridor, culminating in tall 
mahogany doors with brass handles; a red- 
turbaned sepoy was on guard outside 
Nehru’s oflice. The Prime Minister had not 
yet arrived. • . 

Suddenly there was a stir at the door. 
Nehru stood in the corridor, a slight, stoop¬ 
ed fi^rc in immaculate white jodhpurs 
and high-necked jacket, a white Gandhi cap 
on his head. He wore in his buttonhole 
the red rose that has become a kind of 
badge of office, and in his hand carried a 
short sandalwood "stick. Everybody in the 
room jumped up' like clockwork. 

Nehru saw me, and lifted his stick to me 
with a smile. He walked through the tall 
doors that the sepoy had flung open, 
followed by a train of peons with files. 


.At elcvcn-tliirty sharp the mahogany 
doors swung open. A bell rang imperious¬ 
ly at the secretary’s desk. He turned to 
me and nodded. “The P.M. will sec you. 
Go in, please.” 

This is terrifying, 1 thought, but went 
into the corridor and toward the door. The 
sepoy clicked his heels, snapped' into a 
salute, and opened it. I went straight 
through and became inextricably entangled 
in a curtain which 1 had not noticed on the 
other side. The door shut firmly behind 
me. 

1 struggled free of the curtain and con¬ 
fronted Nehru. He had risen from his • 
desk, and was staring at me with a mixture 
of wonder and concern. He had taken his 
cap off, I looked at the high-domed, bald 
head, the beautiful face with its long, 
ambitious upper lip and hooded eyes, and 
said rather foolishly, “How do you do?” 

Nehru said gravely, “Hullo.” He gave 
me a rather limp handshake and sat down 
again. His desk, an- enormous teak desk, 
was set at right angles to the door. I sat 
down near him, on his left, facing the fatal 
curtain. 

There was a long silence. Nehru had 
turned sideways in his chair, his fingers 
playing with a silver paper-knife. He look¬ 
ed much older without his cap: one saw 
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the deep lines in his face, and his eyes were 
more hooded even than one had thought, 
and entirely abstracted. I didn’t know 
where to begin, so didn’t say anything. 

Finally, glancing at me for a moment, 
and then looking back past mo to the tulips 
in the garden, he said, ‘i've read your 
bock.” 

His voice was so soft as to be almost 
inaudible, but he spoke very slowly, with 
long pauses as if he were thinking each 
word out. 1 noticed later that this long 
pause occurred between nearly all his sen¬ 
tences. “What arc your plans now? Have 
you finished with Oxford?” 

I said yes, and that 1 had another book 
of poems ready for the press, and was 
thinking of writing a book about what 1 
did in India. He nodded. 

“There have been a lot of books written 
about India.” He turned to me fully for 
the first time, with a small, fleeting smile. 
“I’ve written some myself.” 

“Yes, sir,” I said, and then, “Do you 
write much nowadays?” 

“Not for the last fifteen years. There 
was no time. Going abroad.. .state affairs 
.. .that sort of thing. I did publish a bunch 
of old letters a little while ago... .If 1 have 
time 1 can always go and dig some more 
up... .I’ve got files fufl of the w'retched 
tilings.” 

“If you hadn’t been what you arc, sir, 
do you think you would have been a 
writer?” • 

He seemed to wake up fully for the first 
time. He smiled with a swift and extra¬ 
ordinary interest that changed his whole 
face so that suddenly he looked young. 

“That's an intriguing question. .. .1 don’t 
know what I would have been. What I 
.wrote 1 wrote because it seemed politically 
necessary, or necessary to me to clear up 
a political confusion in my mind. 1 wasn't 
a poet, a creative writer, I was a political 
writer. 1 don’t know.. .perhaps 1 would 
have been a scientist. Or a writer? Yes, 
perhaps I would have been a writer.” 

He turned back and again looked out of 
the window. In repose his face seemed old, 
petulant, and disinterested. But when he 
glanced at me again it lit up with that re¬ 
markable smile. 

“What do you do in the afternoons? Don’t 
you find it hot?” 

1 was rather taken aback, but before I 
could answer he said, “Do you take your 
own advice, and choose the wise alterna¬ 


tive to death, and nap in the afternoon?” 

1 recognised two lines from an old poem 
of mine. 1 was flatterer^ but again at a 
loss for anything to say. Nehru said sud¬ 
denly, bending away from me once more 
and looking out of the window, “If you 
are going to write about India, you must 
decide which India you are going to write 
about.” He looked at me. “Well?” 

“I don’t know. I thought I might go up 
to the Tibetan border states.” 

For a moment he looked seriously 
displeased. The eyes hooded themselves 
like a hawk's eyes; the silver paper-knife 
was lapped on the desk several times in 
quick succession. 

“The Tibetan border states? Win?” 

“1 would like to have a look at them, 
sir.” 

“Have a look at what?” Then again he 
back-pedalled, turned and looked out of 
the window at the still marching lines of 
tulips. He obviously did not want an 
answer, so I remained silent. 

Presently he turned back to me. “For 
natural beauty, mountains, that sort of thing, 
1 would say.. .go to Kashmir and Kerala. 1 
have.. .a local interest in Kashmir.. .being 
a Kashmiri. But it’s very beautiful.. .the 
mountains.. .the snow...” I noticed he 
seldom made any gestures at all, except to 
fidget with the paper-knife. 

A peon came in with a file. He put it 
down on the desk, salaamed deeply, and 
withdrew. Nehru turned and began to read 
the file, initialing and signing each page. 
As he did so, however, the soft, slow voice 
continued to talk. 

“Kerala. . .is the opposite of Kashmir. 
vScenically, and all that. But it is a most 
beautiful part.. . .There is no point in going 
anywhere in India and staying in a hotel, 
except in the cities. You must go to the 
villages. India is a poor man’s country... 
a villager’s .country.” 

He finished initialing the file and dabbed 
impati'cntly at the bell. The peon came in 
and look the file away. Nehru turned to 
me, but seemed for a moment to have lost 
the thread of his argument. Then he con¬ 
tinued. “You must go to the villages and 
live with the villagers. You must accept 
them for what they are.’ They are good 
people. It is difficult for people like you 
.. .people from Oxford and Cambridge, 
coming back to this country... to make 
that adjustment.. .because you are too so¬ 
phisticated, that sort of thing.. .you have a 
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preconceived notion of what you expect in 
the way of conversation and comfort.” 

“You seem to have made the adjustment 
all right, sir,” I said. 

He smiled again. “Have I? I don’t know 
,,.. Yes. I had to... at first it was part of 
my work, as a young man, and then I 
loved doing it. 1 suppose urban students 
in India would have the same trouble if 
they went back to the villages ... it’s unfair 
to attack people who have studied in 
England.” 

1 thought of an incident that had taken 
place during one of the lectures my friend 
Ved Mehta and 1 had recently given. We 
had arrived at a college to find ourselves 
addressing the staff. No students were pre¬ 
sent at all. After the lecture I asked the 
Principal, rather bewilderedly, where the 
students were. Couldn’t we meet some? 
“Oh no,” said the Principal in a shocked 
voice. “They are too badly educated to 
meet you.” 

I told Nehru this story, thinking it 
terrifying but rather funny, and was rather 
distressed when he didn’t laugh. Instead 
he turned angrily to his desk. “Ridicul¬ 
ous,” he said, “quite ridiculous.” He 
seized a pencil. “What was the name of 
this college?” 

I told him, and he scribbled quickly on 
a piece of paper. 

“Quite ridiculous,” he said* again, then 
smiled and added, “Haven’t you seen any 
better colleges than that?’’ 

I said I didn't like what I had seen of 
Indian colleges: too many students, too few 
teachers, too little contact between die two, 
etc., etc. 

“I agree. But the country must have 
an educated majority.” 

“Yes, sir, but at this rate the country’s 
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going to have a half-educated majority, 
which I should think is pretty dangerous.” 

“We are still a young country.... All 
that will come in time.” 

I felt a little disappointed iu this reply, 
but looked at the clock, which said twelve. * 
“I’m sorry if I’ve kept you, sir.” 

He followed my glance. Then he said, 
“Parliament can wait for a few minutes.” 
After this he said nothing for a while, but 
sat gazing past me at the tulips. 

Here, at the still centre of the hurricane 
that had just swept Delhi, everything seem¬ 
ed orderly but vague. The shadowy room 
was undccorated except for a few photo¬ 
graphs, unfurnished but for the great teak 
desk and a sofa in the corner. 

Nehru sat with chin in hand for a few 
minutes. Then he put the paper-knife 
down on the desk, picked up his cap and 
stick, fidgeted with a file and said, “I 
haven’t been able to read much mc^ern 
poetry in the last fifteen years. Sometimes 
I wish ... I had more time.” He rang the 
bell and a peon came in and picked up 
some files. The Cambridge voice shifted 
suddenly into a beautiful classical Hindi, 
giving orders. Then he turned to me. 
“Sorry, but I must go.” He put his cap 
on. His face looked younger when he had 
it on. He put the stick under his arm and 
waved me through the door ahead of him. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve taken up too much 
of your time, sir.” 

“No, no, my dear chap. Glad to sec 
you.” Ho patted me on the shoulder, gave 
me another limp handshake, and then 
walked off, slight, stooped, and beautiful, 
followed by a train of peons with files. ITie 
still centre moved off toward Parliament, 
and the regathcring hurricane. 


Kundun 


It was raining again. In the gardens of 
Hyderabad House the lilac bushes dripped 
softly; water trickled through the channels 
of the rockeries. and overflowed the nor¬ 
mally arid bowls of the fountains. The 
great house which' contained the Dalai 
Lama stood patiently in the middle dis¬ 
tance, being rained on. 

1 climbed gingerly out into the rmn and 


was led to a tent where a sad man sat with 
a telephone at his elbow. 

A lama in brown robes stood in the 
porch. He was tall and elderly, and kept 
his hands in his sleeves. A rosary hung 
out of one sleeve. He said without pleasure, 
in English, “1 am the Private Secretary. 
Come inside.” We went into the entrance 
hall. Hyderabad House is now a state 
guest-house, but it was formerly the Delhi 
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palace of the Nizam, and the entrance hall 
is clearly the entrance hiill of a palace; a 
huge domed roof, marble flooring, and 
grubby statues everywhere. The Private 
Secretary deposited me on a sofa and went 
swimming away from me with prodigious 
strides, his robes floating about him. 

He came hurrying back with a harassed- 
looking Indian ofllcial. and a slender young 
Sikkimese in a bush shirt. I’he official sat 
down and said emphatically, “You under¬ 
stand that the condition on which this 
audience has been granted is that you 
should ask no political questions?” I nod¬ 
ded. “Please keep to that condition. Now', 
there are certain other things. Do not touch 
His Holiness. That is sacrilege. When the 
audience is terminated, do not turn your 
back on His Holiness. Leave the room 
backwards. Also, kindly do not ask His 
Holiness rude questions.” 

“How do you mean, rude questions? ' 

“Do not ask His Holiness if he believes 
that he is a god.” 

“It had never occurred to me to do so,” 
I said truthfully. 

“Very well.” He beckoned to the 
Sikkimese. “This gentleman is your inter¬ 
preter. Please remember that he will noi 
translate political questions. His Holiness 
will now receive you.” 

The interpreter led me out of the 
entrance-hall through a carpeted corridtrr 
that emerged on a square courtyard. 'I'he 
interpreter paused at a doorway on one side 
of the courtyard, whispering to me, “Prepare 
your.self.” Then he turned into the room, 
and I followed. 

It was a big drawing-room, full of sofas 
and occasional tables, and looking over the 
garden. In the middle of acres of carpet 
the Dalai Lama .stood smiling. From his 
photographs I had always got the impres¬ 
sion of somebody with an elongated body 
and enormous head: I was surprised to Ond 
him actually a sturdy, broad-shouldered, tall 
young man. He had clear skin and ro.sy 
cheeks, and W'ore black-rimrncd pince-nez, 
slightly inappropriate-looking on the young 
face. His brown robe was open at the 
neck to reveal a tan shirt. He came for¬ 
ward and gave me an extremely firm hand¬ 
shake. He gestured and said in English, 
“Please sit.” 

The Dalai Lama sat beside me and the 
interpreter drew up a chair facing us. The 
Dalai Lama crossed his legs composedly. 


revealing under the robe brown brogues 
and a pair of red socks with yellow stripes. 
He spoke first. His voice was deep and 
dear, and he spoke rather fast, giving an 
impression of tremendous eagerness. He 
spoke in Tibetan, but looked at me all Ae 
while with browm intelligent eyes. 

“His Holiness w'ould much like to read 
some of your poetries,” said the interpreter. 
“Is it possible for you to send him some 
poetries?” 

“Yes, certainly. Has His Holiness read 
a great deal of literature then, apart from 
Tibetan literature?” 

'I’his was tran.slatcd, and the Dalai Lama 
shook his head emphatically, the corners of 
his mouth turned down in a charming and 
rueful smile. I felt this w'as an answer, and 
was surprised when the interpreter began, 
rather hurriedly, to translate: “His Holiness 
is familiar w'ith all the literatures of the 
world.” 

1 asked, ignoring tliis fatuity. “Is there 
any .secular literature in Tibet? The recent 
revolt, for instance, did that produce any 
literature?” 

The interpreter translated this. He 
addressed the Dalai Lama as “Kundun”. 
his usual Tibetan title, which means 
“Presence”. As he ended each sentence he 
sketched a little obeisance with hand and 
head. Kundun thought carcuiliy. and then 
answered. 

“His Holiness says that he does not know 
of any literature, but there may be some. 
The clifllculty about finding out would be 
that such literature manuscripts will be in 
Tibet and not India.” 

“If they could bo found I w'ould like to 
try and translate them, if His Holiness feels 
that thcii’ publication in the West would 
help the Tibetan cause.” 

The Dalai Lama nodded when this was 
translated, and smiled with his vivid smile. 
He leant forwrard, tapped me on the knee, 
and said something. “His Holiness thanks 
you for your interest in the Tibetan people. 
He hopes to be able to send some of the 
young men of his people to your univer¬ 
sity, to Oxford, and to other Western uni¬ 
versities. He will see if be is able to 
afford, and if possible he will send.” 

“Does His Holiness not feel that young 
men brought up in an exclusively Eastern 
society in Tibet may have difficulty in the 
West?” 

The Dalai I.ama surprisingly began to 
answer this before ii was translated. He 
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shook his head emphatically at the start, 
then went on, talking quickly with many 
gestures of one long, capable hand, and 
occasionally reaching over to tap me on 
the knee. He smiled all the while, but 
usually a little wryly, the corners of his 
mouth turned down; it was only when he 
was genuinely amused or interested that the 
corners of the mouth lifted, the cheeks got 
pinker, and the eyes gleamed. Now he was 
explaining something unpleasant, and the 
smile was downturned. 

“His Holiness say'^ that the Chinese have 
already altered the structure of Tibetan 
. society and introduced Western things. 
They have done this by force and brutality 
but they have altered Tibet in a way that 
has made it impossible for Tibetans to re¬ 
turn entirely to their old system. Tibet will 
have to turn more and more to the West.” 

1 recalled the Dalai Lama’s flight from 
Lhasa. “When His Holiness left the Potala, 
we were told there was a great duststorm 
that prevented the Chinese from seeing him. 
Some people have suggested that this dust- 
storm was sent by Providence. Does His 
Holiness agree?” 

His Holiness shrugged his shoulders, and 
said something. 

“Kundun says that there are many dust- 
storms in Tibet at that season.” 

1 laughed at this. The Dalai Lama 
laughed loo and again tapped me gently on 
the knee. “How did His Holiness feel 
during the flight?” 

This was answered briefly: “Nervous.” 

“Can His Holiness remember his child¬ 
hood before he was chosen as Lama?” 

The Dalai Lama nodded. 

“Docs he have any clear memories of 
it? Did he feel any different from other 
children?” 

The Dalai Lama looked thoughtful at 
this. The long hands moved as though 
sketching a childhood in the air. But he 
.shook his iiead. 

“His Holiness has no particular memory 
of that part of his life. He cannot tell if 
he felt any different from other children, 
because he had no standards of compari¬ 
son. But his mother always said that he 
was the noisiest child she had ever seen.” 

The Dalai Lama watched me closely 
throughout the translation. When the in¬ 
terpreter reached the last sentence, an 
expectant gleam came into his eyes, and 
, when 1 laughed he, join^ delightedly' “i.the 
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laughter. He leant forward and said some¬ 
thing to the interpreter. 

“Kundun asks if you have any more 
questions.” 

“Not if he doesn’t want any more'.” 

The Dalai Lama looked pleased when 
this was translated. He smiled, rubbed his 
hands together boyishly, and spoke again 
to the interpreter. . ' 

“His Holiness says it is good that you 
have no more questions because now you 
can both talk properly. He says he is sorry 
he does not speak English, he is learning, 
but as yet he cannot speak it well. He asks 
you what you studied at Oxford.” 

1 said Literature. The Dalai Lama 
nodded. The next question was about the 
methods of instruction. I explained the 
tutorial system. Again he nodded, 

“Kundun thinks this is a good method. 
He asks you to describe the life in Oxford,” 

So I found myself explaining scouts, 
landladies, the importance of the pub, the 
bicycle, and the river. The Dalai Lama 
listened to all this closely, occasionally 
stopping me to put in various questions. 
What was a punt? What academic dress 
did • people wear? Why were colleges 
locked at midnight? Finally he made a 
quick switch of topic. 

“Kundun wishes to know to how many 
countries you have been?” 

And, after I had given him a list, “How 
many languages can you speak?” As this 
was translated the Dalai Lama leant across 
to me and interjected inquiringly: “Spanish?” 

“Tell His Holiness I can’t speak Spani.sh. 
Why is he so interested in Spanish?” 

“He has seen a book of pictures about 
Spain. It seems to him a very beautiful 
country. He washes that he could visit 
Oxford and travel to European countries, 
especially to Spain.” 

“Does he plan to travel a lot?” 

The Dalai Lama for the first time looked 
sad. His hands lay inert in his lap as he 
spoke. “Kundun says that he cannot be 
interested in travel except in so far as it 
will help his country. He may visit some 
of the Buddhist countries, and if the 
Tibetan case is brought before the U.N. he 
may go to America, but he will always 
make India his base, and always return to 
it, because it is near his country.” 

The Dalai Lama now spoke again, 
slowly and sadly, His face was g^, 
'shadowed, quiet, .jie^sppke fqr.?i,.lqng Jiige. 
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When he had finished the interpreter looked 
nervous. 

*‘I cannot translate that.” 

The Dalai Lama leant across again, 
puttifig his hand, on my knee, and spoke 
urgently and even a little imperiously to 
the interpreter, who shook his head res¬ 
pectfully. He was sorry, he could not 
translate. I was divided between irritation 
and nervousness: nervousness because I was 
sure that in allowing the Dalai Lama to 
tap me on the knee, 1 was committing some 
awful unconscious sacrilege. I kept edging 
unobtrusively away, but he had obligingly 
humped himself along in my wake, so that 
by now we had traversed the entire length 
of the sofa and I was more or less pinioned 
against the farther arm. 

“Can't you just give me the gist of what 
His Holiness is saying?” 

And then suddenly, coldly, precisely, the 
Dalai Lama lifted his voice. He spoke 
only a few words, but the interpreter look¬ 
ed up into his face and hurriedly began 
to translate. 

“Kundun says that there arc many 
people not far from here who speak of 
peace, truth, and goodwill. They are con¬ 
stantly lecturing others about this. They 
make promises in the name of peace and 
goodwill, yet when the time comes to keep 
those promises, they arc always broken. 
This is as great a danger as aggressive 
militarism, in a different way.” 

He hesitated. “Kundun says there arc 
two great forces in the world today. One 
is the force of the people with power, with 
armies to enforce their power, and with a 
land to recruit their armies from. The 
other is the force of the poor and dispos¬ 
sessed. The two arc in perpetual conflict, 
and it is certain who will lose.” 

The Dalai Lama added something to this. 
The interpreter again hesitated, but catching 
the Dalai Lama’s eye stumbled on into a 
very curious remark. “His Holiness says 
that this is the reason why there are so many 
suicides in the world today.” 

There was a silence. The Dalai Lama’s 
grave, stooped face did not change. I said 
rather lamely, “That is quite true.” 

The Dalai Lama spoke again. The 
interpreter said, “Unless this is changed, 
the world will perish, Kundun says. There¬ 
fore eveiy poet, every religious man, every 
political leader, should fight against this 
division till he dies. The teachings of the 
Lord Buddha also us this/* 


*‘How does he think poets should do 
this?” 

The Dalai Lama launched into a long, 
obviously detailed answer. He emphasised 
each point with a tap on my knee. His 
forehead wrinkled a little with concentra¬ 
tion. 

When he had finished, I asked, “What 
did Kundun say?” 

The interpreter, looking baffled, replied, 
“He says poets must insert references to 
Tibet in their poems.” 

The Dalai Lama shook his head help¬ 
lessly at me, and suddenly laughed. We 
both laughed together once more, which 
was nice, I realised that I had been there 
for more than an hour, and that I should 
go. We all stood up and the Dalai Lama 
dropped his arm round my shoulders in a 
friendly gesture. He came quite close, I 
saw that the Dalai Lama has freckles on 
his nose. 

He shook my hand with the same firm 
clasp as before, and stepped aside. I re¬ 
membered what 1 had been told about not 
turning my back. I accordingly began to 
sidle out backward, crab-fashion. The 
Dalai Lama watched me for a moment. 
Then he suddenly took a few steps for¬ 
ward, dropped his hands to my shoulders, 
and turned me round so that I faced the 
door. He gave me a friendly push to speed 
me on my way. I heard his laugh behind 
me, for the last time. 

I looked back. Kundun was standing 
alone in the middle of the room as he had 
done when I came in. I waved at him 
across all those acres of carpet. He waved 
back, and briefly the beautiful smile came 
again to his face. 

Then I went away. 

* * * * 

My friend Ved Mehta was in Delhi, 
Ved was at Oxford with me, and* came 
down when I did. He had been at Harvard 
before that, and he was now on his way 
back to take up a fellowship there, stop¬ 
ping off to see his parents en route. He 
has been completely blind since the age of 
three. J remembered, vividly, the last time 
r had seen him before he left England: we 
met in a pub in Chelsea; he was leaving 
for India the next day, and I, not expect¬ 
ing at that time to be in India myself, con¬ 
vinced him, and at the same time myself, 
that we would never meet again. The more 
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we drank the sadder we got. It had been 
one of those evenings; in the end Ved had 
staggered away in the rain leaving ine to 
console myself at the bar. 

Now Ved had decided to come to Nepal 
with me. My father arranged that we 
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should stay with a Nepalese General of his 
acquaintance. He armed me with intro¬ 
ductions to the General and to Mr. Gupta, 
his correspondent there, and the day after 
I had seen the Dalai Lama, Ved and-1 left 
for Patna, en route to Khatmandu. 


Living Like a Ran a 


From Patna we flew for an hour across 
the yellow flood-smudged plains of Bihar. 
Ved slept phlegmatically at my side. Then 
’the Heron began to flounder among clouds, 
and knobbly forested hills appeared below. 
The hills matured and became mountains: 
the Heron mountain-hopped, sailing be¬ 
tween two scarred peaks, rising to miss a 
third, dropping between two more, and 
Ved awoke amidst the bounces. 

“What in hell is happening now, 
Dommie?” 

“Mountains,” I said. “We must be 
nearly there.” 

We were, for the Heron skipped neatly 
over a final peak, and slanted down to the 
Khatmandu Valley. W'e landed on a nar¬ 
row brown airstrip. When we climbed out 
the sun hit us; a gross sun looking from 
the exact centre of the sky, frizzling the 
grass. 

“For a seasoned traveller,” Ved said, 
“your information is a bit unreliable. I 
thought you said it would be freezing in 
Nepal.” 

“1 thought it might be,” I said humbly, 
and we walked to the Customs building. 

We were clearing our luggage when 
Mr. Gupta came up. He was small and 
plump, in a brown suit, and he said, 
“Mr. Mehta and Mr. Moraes? Your plane 
is very late. The General Sahib came 
yesterday, he came today, but you did not 
come; Now he has gone to Parliament, 
but he has left you his car.” 

We cleared our luggage, and Mr, Gupta 
showed us to the General’s car. “I will 
see you later,” Mr. Gupta said. “You will 
be very comfortable in the palace.” 

As we drove away, Ved said, “What did 
he mean, the palace? We’re not staying 
with the King, are we?” 

“Well,” I said, “this General probably 
lives in a palace.” 

"This,” said Ved, “is going to be quite 
something, Dommie.” 


It took us about half an hour to reach 
the palace. 

We reached it by turning off the main 
road and scrambling a hundred yards up a 
dirt track. People sat on each side of the 
track, mostly women, with cloths spread 
before them on the ground, covered with 
red peppers and speargrass drying in the 
sun. As we passed, they rose, making 
deep obeisance, unsmilingly respectful, 1 
told Ved. 

“They must be very polite people in 
Nepal,” Ved said. 

“It’s probably only that we are in the 
General’s car.” 

The driver turned to us. “The palace of 
the kana,” he said. 

Two servants met us in the high entrance- 
hall of the palace. They tooK our bags, 
and led us through a courtyard to a fli^t 
of stairs. All the corridors were hung with 
illustrations from Picture Post, Titbits, and 
so on, alternating with the heads of assassin¬ 
ated tigers, glaring soulfully through glass 
eyes, and photographs of dead Ranas, tiger- 
whiskered, soulful-eyed, clutching their 
jewelled swords. Tlie servants showed us 
into a sitting-room off the gallery. The 
gallery was obviously part of the General’s 
own quarters; the sitting-room was festooned 
in the same way as the corridors had 
been, and furnished with huge overstuffed 
chairs, elephant’s-foot ashtrays, and beauti¬ 
fully carved Nepalese tables. Presents from 
Clacton stood on the tables. The tigers 
leered inexhaustibly from the walls. We 
sank into a sofa and the servants disap¬ 
peared. We heard voices in the distance. 

“1 expect someone will come for us,” I 
said. 

“Coo, Dommie!” Ved said, “this really 
is a palace.” 

At this point I became aware of an 
enormous Himalayan bear crouched next to 
the sofa. It glowered at me. 1 gasped. 
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“Now what is it?’’ 

“There is a bear next to us. It must,” 
T added, groping for comraonsense, “be 
stufted.” 

“Honestly, Dommie, 1 know you have a 
fantasy-life, but what do you think? Have 
you ever known anybody who kept a live 
bear in their drawing-room?” 

“I only wondered,” 1 was beginning 
lamely, when the bear rose, snarled at us, 
and shambled loosely out through the far¬ 
ther door. 

I was saved from the necessity of com¬ 
ment by the appearance of a plump, hand¬ 
some lady in a sari. She floated toward 
us, smiling and making the namaskar. We 
introduced ourselves and she sal by us, 
smiling still. She was the General’s wife, 
and she spoke only Hindi. In fact she was 
Indian, from the Kangra Valley, for the 
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Ranas froin time immemorial have married 
in India in order to keep the Rana blood 
uncontaminated. 

I had picked up a little Hindi, by now, 
and was not as embarrassed as 1 might 
have been. Ved lilled in my gaps. 

“You look very much like your father," 
pid the Rani; she had a very soft, calm¬ 
ing dreaming voice, and J even forgot the 
bear for a few minutes. Then I felt I 
should mention it. 

“There was a bear here a few minutes 
ago,” 1 said, feeling idiotic. 

“Ah yes,” said the Rani dreamily. 
“Which bear?” 

“You have several?” 

“Oh yes. That is one thing you must 
be careful about: don't go out at night; they 
don’t see very well in the dark, and they 
might not know you were guests.” 


A Village With No Wails 


A flute playing in the garden dragged us 
out of bed next morning. 1 went down 
after my bath and stood benevolently in 
the sunshine till Gupta arrived in a jeep. 

~ “What do you wish to do today?’- he 
asked. 

I looked up to where the Himalayas 
stood, green shadows against the sky. “Go 
to the • mountains,” I said. 

“W'hy not? While it is good weather 
you should go. Otherwise in rain it will be 
difficult. But you will have to spend the 
night there.” 

So I went and told Ved. We packed a 
toothbrush and a razor, and we left the 
palace at nine. 

There were no clouds in the sky. The 
driver sang happily, and Gupta beamed at 
us. “We will get horses at the loot of the 
mountains. W'e will visit Thoka, perhaps. 
Typical mountain village of Nepal.” 

The mountains rose towards us, always 
larger, and the track climbed through foot- 
Iiills, and eventually we had to get out and 
push, there was so much mud. Then we 
lumbered like a military tank to a village 
in the shadow of the Himalayas, and there 
stopped. Gupta climbed out. 

“We will get horses here.” 

So Ved and I got out, and stood silent in 
a storm of voices, till Gupta, who had 
nipped up the street, returned. 


“The horses are ready. Let us go.” 

There was a short pause, while we in¬ 
structed the jeep to come back the next 
day. Then, trailed by our adherents, vve 
moved farther up the street to the headman’s 
house, before which three sidling ponies 
stood, saddled, but rolling crimson nostrils, 
and gently and angrily flattening their cars. 

TTie saddles were wooden and horned, 
and hurt as soon as one sat on them. A 
trail of villagers clung to us, shouting, as we 
wheeled the ponies around and trotted out 
of the village. It was midday. 

For the only time in my life, 1 felt slightly 
anxious about Ved. As 1 bounced on the 
wooden saddle, 1 decided I must keep an 
eye on him. I was much aggrieved when 
he came cantering back down the bridle 
path. 

“Are you okay, Dommie? Do you want 
a hand?” 

“No,” 1 said sourly, and followed the 
other two thereafter. 

The road was steep, rock-strewn, and 
occasionally flooded. Progress was slow. 
Every now and then the ponies had to tip¬ 
toe along the edge of a precipice. At first 
it was all right: the precipice was low to the 
ground, and a fall would have meant a cut 
elbow, perhaps, and reminded one happily 
of one’s childhood. Later it grew higher; 
a fall would have meant a broken neck. My 
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pony insisted on the edge, and I kicked it 
despairingly. Occasionally, squinting down, 
I would see clods disintegrate from its 
hoof, and the previous foothold rain down 
crumbwisc into the valley bcneatli. 

Finally, in the mist, the ponies clinging 
with slithery hooves to the edge, lights 
glimmered in the slew ahead, and Gupta 
called “Thoka” back to Ved, and Ved call¬ 
ed it back to me. So 1 stuck my heels 
into the pony’s side again, and managed to 
arrive, at a species of canter, in the village 
of nervous mud huts sticking to the 
mountain. People came out tq stare. We 
dismounted and looked around. 

The headman came out and showed us 
to his hut. Women brought us tea and a 
kind of popcorn. 'Fhe doorway of the hut 
was Idled with the rolling pony-eyes ol 
villagers, darting away when we returned 
their look. 

The hut was a low two-rooincd building, 
with blackened beams across the ceiling, 
from which brass and copper utensils and 
ladies dangled. The headman squatted on 
the floor in front of us. He was a wiry 
middle-aged man with quick eyes and 
bristly checks, over uhieh he kept rubbing 
his hand. 

“Where have >ou come from?” he asked, 
and when wc told him nodded, impressed. 
“You cornc Imm the capital. 1 welcome 
you. My name is Phapa.” 

Wc exchanged mmaskars and he said, 
“How long will you honour us with your 
presence?” 

“May we stay lor tlic night?” Gupta 
asked, and Thapa spread his hands wide. 
“It will be a privilege for us. We will give 
you a feast.” And he clapped his hands 
and summoned his wife, and said to us, 
“Do you drink spirits?” 

“Some of us more than others,” said Ved, 
and the headman turned to his wife and 
said, “Bring the drink of three waters.” 

wife returned in a few'minutes witli 
four copper bowls and a copper j'ug. She 
filled the bowls with a transparent liquid 
that had a curious smell of dry grass. 

“Drink,” Thapa said; so I lifted the bowl 
and drank deeply. 

It was as if the top of my he;id had been 
blown off, 1 clo.scd my eyes and blew my 
nose. After .some critical moments‘I felt 
a little better. 1 eveti laughed a little at 
Ved, who had just taken his first swallow. 

“You don’t like it?” asked Thapa, dis¬ 
appointed. 
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“It’s remarkable,” I said. - “What is it?” 

"We brew a liquor of one, two, and three 
waters. The difference is in the length of 
time it ferments. This is of three waters, 
the best and the oldest.” 

“It’s very good,” I said, and drank tlic 
rest. It got better, like most things, the 
more you drank. Also if you kept a bit of 
pickled lime in your mouth when you drank, 
as Thapa diil, it went* quite smoothly. One 
bowl of it, however, was enough. I staggered 
slightly when 1 rose. 

We walked througli the village. Some tif 
the young men joined us. They were sm.i!l 
and sturdy, their cheekbones higher and 
their skins fairer than those of the people 
in Khatmandu, and were very friendly. 

“It is time for the singing,” one of them 
said. “Come and listen.” 

“A concert?” 1 asked. 

“No, no,” said the young man, laughing. 
“You will sec.” 

A pale distinctive twilight; we walked to 
the edge of the village, where it abutted on 
the forest path. Scarlet hibiscus made 
wreaths among the trees. Thapa pointed. 

“It is the gurus," he said, “the flower of 
the mountains.” 

• The path came down from the mountain, 
lined on either side by enormous shadowy 
oaks. It ran parallel with the village for 
fifty yards then curled down the mountain 
again. The young men — there were about 
a dozen by now — lined up by the curve, 
some sitting on boulders, some standing. 
Gupta explained to me. “The girls from 
the next village have gone up the mountain 
to cut firewood. Soon they will pass by, 
and the young men will sing.” And while 
we waited in a twilight full of expectant 
whispers, other voices came from farther on 
the path, the bird-clear voices of girls, and 
seven or eight came into sight, each carrying 
a sort of wicker pannier full of firewood, 
walking with a swinging mountain gait to¬ 
wards us. The flowers of the hibiscus were 
twined in their black hair. 

One of the young men stepped forward 
into the path, spreading his arms like wings 
to block their passage; a little self¬ 
consciously, swaggering a little, thrusting 
his chest out, he began to sing. It was a 
high wavering tunc, with dying falls, as if 
a flute should have a voice and sing words. 
As he sang, he made cajoling gestures with 
his hand, looking uneasily every now and 
then at the other young men, to sec if he 
was doing well. But the others looked em- 
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barrassed, and turned their heads away for 
the most part: a few laughed in the twilight, 
slapping their tliighs. I'he girls had gathered 
into a little knot vivioiy mimmg first 
surprise, then anger, then mditierence; but 
ail of them cocked their dark eyes at the 
• young men, and occasionally they giggled. 
At last, when the first singer had oone, 
another took his place, and later another. 
The young voices piloted the high tune into 
the twilight gathering now to night, till it 
was lost; and at last tlie young men stood 
forlornly in the silence, looking at the girls. 

Then one of the girls stepped forward. 
She gestured the young men out of her way, 
she stamped her feet, she mimed anger. 
Then she sang. Her voice was a souring 
treble that broke on high notes, but as she 
sang some of the other girls joined in, till it 
sounded like a little choir. The young men 
laughed again, freshly, and slapped their 
thighs; then the girls laughed too and moved 
forward, and the young men gave way. 
And the girls went on down the long path, 
still singing; and even when they had turned 
the bend and were out of sight the clear 
pure singing came back through the cold 
air. The singers stood staring after them 
long after they had disappeared, with their 
faces pleased and longing at the same time, 
like puppies after their feed. Mist came 
again, and we walked back into the village. 

The young men cheered up on the way, 
laughing loudly and slapping each other’s 
backs. I walked with Yed. “What do you 
think of that?” 

“It was very strange, Doinmie. They 
were like little Nepalese angels.” 

I walked ahead and caught up with the 
first singer. “That song you were singing, 
it’s very beautiful. What is it?” 

“You like it?” he said, pleased and flush¬ 
ed, and the others laughed, slapping his 
back harder. “It is an old tune of our 
people.” 

“What are the words?” 

“Oh, those we make up as we sing.” 

“You improvise them?” 1 asked, genuine¬ 
ly surprised. 

“Oh, yes. Each of us sings what he 
wants to say.” 

“Can you remember what you said?” 1 
asked. 

“I can try.” 

So 1 asked him back to the headman’s hut. 
rhe other young men came loo. We were 
ill given copper bowls full of the liquor of 
Jiree waters, and slices of pickled lime. Ved 
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and Gupta talked to Thapa and the young 
men in one corner, all rapidly getting very 
drunk, and the first singer and 1 sat in 
another. 

I got an old envelope and jotted down a 
translation of what had been sung to the 
girls: 

"Since your childhood you have picked 
the red flowers from the hibiscus tree. 

Sixteen summers I have watched those 
flowers fall. 

But as yet I have not climbed to the 
summit of Dhaulagiri, 

As yet I have not understood the hearts 
of the people of Nepal. 

Queen of the mountains, hibiscus foun¬ 
tain, goddess of Dhaulagiri, 

Come quickly, be gentle: the old men say 
time flies: 

Come quickly to the forest, where your 
father will not see us. 

Show me the hibiscus flower between 
your thighs.” 

“What did the girls answer?” I asked the 
young man. 

“i do not recall: they improvise their 
words too.” 

“But did they say yes or no?” 

“They said, ‘Not today’,” replied the 
young man, and laughed immoderately. 

“I’hat is what they always say.” 

“But do you do this every day? Is it a 
custom?” 

“No, not a custom,” said the young man. 

“Wc do it because wc like to do it. Who 
does not like to sing?” 

Later the women brought in spiced 
buffalo meat and Hat wheat pancakes, 
boiled eggs and curds. Thapa lasted the 
food first, then the rest of us served our¬ 
selves. We each had a dish of beaten 
copper to cat off, and one of the women 
produced a teaspoon, but nobody used it. 

After supper bowls of warm water were' 
fetched, for us to wash our hands in. Then 
wc sat on the floor and smoked. 

“How long have you been headman?” I 
asked Thapa, 

“Fifteen years now, ever since my father 
died. 1 am fifty years old/’ 

“You were a headman under the Ranas. 
then?” 

“Yes,” Thapa said. 

“Did you have much trouble under 
them? Taxation, things like that?” 
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“We were too far up in the mountains 
for them to bother us,” Thapa said. 
“Sometimes, yes, sometimes they came, 
they took a pretty girl now and then. But 
even then, unless she was married, nobody 
objected. It was good for the girl; the 
Ranas fed and clothed her better than we 
could do in the village: what more could 
she desire?” 

“Happiness?” 

“My friend, you are sentimental. 
Happiness is to be fed well and clothed 
well. Even Devkota says that in his 
poetry.” 

“Who is Devkota?” 

“He is our great poet,” Thapa said with 
pride. “He is the poet of the people of 
Nepal.” 

“He is dying,” Gupta put in. “He has 
cancer of the intestines and he is dying in 
Khatmandu.” 

“Dying? Ilai mai! What misfortune 
have the gods brought to Nepal?” There 
were tears in Thapa’s eyes. “It is hard 
that a poet should have to die.” He 
clutched his drinking bowl, lifted it, and 
said, “Let us drink to Devkota.” 
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So we all joined in the* toast. After¬ 
wards 1 said, “Do you get books of poetry 
here?” 

“Not books, my friend. I cannot read. 
But the poems of Devkota are repeated 
among us Nepalese. If my brother were 
here, he would recite some, but he has gone 
to Bhatgaon. Devkota was a sensible man, 
you see, for a poet. . We can understand 
what he means, and it is always good 
sense.” 

It was past midnight. Thapa said, “I have 
prepared a hut for you. If there is anything 
you desire, tell us and we will bring it.” 

When we left the village next morning 
Thapa and some of the young men walked 
with us a little W'ay. None of us said very 
much, but smoked and spoke of the 
weather. Finally, where the track tilted 
steeply back toward the valley, Thapa 
stopped. 

“We will go now,” he said, and smiled. 
“Come back soon.” 

“Come back soon,” the young men said, 
and wc rode on toward Khatmandu, and 
1 was sorry, because 1 did not think I would 
ever be able to come back. 


Dying Poet 


“Do not he too unmindful of the dead. 
Keep Kashi burning.” 

L. P. DEVKOTA 


1 woke very early and went to the 
window as tlie sun struck free from the 
Himalayas; a welter of burning clouds: and 
then suddenly the same sun, like a new- 
minted coin floating over mountain and 
valley and river, a blue sky,’ and the 
Chiilesc roofs of the town showing up in 
the bright cold light. 

It was our last morning in Nepal. 

Peculiar, to leave a place. When I 
return, I thought, if I return, I shall be 
older, stiffer, less drunk, more settled: I 
shall stay in a hotel.and have breakfast in 
bed. For by the time I return there will 
be a Hilton Hotel, and there will be a 
motor-road to Thoka, and We shall drive 
tliere to take photographs of Everest. And 
the same for Ved. 


We shaved and washed, and in the middle 
of it Gupta arrived. 

“Do you want to pay your respects to 
Devkota? I will take you.” 

“Is he in hospital still?” 

“They have carried him to Pashupatinath 
today. He may die at any moment.” 

“Oh, I say,” I protested, a little absurd¬ 
ly, “one doesn’t want to disturb him at this 
time.” 

“No, that is all right. He will be glad 
to see anybody, especially two writers. He 
is alone, you see.” 

We dressed, and went down to the jeep- 
taxi. “Drive,” said Gupta to the taxi-man, 
“to the ghats of the dead.” 

It was a long drive, through the vaUey 
lying green and brilliant all round, before 
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we bumped down a slope into a dusty 
village. 

“The jeep can go no farther. The temple 
premises are down there, and the Basumati 
beyond.”. 

We walked down from the village to 
where a wooden gateway let us through to 
an unpaved courtyard. 

“This is the temple.” 

At the other end of 'the courtyard was 
another wooden gateway, and through this 
we saw the river, the Basumati, a brown 
languid grease scrumbling over stones be¬ 
tween two wide banks. There was an extra¬ 
ordinary smell hanging over it, an unmov¬ 
ing, pervasive smell: a smell partly of burn¬ 
ing, partly of excrement, and partly of 
death. 

We walked down a flagstoned pathway, 
the river at our right. On our left a line 
of one-storied buildings, with stone floors 
and pillars, and wooden roofs, ran down 
to the long stairway leading into the tem¬ 
ple. Two wooden rafts floated on the 
scummy surface of the Basumati. Gupta 
pointed to these. 

“There must be two people near to 
death. They will be cremated on those.” 
And then, pointing to one of the buildings 
on our left: ‘The house of the dying. There 
we will find Devkota.” 

This building consisted of a stonc-pillaicd 
verandah, on which wooden trestles were 
laid, about ten feet apart. On most of 
these trestles lay undistinguishablc figures, 
swaddled in sheets, most of them attended 
by one or two bored relatives, some un¬ 
attended. The relatives hummed, in appro¬ 
priately sepulchral voices, the final hymns, 
but there was an undersong, a deep tor¬ 
tuous humming, and as we came nearer vvc 
saw what hummed it: the verandah was 
■ black with flies; great clusters buzzed along 
the floor, and around the heads of the dying. 
A priest lolled on the steps, fanning himself 
to keep the flies off. He glanced up as we 
came. 

“Where is Devkota?” 

“The poet? I think he is dead.” He 
rose, yawning, and glanced leisurely along 
the line of trestles. “No, not yet. There 
he is.” 

He pointed, and we edged past the foot 
of deathbed after deathbed, till Gupta stop¬ 
ped, bowing deeply, and making the 
namaskar. 

On the trestle before us a man lay on 
bis left side with a dirty white sheet drawn 


up over him, so that only the top of his 
head showed. A woman with her sari over 
her face, in token of mourning, squatted by 
his side, fanning the flies away. Gupta said 
softly, “Devkota sahib. Devkota sahib,” 
and the woman drew the sheet away from 
Devkota’s face. 

We moved to the side of his bed, and 
the woman signalled that we should sit 
down. One hand never ceased moving the 
fan over Devkota, so that the flies could 
not settle. We squatted on the floor. 

The face that we saw was a mask, with 
thick dark hair drooping dryly above, 
Beneath the hair was a fine forehead, with 
large eyes that opened a little to look at 
us. Below the eyes the face had fallen in: 
the cheeks like craters, the lips sunken and 
wrinkled like a very old man's. But from 
under the dirty sheet two long hands pro¬ 
jected from stalk-like, sand-coIourcd arms, 
crept slowly together, and made the 
namaskar. 

Then again the beautiful eyes closed, 
and he lay still on his side, his hands 
fallen. He breathed in deep painful sighs, 
and between each breath gave a faint moan. 
We sat in silence. Phlegmatically the wo¬ 
man moved her fan. 

After a long pause, Gupta introduced 
us. The eyes fluttered open. They were 
brown eyes, inanimate as Jakes, so far had 
they gone, into death. But when some¬ 
thing struck them they reflected it: in 
flashes and for seconds. They were iiaked 
eyes. 

One thin hand groped painfully over the 
mattress toward us. 1 grasped the hand in 
both mine and squeezed it. It was very 
cold and dry. There was a long pause. 
Then the mouth unpuckered from its creases 
of pain. Very slowly, groping and whistling, 
it said, “Cosmic conflagration....” 

The woman, with the same complete 
resignation as. had marked all her other 
movements,. produced a chipped ’ grpen 
thermos flask from the head of the bed. 
She opened it and took a lump of ice out. 
This she fitted between the poet’s lips. 

He sucked it for a while, still looking at 
us. Then he whispered again, “I am in a 
cosmic conflagration,.. 

None of us said anyihing. The mask 
twitched in a summoning of strength, 

“1 am burning. This is like hellfire. 
Nothing.. .man has not invented a torture 
that can equal cancer.” 

We were still silent. He whispered at 
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me, “I have read your work_I know your 

friend’s name also... .It is a miracle to ilnd 
you here as I am dying.” 

“We wanted very much to see you, sir,” 

I said. 

“Cancer... .it burns me, I am dying. If 
1 was alive 1 woukl show you my poems. 
Have you seen my poems? Tell Sama,” he 
whispered to Gupta, “to give him my 
poems.” 

Then to me: “Some of my poems I 
tried.. .1 tried to translate. Translation is 
a very difficult work.. .but I did my 
best... 

His eyes closed, he had gone away from 
us, and again came that faint regular moan¬ 
ing. 1 lie woman pul another bit of ice 
into his mouth. After a while he looked 
at us again. 

“1 have so few words left to say... .1 
want each one to mean something.. .but 
now there is nothing I can say. They gave 
me blood tiansfusions: they said they would 
keep me alive a few days longer. But 1 
grew tired of drinking human blood. So 1 
have come here to die.... 

“My poems were too materialistic. .. 
they were loo mueh of the world.. .but 
will not renounce them. 1 am here in the 
temple ol Pashupati, I am dying. But some¬ 
where there is one. inch of me left.. .one 
atom of me left, that will not allow me to 
let go. I pray that 1 may let go.. .if the 
God Pashupati were to come, I would beg 
him to crack my skull... 

He looked at us again, striving to say 
something with his eyes, but could not, and 
wearily they fluttered shut, and wearily 
opened again. 

“You see before you the carcass.. .of a 
man who once weigiied one hundred and 
seventy-iivc pounds. Now it weighs fifty- 
two. . .it is a carcass.. .there is one inch of 
Devkota left... one atom... that too will 
die. What is the use of lingering here, in 
is mi.sery? Pray lor me.. .pray that soon 
may die.... 

“I'hcy called me a Communist, because 
I went to Russia... .1 was only a poet... 
pray for me.. .pray for Devkota, that he 
may die... 

“Even if 1 go into hcllfirc,-it would be 
better than this.’...pray that 1 may go.quick¬ 
ly. . .for me.. .1 am the most unfortunate of 
the writers of Nepal... 

And suddenly the mask tried to cry. The 
sunken lips twitched, but could not sob: 
they were too far divorced from human 
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function: only tears slipped down from his 
eyes, to make lakes in the deep crater of 
his cheek. I clasped his hand in my hands, 
and at last he looked at me again. 

“Recite some of your poems-.. .let me 
taste a little peace.” 

1 came closer to him, so that he could 
hear properly, and began to recite. 

1 had just begun, when from one of the 
other beds came a wail of women, high and 
monotonous; the priest came rushing from 
the steps, officiously; somebody had died. 

Devkota paid no attention; he fixed his 
eyes on mine and whispered, “Recite.” 

I went on. When 1 had finished, Dev¬ 
kota sighed. Behind me the relatives were 
carrying the dead man out to the burning- 
ghat. Devkota whispered one of the lines. 

“ ‘Earlier in Time I prayed to be for¬ 
given. . . And then, strengthening, 
“Recite another.” 

And when 1 had iinished: “You arc a 
much more natural poet than 1 was... .1 
was always more mechanical.. .too profes¬ 
sional. . .there was so little time.” And for 
the only time he tried to smile. “You will 
forgive me for that?” 

Gupta touched my arm and said, “Your 
plane. You have only just time,” He said 
to Devkota, “They must go. Today they 
are flying to Calcutta.” 

Devkota whispered, “W’ill you not stay 
.. .two writers. . .w'ill you not slay till I 
die?” 

And I said, helplessly, “f suppose wc 
must go.” 

Again the mask trembled, trying to 
weep. Then the lips quivered together. 
“Give me your blessing on my road,” 
Devkota said. “You both have mine on 
yours... .Go then.” 

Ved and I both bent and kissed his 
forehead. It was like his hand, already cold. 
With a great effort he lifted his hand in 
tlie sign of benediction. 

“Pray for me.” 

So we walked away from that place. We 
stumbled through the dusty courtyard back 
to the jeep. My eyes did not seem to focus 
on anything properly. From the Basumati 
a plume of evil-smelling smoke rose, gently 
tickling the nostril, from the pyre of the 
man who had died. 


Ved was leaving India. I saw him to 
the terminal. He would be in London in 



three days, and standing outside the airlines 
bus I told him to give my love to various 
people. I felt awkward, involved in the 
mechanism of a good-bye. 

“It was quite a good time,” Ved said 
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finally. “Good-bye, Douimie. Sec you in 
New York sometime.” 

“Good-bye,” I said. “Be good.” I stood 
waving rather pointlessly on the pavement for 
a long time after the bus had pulled away. 


A Mountain People 


“fVc dwell in freedom by necessity, 

A mountain people living among mountains.'’ 

W. H. AUDEN 


I write this in Gangtok. A thin small 
rain is falling in streets drifted over with 
mist. Almost my journey has come full 
circle, since the day I flew away from Lon¬ 
don, lonely for you. If 1 stopped thinking, 
this could be London, except instead of 
buses tasselled mules jingle past under the 
window, prodded into speed by Tibetan 
muleteers in felt boots and slouch hats, like 
Western cowboys. 

In our jeep we pulled in at a small shelf 
cut into the mountain-top, a lichen-rusted 
hummock rising beyond. The shelf had 
for ornament a small stone boundary-post. 
Inscribed Sikkim-Tibet Border. Pools of 
water lay about, memorials of the morning s 
weather. A police officer and two consta¬ 
bles greeted us with a request for our 
passes. > «r ^ 

Then Ajit K. Das, the newspaperman, 
and 1 climbed the hummock, to look into 
Tibet. I 

The sun had come out brilliantly and 
:oldly, and the sky over Tibet was an icy 
Dlue. From where we stood the mountain 
flipped steeply down, thickly forested, rip- 
3ling to a narrow V. At the point of the 
\\ across the valley, roso a range of forest- 
|id hills. Beyond them the horizon was 
ike a picture postcard, two scarred snow- 
3eaks vivid in the frosty sky, and a glimpse 
jf plains between and beyond. The police 
)fficer came silently up behind us, point¬ 
ing out the higher of the snowpeaks, 

“That is Chumbiladi.” 

. “Where does Tibet start?” I. asked, 

I “My dear gentleman,” said Das, “we are 
n Tibet. It starts from the boundary-post 
town there.” 


“Where are the Chinese?” 1 inquired 
naively. 

The policeman handed me his field- 
glasses. 1 followed his linger as it swept 
the Chumbi Valley. Where the valley 
turned into hills, at the point of the V, I 
made out a small concrete building among 
the trees. 

“That is their checkpost, at Chumbilhan, 
But who can tell where those rapers of 
their sisters arc? They hide here and there 
in the jungle and watch us through field- 
glasses. But 1 can tell you, sahib, there 
must be a hundred or two between here 
and Chumbilhan, and that is two miles.” 

"Cliinia aye the aj, kya ?” Das asked. 
“Have they conic here today?” 

nahin. No, sir. They will not come 
till Chhibar sahib has passed. This is their 
diplomacy.” 

1 turned and looked about. Huge cairns 
of stones littered the hummock, ominous 
and druidical. Above them hundreds of 
improvised prayer-flags, made of tattered 
garments, tautened in the whipping wind 
out of Tibet. 

“What is all- that?” 

“When these Tibcti folk come back 
from Kalimpong or Gangtok they inrow a 
stone at the border, to drive away the evil 
spirits from abroad. Also tliey put up those 
flags for good luck,” 

I found fnysclf strangely exhilarated. 
It’s the air, I thought: then as the wind 
sang over the pass, shivered, helpless with 
cold. 

Das, drinking the wind like a tonic, 
rushed sharply about, posing the police¬ 
men, the divers and myself in various 
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places, against the cairns and flags, droop¬ 
ing over the boundary-post, etc. He had 
given me his movie-camera to hold, and 
that hand had turned completely numb. I 
tried to talk to the police officer, but it was 
difficult to move my lips. 

However, “What do you think?” I said. 
“Will the Chinese attack?” 

“Sahib, that is what their officers tell 
everybody. The yak-drivers and the mule¬ 
teers say that the Chinese promise to be 
in Sikkim before next summer.” 

“What will you do tlien?” 

“Fight, sahib. What else? Only the 
Sarkar must give us material for us to 
light with. Our radio transmitter here works 
only three hours a day. Tf the Chinia 
should come while it is not working, how 
can we let them know at Shcrathan, so that 
our boys can be ready there?” 

“Well, they can sec Nathu La,” I said, 
“through field-glasses.” 

The police officer laughed. “Sahib,” he 
said, “the garrison at Sheralhan has no 
field-glasses. They have asked for some, 
but the Sarkar docs not send. Tf there is 
fighting at Nathu T-a, our men at Shcrathan 
will not see it till the Chinia are on their 
heads.” 

The mist was thinning. He swept the 
Chumbi Valley with his field-glasses. Then 
he said, “Someone is coming.” 

1 shouted to Das, who returned from his 
photography at a trot. He peered through 
the field-glasses, then passed them to me. 
Four or five men on mule-back were snail- 
ing up one side of the valley. 

“It doesn’t look like a diplomatic party,” 
I said. 

“It may be some traders,” said the 
policeman. “Let us wait.” I remembered 
the brandy. We squatted, all of us, under 
a cairn, which afforded some protection 
from the wind, and passed .the bottle from 
•hand to hand. Mist went over in little 
puffs. The brandy had a strange, fiery' 
effect, fifteen thousand feet up: my ears 
sang and I felt sick. 

As the mist lifted again for a minute, 
we saw the mule-riders plodding up from 
the foot of the hummock towards us. Das 
jumped up and shouted for his- movie- 
camera. He began to work it as the first 
rider reached us. Three others drifted after 
him. They were definitely Indian traders, 
small heavily-muffled men, with nervous 
.rolling ^es, like apprehensive ponies, ITie 
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first one dismounted, and Das was at him 
like a terrier. 

“Welcome. Where arc you from? Yatung, 
hah? Kya hal chalathe Yatung me?” 

“Bahuth mushkil he Yatung me, sahib. 
Much trouble. Yesterday the Chinia killed 
an Indian trader there. Their people stabbed 
him and looted his shop. Therefore 
this morning \ye’ left there, closing om 
shops. There are only three Indian shops 
open in Yatung today, where once there 
were fifteen.” 

The police officer interrupted. “Have 
you seen Chhibar sahib?” 

“He was leaving Yatung an hour after 
we left, Inspector sahib. We thought, il 
we came before, wc would be safe; if we 
came after, the Chinia would eat our 
lives.” 

“So,” said Das thoughtfully. “He will 
still be one hour.” He glanced into the 
misted valley. “Arc there any Chinia dowr 
there?” 

“Many, many Cliinia,” one of the other 
traders said. “They are in the forest, thret 
furlongs down the valley,” 

“Why don’t we go down and look a 
them?” I suggested. 

“That is what I also was thinking,” Da: 
said. 

Brandy and the thin air had brought or 
euphoria. I heard myself laughing and say 
ing rather stagily, “Two minds with but 5 
single thought.” 

“Arre, don’t try these mad tricks,” sai( 
the Inspector in alarm. “If the Chinia set 
you they will shoot you first and then asl 
who you are.” 

“Sahib,” said one of the traders, “Oi 
my mother s life, it is a mad thing to do.” 

“Driver,” shouted Das, “bring m 
movie camera.” He cast the kind of glanc 
a professional spy might have cast into th 
valley. “While the mist gives us cover, w 
shall start. I.cnd us your field-glasscf 
Inspector sahib.” 

“Sir,” said the policeman, “on m 
mother's and grandmother’s lives, I shoul 
forbid you. What will come to me if yo 
are killed or taken prisoner? I will los 
my job!” 

“Come on, Dom,” Das said to me. 

So I took a final drink from the botth 
borrowed the Inspector's field-glasse 
turned my coat-collar up against the win» 
and followed Das into the valley. 

I reached the bottom of the slope 
minute after Das. He did not hesitate, bt, 
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set off at a brisk walk down the valley. The 
ground- was rough and tussocky, the mist 
had thickened and it was impossibly cold. 
My limbs were like stalactites: lifting one 
became a creaking, breathless effort. Con- 
'versution was out of the question. I simply 
followed Das, and wc were suddenly among 
trees. 

We W'ulkcd for about twenty minutes, 
twice passing clearyjgs where ashes remain¬ 
ed in ersatz fireplaces made of heaped 
stones. 'I'hon Das stopped. We were both 
breatliless. We sat down and 1 lit a ciga¬ 
rette. Wc talked in whispers. 

“There don’t seem to be any C'hinesc 
hereabouts.” 

“Certainly we are not seeing any. But 
we must have come the best part of a mile. 
If wc piisU on, we will be near the check- 
j post. If 1 can get a film of some troops 
without their seeing me, we shall have 
j scooped the world.” 

^ I no longer felt any apprehension. It 
I seemed to me reasonable tliat Das should 
I want to scoop the world. Apart from the 
, difficulty of breathing properly in this rare¬ 
fied air, 1 fell quite willing to go on. 
i “1 hose li'cnlaccs, do you think they were 
made by the Chinese?” 1 was beginning to 
feel toward the Chinese now as I might to- 
\ ward the inhabitants of Troizen or Zim* 
babwe. 

! “Perhaps by the Chinese, perhaps by 
‘ some nnilctccrs. i.et us get on.” We 
' stumbled through the trees. In the forest 
I the mist seemed to be filtered away by the 
^ leaves, but overhead the sky was still 
t clogged with grey. This unrewarding sky was 
our only window to the rest of Ae world 
■ for another twenty minutes, till we stum- 
^bled out of the forest on to a bare ridge, 
littered with chalky rock fragments, be- 
: tween two hillocks. Here we sat down 
•-again. I looked round thnmgh the field- 
'»glasses. W'e v\ere a good w'ay fiito the 
: valley; the two great snowpeaks looked 
'closer and the barren hummock of Nathii 
t- La surprisingly far. I put down the 
i glasses and "lit another cigarette. Das 
drummed his fingers' on his knee. 

5 “If wc pushed on a little farther, wc 
.3 would get close enough to Chumbithan to 
ttakc a film of the checkpost. Do you think 
that is a foolhardy plan?” 

The clouds rifted: suddenly and fugitively 
• the snn glared from a waste of blue. Idly 
*,I picked up the glasses and looked round. 
•jThe sun caught them, and reflected light 
flawed on- ewie of the neighbouring htlkx^. 


A moment later, there was an answering 
flash on the ridge where we sat. Das look¬ 
ed up in surprise. The flash was repeated. 
I looked through the glasses in the direc¬ 
tion from which it came. 

On the neighbouring hillock, clustered 
together, was a group of Chinese. 

There were about twenty, stocky and 
tough-looking. Two were in a drab grey- 
green military uniform with peaked caps. 
These two were looking at us through field- 
glasses. The rest stood behind, slon-guns 
and ammunition belts hung over their 
shoulders. They pointed at us. and were 
apparently discussing us among tbcmselves. 

1 told Das. He said very coolly, “Let 
us get back into the trees in c:isc they open 
fire. 1 will take a film.” We mo\'cd back 
to the fringe of the foicst. Das lilted the 
tclc-lcns on his camera. He knelt down, 
swivelling it for focus. 1 was uimcrved, but 
not unpleasantly. I tried to analyse what 
I was feeling. J hoped to God tiiat they 
wouldn’t think Das’s c.arncr.a was a sten- 
gun and open fire. I could feel my own 
heart beating very fast, and I kept on 
swallowing. But after tiic initial shock had 
worn off, I was able to calculate a few 
things. First, they could not be less than 
half a mile away. If our information about 
their weapons had been right, we were out 
of range. Second, we were going to have 
to hurry back, for they would certainly 
send men after us. Das's camera had be¬ 
gun to hum by my side, f put the glasses 
back on the Chinese. Half a dozen men 
and one of the officers were already 
moving downhill. The remaining officer 
continued to study us through his glasses. 

Das’s camera ceased to hum. He stood 
up and turned to me. “A scoop. You 
noticed those men coming down the hill, 
hah? They arc coming to get us. There¬ 
fore I think wc will have to run.” 

He nodded toward Nathu La. “Run 
straight back. Wc must not stop for any¬ 
thing. Mind the field-glasses, they belong 
to the Inspector. Come on.” 

Of the next half-hour I remember very 
little. I am not a good runner anyway and 
in the thin clear air of the plateau I was 
worse than usual. The Initial stumbling 
gallop through the forest rendered me 
brealffiless; then my ears filled with a buz¬ 
zing that shut out all other sound; finally 
I developed a burning stitch in my left 
side. That is the physical memory, and 
tkere 'ts- -oiie visual-image: when W came^to 
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:i small pebbled brook in the forest, I 
collapsed beside it and lay on my stomach 
watching the weeds waver slowly in the 
flow of the current, two long-legged water- 
flies, and a minnow; the moss was cool 
against my check. When I looked up 
Nathu La seemed far and unreachable. I 
was willing to stay where I was. Das’s 
voice, breathless but imperative, brought 
me to a kind of reality. 

“Come on. We are nearly there. 
Quickly!” 

So flight began again. 1 reached Nathu 
La in a daze, a small iron needle in my 
side. We scrambled back up the slope and 
• sat down heavily amongst a solicitous group 
of policemen, traders, and drivers. 

“We were beginning to worry,*' said the 
Inspector. 

“We also,” said Das, and managed a 
smile. 

The mist (lad come on again, and there 
no sitm of the Chinese. 


C. o m i ff g Back 


r lying is as strange as -saying good-bye: 
to be alx)vc the world, swimming in the 
biue bird-sca with the clouds under, the 
air-h(istcss bringing round the drinks, the 
passengers suddenly peaceful ;md beautiful 
people? Above the chaos of world folded 
ini(> world, fi>r ever and ever, world where 
nothing ends, because nothing has ever 
truly and beautifully begun. 

But landing in London is my beginning, 
my perpetual peaceful return to your hand 
in sleep at last made actual. 1 will bring 
back yaks to you in my head, and lamas; 
ricc-liclils drying in llic sun, the living and 
dying of a world half-lhc-w'orld away. I 
can bring you nothing else, because all the 
rest comes from you. 

It is raining in London. November: 
cold: I remember that I have not got my 
overcoat. But I put the thought of you 
on to warm me, and diligently 1 advance 
towards the Customs. 


Tcj naiit Shu i 
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One of the most distinguished writers of historical novels 
on the contemporary American literary scene, Willa Gibbs 
has been widely praised for the depth of her research, the 
warmth of her understanding, and the sensitiveness of her 
portraiture and interpretation of character. The Dedicated 
is set in early nineteenth-century England; it dramatises 
an important chapter in medical history — the fight 
against smallpox. .As with all Miss Gibbs’s books, The 
Dedicated has won critical accfaim as a masterpiece of 
novel-writing. 
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WILLA GIBBS 


The Dedicated' 

CHAPTER 

1 


Jeremy Sterncs was laughing as he strode 
up. Luclgatc Hill on a frozen morning just a 
few days before Christmas. He laughed be¬ 
cause the morning, the century, and himself. 
Were young. 

Jeremy walked with lifted head. For so 
large a man, his movements were light and 
balanced; he had been a boxer once. As always 
when he mounted Ludgatc, the great dome of 
St. Paul'h commanded his eye. He believed 
there was nothing religious about his nature, 
but he was always conscious of the passionate 
clarity of the cathedral set inappropriately in 
a maze of narrow, tw'isted streets. Among the.se 
WLie Grub Sliect, and half-way along it in a 
building so old that the foundations had settled, 
gi\ ing a tipsy air of unease to the w'hole struc¬ 
ture, was the Postboy. In point of continuous 
]>iibtication, it was one of the oldest journals 
in London, and for three years, live months and 
two weeks, it had been owned by Jeremy 
Sicrncs. It had been almost totally discredited 
and on the verge of extinction when he bought 
». with money saved from boxing purses. 

By the miracle of his fierce young love, the 
Pos.'hoy had come alive again. The 
had been a weekly when Ben Jonson contribu- 
tctl his famous lines about smallpox, but had 
become a daily during the age of the scandal 
sheets and blackmailers. After harsh hbel laws 
had been passed, the had turned to 

chit-chat and fashions. Meanwhile, a whole 
new race of journalists was springing .up. Tl’^y 
were venal, yes- they had to be, but they were 
also tougli-minded and new. Jeremy Sternes 
and his Po.srhoy stayed more tough-minded and 
new than any of his rivals. 

Jeremy turned into Grub Street which was 
like the brain of the city, busy with matters of 
book and theatre criticism, international affairs, 
and debate. To belong to the brain of the city 
had been his dream during a half-starved, for¬ 
lorn childhood in Cheapside Foundlings, from 
whose terrible charity he had escaped when 
he was nine. 


As he approached the journal office, a 
shawled figure who had been trying the door 
gave up and started on. He sent out a friendly 
hail, wondering if Sara Briggs, who slept down¬ 
stairs, was getting deaf. The woman turned, a 
truly beautiful woman, or girl, rather, for she 
could not bv; twenty yet. 

“Good day, Anne Warburton,” he said. The 
green eyes gave him a startled glance, for he 
and she had never met before today. “You 
w'ant to see Reniy, I expect,'’ Jeremy went on. 
“You're welcome to wait for him in my office, 
if you like.” 

“J wonder that you know my name,” she 
said, turning. 

“Remy has mentioned you and your mother 
fiom time to time. 1 have been told about 
a girl whose name is Anne Warburton and who 
is the most beautiful girl in England. In here, 
where there is a fire.” 

His office contained very little but the fire¬ 
place, a desk of truly magnificent proportions, 
and a chair for him to sit on. Jeremy plucked 
away hci cloak and shawl gently; he was think¬ 
ing she was very sensible to have paid no at¬ 
tention to his rather wandering compliment. 
Hanging up the cloak, he noticed how ragged 
it was. 

When he turned back, she was kneeling and 
holding her hands out to the little winking 
fire in the grate. Her posture was so graceful, 
he was tempted to let her remain in it, but he 
subdued the impulse and brought in another 
chair. He examined her wondcringly and 
decided she had no conception of how 
beautiful she w'as. Her Haw less skin merely 
meant that she hadn't taken smallpox as yet. 
but if her surface beauty were doomed and 
transient, her look of aspiration might not 
be. No, Jeremy thought, suddenly discour¬ 
aged: smallpox would take that away, too. 
Understanding Hooded him. True pain had 
always lain behind words prized by him 
before now only because the Postboy had 
published them first: “Noxious and foul 
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disease! Could there not be one beauty in an 
age, and free from thee?” Ben Jonson hud seen 
someone like this who walked in beauty, in 
order to have been moved to that prayerful 
complaint. 

He had been pretending to work, then sud¬ 
denly, he really was working, and forgot all 
about the girl across the desk from him. He 
paid no attention to the outer sounds of Remy 
coming, glancing up 'only when the Frenchman 
was actually standing in the interior doorway, 
wearing on his shabby jacket epaulettes of 
snow. As an army officer of the French King 
during the American campaign with Lafayette, 
Remy had been embraced and kissed by the 
rebel General Washington. Probably this had 
nothing to do with the fact that he looked like 
a younger, less sober-sided Washington himself. 

“Voila!” Remy said. ”l have looked for¬ 
ward to a meeting between you two. Now' it is 
already accomplished. Soit'f Anne, 1 hope it 
is not bad news which brings you here. Come 
into my office so we may talk.” 

Some little time passed before Renry came 
back with Anne on his arm. 

“Jeremy, 1 think you v^ill be interested in 
this which Anne has been telling me. Did you 
know that it is necessary to have a pocked face 
or a certificate of inoculation in order to find 
employment in London?” 

Jeremy had run enough advertisements of 
that kind to know it. “Most kinds of employ¬ 
ment, yes,” Jeremy amended, since he himself 
had survived without either. 

“What are Anne and her mother to do? 
'Fhey must have work to live!” 

“What kind of w'ork?” 

“I’m afraid all we’re fit for is house ser¬ 
vants,” she said. 

Jeremy looked at the Frenchman, wondering 
why he had let his friends’ alfairs come to sucli 
a pass. Jeremy’s consideration returned to 
Anne. “Is it rcffily necessary for you and your 
mother to find work as house servants?” 

She looked back steadily. “Yes.” 

“Well, then, you will need certificates of in¬ 
oculation.” 

“How are we to get them?” 

Reray said, “To go privately to an inoculator 
is very, very expensive. Even if there were no 
original expense involved, inoculation would 
be beyond the reach of most working people 
because of the length of time required. Theie 
is the period of preparation, the period of 
active illness whilst the per^.on must be cared 
for, and then the period of recuperation during 
which he must still be strictly isolated in order 
to avoid infecting others.” 

Jeremy scowled and rubbed his jaw. He 
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had realised that of the three people in this 
room at this moment, only one, Ri^my, was 
immune. He hud taken the disease in the 
natural way when he was a child in France, 
escaping with only a badly scarred neck. 

“1 don’t sec that the time element presents 
any problem to your mother and yourself,” 
Jeremy said; “if you had it done at the same 
time, neither of you would be forsaking your 
duties to any third person. As for the question 
of expense, the obvious answer is to have it 
done at the Smallpox Hospital.” 

Although he said it matter-of-factly, in truth 
he was horrified at the idea of sending this 
girl to the pcsthouse for any reason. He had 
heard London mothers yelling out to children 
misbehaving on the streets below, “Stop that 
at once. Or I’ll take you straight to the pest- 
house and give you to Dr. Woodville!” 'Ihe 
medical profession might consider the brilliant 
young Chief of Stall’ at St. Pancras to be its 
chief ornament, his History of Inoculation for 
Smallpox, the fir.st volume of which had been 
published two years ago, a beginning to a 
masterwork of final authority; but a ililTcreni 
opinion was held on the streets of William 
Woodville and all his works. 

“That's not a very pleasant solution,” 
Jeremy added to Anne Warburton. “I think 
you’d be wise to give up the whole notion.” 

As though feeling the dismissal in his words, 
she started to rise. Remy said persistently, 
“It’s not even a feasible solution. The number 
of charity inoculations performed daily at the 
hospital can’t be more than ten. Even with 
only that many, and eliminating Sunday as an 
inoculating day, there would be a charity fx)pu- 
lation of three hundred and sixty to be main¬ 
tained, and 1 doubt whether they have facilities 
for so many. Sit down, Anne. Jeremy will 
find a solution if only we can convince him 
there is a problem.” 

This was said with such simplicity and earn¬ 
estness, Jeremy could not keep himself from 
smiling. Remy had shown him this kind of 
faith since the day when he fir.st came to the 
Fosihoy'.in his capacity as a runner. 

There was a glint of mirth in Arine War- 
burton’s eyes, Jeremy noticed. If the girl had 
a sense of humour as well, she really was a 
prize. But still he couldn’t take her seriously 
about needing help from him. 

R6my went on, “Moreover, it isn’t how long 
you have waited that decides your turn at the 
Smallpox Hospital, but the order of precedence 
among those who did the recommending in the 
first place.” 

“Look here. Miss Warburton,” Jeremy said, 
“R^my seems to be inviting me to take an in- 
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terest here, but how do you feel about it? Are 
you going to think 1 am intruding if 1 start 
asking questions and giving you advice?” 

A slow, lovely smile curved her full lips. 
“1 wouldn’t feel that way—but there's Mother. 
I call her my dillicult diu-ling. vShould you 
meet her, you would sec why. On the other 
hand, we have no claim on your kindness — ” 

He interrupted, turning to Remy. “You 
might see what you can find out at the Small¬ 
pox Hospital, or send lom Link; he's also 
immune. Probably no more needs to be done 
than to call William Woodville’s attention to 
the kind of situation thai’s been created. My 
understanding is he's a great doctor and 
humanitarian, and this is a sorry situation, 
t'omc on. Miss Warburton, I'll take you home.” 

• Beautiful as she was, he was not really in¬ 
terested in her now. This inoculation tiling 
had his whole attention. A great shifting class 
of uncrapioyubles — and charity inoculations 
taking place at the rate of no more than ten a 
day! it was monstrous. 

A hack drew np. "Whal address? " Jeremy 
.cisked. 

‘■'Halfway along on Poor Sweeps’ Alley.” 

lie knew that neighbourhood of shocking 
poverty. The alley was no wider than a cattle- 
track. Silently he put Anne into the hack, and 
gave direction.-; to the driver. 

He said to Anne Warburton, "Now tell me 
how the wife and daughter of the Squh'e of 
Gloucestershire got themselves into such a 
plight.” 

"We didn't manage very well,’’ she said. 

Did you know Father? \'ou speak as if 
maybe you did."’ 

‘T know about him through Rorny. 1 un¬ 
derstand the three of you were visiting him at 
Nevours when your father was called to 
London on business, and took smallpox and 
died. Then what happened?” 

“Remy wanted us to stay and make our 
home with him. Then that same year, Robes¬ 
pierre came to power in France, and Runy 
hadn’t a* home any more. Somehow during 
tlic flight we became separated, and never saw 
him again until wc came to London last 
autumn. He had left his name and address 
with Father’s agent. 1 don’t know what would 
have happened to us if he hadn’t.” 

“Last autumn — had you been living abroad 
all that time?” 

“It was foolish, I know. Mother and I didn't 
sufficiently appreciate our true situation.” 

Jeremy thought over what he had been told. 
He doubted very much that their affairs were 
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desperate. “Has Remy been al5le to help you 
at all?"’ 

“He has helped us a great deal. He found 
us the place on the Alley, and he keeps bring¬ 
ing food for Mother to cook on the pretence 
that it's the only way he can get a good dinnei 
for himself. He has tried to help us financially 
but Mother wouldn’t accept it. He has so little 
himself. Of course, if he offers again, we shall 
have to say yes. Pride -may be a greater luxur> 
than any <if the others — and it’s the one self- 
indulgence Mother hasn't been able to bring 
herself to forego.” 

The hack stopped at the narrow mouth of 
the Alley. Jeremy, lirm-lipped, climbed out. 
“You had better wait for me here,” he said 
to the driver. 

She opened an incou'^picuous door and led 
him into a dark, draughty hallway. “Would 
you mind waiting here until 1 have spoken to 
Mother? And, of course, she may not be in.” 

Anne was really hoping her mother wouldn’t 
be there, but the grease wick was shedding a 
dim light, and Anne could sec Almira lying 
on the bed. covered by a gold and purple 
dressing-gown which had been her husband’s. 
Anne pressed her hands to her closed eyes, 
seeing behind her lids the tall young man wait¬ 
ing impatiently in the passageway. He was 
sure to affront Almiia unbearably. 

She' went over and touched her mother’s 
shoulder. Almira gave a little moan. It was 
so unlike her, Anne was sure she must be 
deeply asleep. “Darling,” Anne said, “you 
must sit up. Mr. Sternes is waiting outside.’’ 

Almira turned on her back and opened her 
eyes. She looked as though she were not feel¬ 
ing w'cll. "Mr. Sternes? Remy’s employer? 
I can't possibly see him today." 

"You must. Mother,” Anne said desperately. 
"You can stay where you arc, but sit up, dar¬ 
ling, do. and let me brush your hair.” As 
though sensing Anne's urgency, Almira Icf 
herself be helped to a sitting position. Anne 
wanted to warn her and could not find words. 
There was always the hope that when Jeremy 
Sternes saw how tiny and fragile-looking she 
WMs. he would take pity. Anne ran back to 
let him in. 

It was a single, bare room, mean and low- 
ccilinged. Their few' pieces of furniture were 
pushed into corners, an arfangemcnl having the 
merit of leaving as much space as possible foi 
the women to move around in. 

“Mother, this is Mr. Sternes.” Anne said 
simply, then turned and gave him a look of 
urgent appeal. 

Almira, tiny, gipsy dark, exquisitely made. 
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held out her fiand. Jeremy bowed over it, a 
little crooked smile tugging at his lips. “Remy 
has spoken of you often,” Almira said in a 
quick, li^t voice, but there was a slight slurr¬ 
ing as if she were having trouble with her 
tongue. He noticed the faint disproportion of 
the right and left cheeks, and a tiny thread of 
blood in the right mouth corner which Anne 
had missed in the - dimness. Jeremy knew 
London too well not to guess what this was 
about. Evidently reading his knowledge in 
his amused face. Almira brought a lace hand¬ 
kerchief to her lips, wiping them carefully. 
under the cover of a mannered and probably 
familiar gesture. Her eyes begged him not to 
give her away to Anne. “Such a pleasure to 
meet you at lust,” Almira added, taking the 
handkerchief away. 

“But 1 won't stay this time. Don’t do any¬ 
thing like this again, will you? It was not 
necessary. Come to me, or send your daugh¬ 
ter, if nothing turns up before your live shillings 
are gone.” He thought the pair infinitely 
touching. 

“Your present emergency has been solved,” 
Jeremy said to Anne, “Keep in mind that I’m 
willing to do what I can if you should need 
me.” But his face was still amused. He was 
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outside the room before Anne could rally from 
her astonishment. 

Sitting on the side of the bed Anne said, 
“Now tell me what this is about.” 

“It’s really nothing. Mr. Sterncs is rather 
personable, isn’t he? After Remy’s stories about 
him, I had expected someone very different, 
not nearly so well-mannered and pleasant.” 

“There’s another side to him,” Anne said. 
“Have wc five shillings?” 

“Well, yes.” 

“How did you get them?” 

“The important thing is, wc have them — a 
shilling for Christmas and four more for the 
back rent.” 

“How did you get them?” Anne repealed. 

“Couldn’t wc put this olT until Tm feeling 
better? I’ve had a tooth pulled, that's all.” 

“Mother! You didn't sell a tooth!” 

“It's done every day, Anne.” 

Anne said in a cold voice. “Mr. Sternes 
knew what you had done. Didn’t he?” 

“He seemed to. I don't know how.” 

“He was still laughing at us when he went 
out.” 

“He's been most kind to Remy,” Almira 
said. She fell asleep. For a long time, .Anne 
sat quietly and watched the Irarcly perceptible 
swelling of that precious and beloved face. 


CHAPTER• 
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Although not beautiful, Marion Woodvillc 
was attractive and charming, and men liked 
her. Before her twenty-fourth year, she had 
received more than forty proposals of marri¬ 
age. She knew she would not b'. able to go 
on loving any man who tried to come between 
herself and her brother, and the most com¬ 
plaisant husband would object to u wile’s 
refusing ever to leave London because her 
brother’s work lay there, a wife who daily 
excused herself seven hours earlier than Cin¬ 
derella to be with brother William during the 
one or two hours a day relaxation and com- 
panion.ship which he allowed himself. 

The pair had a handsome residence, but 
were spending less and less time in it since he 
had begun to write his History of Inoculation 
for Smallpox in a turret-room of the hospital. 
There was already one sealed-off apartment on 


the upper lloor; she had a larger and more 
handsome one prepared and calmly shifted her 
housekeeping arrangements to that for as long 
a time ns he insisted on keeping such hours in 
the research and preparation of his master- 
work. William was determined on finding the 
missing beneliccnt factor in inoculation which 
he'was convinced existed. 

He himself dc.scribed Volume One of his 
great work which had been published, as merely 
laying the groundwork for the direction of his 
research. Volume Two, on which he was 
working now, blazed trails through jungles of 
theory and forests of' case histories. By the 
time he would be ready to write Volume 
Three, he would.know how smallpox could 
be defeated and stamped out. At one time, 
he had hoped for a cure for the disease after 
it had been taken, but the immense volume of 
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material he had handled and tests he had con¬ 
ducted had led to the inevitable conclusion 
that the answer lay in prevention rather than 
treatment. Inoculation had its drawbacks, 
most particularly its sinister feature of actu¬ 
ally spreading the infection even while it pro¬ 
tected the fortunate few who could manage to 
have it. This was what had to be solved— 
the finding and establishing of a modilied pro¬ 
cedure by which those who were newly im¬ 
munised would no longer threaten the safety 
of those who were not immune. 

As a young man, with Marion willingly in his 
wake w'hile he tomed the hospitals and medical 
schools of Europe, he had talked to her often 
about his plan of working to outlaw the practice 
ol inoculation. In Catholic countries where 
inoculation was not practised, the death-rate 
from smallpox was startlingly low in compari¬ 
son to those countries where it was. On their 
return to England, an astonishing opportunity 
had come his way. He was asked to join the 
stall ol the Smallpox Hospital as lirst assistant. 
Since the incumbent chief was nearly seventy, 
the nature of the offer was obvious. If he 
accepted, he would be groomed for the most 
important medical post in London, where there 
would be unique chances to do valuable re¬ 
search work. Ihc drawback was that he who 
had wanted to sec inoculation outlawed, in 
time would be made the chief inoculalor in 
all England. This, too, the brother and sister 
discussed at length. Seeing how much he 
wanted to accept, “Why don't you fiild a way 
to nuikc inoculation safe?” Marion had asked 
him. 

William had been irascible and unpredictable 
since Dr. Jenner's publication had fallen into 
his hands some months ago. Marion had seen 
fiom the beginning that the claims of the doctor 
from Gloucestershire were merely ridiculous 
and ought to be simply dismissed. William 
being under scientific discipline, had not 
been able to lake her easy-going attitude. !n 
addition to his regular work, William had oc- 
wUpied himself this past year with testing the 
.fenner vaccine. More strained, more higtily 
strung than ever, as the weeks passed he pa¬ 
tiently went on testing cowpox lymph in his in¬ 
oculation-room until he was satisfied about 
what Marion had intuitively known from the 
first — that tlic vaccine could not fulfil in any 
part the claims its discoverer had made for 
it. 

Marion usually knew what William’s feelings 
were merely by clear-sightedly looking at her 
own. She felt towards Dr. Jenner the same 
sense of alarm and antagonism she would have 
felt meeting a stranger wearing clothes filched 
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from William's own wardrobe, leaving his own 
unusual features and his dramatic Wack.and 
white colouring, and moving and speaking as 
he did. Smallpox prevention was so much 
William’s work, Ins. He and she were not 
alone in thinking he would be the one eventu¬ 
ally to overtjtirow the disease. Half the medi¬ 
cal world looked to him to do it. But not the 
French. Under Bonaparte they had not ac¬ 
cepted inoculation. It- was their interest that 
was keeping the cowpox theory alive. 

As bitterly hated as the present Government 
of France was on every other level, among 
scieuiists. no other Government had so much 
cachei. Bonaparte was under scientific discipl¬ 
ine liimsetf. And llie French had sent a Dr. 
Aubcrl to England to study, not inoculation, 
but cowpox vaccination. 

Happily the French research doctor had 
turned out to be a charming and reasonable 
man. He had given full attention to both 
methods, becoming very nearly a fixture in the 
Woodville household while doing it. But he 
had returned to Paris two months ago, and 
now they were back here in the apartment 
above the hospital. 

When Marion came into the room where 
William liked to relax before going into dinner, 
he was already there. He was holding a 
Po.sihoy over his knees, not reading it, but 
frowning abstractedly. 

“Do you know this journal?” 

“Yes, indeed, don't you remember Dr. 
Aubert telling us how it is translated every d-ay 
in Paris for Bonaparte himself to see?” 

William said, 'in that case, i have done a 
wise thing. Its owner was taken to Newgate 
today by my arrangements. It's going to be 
awkw'ard keeping him there bccauW 1 mdved 
before he had a chance to publish anything, 
libelous or otherwise, but no doubt one of our 
fnends has been mentioned who will lodge a 
charge if we ask it. The owner, a Mr. 
Sternes. has suddenly interested himself in 
inoculation. He sent a badly pocked boy out 
here to ask questions 1 did not much like. 
Mr. Sternes appears to think 1 might not be 
cognisant of the fact that a servant can't get 
work in London without being able to prove 
immunity to smallpox. His representative, 
who wore his immunity on his face, indi¬ 
cated that Mr. Sternes thjnks something ought 
to be done for the sake of those in need of 
employment. I agree with Mr. Sternes, in 
principle. No doubt some families are put to 
hardship over it. However. 1 am not going to 
be submitted to criticism on that score. The 
people of London behave now towards me as 
though suspecting me of being the source of 
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the disease rather than its foe. 1 know how 
it’s told against me that no one has ever left 
my wards alive. All right, there’s more or 
less of truth in that, but ought they not to stop 
and think that only the dying arc brought here? 
If Mr. Sternes begins telling in his !\isiboy 
that it’s because of me that a quarter of the 
population is forbidden to work, my research 
will be abruptly halted by my extinction at 
the hands of a mob." 

“Wouldn’t it have been better to have seen 
Mr. Sternes, and explained the reasons for 
your recommendation?" 

“Journalists arc too irresponsible to be dealt 
with candidly.’’ 

“This one doesn't have a reputation for be¬ 
ing irresponsible — quite the opposite, in fact." 

“Well, it's done now, and loo late to mend, 
I fancy. The man will be furious at having 
been put away like that.” 

“Perhiips not if something is done quickly 
and handsomely towards getting him out. The 
fact th,at the Postboy is followed by Bonaparte 
makes Mr. Sternes’s friendship far more valu¬ 
able than his mere silence.” 

Prison was no new' experience to Jeremy, but 
never before had he been taken there for no 
reason he knew about. In the common-room 
on the side where olicnders against the Govern¬ 
ment were kept, Jeremy mentally went over 
all the recent accounts in the Postboy he could 
think of, but without being able to detect the 
offending story. Of course, the libel law's were 
so unreasonably strict that sudden imprison¬ 
ment w'as an always present danger to any 
printer having an inlluential enemy. 

Earlier today, Remy had bribed his way in; 
it was his custom to smuggle .small delicacies 
to his employer. Heartbreaking for Remy that 
Bonaparte had chosen just this time to invite 
the emigre's back, because Remy’s best chance 
of retrieving his fortunes in the new France 
was to be one of the first to go back. But 
with Jeremy in New'gate, the s‘o\ihoy could 
not get along withemt Remy. He was in love 
with Almira Warburton and wanted to marry 
her, but couldn't imtil he found a way to sup¬ 
port her. France was his great chance. 

“Jeremy,” Remy had pleaded, “can nothing 
be done to let me go now?” 

“Tf J get a chance to kneel and beg. I’ll do 
that for you.” Printers sometimes were allow¬ 
ed to get off in that fashion from fines and 
long imprisonments, providing the offence had 
been against the House of Imrds in the first 
place. He had never had to do it, but he 
wouldn’t mind if it would help R&my. 

Now a jailer with a lantern came in bawling 
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Jeremy’s name. He answered from his place 
among the other chained men in the common- 
room. Jeremy was not taken across the courts 
to Old Bailey, but upstairs, where he made the 
discovery that Newgate had upper rooms which 
were not prison-like at all. Nothing here 
smacked of jail except himself. 

He heard a sound of movement and swung 
around. He was just in time to observe a 
young woman rising gracefully from a low 
couch. 

She moved towariis him in a gliding walk. 
“Regal’’ was the word that leaped to his mind. 

He started to bow, remembered himself, and 
flattened his body against the wall to let her 
pass without a possibility of contact with him. 

But she stopped, and looking him full in the 
face, said, “If that idiot I sent for you hasn’t 
made an error, you’re Mr. Sternes who owns 
the PosThov." 

Jeremy finished the bow' he had started 
earlier, not much pleased at having to under 
the circumstances. “My name is Marion Wood- 
ville,” she added. “Perhaps you’re acquainted 
with my brother’s work.” 

“Of course. Miss VVoodville.” 

Clasping her hands, she said earnestly, “My 
brother has given himself to the cause of de¬ 
feating smallpox. William is convinced there’s 
a missing bcnelicent factor w-hich would reduce 
the time now required to hospitalise the charity 
cases, and end all danger to everyone. If you 
could know the single-minded devotion with 
which he has worked over the years. . .Mr. 
Sicrncs, he need' your friendship. Will you 
give it?” 

“Under the cireumsiancos, your suggestion 
is actually bizarre. Did you really have me 
fished out from the common-room to ask me 
to become your distinguished brother's friend? 
Then why did he choose to have me put here 
in the first place?" 

She widened her eyes at liim, and said, 
“Whatever gave you that idea?” 

“Your coming here, frankly; was 1 wrong?’* 

“T went round to your office to see you and 
they told me where you were.” 

“When?” Jeremy said suspiciously; Rt^my 
would have mentioned her, he knew. 

“Just a few moments ago. 1 am so sorry to 
have antagonised you like this! Truly, I meant 
well; in fact, I was going to ask your permis¬ 
sion to see what my brother and I might do 
to.vvards getting you released. After all, friend¬ 
ships most often start with little kindnesses, 
don’t you think?” • 

Jeremy said dryly, “If you and your brother 
succeed in getting me released in time to 
receive you, may I welcome you both as my 
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guests for supper at nine o’clock on Saturday 
next? You will forgive me. I’m sure, for issu¬ 
ing the first invitation, but if I succeed in keep¬ 
ing our appointment, 1 will want to make some 
acknowledgement of my debt.” 

“You're still angry,” she said. “Well, perhaps 
I don’t blame you. Wc will be happy to come 
to your house, but may 1 be unorthodox again, 
and tell you what arrangements I always make 
for dining out? It’s William’s work, you sec. 
If you don’t mind, 1 will come an hour earlier 
than he does, and very shortly after he arrives. 
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we should sit down to table. Then he and I 
will leave together. Oh, dear, this is so high¬ 
handed. But I can’t accept otherwise.” 

“By all means. Come at nine yourself, and 
I will give instructions that we are to sjt down 
at ten.” He said in the same dry voice, “1 
hope very much that we will be able to carry 
out these plans.” 

“That depends, doesn’t it, on whom you 
have offended? 1 shall go straight away and 
find out.” She left the room, her little head 
poised and high. 


CHAPTER 



Remy’s place on the I^ouhny was taken by 
George Barr, a thin, wispy man possessed of 
incredible nervous energy. At once, there was 
trouble with Tom Link, who resented his 
bullying. When he came with his complaints 
to Jeremy he was told, “Tom, I need George. 
If you can’t get along with him you’ll have 
to go elsewhere.” 

Jeremy had no sense of having been hard 
on Tom. At the same time, he meant to ask 
George to try to help the boy gain bis man's 
feet. 

lor some reason, the little exchange had 
r minded him of the Warburton women. He 
had promised Rimy to look after them fiom 
time to time. Probably titcy were feeling much 
alone since the Frenchman's departure. The 
mother's tooth money was probably gone by 
now. He wondered if cither of them had found 
work. Not likely, not without inoculation 
certilicates. Inoculation reminded him of the 
V/ondvillcs. Tomorrow was Saturday. He was 
looking Toward to their coming for a niunber 
of reasons. TIic man w’as brilliant and ought 
to be interesting to know. The woman was 
attractive. 

The Warburton women and the Woodvillcs. 
They didn’t so much as kimw^ each other, yet 
thinking of either pair always seemed to re¬ 
mind him of the other. His thoughts w'crc 
back with the two women now. ft would clo 
no harm to go around there and sec how' they 
fared. 

It was Anne who answered the door. On 
seeing him; “Oh!” she said, the little non¬ 


committal ejaculation having a number of 
overtones. 

“Were you expecting someone else?” 

Anne answered, “1 was hoping for word of 
Mother. Won’t you come in, Mr. Sternes? — 
and let me show you her letter. It’s been five 
days now without further word, and if I didn’t 
hear by tomorrow morning, 1 was planning to 
come to you and ask for help.” 

He followed her in, not concerned in tlic 
least over the missing one; already he had 
guessed where Almira was. 

“Let me. see the letter.” By holding it at 
an exact angle, he could just make out the 
words. “No time to explain... if for any 
reason you leave the Alley before I can get 
back there, leave a message with Mr. Sternes 
at the I'm sure he would be willing 

to help us this much. Don’t worry, darling.” 

“The advice is good,” Jeremy said, hand¬ 
ing back the letter. “Don't worry, darling,” 
he quoted humorously. He hoped that in 
w'hatever coastal town this side of the Chan¬ 
nel Almira and Remy were, they were leaving 
all their worries for tomorrow and taking their 
joy while joy was still to be had. Remy’s 
love for Almira was his principal reason for 
risking his life at the hands of Bonaparte. 

“She won’t be away much longer, Anne,” 
Jeremy said gently. “There is nothing to 
worry about, and you can be sure that she’s 
very happy.” 

“You sound as if you know where she is. 
Aren’t you going to tell me?” 

“I will if you persist in looking frantic. I 
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would prefer that she be allowed to tell you 
herself,” 

Anne said slowly, “You are very sure that 
she’s not only all right, but happy.” 

“1 am sure,” Jeremy promised. 

“All right, then. 1 want to believe you — 
and 1 will.” 

“I’m taking you home with me,” Jeremy 
said. “It's perfectly all ri^t, 1 have a couple 
who look after me, so you’d be as well chaper¬ 
oned as your mother could ask. Now don’t 
argue, because 1 had no business letting the 
two of you stay in this hole when 1 found you 
in it. Get your things ready, and if you w-ant 
me, I’ll be waiting just outside the door.” 

Leaning against something, in the dark he 
could not tell what, Jeremy warned himself 
of what was ahead for him. 1 can’t have that 
girl in the house without falling in love with 
her, and she’s cuts above me. Well, a little 
heartache won’t hurt me, he thought; I’ve 
escaped it long enough. 

Mr. Compton hadn’t even asked Almira for 
proof of her immunity. He had only said, “If 
you’re not a drunkard, don’t steal, and you’re 
immune to smallpox, the position is yours,” 

On the walk back from the corner where 
she had seen Remy off in the Dover coach, 
Almira had started to pass as a large woman 
strode angrily out of a small, neat-looking re.si- 
dence. She was obviously a dismissed house 
servant. Why not try? She knocked and called 
at a back entrance until a furious-looking 
man threw open the door. He turned out to 
be Mr.. Compton himself. He hadn’t dis¬ 
missed his house servant at all, he told Almira. 
She had simply walked out on hi.m. With a 
sick wife upstairs! 

.\lniira tied on the apron he v\as thrusting 
at her and went upstairs. He had described 
his wife as suffering from “a passing indi.spo- 
sition”, but to Almira, the woman seemed quite 
ill. Almira combed her hair, bathed her face, 
straightened her bed and the room. She 
cleaned the kitchen and started on the down¬ 
stairs rooms. “You’re a worker anyhow,” the 
man commented, pas.sing her on her knees in 
the halt. 

Almira’s new employer acceded to her 
humble request that she be allowed to write 
her daughter, but since he stood over her while 
she was penning the letter, it was only a few 
lines long and not very informative. 

The letter was already gone when Almira 
discovered small, bright s;>ots covering her 
patient’s torso. Smallpox! The shock was so 
great as to actually numb her into finishing 
her task as though someone else was doing 


it. She could not remember whether or not 
she had told Anne in what district she was 
working. She thought she had not mentioned 
it, and prayed that she hadn’t; the letter itself 
represented a danger, although a minor one 
of infection to Anne. There must be no fur¬ 
ther contact of any kind until this crisis was 
passed. 

She went downstairs to relay her terrible 
news. “Your wife has smallpox,” Almira said. 

“I don’t think so,” Mr. Compton said, 

Almira said earnestly, “But I assure you 
that she has. 1'hc spots are coming out.” 

“That’s all right,” he said, “we were told 
to expect it. My wife has just been inoculated. 
She will be perfectly well in a few days.” . 

Had he been juiying attcnliou. he would 
have seen that he had only confirmed her 
fears. Almira withdrew quietly and went to 
the small, stingily furnished room that had 
been assigned to her. She dropped to her 
knees and tried to pray. She was obviously 
in grave danger, but was it inevitable that she 
would take smallpox? She did not know. Did 
staying on increase the danger, or had she 
already taken the maximum risk? Again she 
did not know. But Almira’s religious beliefs 
w'ere something more than mere lip service. 
'When she had finished praying, she under¬ 
stood all that could be expected from her now 
was that she protect others. Her only possible 
course was to stay where she was and wait 
for whatever would happen. 

Anne could not resist holding the dress 
against herself while she looked in the pier- 
glass and imagined herself wearing it. There 
was matching jewellci-y, and a pair of .shoes 
with elegant, pciinted toes. How could .Mr’ 
Sternes have done a thing so gauche and 
wrong? 

Mrs. Bates, his housekeeper, knocked and 
came in with her sewing-box. “Put it on, love, 
so wt' can be sure it is a perfect ft.” 

“Then you knew about this! Why didn’t 
you slop, him? You must have known I 
couldn’t possibly accept it!” 

The older w'oman looked at Anne curiously, 
and finally said, “How well do you know 
Mr. Sternes?” 

‘T’vc met him only twice in my life. If 
you’re thinking I had no right to come in the 
first plaie, T agree with you, but naturally I 
supposed he was olTering me a position in his 
household. But every time I have tried to 
help you, you have made out I’m a grand lady 
to be waited on. And now this! He can’t be 
so stupid as not to know how it would make 
me feel,” 
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Mrs. Bates sat down. “J only knew as much 
as Mr. Sternes has told me. There’s a supper 
tonight for Dr. Woodville and his sister. The 
dress was so that you would have something 
to wear for that. The way he explained it 
to me, you and your mother are friends of 
Mr. Langlois who asked Mr. Sternes to help 
you and your mother. Now if Mr. Langlois 
were giving this party, wouldn't you sit at the 
table with him and his guests?” 

Anne said unhappily, “Mrs. Bates, both 
the stories arc true. Please help me — what 
is the best thing to do?” 

“Why, 1 would say uhat you most feci like 
doing. It’s a case of this and that, and no clear 
linest^ 1 happen to feel one way about Mr. 
Sternes, but perhaps you feel another.” 

“You say the way you feel about him — 
ivhat way?” 

“1 love him.” Mrs. Bates said simply. 
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“Bert and 1 both say it ofteh — there is a 
man who somehow goes on loving people 
without quite knowing what he’s doing. He’s 
a lovely, loving man lor all his little hard ways 
that mean nothing. You ought to .make up 
your own mind. If you have any disliking for 
it at all, the safe thing is to put that dress 
aside, and I'll send you in tonight carrying the 
plates and the vegetable dishes. 'Hien there 
will be no misunderslanding between you and 
him any more.” 

“1 see,” Anne said. Her nature was to 
trust, and she was on the point of saying she 
would try on the dress. '1 hen she remembered 
his smiling face after his keen eyes had 
forced tlie secret of Almira’s sacrificed tooth. 
How could she trust a man who had found 
reason for mirth in Almira’s bravery and pain! 
Setting her lips, Anne began to fold away the 
lovely dress untried. 


CHAPTER 

4 . 


^Vhen Jeremy came home he noticed at 
once how clean and bright his house looked, 
and that it smelled nice. 

He was. looking forward to meeting Dr. 
Woodville and even more to seeing Anne 
Warburton in a dress he had chosen for her. 

He was just pulling on his boots when Mrs. 
Bates knocked and called. He shouted to her 
lo come in. “It’s almost nine,” she said as 
she came through the door. 

“Does Bert feel up to serving tonight?” 

“\nne has asked to do it,” Mrs. Bates 
said. Jeremy nodded and stood up, his ex¬ 
pression saying it was of no moment. 

“Try not to be angry with her,” Mrs. Bates 
■said. .“She’s very young. She’s trying hard 
to do the best thing."’ 

“I’m not angry,” Jeremy said truthfully. 
He went downstairs. Anne was standing near 
the front door wearing a biilTon and apron. 
She looked as a servant should — well-trained, 
deft, unobtrusive. 

“Good evening, Anne,” he said and passed 
on, with complete acceptance of the role she 
had chosen to play in his household. Before 
Anne could search out her feelings, Marion 
Woodville arrived. 

Anne showed Marion Woodville into the 


library where Jeremy was. A few minutes 
later, she came herself with a tray on which 
was brandy and sherry. They were on the 
ottoman together and already in earnest con¬ 
versation. 

Marion was saying. “William is being hurt 
by the outrageous claims of this silly little man 
in Gloucestershire who claims to iiuve found 
a vaccine." 

“I hadn't heard anything about a vaccine 
being found,” Jeremy said, beckoning Anne 
forward. 

"Sherry, please,” Marion said to Jeremy. 
He poured it for her and gave her the glass, 
taking brandy for Itimsclf. “Yes.” she was 
saying. “Dr. .Tenner's cHorts to get publicity 
for himself have failed rather signally.” 

r>y. Jcivicr ' Anne's heart seemed to stop. 
“My bird man” she had called him when she 
was a child of eight and nine and used to meet 
him on her rides. Just hearing his name 
plunged her briefly into a forest place. 

Marion Woodville was saying, “Dr. Jenner 
began his campaign to be noticed by sending 
a paper to the Royal Society. Naturally they 
declined to publish it. Then he W'ent to the 
expense of having it printed himself, in Bristol 
1 believe. Bless me if he didn’t then have the 
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forwardness to ‘^send copies to well-known 
physicians here and abroad! The flurry over 
it has hindered William in his work, Jeremy, 
your journal is the most respected in London, 
You could unmask Dr, Jenner as a charlatan 
if you wanted to. Will you — for me?” 

Anne, several paces away and still holding 
her tray, waited tensely for his answer. Jeremy 
was smiling at Marion Woodville as if he liked 
her and wanted to please her, but what he 
said was, “I w'ould have to feel convinced 
about him first.” 

“He’s a mere surgeon who practises as a 
physician in spite of having been turned away 
by the College of Pliysicians. He tends very 
devoutly to the aches and pains of the coun¬ 
try folk from Bristol to Stroud, as well as pay¬ 
ing professional visits to Lord Berkeley’s 
kennels.” 

Jeremy laughed. Anne looked at Marion 
Woodville with sober eyes. Anne w^as remem¬ 
bering Dr. Jenner doctoring a bad cut on her 
pony's foreleg. Watching his hands on the 
pony’s quivering llcsli, her mind had opened 
to the knou'lcdge of inlinite mercy. 

Marion Woodville went on, “His other best 
patient is his own wife, who has to be dosed 
and watched over constantly by Dr. Jenner, 
whose concern cither keeps her alive or keeps 
her from getting well. I'm not sure which. I 
met him once. There's nothing very distin¬ 
guished about him except his nose, which ter¬ 
minates in an interesting bulb-like formation, 
and his dress, which is somewhat eccentric.” 

“None of this makes a quacksalver out of 
him,” Jeremy said mildly. 

“But I haven't finished,” Marion Woodville 
.said. “1 mentioned that the Royal Society had 
treated his paper on ‘vaccination’, as he calls 
it, w'ith the contempt it deserved, but there 
had been another, earlier paper, exceptionally 
long and thorough, the only other scientific 
paper to be produced so far by Dr. Jenner. 
He claims it is the baby cuckoos, not their 
parents, W'ho are responsible for .lestroying 
eggs properly belonging to nests u.surped by 
the cuckoo parents.” 

Jeremy said in a puzzled voice, “But what’s 
the point of proving that?” 

“He didn't prove it,'’ Marion said. ‘‘His 
paper was sent back by the Rc/yal Society. 
Nothing more shameful could happen to any¬ 
one W'ith scientific pretensions.” 

But it’s true, Anne thought, he showed me. 
He was holding her in his arms so that she 
could see, too. Her mind had opened to the 
knowledge of cruelty. She had begged Dr. 
Jenner to interfere, but it was already too late 
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— the little thrown-down eggs were cracked 
and bleeding. 

“He writes verse about the countryside. Also, 
he is musically inclined — it is said he gives 
many hours a day to practising on a flute,” 
Marion said. 

“You have certainly painted a ridiculous 
picture, but 1 would certainly want no hand in 
flaying a man who was sincerely trying his best 
to perform a great public service. Tell me 
about the vaccine,'’ Jeremy said single- 
mindedly. 

“Very well! .Some years ago. Dr. Jenner 
became interested in a country-saying that goes 
‘as fresh-faced as a dairymaid from Gloucester¬ 
shire’. No smallpox scar.s, you see. Dr. Jenner 
reasoned that the only outstanding character¬ 
istic of dairymaids is that they are in daily 
contact with cows. When he learned that the 
COW'S of Gloucestershire were peculiarly suscep¬ 
tible to a disgusting although non-incapacita¬ 
ting disease, he promptly deduced that the 
frcsh-faccd dairymaids owed their sparkling 
complexions to the sickness of the Gloucester¬ 
shire cows. Whereat he began introducing the 
mtittcr of si'ck cows into the bloodstream of 
human beings. Now Dr. Jenner is claiming 
that the people he has ‘vaccinated’ with the 
matter of sick cows are immune to smallpox.” 

Anne heard Jeremy saying, “Well, how do 
you know he isn’t right?'’ 

Marion said. “William ran in the area of a 
hundred and fifty tests with the .Tenner 
vaccine. He learned exactly what he had 
expected to learn — if you infect people with 
the matter of sick cows, they get the cow sick¬ 
ness. It’s very like genuine smallpox. Several 
of Wilii.'im’s cases died from it.” 

‘'I sec.” Jeremy smiled crookedly. “Now 
if yon had told me that to begin with, instead 
of the details of his waistcoats and his flute 
playing, you could have had your answer long 
ago.” 

She said joyfully, “Then you will expose 
him in the Postboy!” 

“If your brother confirms what you’ve just 
told me about the tests — yes, It's charlatan¬ 
ism all right, of an extreme kind, evidently.” 

Anne put <lovvii the (ray and went out. In 
the kitchen, Mrs. Bates was labouring frenzied- 
ly over last-minute preparation*-’. Anne said 
quickly, “I’ve changed ray mind. I’m joining 
them for dinner.” 

Jeremy hadn’t given his word — not yet. 

But he would give it before tonight was over 
unless someone interfered. 

If he hadn't already known Dr. Woodville 
was famous, Jeremy would have guessed it 
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merely from seeing him. There was an indefin¬ 
able stamp of uniqueness and authority. He 
shook hands with Jeremy and accepted brandy 
from the tray which for some reason Anne 
seemed to have abandoned. 

“You arc extremely kind to let me wander 
in tardily like this. Marion dragoons and blud¬ 
geons all our friends into accepting my rude 
ways without rancour.” 

Jeremy started to answer, but noticed 
William Woodville looking past him with an 
expression ol' pleased surprise. He turned to 
see Anne standing just inside the doorway, in 
the new dress, unbelievably lovely. Her pecul¬ 
iar quality of looking unlashionably beautiful 
was cnlianccd by the fact that her hair was 
unbound. It rippled in brown and gold lights 
liLc a shining veil over her shoulders and nearly 
to !\cr w aist. He guessed that she had not had 
lime to dress it properly. 

“1 hope I'm not late,” she said. There was 
a barely detectable quaver of nervousness in 
her voice. Her eyes pleaded with him to accept 
licr this way as readily as he had the other. 

“Not at all,” he answered her courteously, 
“Dr. Woodville has just this moment arrived.” 
Then Albert Bales announced dinner making 
a still', arthritic bow'. 

When Jeiemy presented his arm to Marion, 
William Woodville gave his with alacrity to 
Anne. 'Fhcrc had to be some purpose behind 
Anne s sudden change of mind. Jeremy won¬ 
dered if he was going to find out what it was. 
They sat down. Before anyone else had a 
chance to speak, Anne turned to Dr. Woodville 
and said in a jirm, sweet voice, “I am so 
pleased at meeting you. Doctor. I have a 
particular and peculiar interest in your field. 
You sec. Dr. Edward Jenner is one of my 
oldest and dearest friends.” 

Jeremy had picked up his wineglass to drink, 
but set it down untasted. Marion looked at 
Anne from narrowing eyes. “Really?” Dr. 
Woodville said. So that was it! Jeremy thought, 
inwardly chuckling. The little devil had raced 
upstairj and armoured herself in the new dress 
in order to do battle for her friend’s sake'after 
hearing him attacked. If she didn't go too far 
with it, Jeremy did not mind. He realized that 
Anne could not have been ten years old at the 
time she knew Jenner. Did she seriously think 
she could defend him against a man like 
William Woodville? Anne was smiling brilli¬ 
antly at tlie doctor. “So amusing — about the 
Royal Society disputing- his findings about 
cuckoos. Dr, Jenner is right you know. I saw 
the thing happening myself.” 

“Did you?” A sardonic look had replaced 
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the admiration in Dr. Woodville’s dark, sUrange 
eyes. 

“ J’ell us about it,” Marion said. “Tm fasci¬ 
nated.” 

“The babies use their little rumps and their 
naked wings to make a kind of shovel, 'I'hey 
travel all around the nest and shovel everything 
else out ot it. J'hen they sit down and wait for 
their foster-parents to bring them food.” 

“Where did you witness this fascinating bit 
of natural hisiory?” 

“In Gloucestershire,” Anne said serenely. 

‘if we could leave the subject of cuckoo- 
birds— ” Jeremy suggested. 

"Gladly,” his distinguished guest murmured. 

“In your opinion, is Dr. Jenner a charlatan?” 

“A charlatan.” He chewed thoughtfully, 
then finally shook his head. “1 do not believe 
1 would choose an expression quite so severe. 
A mistaken man. A self-deluded man. He 
rushed to see his theory in print and distributed, 
probably within months, or even weeks, of con¬ 
ceiving it.” 

Anne said, “^’ou are mistaken to think so. 
Dr. Jenner mentioned his theory to me more 
than ten years ago. He was actively research¬ 
ing on it then.” 

“.Yfy dear girl. Is it possible you were dis¬ 
cussing scientific theories at an age as tender 
as you must have been then?” 

She flushed but said steadily, “My part in 
the discussion was limited to listening. And 
also, 1 remember ofi'ering myself as tlie subject 
tor his first test.” 

“A boy named James Phipps had that 
honour, 1 believe. At a rather recent date, I 
might add." 

“You made tests yourself of the Jenner 
vaccine ” Jeremy mentioned, gently trying to 
take the conversation away from Anne. 

"1 stopped them just short of the hundred' 
and fiftieth case. The results were not satis¬ 
factory. There was an outbreak of a disease, 
which was obviously cowpox transferred into- 
thc human system, which much resembled 
smallpox and was liardly less severe in its 
results. There were three fatalities.” 

“J believe that Dr. Jenner must have tested 
his vaccine many times over, with far different 
results from yours.” persisted Anne. 

“Do you have an explanation for this wide 
variance in our results?” 

“I hoped you might have one. I hoped you 
might feel willing to confer with Dr. Jenner 
about your results, and perhaps make new 
tests, before you asked Jeremy to use anything 
in his journal that would shame Dr. Jenner 
and perhaps hurt his work.” said Anne. 

He said in astoni.shment. “Whatever gave 
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you the idea 1 planned any such thing as that? 
Debating a scientific matter in the public press 
— why it's unheard of! May 1 please have an 
explanation of this?" 

Conscious of having trapped herself, Anne 
w’ould look neither at Jeremy nor Marion. “1 
don't know why I thought you might be plan¬ 
ning something of the sort. But you wouldn’t 
sanction anything like that, would you. Dr, 
Woodville?” 

“1 don’t know whether I would or not. The 
idea is too startling to receive a quick answer.” 

Marion Woodville said suddenly, ‘*1 know 
you now'. You were serving us while Mr. 
Sterncs and 1 talked." 

Jeremy said dryly, "As you may have 
guessed, Anne is somewhat eccentric, but she is 
not a servant." He motioned for Albert to 
serve the next course, saying, "She is rather 
worse tonight than usual. If there arc further 
interruptions, it would be best to ignore them. 
Dr. Woodville." 

A gleam of dark humour was in his eyes. 
"Strange — she bears none of the usual signs 
of dementia — ” 

“Not demented, exactly," Jeremy said, then 
added with sudden savagery, "One day while 
she was bird watching with Dr. .Tenner, she was 
struck on the head by a falling egg." 

After a moment. Dr. Woodville said, “Am 1 
to think, Mr. Sternes, that you and my sister 
have discussed this astonishing idea of expos¬ 
ing Dr. Jenner in the public press?" 

“We did, yes." 

“And were you willing?” 

“Why not?" He played with his wineglass, 
saying, “My experience has been ihat nothing 
is deadlier to any innovation — or indeed, any 
established custom — than to have it become 
the butt for street humour." 

“I imagine you arc right about that. But is 
U befitting for me to urge you to do such an 
unorthodox thing?" 

“You haven't urged me.” Jeremy said. “As 
far as you’re concerned, Tve olTcrcJ. More¬ 
over, in my opinion, you have every right to 
fight back in any way you can at having your 
life's work turned into a jest. Don't make up 
your mind tonight. Doctor," Jeremy added 
kindly, seeing how uncertain the other still was 
about the rightness of such a course. “If you 
decide it would be helpful, send or bring 
around to my office an account of it for me 
to work from." 

“Would my name have to appear in con¬ 
nection with it?” 

“1 see no reason for that if you don’t wish 
it.” 
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“Then I’ll think it over and let you know, 
if 1 may.” 

When they rose from the table, William 
Woodville said, “The exigencies of my re¬ 
search work make it necessary for ray sister 
and myself to leave in a very few moments. 

May the four of us go into the library together? 

And if Miss Warburlon will permit me, X 
would like to examine her eyeballs.” 

At first Anne thought he was being 
serious and started to protest. Then she 
saw that he was teasing her. It was his 
way, she supposed, of laying the last bit 
of unpleasantness which her intervention 
into the evening had caused. In the library, 
she submitted calmly to having her head 
turned this way and that so the light might 
refract from diliereiit angles. “1 think 1 must 
diagnose the mo.st beautiful pair of eyes in 
London and stop at that," Dr. Woodville decid¬ 
ed. His hand still cupped under her chin, he 
added, “1 would like to continue my observa¬ 
tions over a period of time, however. Have 
I your permission to sec you again. Miss 
Warburton?’’ 

Anne answered recklessly, “If you will give 
up the idea of attacking Dr. Jenner through 
Jeremy’s journal, you may see me as often as 
you like.” 

“I see." He took his hand away, and said 
iormaliy, “Had you been willing to sec me on 
my uvvn merits, 1 would have been honoured 
indeed." He turned away and did not speak 
to her again until farewells were being said. 

The moment the door closed behind them, 
Jeremv pul his hands lightly on Anne's 
shoulders, forcing her to face him. "Be care¬ 
ful, now'.” he said in a quiet voice. "Whv did 
you choose to behave yourself like that?’’ 

"Dr. Jenner is my friend. 1 love him dearly, 
{’euld vou really expect me to keep silent when . 

T heard the things she was saying about him?" 

“There was nothing spontaneous about that 
perlormancc, Anne. Don't try to piclend there 
was. Had there been, I might have found it 
foigivable. • Bht for good reasons of your own 
which • 1 did not t|iiestion. you preferred to 
stand apart from me and my friends. Then 
when it became a question of Dr. Jenner’s wel¬ 
fare. you chose to intrude yourself on us.” 

She stood quietly in his strong crip, her 
candid eyes admitting everything. “Well?” he 
said sharply. 

“I’m sorry.” 

“If that's all you have to say — ’’ He 
released her. 

“But it isn’t. Jeremy, don’t do it. Please. 

You will be doing a wicked thing.” 

“Do you seriously mean to stand there and 72 
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plead Dr. Jenner’s cause to me now?” 

“1 have to,” Anne said. “At least see him 
and talk to him. Please.” Then with a look 
at his angry face she said, “I’ll leave 
tomorrow,” supposing that was what he would 
want. 

“Please yourself about that,” Jeremy said. 
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“You’re as free to come and go in this house- 
hold as you ever were, but don’t use my hospi¬ 
tality again to make a fool of me.” He.strcxle 
out. 

It wasn't you 1 made a fool of, Anne thought 
desolately, but myself; and what hurts more. 
Dr. Jcnner. 


CHAPTER 


Dr. Woodville said to his sister, “Since J see 
no rciil reason for pillorying Dr. Jenner in the 
popular press, I’m tempted to let Mr. Sternes’s 
oiler go by and tell Miss Warburton that 1 have 
clone so to please her.” 

‘■'William, have you forgotten that the 
is the one English paper which is tran.slated 
III loio for Uonaparte to read?” 

“So that was your reason!” 

“As Jeremy himself remarked, nothing will 
discredit a theory faster than ridicule. Dr. 
Aiibert wrote you that Dr, Florian will be test¬ 
ing cowpox this spring when it makes its annual 
appearance in Gloucestershire ‘unless some¬ 
thing intervenes io change his mind’. By the 
way. the next time you see George Pearson, be 
sure to ask him to keep you advised of any 
mail coming to Dr. Jcnner from the French 
Government. They're far more likely to write 
him at London than Gloucestershire, and 
George opens and forwards his London mail, 
you know. But no such letter will be coming 
if the l’osiho\ story has the cfl'ect I anticipate. 
Then you can approach the French again on 
the serious subject of your own research, but 
there is no chance of interesting them in inocu¬ 
lation while this chimera of vaccination is being 
held out to tempt them.” 

Her brother said, “You are perfectly right. T 
don't know why I ever give serious thdught to 
changing arrangements made by you because 
they arc always reasoned and sound.” 

Dr. Aubert's conversation with Dr. Florian 
had taken place slightly more than a month 
before. 

Florian came in unannounced, and said in 
a crisp pleasant voice, “1 was in receipt late 
yesterday of yet another letter from Dr. Jenner, 
It w'as of so moving and sincere a nature, it 
prompted me to re-read your report on the 


investigation you made in England some 
months ago of his method." The Medical In- 
tendani looked nervous and overworked. Dr. 
.Hubert noticed, and with good reason; on 
Florian rcsteil the whole responsibility for avert¬ 
ing a pandemic durinti this unusual period of 
danger. “You described the Jenner vaccine 
as ‘completely without value', and 1 have been 
wondering if your opinion remains the same. 
It may seem strange to you to be questioned 
along these lines — " 

‘•'Oh. no. no,” Dr. Aubert said. 

“Our own situation is too well known for nte 
to do more than remind you that if smallpox 
gets started again in France, which is almost 
certain to happen some day. the statisticians 
predict v\c may lose as much as fifty per cent 
of our ivtpulation within just a few m.onths.’ 
said Florian. 

He sighed sharply and continued, “Brietly. 
the points Dr. Jenner's letter makes arc these: 
'Fhe Gloucestershire pox of cows is a seasonal 
airiiction. coming in the spring, departing again 
in late summer. Since he knows of no reason 
for the disease making its annual appearance 
in tlic first place, he has no assurance that it 
will always continue to do so. Lymph is ideally 
preserved by being introduced into the human 
body and then transferred when the pustule 
is ripe to be robbed. Dr. Jenner had supposed 
when he announced his discovery that vaccina¬ 
tion would proceed at such a rate that there 
would always be new vaccine available. How¬ 
ever, things have not worked out that way. In 
fact, he has not been able to keep a plant alive 
since the seasonal disappearance of cowpox 
last autumn. It is nearly time now for cow- 
pox to come again, and if it appettrs on 
schedule, he is most anxious that this time a 
living bridge of vaccinations be assured. If 
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there is merit at all in his theory, his concern 
is perfectly in order.” 

Jpr.. Aubert said, “1 made a complete investi¬ 
gation. I came away convinced beyond doubt 
that cowpox introduced into the human body 
is a serious condition.” 

“Dr. Jenner describes it as a mild, local 
infection.” 

“It is serious enough to terminate fatally in 
some instances.” 

“He says, never.” 

“Moreover it is dubious in its ell'icacy and 
in every way inferior to inoculation — ” 

Dr. Florian interrupted sharply. “Did you 
actually witness vaccinations performed by Dr. 
Jenner. and did you read his ease histories?” 

“I witnessed a number of vaccinations, and 
I studied nearly one hundred and fifty 
thoroughly documented case histories.” 

“Dr. Jenner’s?” Florian said remorselessly. 

“No, Dr. Woodville’s.” 

“You did not in fact ever meet and talk 
with Dr. Jenner?” 

“Indeed, 1 did! Jle was a guest at the same 
meeting of the Royal Society which 1 myself 
attended as a guest of Dr. Woodville. Mr. 
Pearson brought Dr. Jenner, if memory serves 
me correctly. He's a countryman, very gentle 
and friendly but quite lacking in initiative. Not 
at all the sort who would be likely to accomp¬ 
lish original research of importance.” 

“Did you discuss his theories with him?” 

“To what degree it was possible in that set¬ 
ting. We were rather constantly interrupted, 
and most of what he had to say was all too 
easily turned to jest by the cleverer minds 
around him that night.” 

“Did Dr. Woodville take part in the sport 
being made of Dr. Jenner?” 

“He did not. He behaved splendidly. I 
thought.” 

“You seem to have been much impressed 
by him.” 

“Yes, yes, I was. The true scientific mind, 
at once authoritative and inquiring.” 

Florian interrupted. “In fact. Dr. Aubert, 
are not the opinions you expressed in your 
report William Woodvillc's rather than your 
own?” 

Sounding apologetic and stiff. Dr Aubert 
said, “The opinions in my report certainly 
concur with Dr. Woodvillc's. The man is ac¬ 
knowledged as the world's authority on every¬ 
thing having to do with smallpox." 

*T know, T know — and yet in one respect. 
I feci hhflisiorv <jf IvocuLitioij is being over¬ 
rated. You and I both know the proven effect 
-of inoculation in trebling and quadrupling the 
death-rate in every country where it i.s 
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practised. Woodville hedges the issue brilli¬ 
antly but he does not meet it. 1 am intrigued 
by the idea that if the Jenner vaccine were 
found effective, Dr. Woodville’s search for a 
missing factor would be pointless. What im¬ 
provements he has been able to bring to ino¬ 
culation would become valueless as inoculation 
itself would become obsolete. That’s a heavy 
burden for one man to bear.” 

“When you put it like that — oh, yes.” 

“In your opinion, does William Woodville 
enjoy the largeness of character and singular 
love for truth which would permit him to wel¬ 
come a solution which in ellect would wipe 
out his life’s work?” 

Dr. Aubert said firmly, “Dr. Florian, in my 
opinion, yes.” 

“You have made me wish that 1 could know 
William Woodville. All the same. Dr. Aubert, 
unless the Jenner theory has been disproved 
beyond doubt before the coming of spring, we 
.shall run our own tests on his vaccine here 
at the Saltpielicre as soon as cowpox reappears 
in Cilouceslcrshire." 

When the Woodvilles visited Jeremy's press 
they found the pace of work leisurely. 

It was Marion who gave Jeremy some .sheets 
of foolscap covered with a bold, clear writing, 
hers or the doctor's, he wondered which. He 
scanned it, and recognised the material at least 
as Dr. Woodville’s. She could not have 
brought herself to be so objective. “It was the 
best wc could do,” she said apologetically. 

“It is exactly what I had hoped for. 1 can 
sharpen it and point it, but the facts and allu¬ 
sions I need are here.” 

“Could it possibly appear in today’s paper?” 

He smiled at her. “Do you want it to?” 

Dr. Woodville said, “There’s a medical 
meeting tonight which I hadn’t planned to 
attend, but if this were to appear, it would be 
interesting to hear the discussion.” 

Jeremy began to set the type. In less than a 
quarter of an hour he slathered on ink with 
a roller and then pressed down a thick sheet 
of paper oil to the face of the type. When 
he lifted the sheet away, it carried a legibly 
printed surface. Jeremy gave it to the doctor 
to read, Marion leaning lightly against his 
shoulder in order to read it with him. 

“This is marvellous,” said Marion. 

Laughing, Dr. Woodville said. “Really, I 
don’t know that 1 ought-to sanction this. It’s 
rather too clever.” 

“Oh. darling, don’t! It’s quite perfect as it 
is.” 

“Perhaps Dr. Woodville feels its accuracy 
Is doubtful,” Jeremy suggested. 
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“No, no, it’s accurate enough, devastatingly 
so! May I keep this? I’m lunching with 
George Pearson and 1 should like him to see it 
before the meeting tonight.” 

As they were leaving, they invited Jeremy 
to dinner in the apartment above the Smallpox 
Hospital. “And Miss Warburton, too, if she 
can be persuaded to come.” 

Before going home, George Barr always 
dropped five copies of the freshly printed news¬ 
paper on Jeremy’s desk. Tonight he picked 
one up, opening it to the Jenner story which 
he read word lor word while thinking about 
Anne. She had spoken of Dr. Jenner with 
genuine love. Here was a mercilessly drawn 
picture of a charlatan, subtle yet unmistakable. 
He wondered whether he should take it 
home for her to see, or avoid mentioning it. 
He was still pondering this when he heard the 
Ollier door rattling. 

Jeremy picked up a lamp and started to- 
warvls the door, which opened to admit a tall, 
bevvigged man wearing a mulT and carrying a 
gold-headed cane. By these accoutrements 
Jeremy knew him for one of London’s better 
known and more prosperous physicians. 

■‘Mr. Sternes? Mr. Pearson here, member 
of the C'ollcge of Physicians and Fellow of the 
Royal Society. Lunclied today with William 
Woodville. He showed me an early copy of 
a medical story appearing tonight in your jour¬ 
nal. Wondered where you got your informa¬ 
tion.” 

“It*s been my custom not to divulge my 
soul CCS of information.*’ 

Mr. Pearson said, “Wondered at first if 
William himself hadn’t written it. Know how' 
he feels about the Jenner thing. But no — 
heard his papers at the Royal Society; insuffer¬ 
ably dull. Dr. Jenner came down not long 
ago. Took him around a bit with me. Embar¬ 
rassing to me, this.” 

“I'm sorry about that, but his is a foolish, 
dangerous business, and I'm glad to have a 
hand in slopping it.’’ 

“Sufjjxisc so. Edward Jenner certainly be¬ 
lieves in it. Well, as you've seen lit to print 
this, at least sell me a dozen copies. May as 
well take it in good part and pass a few of these 
.around at the medical meeting tonight.” 

Jeremy’s eventual decision regarding Anne 
was to take the paper along to her. As he was 
riding home, he began to worry over Almira’s 
prolonged absence. If she did not turn up 
soon, Jeremy decided to start looking for her. 

He gave Anne the newspaper immediately 
after dinner. It had been a quiet meal, with 
few exchanges. She read the story while he sat 
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watching the lively play of expression across 
her face. 

He forced a smile. “No comment?” he said, 

“It’s very clever. Parts of it made me want 
to laugh.” 

“I didn't hear you laughing,” he Said. 

She got up and started out of the room. 
Then, in the doorway, she paused and said, 
■‘Is truth ever just laughed out of the world, 

1 wonder?” 

A morning came when Almira was scarcely 
able to get out of bed. As she was forcing 
herself to dress, nausea overcame her. When 
she finished being sick, she fell into a shiver¬ 
ing fit. 

You have it. you have the smallpox, Almira 
told herself. Face up now, and go down and 
tell him. 

“Im afraid I'm ill,'’ Almira began. “I 
believe 1 have smalj|xjx.*’ 

“But you’ve had it. You told me you did.” 

■■.N’o,” she said, “I never had it.” 

■‘Get out of here! Get out instantly! You’re 
irying to make me responsible for this.” 

“I have no place to go,” .’.he said. 

“Is that my concern? It won’t work, I tell 
you. Crt 0141." 

Just outside the iron gate, she collapsed. 
The hour was so early, few people were about. 
No one olTcrcd to help her, and all gave her 
a wi'de berth. For this she was grateful, and 
in fact it was the fear of infecting some passing 
Samaritan that tinally drove her to her feet. 

Bitter tears poured down her face. Untouch¬ 
able. unbearable, exiled from the circle of 
human warmth, she clung to the lamp-post, 
and cried, and prayed. 

The prayer steadied her. She stopped crying. 
She began w'atching the occasional hacks as 
they passed. Finally she saw a driver so hide¬ 
ously pocked that smallpox would creep aw'ay, 
ashamed, on seeing him. This hack, Almira 
hailed. “Take me to the Smallpox Hospital,”' 
she said. 

“Impossible.” Dr. Woodville said, “send her 
away. We'll take her when she's forced on us 
as a public menace.” 

Dr. Liston backed away, essaying one more 
remark in a not very loud voice. “She says 
she has nowhere to go. She is trying not to 
infect others, she says.” 

This was unusual enough to make Woodville 
look up again, “Really! What kind of woman 
does she seem to lie'.’" 

“.lust at this point, a badly friglitened one, 
but gently born, well spoken, and in normal cir¬ 
cumstances attractive for her age. She must be 
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nearly forty. Her name is Almira Warburton.” 

What an interesting coincidence. Dr. Wood- 
ville thought. “I’ll see Mrs. Warburton.” 

“I am Dr. Woodville,” he said, looking at 
her attentively, “Do you have no one to whom 
you can go and be cared for until we deter¬ 
mine whether your disease is really smallpox?” 

“1 have only a daughter, and she isn’t 
immune. I would rather die five times over 
than harm Anne.” 

So it was Anne. How very, very strange. 
“1 have no intention of sending you home to 
infect your daughter, but if we are to accept 
you here, you rau.st answer some questions. 
Do you know where you were exposed?” 

“A Mr. Compton hircti me. He asked if 1 
were immune, but he didn't ask to sec a cer¬ 
tificate of inociiiaiion. He wanted a nurse for 
his wife.' As it turned out, she had just been 
inoculated. J let him think 1 was immune.” 

“That wasn't very wise of you. Was it? 
Didn’t you realise the practice of hiring only 
immunised person*, is intended as a protection 
to you? Where docs this Mr. Compton live? 
What is his first name? What is his business?" 

“In Chancery Lane. His tirsi name is .lohn, 
and he's a solicitor.'’ 

“It may well be that you have a claim 
against hjm for damages.” He jumped forvvard 
just in time to catch her as she slumped. 

“Put her down .somewhere.” Dr. VVoodvillc 
said, handing Almira over to Dr. Liston. "My 
office will do. And, Doctor, find out who per¬ 
formed an inoculation at the house of a Mr. 
John Compton, in Chancery L:;nc. That was 
the source of her inleclion." 

An expression of Ivorror made Liston's 
young face pargoyie-like. “Vv'hat's the matter 
with you?’’ Dr. Woodvilic said severely. 

Dr. Li.ston made no attempt to lie. “I 
performed that inoculation. Compton is a 
friend of mine. He and his wife wanted to go 
’to France for a holiday. Dr. Woodvilic—” 

“How da’'c you perform an outs'dc inocu¬ 
lation without clearing it first witl me, and 
in God’s name, what made you so reckless as 
to go ahead without learning what arrange¬ 
ments had been made to nurse your case?” 

“I have never done it before.” Earnest tears 
stood in his eyes. “I’m sorry. Dr. Woodville!” 

“And well you may be. Get on. now it’s 
done, it can’t be undone. Say nothing to any¬ 
one else about it.” He stalked off. 

William found his sister brushing her short 
hair in front of a gilt and ivory table. He said, 
“Anne Warburton’s mother is downstairs in 
my office. That fool of a young Liston per¬ 
formed an outside inoculation under impro- 
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perly controlled conditions, Mrs. Warburton 
took a post nursing the inoculated woman. 

She lied about being immune and the fellow 
didn’t demand any proof.” 

“How are you going to keep this from 
Jeremy?” Marion asked. 

“I was not planning to try to keep it from 
him.” 

“Is there a chance of saving her?” 

“None, I think.” 

Marion said ruthlessly, “In that case, my 
advice is to put her in the women’s ward and 
say nothing to anyone about her being here.” 

“I can’t do that,” he said. 

“William, your path demands that you give 
her the very best care you can. It certainly 
doesn't demand that you use this incident to 
harm yourself and your work.” 

“1 think this is the place where 1 must stop 
compromising and making the means serve my 
ends. Jeremy seems to me to have an ex¬ 
ceptionally developed and balanced mind. If 
1 am not able to lei! him the circumstances 
of Iter arriving here and still make him undcr- 
viand that inoculation is more important than 
the occasional life which it takes, then some¬ 
thing is very seriously at fault with the way 
I’m proceeding,” he replied. 

Her face softened. “I agree with you. 
When will you tel! Jeremy?” 

“I'll send around there now. I prefer to sec 
him here at the hospital. Meanwhile what do 
you think .about putting Mrs VVarburton in 
the sealed chamber?” 

“But, certainly, William, if you wi.sh it.” 

So abrupt a sunmions from William Wood¬ 
vilic puzzled Jeremy. When he arrived at the 
hospital, an orderly led him into a special 
waiting-room. 

When William joined Jeremy, his hair and 
skin were still ilanip from the scrubbing he had 
just undergone, “Anne's mother is here.” he 
said abruptly. 

“How good arc her ch.inees?” asked Jeremy. 

“She has been in the closest possible con¬ 
tact with a woman in the highly- infectious 
stages'of inoculation. She is virtually without 
natural resistance. The initial symptoms arc 
already pronounced, and almost certainly are 
of the conPucnl type.” 

William’s distress was real. Jeremy said 
gently, “•You’re doing everything you can.” 

“Mrs. Warburton too’s: a ix)st nursing a 
woman who had just been inoculated. She lied 
to her employer about her immunity. 'Why 
w'ill people lie about a thing like that?” 

“Employment is hard to get. Tbey lie 
because they have to find work to live.” 7^ 
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Jeremy rose and paced the little room. “Damn, 
I don’t like this! I <^d not comprehend be¬ 
fore now what a vicious thing inoculation can 
be.” 

“There have been objections before yours 
on grounds that the benefits of inoculation are 
purchased at the cost of those who can’t afford 
to have it,” William replied. “But every 
advance worth making in scientific medicine 
has taken its toll in human lives. To attack 
inoculation itself attacks the one chance we 
have of ever stamping out smallpox.” 

“Let me think about it, William,” Jeremy 
said. “I’ve accepted inoculation just as every¬ 
one has, as a very good thing for those who 
can afford it. However, you have lodged the 
very deep question in my mind as to whether 
aityoiie has Ihc right to seek immunity or 
collier it when it's known that other human 
lives are going to be risked in the process. How 
dose do you feel you might be to finding this 
modified procedure of yours?” 

“1 could find it next week — or in ten years, 
or twenty. I’ll not give false assurances. The 
thing I’m willing to say — / will linu ir. Come 
with me.” 

William led him to the inconspicuous side 
■door which was used to gain the living quar¬ 
ters ui'wtairs. There was another short climb, 
to a turret-room. Nothing sybaritic here: a 
desk, a chair, twin lamps, books, papers. 
Thousands of papers, neatly stacked. Some 
were fresh, some yellowing. “Look around.” 

“J judge this is the unpublished portion of 
your masterwork on smallpox and inocul - 
tion,” said JCrcmy. 

William nodded. “Volume Two is nearly 
ci..mplcted. When 1 am ready to write Volume 
Three, 1 will know the answer.” 

“I see,” Jeremy said softly. 

As they were passing one of the rooms, 
Marion stepped out. For a moment, Jeremy 
did not recognise her, for she was wearing a 
plain grey dress. Her lips and checks were 
unrouged. 

Moved by the implications of her appear¬ 
ance, he^ started to lay his hands on her 
shoulders) but she stepped back, saying, 
“While this is going on. you mustn’t touch me 
or come close to me. Scrubbing is all very 
well, but it’s not entirely safe. Jeremy, I’ve 
grown very fond of you. If 1 were to infect 
you, I don’t believe I could bear it.” 

“We’ll have to think about inoculating him,*’ 
her brother said, “and Anne Warburton as 
well. With your permission, Jeremy, I’ll go 
on to your house now and advocate it most 
strenuously.” 

“We’ll go together, because I think I should 
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be the one to tell her about this. After all, I 
persuaded her to believe there was nothing to 
worry over!” 

He smiled gratefully at Marion and went 
off with William. 

Anne was in Jeremy’s library, curled in his 
favourite chair, reading one of his books, when 
they arrived. She stoc^ up, the book tumbling 
from her knees. “It’s Mother,” she said. 
“Where is she?” 

“She’s with William and Marion,” he said. 
“She will have the very best care possible.” 

Tears rolled silently down her cheeks. “I 
want to see her, Jeremy.” 

“You know that’s not possible.” 

“Please,” Anne said, her hands begging him. 

“Anne, your mother went of her own accord 
to the Smallpox Hospital to protect you. The 
most generous and loving thing you can do for 
her now is accept her sacrifice as bravely as 
she has offered it.” 

Feeling tlie advantage with them, William 
pressed it briskly. “I feel there’s no time to 
be lost in inoculating you.” 

Anne said in a clear voice, “You are not 
going to inoculate me.” 

“My dear girl, be reasonable. You can’t 
go on living in London without coming to the 
same fate unless you will let me protect you.” 

Anne said, “What you stand for, I detest 
with all my heart and mind and strength. I 
will not give my consent to being inoculated. 
Yesterday I might have, I don’t know. Yes¬ 
terday 1 didn't understand how truly w’icked 
and evil it is. 1 don't care how much, study 
and effort you expend on it. Dr. Woodvillc, 
you never will find what you’re looking for. 
You’ll never make inoculation anything else 
but what it is — a wrong and cruel thing. All 
the motives for keeping it alive are bad motives 
— greed and fear and lack of love and care 
for others.” 

She turned to Jeremy. “Don’t you see what’s 
happening? You care about people, Jeremy, 
but you have let this man guide you into sup¬ 
porting the method which maims and kills, 
and attacking the one that would make every¬ 
one safe! Jeremy, if Mother dies, w'ill you go 
to Gloucestershire and talk to Dr. Jenner? 
Will you let him tell you his side of this, will 
you do that much towards repairing the harm 
you have done?” 

When Jeremy reached his office next morn¬ 
ing he found Tom Link standing just outside 
his office door. He beckoned Tom in. The 
boy’s pocked face was full of anger. “I want 
to leave right away.” 
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“All right," Jeremy said, “if you’re sure. 
Do you mean to stay on in Grub Street?" 

“1 don’t think so." 

“I know where steady work is available, 
although the conditions aren’t the pleasantest, 
1 must say. At the Smallpox Hospital, they’re 
always shorthanded. You could start as an 
orderly, and since you read and write well. 
Dr. Woodville might give you clerical work 
too. I’ll speak to him about you if you wish.” 

The sullen young face blazed with sudden 
gratitude. “The Smallpox Hospital would seem 
like a day on the Common after six weeks of 
Mr. Barr.” 

Jeremy laughed. “All right, Tom. Run 
along and have your day on the Common. I’ll 
talk to William.” 

George, too, was gone when Jeremy came 
out with a sheaf of papers and started down¬ 
stairs to the composing room. He finished 
setting the stories including some humorous 
anecdotes against Dr. Jenner and vaccination. 
He went upstairs, thinking about Anne. A 
short visit to his house was not unseemly, but 
for the sake of her reputation, the arrange¬ 
ment must not be allowed to go on indefini¬ 
tely. Jeremy by now was as much in love 
with her as he had expected to be. In her 
present plight, she might consider an offer 
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from him — all the more reason not to make 
one. Many times since he had known her, he 
had wished the circumstances of his birth might 
have been different. 


When she examined her bed with pain-dazed 
eyes, Almira could sec for herself that it was 
most certainly not on fire. Then the moment 
she closed her eyes, the sensation came back; 
the bed was burning up and she with it. Her 
very tears scalded her face. 

Although tormented by thirst, she could not 
.swallow. Her voice was so husky, it was with 
difficulty she could make herself understood. 
She prayed often for Remy, tliat he would be 
guided and protected during his dangerous ad¬ 
venture. She prayed most often for Anne. 
If Remy succeeded in France, Anne’s future 
was assured. Also, there was that nice young 
man. His hardness and toughness had not 
deceived her. 

By now in delirium, Almira herself realised 
that she was dying. William Woodville had 
been on the point of going out when he was 
summoned by Marion. To Almira, the black 
cloak thrown back from his shoulders in grace¬ 
ful folds was black wings neatly furled. “It’s 
the end. I'm afraid,” she heard the Devil .saying. 


CHAPTER 

6 


Anne and Jeremy were the only mourners. 
They were not permitted to go with the body 
into the desolate field. Afterwards he took her 
with him to the Post hoy because he did not 
want to send her home by herself. Only 
moments after they had arrived, Mr. Pearson 
made one of his visits. He mentioned in Anne’s 
hearing that he was making a collection of the 
literature deriding vaccination. He still called 
himself Dr. Jennet’s friend. After he left, Anne 
called him horrid and burst into tears. She 
felt that he actually enjoyed spreading mirth 
just as an inoculated person spread smallpox. 

“Could you stop your anti-vaccination cam¬ 
paign now if you tried?” asked Anne. 

“I doubt very much that anyone could stop 
it. But I wish you would try to believe about 
me that I would be willing to admit ray mis¬ 


take if I had any reason to think T had made 
one,” Jeremy replied. 

Jeremy brought Remy’s letter to Anne’s 
mother home, when it arrived at his office 
several days later. He left her alone in the 
library to read it. She opened the fat* envelope 
and the first thing which presented itself was 
a copy of a letter to her father’s agent. A very 
large sum of money seemed to have been de¬ 
posited with him in Almira’s and Anne’s name. 
She put it aside in order to read what R^my 
had written to Almira,- According to the date 
on the letter, he had penned it on the day 
preceding her death. 

She read through tears, how his “tomorrow” 
had come. Created by Bonaparte a Councillor 
of State, with a fine house in Paris, and the 
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possibUity of buying back Nevours one day, 
he was in a position to offer his beloved the 
earth. 

Weeping bitterly, Anne did not hear Jeremy 
come into the room. She felt his arms close 
around her. She told in broken phrases the 
contents of the letter as far as she had read in 
it. He did not try to comment. His gentleness 
and strength seemed to envelop her. 

She withdrew herself from his arms and 
found she was able to smile at him. “Would 
you like me to read the letter to you? It’s in 
French.” 

“Very much, dear, if you want to and think 
you can.” 

She read as far as she had gone herself in 
an unfaltering voice. I love you so, Anne 
tliought. Since he was obviously interested in 
Marion Woodville, the secret of her feelings 
must be closely guarded, but the important fact 
was not whether she was loved herself, but that 
she loved. 

She was now reading that part of the letter 
she hud not seen before. “1’he money, then, 
is Anne’s dowry to use as she sees fit.” 

She picked up the other letter, the one that 
had not had meaning before. “Anne’s dowry”, 
while it did not make her wealthy, left her 
very well off. Realisations dawned one after 
another. Things were possible for her now; 
she could live wherever she chose, she could 
do exactly as she wished. 

“Anne what arc you going to do .with it? 
Or is this too early to make plans?” asked 
Jeremy. 

“I’m going to Gloucestershire,” Anne said, 

.o Dr. Jenner. I told you how T feel, that I 
must find my work in the world, too. I don’t 
know just what 1 can do to help Dr. Jenner, 
but I’m going to offer myself in whatever capac¬ 
ity he sees tit to assign to me.” 

After a moment, Jeremy said, “And after 
you get to Gloucestershire and sec for your¬ 
self the truth about Dr. Jenner — that he's a 
pretentious little countryman so avid for per¬ 
sonal glory that he’ll stoop to anything — what 
then?” 

“If you wish, I will promise to write to you 
and confess it.” 

“Done. When you do. I’ll go up there and 
fetch you myself. That’s a promise, you can 
count on it. When do you plan to go?” 

“If I see the agent in the morning, and shop, 
and hire a carriage and driver, I ought to be 
able to start straight after.lunch.” 

“So soon,” Jeremy said, shocked and 
desolate. 

“It’s wonderful that you can say that instead 
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of ‘at last’.” She jumped up. “I’m going up¬ 
stairs to write to R4my.” 

When Jeremy arrived home the following 
evening, Mrs. Bates told him that Anne had 
left for Gloucestershire immediately after lunch 
in a hired carriage. 

In a trembling handwriting that spoke of 
invalidism, Mrs. Jenner’s note, delivered to 
Anne at the inn in Alvpston, told her she was 
most welcome to call at The Chantry on any 
afternoon she wished. 

Anne and her driver started for Berkeley 
shortly after ten in the morning. Their objective 
proved to be a cowed-looking town crouched 
under the ominous shadow of what surely must 
be the grimraest-looking castle in England. 

The carriage made a full stop. “The Chan¬ 
try, Miss,” Anne’s driver said ceremoniously 
as he opened the door. 

She dismounted. “I don’t know just how 
long I’ll be,” she said. 

“That’s all right, Miss. I'll wait here faith¬ 
ful.’’ Anne pulled the door bell. It seemed 
a long lime before she w'as answered, and 
when she was, a blast of hot air rushed out that 
seemed capable of withering the countryside. 
A red-faced countrywoman in a floury apron 
motioned her inside. “Mustn’t lose the heat. 
You must be Miss Warburton.” 

She led the way, Anne following. An inde¬ 
finable air of neglect lay over everything, speak¬ 
ing of an absent mistress or in this case, one 
who was always ill. Anne noticed a flute lying 
on a table. Evidently Dr. Jenner really did 
play the flute. 

Anne’s guide rapped and called on a door, 
then opened it: a second blast of air much 
hotter than the first came out at them. Anne 
advanced timidly, her guide escaping out of 
the furnace. 

The bed was vast, its counterpane strewn 
with books, sewing, illustrated magazines and 
coloured ribbons. Nearly lost in the huge bed 
was a tiny woman. Her skin was grey rather 
than pink, and she was so fleshlcss, her nose 
and chin stood out like a witch’s. 

Mrs. Jenner said, “At one time there were 
Warburtons in Gloucestershire. Are you of 
that family?” 

“My father was Roland Warburton,” Anne 
said timidly. 

“Then you’re the pretty child Edward used 
to talk about who rode like a Cossack and 
liked to birdwatch with him. How is your 
mother?” 

“She died of smallpox,” Anne said. “My 
father did too. Mrs. Jenner, I know the doctor’s 
discovery is all that he says — but please. 
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please, let me hear you say so.” 

“As sure as God’s in Gloucestershire, it is.” 

Anne had not heard the familiar old expres¬ 
sion since she left here. It made her realise as 
nothing else had that she was really back home. 

“You can’t have been reading the London 
papers if you believe in Edward and his dis¬ 
covery,” Mrs. Jenner said. 

“One reason I’m here is to tell you what 1 
know about that,” said Anne. 

“Before wc begin, perhaps I should explain 
that my illness makes this heat a necessity for 
me, but 1 shall understand perfectly if you feel 
you can’t stay long.” 

“1 have much too much to tell you even to 
think about going.” She sat down and plunged 
into her story. She finished with the tale of 
the unexpected windfall of money and her deci¬ 
sion to come here and serve the doctor in 
whatever capacity she could. Into the pinched 
face of tlic otlier, large grey eyes glowed. 

“But why have you come to me with your 
offer of help? 1 should have supposed you 
would have gone to Edward.” 

“Jeremy thought you would resent me. He 
is much more knowing than i am, and 1 very 
nearly didn’t come at ali.” 

“1 see.” A slow, tender smile lent a fleeting 
illusion of beauty to her drawn face. “Your 
Jeremy seems very wise, but quite unknowing 
of tlic nature of love.” 

“He has had no chance to know,’’Anne said, 
“he’s an orphan who was reared in a foundling 
home. He has made his own way since he 
was nine.” 

“Yes, that might explain his thinking.” 

Mrs. Jenner began picking abstiacledly 
at her bedclothes with tiny, claw'-like hands. 
“1 have suspected something along the lines of 
what you have told me, because there 
simply was no other explanation for the press 
having become interested in the first place. 
But that a man of William Woodville's stature 
would be involved — indeed, this comes as a 
surprise. Edward admires him so much as one 
of our most intelligent and declicatrJ scientists. 
Not so many weeks ago during a visit in 
London, there was a meeting of doctors wnich 
Edward attended, hoping to talk about vac¬ 
cination to a doctor from France. He had a 
perfectly horrible evening. Dr. Woodville and 
the visitor were the only persons there to show 
him common courtesy — and Mr. Pearson, of 
course. I wonder if George Pearson couldn’t 
throw some light on this strange business?” 

“Mr. Pearson!” Anne sa;d, and gave such 
a succinct account of his visit to the Postboy 
that Mrs. Jenner was startled into laughing. 
But she was worried, too. 
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*‘I don’t know whether you should tell 
Edward about it or not. He has endured so 
much lately, and treachery from that quartet 
would very nearly break his heart. They have 
been friends for years. On the other hand, 
perhaps we have no right to think in any other 
terms except trying to save vaccination. It’s 
been brought to an absolute standstill, you 
know. Even the people around here who love 
and trust Edward won’t let tliemselves be vac¬ 
cinated by him. The fact that vaccine disap¬ 
pears when covvpox does keeps us in very real 
dread that one day it will never come back 
at all. He needs someone active and inter¬ 
ested beside him now, and I am veiy, very 
glad that you have come. Do you think you 
would like living here at The Chantry?” 

Anne said joyfully that she would love it. 

“Bless you, my dear, wc shall become good 
friends. Try to be careful in what you say 
about Mr. Pearson.” 

Outdoors, Anne drank cool, fresh air and 
tlicn walked to the back of the house. She 
saw a pair of open glass doors. This must be 
his .study. 

She stood in the doorway looking in. The 
room was shabby and comfortable looking, in 
a great disorder of books and papers, birds’ 
nests, rock formations, maps, and a ginger- 
coloured cat asleep on the desk. At the far 
end, a man was standing and looking at a 
newspaper. 

He sighed and put the paper away from 
him. .There was nothing violent about his 
gesture, and yet Anne seemed to know just how 
he felt. She felt sure that it was a PtfSthoy. 
Some slight movement of hers must have at¬ 
tracted his attention. He looked at her, and 
said, “Hullo there, when did you get back?” 

“You remember me!” Anne said in amaze¬ 
ment. 

“Of course I do. 1 have missed you. Come 
inside and tell me about yourself. How is your 
mother?” 

“The dreadful clfect of inoculation took my 
mother’s life, just a few days ago,” Anne said, 

“My dear child. T really had supposed by 
now' that inoculation would have been'relegated 
to the archives of medical curiosities. But 
things haven’t turned out that way, have they?” 

“We have to start fighting for your dis¬ 
covery,” Anne said. “You can’t give up!” 

“Oh,” he said, “I have no intention of giv¬ 
ing up, I suppose. I’ve been vaccinating child¬ 
ren all along, whenever there was vaccine, I 
will never undcfstand how all this has 
happened. Very early after my publi¬ 
cation and through the kindly offices of George 
Pearson, William Woodville at the Smallpox 
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Hospital was persuaded to run a series of tests 
with vaccine which I had tried to preserve by 
putting on threads. That expression is foreign 
to you, I expect. It means soaking short 
lengths of twine in the matter of whatever sub¬ 
stances it is you are trying to preserve, and 
then protecting the threads by enclosing them 
in glass sealed over with wax until you arc 
ready to use them. Where was 1? Yes, Dr. 
Woodviile ran his tests with threads I had sent 
to George for experiment and storage, 'ITiere 
was one failure after another, a few partial 
successes, and a number of fatalities. Those 
results are absolutely nut possible with my 
vaccine ... yet it happened. Dr. Woodviile has 
beep the soul of chivalry. When he published 
his results, with utmost tact and kindness, he 
gave more attention to the partial nature of 
the successes than to all the failures. Perversely 
enough, tliis faint praise seems but to have 
drawn the greater attention to the unsatisfac¬ 
tory nature of his results.” 

Anne said, “Dr. Jenner, do you imagine he 
wouldn’t have known that was what would 
happen? He is clever as well as brilliant. And 
he is your enemy.” 

•‘I don’t really believe that he is. To me, it 
seems my enemy must be the owner of this 
newspaper, although I can’t imagine why for 
1 have never met Mr. Sterncs to my know¬ 
ledge.” 

“I was in the room when William Woodville’s 
sister asked Mr. Sternes to publish stories 
mocking you and your discovery.” 

“Ah. Dr. Woodville’s sister — yes, that is 
possible. I thought when I met her how fierce¬ 
ly ambitious she w’as for him. I have given 
serious consideration to going down to London 
to sec Mr. Sternes. From his writings, he’s 
a man of considerable wit and erudition, and 
I’m not at my best in London, frankly. The 
noise and bustle confuse me and I’m afraid 
of making a fool of myself.” 

“Then wc will bring Mr. Sternes up here,” 
Anne said. “He’s my friend.” 

A look of hope enlivened that gentle face. 
“Do you /eally think he might be persuaded to 
come here?” 

“He promised me he would if I sent. I’ll 
write this very day if you wish it.” 

“Anne — it is Anne, isn’t it?” She nodded 
eagerly. “I don’t want to take advantage of 
our old forest friendship,” Dr. Jenner said. 
“If you're really willing, t would be most grate¬ 
ful. Tliis is a crucial time for vaccination. 
Earlier in the year, the French Medical Inten- 
dent wrote to me that he intended to run a 
test series on cowpox this spring if nothing 
happened in the interim to change his mind. 
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He told me he would make a formal applica¬ 
tion for vaccine in May or June. June is here 
and there has been no word from him. I 
wonder — ” He nodded towards the Postboy. 

Marion Woodviile kept all of her brother’s 
friends a little bit in love with her, and George 
Pearson was no exception. 

In George’s pocket was the letter which the 
French Medical Intendant had written to Dr. 
Jenner. There was no point in George having 
brought the letter unless he intended showing 
it to them, but so far he had made no move 
to do so. Did the letter apply for cowpox 
vaccine, or was it one of those exquisitely 
formal notes of rejection which Dr. Florian 
seemed so skilled at composing? Gracefully, 
Marion was holding her hand out to George 
and asking to see the letter. Without a qualm 
or a quibWe, the oaf gave it to her. 

Dr. Woodviile watched his sister’s face, and 
even he couldn’t tell what she was feeling. She 
finished and passed it along to him. He started 
to read, secure in the knowledge that his face 
would be as impervious as hers had been. So 
... they had lost. Jeremy Sternes could not 
have done a better job holding up vaccination 
for the derision of everyone, but the stubborn 
French were going aliead with their own tests 
just the same. He shrugged lightly and handed 
back the letter as though it had meant nothing 
to him. 

“George,” he said abruptly. “Do you feel 
you absolutely must forward Dr. Jenner’s letter 
to him?” 

“It’s rather what I undertook to do,” George 
Pearson said. 

“1 have some of the Jenner vaccine here left 
over from that which you sent me on threads. 
I would appreciate the opportunity of meeting 
Dr. Florian's request myself, I don’t see that 
it would make the slightest difference to Dr. 
Jenner. He has no particular reason for want¬ 
ing to be in touch with Dr, Florian, while I 
do.” 

He felt his sister’s eyes on him gravely. 
When he looked at her, she was saying silently, 
“That's enough now; leave the rest to me.” He 
shrugged. “A passing thought,” he said, 
“forget about it.” 

For quite a while, Anne had been riding 
behind the dry-stone wall, which was higher 
than most and afforded sufficient concealment 
for herself and her small brown mare. Occa¬ 
sionally she rose in her stirrups to steal loving 
glances at Jeremy bouncing along in a farmer’s 
cart in earnest conversation with the farmer 
himself. 
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The cart stopped; Jeremy swung oif; Anne 
dismounted, draping the reins over her arm. 

“That feJIow 1 was riding with asked me 
if I were going to The Chantry to be vacci¬ 
nated. When I said 1 most certainly wasn’t, he 
said, ‘Then ye’d best be quick to jump, lor 
they say Edward Jcnncr has grown swift as 
a snake with that little clasp knife he uses’.” 
Anne would have laughed had there not been 
a cow in the summer-house, put there by Dr. 
Jenner for the purpose of vaccinating Jeremy 
Sternes. 

Jeremy went on, “You’re looking marvel¬ 
lous, darling, is it charlatanism or the country 
air that agrees with you?” 

“Maybe it's seeing you. Let’s walk a little 
way. 1’hcrc’s a pleasant wood with a little 
stream ... a wonderful place for confessions, 
and I’m afraid 1 have one to make.” 

“Has he vaccinated you?” asked Jeremy. 

“.No,” she said, “because he’s promised to let 
me be the one to take it to the French when 
they send for vaccine.” She sat down. Jeremy 
sat down with her, but already his face was 
hardening. 

.She leaned forward slightly, begging for his 
understanding. "You sec. if Dr. Jenner vacci¬ 
nates me here, and 1 leave for Paris straight 
afterwards. I should get there just about the 
time my vaccination w'as ready to be robbed. 
They would have to waive their quarantine 
regulations for me, and that’s why we can’t 
just send me over, but have to w’ait until Dr. 
F'lorian approaches us. Dr. Jenner is teaching 
me how to vaccinate others so that 1 can show 
them. ■ 1 need your help, and especially, your 
understanding.” 

“Go on,” but his tone was curt. 

“For one thing. Dr. Jenner is c.xpccting to 
vaccinate you. I thought you had belter be 
prepared.” 

“I’m well prepared. He is not going to vac¬ 
cinate me.” 

“Yes he is,” Anne said in a rapid voice. “Do 
you have any idea how many ni<'hts f have 
cried myself to sleep because Mother died of 
smallpox aftei a way had been found to pre¬ 
vent it? You’re not going to be taken aw'ay 
from me, too. I love you too much I don’t 
care if it is Marion Woodville you care about, 
as long as you’re alive, ] can be happy, but it 
isn’t fair to ask me to stand by and let you lake 
your chances.” 

“Did you say you loved me?” Jeremy said 
in an expressionless voice. She merely looked 
at him from widened, waiting eyes. He 
touched her face, amazed at how beautiful she 
was. 

Jeremy leaned and laid his mouth lightly 
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against hers. For a moment, her closed lips 
trembled delicately, then Anne kissed him 
fully. 

“It’s for Dr. Jenner’s sake, loo,” Anne whis¬ 
pered. 

“What is?” 

“Your vaccination.” 

“Is being vaccinated the price I have to pay 
for kissing you?” But he was not angry, he 
would have paid any price and gloried in it. 

“If that’s what will make you give in, it is.” 

“But if 1 don’t give in, then I must stop 
kissing you?” 

“No,” Anne said. “I told you how I feel.” 

It was a long, long kiss, during which he 
discovered the pastures of Heaven are wide 
and the spheres make music. 

She drew out of his arms. ‘*We must go,” 
Anne said simply, “Dr. Jenner's waiting.” 

As they came around the side of the house. 
Dr. Jenner noticed with enjoyment the man’s 
beautifully balanced movements and the little 
rippling of his muscles under the tight cloth 
jacket. When Anne lifted her hand in salute, 
her companion looked up. He had a good 
face, practical, knowing, dependable. For 
Anne’s sake. Dr. Jenner was pleased. 

“This is Jeremy Slcrnes. Doctor, and he has 
come to be vaccinated,” Anne said. 

Jeremy laughed down at her, then gave Dr. 
Jenner a disinterested glance and a cool nod. 
At once too sophisticated and loo decent to 
show outright discourtesy, he was making it 
plain that he did not intend to be imposed on. 
Dr. .Tenner accepted the rebuff with a sinking 
of spirits which he was careful should not be 
relleclcd in his face. “Jenkins! We’re ready,” 
he called. 

“Take off yoiu jacket, Jeremy, and let me 
roll your sleeve.” Anne said. 

Out of the summer-house Jenkins came 
backing his cow. 

A peculiar expression came over Jeremy 
Sterncs's face. Hi said to Anne, “My under¬ 
standing was that he used material from pre¬ 
vious vaccinations. Is he really planning to 
take it from this sick beast and put it into me?” 

“Jeremy, there are no previous vaccina¬ 
tions in a proper stale. Because of you and 
the Postboy.” 

“I see.” Jeremy Sternes turned and looked 
at Dr, Jenner. “Have we really put a full stop 
to it, then?” 

“Yes,” Dr. Jenner said. 

“But you still think it might be effective?” 

“I know it’s effective. The lancets are in 
the summer-house, Anne. Will you bring 
them?” 

Dr. Jenner selected two having common 
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bone handles and tips of ivory. He walked 
around the cow, stooping to gather material 
from the running sore on her udder on to the 
lancet points, which he handed to Anne. 

“Hold out your arm, please.” Jeremy 
Stcrnes obeyed. Dr. Jenner made a cluster of 
superficial wounds on his upper arm. He 
began wiping material from the ivory points 
into the small bleeding openings he had made. 

If Jeremy Sternes did not think much of 
anything that had been done for him, Anne 
certainly did. She gave Dr. Jenner a look of 
gratitude and love. “So now I’m immune!” 
Jeremy said, examining his arm. 

“We will not pronounce you immune just yet. 

I will want to watch carefully the progress of 
the little sore. I really have reason to think 
immunity comes in Just a few days, perhaps 
not more than three days, but if it were a 
question of exposing you, three weeks or a 
month would be better.” 

“Anne claims I’m not going to be ill with 
this. 1 should be from an inoculation.” 

“No. Tlierc may be sensations of tension 
and fever, but those will be localised and will 
pass away quickly,” Dr. Jenner said, closing 
his box of lancets. “You are planning to stay 
in the district at least for a few days?” 

“Definitely,” He said it to Anne. 

“You're more than welcome to stay at The 
(‘ hantry if you would care to.” 

Stcrnes looked at him, colouring slightly. 
“The Berkeley Arms will do very well. Tm 
not exactly unaware that some of‘what we 
printed about you was a little coarse.” 

“1 trust you will at least take your meals 
.vith us when you are here to see Anne." 

“1 would like to very much. Thank you for 
asking me.” Dammit, 1 like him, Jeremy 
thought. The small-minded striver after per¬ 
sonal glory of Jeremy’s conception could not 
have been less like the man as he really was. 
Dr. Jenner’s humility showed in everything he 
said and did. Crazy-sounding as his theory 
was, his belief in it was honest. . 

• 

At lunch Anne directed the seating arrange¬ 
ments herself, placing Jeremy next to Dr. 
Jenner and just across from her. If she was 
hoping he would draw the doctor out, he was 
willing to try, and proceeded with casual skill. 
He led the conversation around to the reason 
for Dr. Jenner having been refused by the 
College of Physicians. 

“Eventually they will give in about me just 
as they did for John Hunter, who also refused 
to study the classic languages. John had three 
honorary medical degrees when he died. I 
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can’t hope to acquire as many as that, but I 
must say I would like to have one.” 

“Then why did you refuse to study Latin 
and Greek?” 

“Frankly, it seems to produce a poor result 
in a physician. He then can’t bring’himself 
to telling a poor sufferer that his stomach¬ 
ache was caused by over-eating, but must ad¬ 
dress him in measured strophes more suitable 
to odysseys. I see no. reason not to discuss a 
patient's illness with him in plain English 
which he can understand.” 

“Was that John Hunter’s reason too?” 

“No, John turned out to be actually incap¬ 
able of learning, although he really did try.” 

“You spoke of John Hunter as though you 
had known him well.” 

“He was my closest friend.” 

Jeremy stopped eating, “Really? How did 
that come about?” 

“I trained with him, and he and his wife 
took a fancy to me. They were like parents, 
but after 1 became older, John and I slipped 
quite naturally into an adult relationship.” 

Anne said, “Dr. Hunter wanted Dr. Jenner 
to become his partner.” 

“Really?” When Dr. Jenner nodded, “I’m 
impressed, I must say. But why did you turn 
him down?” 

“Gloucestershire is my home. I couldn’t be 
happy in London.” 

“Tf was a very great honour,” Jeremy said. 

“Yes. For years, I couldn’t be sure that I 
hadn’t made tlie wrong decision about that. 
But if [ had stayed with John. I would not 
have found the cowpox vaccine.” 

“I see. Too bad you haven’t Hunter 
to back you up now. A word from him would 
be all that was needed to convince everyone 
that your theory deserved consideration.” 

“We discussed it in letters when it was still 
in a theoretical stage. Perhaps you would like 
to sec those. You know, John died eight years 
ago.” 

“If you made your discovery so many years 
ago, Twondcr that you took such a long time 
announcing it.” 

“I had to prove it first,” Dr. Jenner said. 
Jeremy turned slightly to look into his face. 
He was thinking that the Woodvilles must have 
known about Dr. Jenner’s close friendship with 
John Hunter, that he had received his train¬ 
ing under the greatest surgeon since Pare. 
Marion had suppressed the fact in favour of 
telling about his flute-playing and verse-writ¬ 
ing. Jeremy felt Anne's eyes. He gave her a 
sober nod, saying to Dr. Jenner, “I should like 
to see your letters from Dr. Hunter.” 

Anne said, “I’ll bring them.” Anne, although 
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impulsive, was no fool. He wondered j£ he 
were not going to end up after all being temp¬ 
ted to test his immunity. 

Anne was back quickly with the letters. 
“May I sec those, Anne?” She passed them 
over silently — a sheaf of thin, dried pages 
which crackled dangerously when handled. 
Jeremy was soon absorbed in his reading. 

When he finished he stacked the papers care¬ 
fully, He was thinking .deeply, “Doctor, how 
much do you know about inoculation?” 

“That’s u broad question. 1 was inoculated 
when 1 was a child too young to resist. Either 
1 was oversensitive, or our inoculator was par¬ 
ticularly brutal.” 

“Have you ever performed an inoculation?” 

“Yes, several times,” 

Jeremy lifted his eyebrows at Anne. “You 
see nothing immoral in it, then?” 

“What kind of question is that? It’s a specific 
method for averting confluent smallpox. How 
could there be anything immoral in it — al¬ 
ways providing that it is practised only under 
strictly controlled conditions?” 

“Anne has been arguing that it's basically 
immoral.” 

“Anne has good reason to feel that way. 
I would not attempt to debate the ethics of 
inoculation with someone whose only experi¬ 
ence of it had been to recently lose her beloved 
mother through inexcusable negligence.” 

Jeremy stood up. “I am puzzled, definitely 
uneasy, and most wishful that I had heard what 
you had to say about vaccination before 
I rushed to the streets to denounce it. I have 
a feeling this is going to end in my having to 
expose myself simply because I was in such 
haste in the first place.” 
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In the days that followed, Jeremy felt him¬ 
self drawing near to Dr. Jenner although he 
had planned to remain aloof. There was much 
at The Chantry for his unsleeping curiosity to 
feed on, and Dr. Jenner responded with 
pleasure to the alert kind of mental com- 
panionsliip not easily come by in Gloucester¬ 
shire. 

At his prompting, Anne and Dr. Jenner took 
Jeremy on bird-watching expeditions. They 
could not know how much he was hoping to 
see an incident of baby cuckoos emptying the 
nests of wrynecks and hedge sparrows of their 
rightful young. Pulled this way and that by 
disbelief, by feelings of dawning affection for 
Dr. Jenner and by admiration and friendship 
for Dr. Woodvillc, Jeremy was hoping for any 
kind of proof that would give him a settled 
conviction. To him, this state of neither belie¬ 
ving nor wholly disbelieving was a kind of 
torment. 

Every day that passed without word from 
the French, Dr. Jenner s spirits fell a little 
lower. He was gallant about concealing his 
disappointments, but Jeremy as well as Anne 
realfsed how much it meant to him. 

Two weeks passed and Jeremy announced 
that on his return to London, he was going to 
test the worth of vaccination once and for all 
by exposing himself to smallpox. A wave of 
relief passed over him as soon as the words 
left his lips. He had not realised himself how 
deeply troubled he had been. Tbe quarrel be¬ 
tween the two doctors, both of whom were now 
his friends, had served to divide him against 
himself, his sympathies and understanding 
going out to each, although in this matter, only 
one of them could be right. 


CHAPTER 

7 


J eremy lay stretched out on a piece of plank¬ 
ing covered with old straw, his face pillowed 
in his arms. From this rude couch, a dead 
man had been removed that morning to accom¬ 
modate him in the Smallpox Hospital. 

He felt a hand on his naked shoulder. Sup¬ 
posing it was Tom Link at last, he heaved 
himself up. But it wasn’t Tom. It was William 
Woodvillc. He and Jeremy stared at each 
other in mutual disbelief. 


William’s reaction after his first shock was 
anger, because of the infraction to hospital 
rules. “What are you doing here? Who let 
you in?”’ 

To protect Tom who Had helped him, Jeremy 
said, “I sneaked in.” 

“Were you out of your mind?” 

“It seems that way.” 

“Get up and come with me.” 

He was led into an ante-room containing 
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stone tubs filled with water. “This one first,” 
William Woodville said, indicating the nearest. 
A strong smell of chemicals came from it. 

“What good will that do now?” William 
made no answer because Jeremy had started to 
strip. He stepped to the door and talked with 
an orderly. Jeremy was in the act of immer¬ 
sing himself in the cold tub when William 
turned back. 

“What is that on your arm?” he asked 
coldly. 

“I suppose you would call it a vaccination 
scar.” 

“I see. Where did you get it?” 

“Where? In Gloucestershire.” 

/‘W’erc you testing your immunity?” 

“Yes.” 

“You had a great deal of faith in Dr. Jenner 
to risk this.” 

“On the contrary, I have almost none.” The 
sights of this day had withered what little faith 
he had brought here with him. 

“Did Anne Warburton have anything to do 
with it?” 

“Anne persuaded me to be vaccinated, but 
the idea of eoming here was entirely my own. 
T got to the place where 1 couldn't endure any 
longer the uncertainty of not knowing whether 
to believe you or Dr. Jenner.” 

“Your uncertainties are only beginning, I’m 
afraid. What arc you planning to do now?” 

“I .ock myself in my house and see what will 
happen, T suppose.” 

“Is there anyone there to care for you?” 

“My housekeeper turned out to be non- 
immunc. T sent her and her husband away 
his morning.” 

“Do you want me to inoculate you?” 
William said then. 

“What good would that do now?” 

“1 don’t know that it would do any good. 
Do you want me to try?” 

Jeremy said evenly, “I’m not going to be 
left in doubt any more. Thank you just the 
same.” 

“Being inoculated by me would in no way 
prevent •you from testing the worth of Dr. 
Jenner's vaccination. If he has made you im¬ 
mune, neither I nor anyone else can infect 
you.” 

“Is that really true, William? Will my 
answer about the Jenner vaccine be as complete 
and definite if I were inoculated as it I were 
not?” 

“Absolutely. If the inoculation takes, you 
were not immune in the first place. If after 
eight diiys, inoculation has failed to take, I 
will be forced to assume that smallpox already 
had taken ihe lead and that in another few 
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days, you’ll be down with it. If after fourteen 
days, you have not reacted to inoculation and 
you have no symptoms of smallpox, f will 
break ail my lancets, tear up my History oj 
Inoculation )or Smallpox, wad go to Dr. Jenner 
and ask most humbly to kiss his feet. Do you 
want me to go ahead?” 

“I would be most grateful,” Jeremy said 
humbly. 

“Come along, then, .there’s no lime to lose.” 
He walked brisWy to the door, Jeremy follow¬ 
ing. They passed through the main part of the 
hospital, into a large room with bricked-in 
windows, lighted in daytime by a skylight many 
feet above their heads. The orderlies lighted 
lamps and then Jeremy could see a number 
of emaciated human forms hanging from the 
walls in straps, like haltered beasts. All had 
the flushed faces of persons in fever. 

Into this unhappy place Marion came like 
sanity and light. “Jeremy, darling, you ridic¬ 
ulous being! What made you do it?” ' 

He gave her a rueful glance. “It sounds 
crazy, I know. I had to find out.” 

Dr. Woodville came in, and counted off the 
pitiful creatures in their bonus, then stepped 
forward and began picking delicately with a 
needle at tubercules on the hand of the one he 
had chosen. At Jeremy’s side, Marion whis¬ 
pered, “That man will have been inoculated 
just thirteen days ago.” Dr. Woodville held a 
small urn-shaped container against the disturb¬ 
ed sore. He stoppered it quickly and in almost 
the same motion, lodged it under his clothing. 
“So that natural heat won’t be lost,” Marion 
explained. Dr. Woodville then went into the 
adjoining chamber. 

This was a complicated procedure, Jeremy 
thought; far more impressive than the sight 
of Jenkins backing a cow out of the summer¬ 
house. 

“Bring him in. Dr. Barnes,” William Wood- 
villc said. 

“Now don’t worry, darling,” Marion said. 

The cluimber was small, airless, and very 
hot; braziers glowed redly in each of its four 
corners. Jeremy was thrust down rudely on a 
wooden plank. The orderlies pulled his shirt 
over his head with impersonal, accustomed 
motions. 

Dr. Barnes was standing over one of the 
braziers and warming a .thin glass plate. Dr. 
Woodville spoke his name, and he crossed 
back quickly, holding the plate out. The white, 
slender hand of the presiding doctor touched 
Jeremy’s naked shoulder briefly. “Try not to 
move now.” Tlien a thrcc-edged surgeon’s knife 
was in William's hand without his seeming to 
have reached for it. 
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On approximately the same site which Dr. 
Jenner had chosen for vaccination, but on the 
other arm, Dr. Woodville made three swift 
incisions. Dr. Barnes collecting blood from 
them on to the glass plate while William, his 
dexterity unbelievable, had already recovered 
the container from his clothing, unstoppered 
it, and was shaking material from it to combine 
with the blood as it was being taken. 

Again there wa.s a knife in his hands which 
descended three times into the mixture and 
three times returned to Jeremy’s arm in motions 
almost too rapid to be followed, each time 
causing a slight transverse rip across the cluster 
of superlicial wounds which had been opened 
on Jeremy's upper arm. Then Dr. Barnes came 
forward and began binding light concave 
vessels the size of walnut shells over Jeremy’s 
ripped flesh. Dr. Woodville stood by watching, 
his face severe and dedicated. Jeremy thought 
that he was fortunate indeed to have the lead¬ 
ing smallpox doctor in the world as his friend. 

Jeremy asked Marion, “When am I supposed 
to .start feeling ill?” 

“Most of them do immediately, but you 
came to this such a healthy specimen, probably 
you will go on feeling normal until somewhere 
between the fifth and eighth day, when you'll 
topple over like a big tree.” 

“Meanw'hile, I'm such a danger to others, 
1 can’t go down to my paper or even step out 
on the street.” 

“Docs it really make you feel restless to be 
alone with me for a little while?” 

He coloured. “Marion, you know how 
grateful I am. It’s just I'm not used to being 
cooped up in a house.” 

On the fifth day of Jeremy's waiting, Marion 
came into the room where he was reading. 
She said with a faint air of disapproval, “Dr. 
Jenner is here to sec you.” 

“Dr. Jenner! Well, let him come in.” 

A visit to London certainly hadn’t prompted 
the surgeon from Gloucestershire to make any 
changes in himself. Just a gentle, friendly man 
in a bright yellow coat, carrying his ungainly, 
broad-brimmed hat in his hand. 

“Is Anne with you?” Jeremy said eagerly. 

“Yes, we’re quite an establishment. The 
Vicar's wife and his cook came down with us. 
We’re all out in Mayfair.” 

“Don’t let Anne go about London much, 
will you? It’s been a bad summer for 
smallpox.” 

Dr. Jenner leaned back and said, “We 
wouldn’t have known where you were if Tom 
Link hadn’t come round to your journal to 
tell Mr Barr.” 
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“William caught me out in his wards.” 

“You don’t do things by halves, do you 
Jeremy?” 

“How did you and Anne happen to come 
down?” 

“You had said you were going to seek ex¬ 
posure. Neither of us felt very happy about 
you going through the waiting period alone 
when you had real doubts about being safe.” 

“Did you really come dowm just on my 
account?” 

“Anne wanted to sec you about going to 
France. I have given up waiting for them to 
approach me. She seems to think her friend¬ 
ship with one of Bonaparte’s Councillors of 
State will procure an introduction to Dr. 
Florian.” 

“1 wish 1 could go with her,” Jeremy said. 

“Well, you can, in fact she was hoping you 
would want to.” 

“I can’t be with Anne!’' Jeremy said. “She's 
not immune.” 

“But you’re not a carrier,” Dr. Jenner said. 

“Dr. Woodville seems to think 1 arn.” 

“He is mistaken.” 

“Well, but since, I’ve been inoculated as 
well.” 

“You were? How did that happen?’’ 

“William caught me in his wards. He 
wanted to do it; he thought he might persuade 
me to take discrete pox instead, although so 
far there haven't been any symptoms so per¬ 
haps it’s not going to take.” 

“I’m quite sure it isn’t going to take,” Dr. 
Jenner said, “you’re already immune.” 

“I must say, 1 don't feel immune.” 

Marion opened the door and said, “My 
brother has just come in, and would like to 
have a word with Dr. Jenner.” William strode 
in. 

“I wonder that you have presented yourself 
here. Doctor,” William said. “If this man 
dies, what new defences and excuses will you 
put forward for the failure of your method?” 

“He isn’t going to die.” 

“If my attempt at inoculating him fails, he 
may fini.sh out his life wishing that .he had. 

Why did you persuade him to expose himself 
in that reckle.ss way?” 

“He’s immune,” Dr. Jenner .said, “and 
perfectly safe. The idea of testing his immunity 
in your wards v^as not mine, but it won’t hurt 
him beyond giving him bad dreams for a long 
time to come, I fancy.” 

“If this man dies, I intend to rally the entire 
practice or else have you charged before law. 

You see that I have come to the end of my 
patience.” 

Dr. Jenner stood up. He said to Jeremy, 
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“You are not going to die. You are neither 
in danger yourself nor are you a menace to 
others. Can you believe that? Will you come 
with me now?” 

Jeremy’s surge of anger was actually directed 
towards them both. I'hey were determined to 
battle over him, it seemed, to the very day of 
his death. Because Dr. Jenner had been the 
last to speak, it was on him that Jeremy’s 
anger fell. “By God, sir, I would have saia 
I have gone far enough in believing you,” he 
said. 

Dr. Jenner gave him a long, questioning 
glance. He said, “J'oo far to turn back, 
Jeremy. I'm surprised you can t see that,” 
He bowed to them both and went out. 


“Well, Jeremy, it seems that you are immune 
after all,” William said on the fourteenth day, 
and began a long explanation of natural 
immunity. 

Jeremy said gently, “I hope you’re not 
trying to convince me that 1 owe my immune 
stale to any fabulous digression, You know 
as well as I do liiat 1 w-as immunised by Dr. 
Jenner.” 

W'illiam said, “1 made more than a hundred 
and forty tests with the Jenner vaccine. The 
results were uncertain beyond proving that 
vaccination is much inferior to inoculation.” 

“William, think! What did you do when 
you were running your tests that caused them 
to fail? Wliat little oversight — what moment 
of carelessness — what infraction of some rule 
of Dr. Jcn'ner’s having a reason and purpose 
he alone knows — think!” Jeremy commanded. 

Then' had been that inament oj wonder. 
He had taken the threads out of the ^la.s.s and 
wax in tdectin}; them so they wotdd he readily 
available for the tests he was eayer to make. 
Next morning, he had found them stored in a 
drawer with threads of inoeulaiion also in an 
unprotected state. Had he done if himself.^ 
He couldn't remember doing it. Would it 
prejudice the tests There nn.v jio reason 
it shotjld, and he had gone ahead. Until 
tonight, he h id honestly forgotten that ■ mo¬ 
ment of wonder. 

“William?” Jeremy said qucstioningly. 

“There was nothing like that,” he repeated 
tonelessly. The gates of memory closed again, 
shutting out forever that moment of- wonder • 
Jeremy dropped his hands. “I wish it could 
have been a different answer!” he said. He 
went out. 

Marion caught up with him on the stair 
landing. “Are you going to start using the 
87 Postboy to glorify Dr. Jenner?” 
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“The Postboy belongs to the people — and 
vaccination does too.” 

She whispered, *‘Do you remember the time 
I rescued you from Newgate, do you remember 
what you suspected? You wondered if it 
might have been W'illiam who arranged to have 
you put in there. Well, you were right. Are 
you quite sure you want us for your enemies?” 

“1 don’t like being threatened,” Jeremy said. 

He ran lightly down the steep flight. Since 
he was being threatened with Newgate, there 
was no time to waste. He let himself into the 
deserted journal office, lighting lanterns and 
hanging them around the printer’s stone. He 
began drawing letters and points from the 
boxes, the great story of all times shaping 
under his hands: SMALLPOX HAS BEEN 
OVERTHROWN. The impulse came to take 
a proof of this one out to Mayfair to show to 
Dr. Jenner. 

It was nearly midnight when Jeremy found 
himself walking along Hertford Street. 

A pipe glowed. Someone was sitting outside 
on a bench. Dr. Jenner, of course. 

“Jeremy?” the drawling voice said. 

Yes, Doctor,” he said, delighted, “but how 
did you know?” 

“1 counted the days from your exposure. 
Sit down with me.” Each time Dr. Jenner 
drew on his pipe, his gentle, waiting face was 
illuntined briefly in its glow. Otherwise they 
were invisible to each other. 

“I have been threatened with Newgate by 
Marion. As a result, the story about your 
discovery has already been prepared. J brought 
you a proof.” 

“In a moment, we’ll go inside and look at 
it.” 

“Did Anne wait for me to come to my 
senses, or is she already in France?” 

“She left the day after T saw you. We felt 
there was no time to lose. The Areat of cow- 
pox disappearing one day hangs over us con¬ 
stantly. Are you planning to follow Anne? 
With this threat of prison hanging over your 
head, it might be a wise thing if you did.” 

“Anne doesn’t need me, though. She’s 
perfectly safe over there with Remy. No, after 
so many stories against vaccination, it will take 
more than just one to convince them it’s effec¬ 
tive after all. I have guided the Postboy's 
policies from Newgate before.” 

Jeremy approached the Postboy next 
morning whistling. The days ahead were going 
to be good days, of free whole-hearted service 
to a cause he knew to be more than worth¬ 
while. But a little later, his whistling broke 
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off abruptly. The wreckage of his newspaper 
was spilled through a dkrarless opening, the 
door itself lying on its back several yards 
away. He remembered that strangers always 
had found the door difficult to open. 

He went inside. There was not enough of 
his journal left to publish a handbill. He 
walked around upstairs, then went downstairs, 
seeing it all in a kind of double image: the 
paper as it had been when he first became its 
owner, and the dismantled dream of today. 

Jeremy waited for his staff to come. When 
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they came, he explained his prospects for start¬ 
ing up again were not bright. He would have 
to find a buyer for his house. That would take 
time, and most of the old readers would have 
been lost to other Journals before Postboy 
could be out on the streets again. He would 
be months building back any kind of reason¬ 
able circulation, and all their efforts would be 
carried out under the Damoclean sword of an 
incident similar to last night’s being repeated. 

He did not in the least blame them when they 
turned away to look for other work. 


CHAPTER 

8 


Cowpox made an unexpected appearance in 
London, then vanished simultaneously there 
and in Gloucestershire in what should have 
been the middle of its season. 

This was the thing Dr. Jenner had dreaded 
from the beginning. The results of William 
Woodvillc’s tests had convinced him the vaccine 
could not be saved on threads. Had Jeremy’s 
story appeared, enough people would have 
come forward to have ensured the continuance 
of vaccination despite the disappearance of 
cowpox. 

Into this confusion and uncertainty came a 
sad little Jctlcr from Anne. Dr. Jenner’s willing¬ 
ness to let her go to France to fight for vac¬ 
cination had been predicated on the fact of her 
having a powerful protector there. Now it 
appeared that she was little better than a 
prisoner in an immense palace. She had been 
forbidden to discuss vaccination with anyone. 
Her request for an interview with Dr. Florian 
had been met with an outburst of genuine 
imger on her guardian’s part. “I feel sure some¬ 
thing has happened so dreadful that Reray is 
unwilling to tell me, but I have no idea what it 
could be...As a courtesy to Remy, she was 
being asked one afternoon to Malmaison, the 
First Consul’s country estate, to be presented 
to Madame Bonaparte. “The chances arc re¬ 
mote that I will so much as catch a glimpse 
of him, but if an opportunity comes, I have 
deliberately avoided giving my word to 
Remy....” 

Jeremy was genuinely alarmed. Something 
bad happened or was still going on that made 
vaccination an actually dangerous topic, and 
Anne was splendidly determined to force the 


subject on Bonaparte himself, should an oppor¬ 
tunity come! 

"I’m going over there at once to be with 
her,” Jeremy said. “If I .start tonight, I believe 
1 can reach Paris before the Malmaison visit 
takes place.” 

“There’s a rather long quarantine period, 
you know.” 

“I'm going to try to slip through.” 

“Jeremy, 1 beg that you don’t. I have heard 
they are resolved to shoot the ones they catch.” 

“Then } shall take good care not to be 
caught. Do you object to me taking that riding 
pony you brought down from Gloucestershire? 

My understanding is that the best chance of 
slipping through is to ferry your own horse 
over, because all the coaches and posthouses 
are watched, and on foot I would be con¬ 
spicuous.” 

“Take him by all means. There is a much 
better chance of Twink proving useful in 
France than here. You might tell Anne that 
you have him and that he’s grease-heeled.” 

Since ordering the destruction of the Post¬ 
boy, William Woodville and Marion ha‘d been 
having the house on Hertford Street watched. 

Two days ago she had learned about Dr. 
Jenner’s intention of leaving London. Now 
there was this additional item of the arrival 
of a letter from France and the departure on 
horseback of Jeremy towards the coast. “The 
Warburton girl is over there now, you know. 

It almost seems he might be going to join her,” 
Marion mentioned. 

“Wouldn’t it be a wise idea to ask one of 
our friends to advise the French Minister of 88 
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Police that he’s a person who would bear 
watching?” 

“There isn’t the slightest danger of the 
French giving further consideration to vaccina¬ 
tion, no matter what Jeremy says or does over 
there. I have now received Dr. Aubert’s 
account of the results of their test with the 
Jenner vaccine. Just as I had warned them 
might happen, there was an outbreak of some¬ 
thing much resembling smallpox,” said William. 
All the same Marion's idea was a good one. 


“So you came here!” Remy said in a chill 
voice. “What do you expect me to do now?” 

“You might stand up and greet me!” Jeremy 
snapped. “Where is Anne?” 

^“r3on't you know that breaking our quaran¬ 
tine laws is considered a crime more serious 
than murder?” 

"What makes you think 1 have broken 
them?” 

“You seem to have enemies in London. They 
troubled themselves to advise our Minister of 
Police that you left there five days ago witii 
the evident intention of coming to Paris.” 

It had to be William and Marion. He won¬ 
dered how they had known. To Remy he 
said, “The harm 1 have done is more obvious 
than actual. 1 can’t possibly be a smallpox 
carrier because Tve been vaccinated. However, 
I’m sorry to have put you in this position of 
explaining my actions to the police. Where is 
Anne?” Jeremy said again. 

“Upstairs in her room. I’ll «cnd for 
her presently.” 

Jeremy said, “I'm going to have to nearly 
ireak her heart. Cowpox has disappeared. 
That means she may as well give up her plan, 
at least for now, of trying to convince you here 
in France. She may as well come on home 
with me. Has she been presented at Mahnai- 
son yet?” 

“Not yet. It has been fixed for Friday of 
this week.” 

“Tell me about yourself,” Jeremy said. “I 
see how prosperous you are.” * . 

“Yes* I would like to tell you. I would Jiopc 
to get you to understand. Life is good here,” 
Remy said, “very, very good — but all of our 
fortunes are derived from one man. He un¬ 
makes me as he has made me.” 

Jeremy said, “You’re certainly making me 
curious about him. Is. there any way of getting 
Anne out of this invitation to visit Malmaison?” 

“No. Or you may be sure I would have seen 
to it!” 

OQ T Iciiocking commenced on the door. 

Jeremy glanced at R^my, who did not seem 
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farmed, but rather as though he were expect¬ 
ing it. The door opened and three persons 
came in. 

“Put out your wrists,” the one in command 
said to Jeremy in perfect English. He complied, 
and a pair of manacles were slipped on. 

“You are charged with breaking the quaran¬ 
tine laws.” 

“Monsieur Langlois can tell you that I have 
done so only in appearance.” 

With exquisite politeness, “Citizen Langlois, 
are you protesting the arrest of this man?” 

“No,” Remy said. “1 know that a quaran¬ 
tine violator is no better than a common mur¬ 
derer. It is why 1 sent for you." 

Malmaison could not have been less deserv¬ 
ing of its ominous name. It was a pretty 
country estate of moderate size where orange 
and Icrnon ti ccs were growing and where every 
gate and trellis was covered with roses. Jose¬ 
phine Bonaparte's attitude towards Anne was 
a peculiar blend of casual kindness and abso¬ 
lute indifference. She invited Anne to sit next 
to her and addressed a pleasant remark from 
time to time, but there wasn't a gleam of real 
interest. Not being troubled with self-consci¬ 
ousness, Anne, instead of feeling awkward over 
what was wanting in the famous Creole, gave 
herself to the simple enjoyment of being near 
someone so beautiful. 

Aline was thinking about her when a young 
man, slender, of medium height, plainly clothed, 
walked up and joined them. Since no one got 
up or bowed, she would not have guessed it 
was Bonaparte, except there was something 
electric in the air after he came, and although 
everyone was behaving so casually, all w^ere 
watching him and attending on him. 

His wife presented Anne with lazy grace, 
calling her “the English girl”. When he looked 
at her and smiled, she felt a kindness deeper 
than his wife’s because it also took her into 
account as a person. He invited her to come 
with him to feed snuff to his deer. 

While they were holding out snuff on their 
hands for the dainty antlered animals, Anne 
said recklessly. “I can’t believe it’s dangerous 
to talk about vaccination to you.” 

“1 would like to think there is no subject 
dangerous to talk about with me. Who told 
you it would be dangerous?” he said. 

“My guardian has warned me not to men¬ 
tion it to anyone.” 

“Did he tell you why?” 

“No, General Bonaparte, but I feci certain 
that if he would just trust me and tell me what 
has happened — ” 
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He interrupted. “I will tell you myself.” 
Brief and factual, he related a story of persons 
dying- of smallpox behind sealed doors while 
the doctors who had infected their fellows bat¬ 
tled vainly to help them and more successfully 
to prevent the disease from escaping into the 
streets. 

Anne said, “It could not have been cowpox 
vaccine they were using. Do you know where 
they got it?” 

“Judging by the result's, from the Devil him¬ 
self,” Bonaparte said dryly. 

“It did not come from Dr. Jenner.” 

“I was much interested in vaccination at one 
time. 1 would be interested again if I thought 
there was the least reason to suppose it might 
have value after all.” 

“May 1 tell you as much as I know?” 

She told a full story of hei own relationship 
with Dr. Jenner, emphasising how eagerly they 
had waited for the request from France which 
never came. 

“Have you been vaccinated yourself?" 

“No, General, because the only method of 
transferring vaccine which Dr. Jenner really 
approves of is arm-to-arm, that is, using a 
freshly vaccinated person. And 1 wanted to 
be the one to bring it to you.” 

His hard, handsome face softened. “And 
why didn’t you?” Bonaparte said. 

“It would have to be planned first. You 
see, you would have to waive your quarantine 
restrictions for me.” 

“Waiving our quarantine laws is something 
we’re strict about.” he said. 

“General Bonaparte, there’s no other way. 
The proper time for robbing a vaccination is 
five to six days after it has been given.” She 
offered no further argument. 

“We’ll look into it,’’ he said. This was more 
than mere friendliness; it was offering to be a 
friend. Because she was English and he liked 
them? Becau.se all the power had made him 
lonely at finding how few persons could react 
to him with spontaneity and simple liking? 

He delivered her back into her group. The 
chair next to his wife was still waiting lor her. 
Anne sank down in it. noticing the new interest 
with which she was being watched and gauged 
by them. 

The First Consul had started back towards 
the house. On the way, he overtook R^my 
Langlois. As he went by, he cast a sardonic 
glance on Anne’s guardian, who looked 
so unmanned as a result of it that he felt com¬ 
pelled to pause and beckon the man to him. 

“We’re re-opening the inquiry on vaccina¬ 
tion,” Bonaparte said. 

TThe ex-noble started to become flustered. 
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“Cowpox has disappeared. General Bonaparte. 
There is simply no vaccine available.” 

“When did this happen? Where did you 
hear about it?” 

“1 don’t know whether you have been in¬ 
formed about the arrest early this week at my 
house of a quarantine violator — ” 

“Mr. Sternes, yes, is he your source?” Remy 
assented eagerly. Bonaparte said, “1 suppose 
we must believe him. 1 have been impressed 
for some time by his accuracy and grasp ol 
affairs. Why haven’t you told your ward about 
this?” 

“1 was trying to spare her. He’s in love 
with her. Almost certainly, she’s the cause of 
his foolhardiness.” 

“And docs she return his feelings?” 

“I believe so. General.” 

“Then tell her. She deserv'es to know. 
Make her understand there’s nothing to be 
done.” He nodded and went on. 

On their way home, Remy said, “I believe 
you told me that you and Jeremy arc planning 
to marry? He was arrested at my house early 
this week.” 

“ Retny! ” 

“Don’t you believe me?” 

“[ suppose 1 must, but why is he over here?’’ 

“We didn’t liave much time to talk. 1 sup¬ 
pose he was concerned about you.” 

“Where is he now? What is he supposed 
to have done?” 

“He's in LaForee,” Remy said, “charged 
with violation of the quarantine laws.” 

She remembered Bonaparte's hard look and 
his remark about strictness over that. The first 
tiny doubt pierced her. “Can you arrange for 
me to see him at the prison?” 

Remy said in a tone of cold deliberation, 

“1 had planned to do everything in my power to 
help you and Jeremy. Since I don’t pretend to 
find the First Consul the easiest person on 
earth to address, nor do 1 think of him as my 
friend, I believe I will just leave the matter 
to you.” 

Anne went to her own apartment. She sat 
at her desk .trying to draft a letter to Bopaparte. 

She made three attempts and tore them up. 

Feeling ready to weep, she drew a fourth 
sheet of notepaper towards her, dipped the 
quill, and wrote in a firm hand. TTiis note, 
she sanded and sealed without letting herself 
read it. * 

One morning William Woodvilic wakened in 
the turret room to.find the twin lamps still 
burning in the dawn. His work lay all around 
him in scattered sheets. 

He had a moment of total clarity. He saw 
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what he had done — what he had undone, 
rather, for he had destroyed the work of years. 
There was real doubt whether he or anyone 
else could put it together again. 

Later that same day, William Woodville at¬ 
tempted to burn down the Smallpox Hospital, 
At least that was the story George Pearson 
carried all over London. Marion, who had 
found and put out the lire with the help of 
the tattling servants, knew that her brother had 
not been trying to burn down the hospital at 
all. He had only been trying to destroy all 
that was left of the History oj inoculation for 
Smallpox. 

The interview Anne had sought with Bona¬ 
parte was to be sandwiched between a concert 
at Malmaison which the First Consul partic¬ 
ularly wanted to attend, and a ride to Paris 
for a review of troops. 

Anne had been watching for him. He came 
to the concert in full uniform as a General of 
the Republic. Their conversation took place 
in a gallery where there were statues and paint¬ 
ings of classical subjects. “We haven't much 
time,” Bonaparte said. 

The facts could be dealt with in a sentence 
or two — who Jeremy was, what they were to 
each other, what Remy had told her about his 
arrest. Napoleon listened in silence. With a 
sigh he said, “1 wish I could help you, but, you 
sec, T have to refuse you.” 

Anne turned pale. She was not conscious 
of feeling anything but a kind of dull accept¬ 
ance. 

He was saying, “I’m not ill-disposed towards 
^•Ir. Stcrncs. His treatment of French affairs 
jn his journal has been remarkably fair-minded. 
Just now, violating our quarantine laws is an 
oltencc against the French people. 1 have no 
right to forgive him for that.” 

His manner showed that no amount of ar¬ 
gument or pleading was going to do any good. 
There was still vaccination. Anne said, “His 
coming over like that didn’t put anyone in 
danger. He couldn’t possibly be a carrier. 
Jeremy .has been vaccinated.” 

“He’s been denouncing vaccination steadily 
in his journal.” 

“I know, but he believes in it now. You 
see that even though you have to refuse me 
about Jeremy, I mean to go on trying to per¬ 
suade you about vaccination.” 

“Did your guardian not tell you? According 
to Mr. Sternes, there’s no cowpox any more 
and no vaccine.” 

Anne hung her head. This was too much. 
She was not quite sure of her strength to bear 
the double blow. 
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Jeremy had no idea where he was being 
driven in the roomy carriage with the severe 
cipher “B” stamped on its doors. 

He was deposited on the drive of what 
looked like a country estate of only moderate 
size. The army officer who had escorted him 
here handed him over to another of higher 
rank who shepherded him into the house. It 
was cool and comfortable, its large rooms 
pleasantly and unostentatiously furnished. 

The officer threw open a door. “You’re to 
wait in here.” He was in a study. Good, simple 
furnishings gave it an air of austerity. 

The door opened. Anne, looking particularly 
lovely in a batiste gown in the French style and 
a paisley shawl, came in with a third officer. 
There was nothing about him to identify him 
with the army except his cavalry boots and a 
certain air of discipline in balance with com¬ 
mand; still Jeremy felt that he was army rather 
than police. 

Anne's eyes were full of concern. He felt 
how much she wanted to come into his arms 
but she made no move of that kind. 'When the 
officer spoke to her, she beckoned Jeremy for¬ 
ward, then presented him with what ceremony 
was possible under the circumstances to the 
First Consul of the French Republic. 

Taken completely off guard, Jeremy neglect¬ 
ed even to bow. He simply stood staring with 
intcn.se curiosity at Bonaparte. 

Bonaparte asked a question which Anne 
translated. “What was your reason for enter¬ 
ing this country illegally?” 

Speaking directly to her, Jeremy said, “I 
don't quite know how to answer that, darling. 
Your letter to Dr. Jenner was not a particularly 
happy one.” 

“Your concern for her happiness has my 
sympath>,’' Bonaparte said, “but I think you 
know our quarantine laws have good reason 
for being.” 

“I do know. General, and not even for her 
would I have considered breaking them had 
there been any possibility of my bringing small¬ 
pox into France.” 

“And why do you suppose there was not?” 

“I’ve been vaccinated. I can’t possibly be a 
carrier. General Bonaparte.” 

“I know your views on vaccination. I have 
read them in your journal. Why have you 
stopped publishing it, Mr. Sternes?” 

.leremy said, “It was Wrecked by persons op¬ 
posing vaccination who knew 1 intended using 
it to advocate Dr. Jenner’s method. Uie 
views I formerly held were completely and 
grievously mistaken. General Bonaparte. I 
hope you will give me an opportunity to con¬ 
vince you about that,” 
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“What would be the point of that, since “I have no reason to suppose you intend to 
there's no more vaccine?” let me go, General Bonaparte,” Jeremy said 

Jeremy said in the same firm tone, “Cowpox evenly, 
will conic back one day. Dr, Jenner doesn’t “Mr, Sternes, you knew perfectly well you 
think so now because he's been disappointed were safe from the moment 1 believed you 
and rebuffed too many times, but I’m convinced about vaccination.” 

that it will. Next time, we would be wise to Anne went to Bonaparte and gave him both 
believe him.” her hands in a gesture of full trust. Jeremy 

“Your entry into France was skilfully did not mind; in fact he was glad she had done 
managed. You would not have been detected it. 

in it had not someone taken care to advise my He said something to her in the low, intimate 
Minister of Police to be on the watch for you.” tone he had used earlier to Jeremy. Her hands 
“I think the persons who did that were the still linked with his, Anne translated for Jeremy, 
same who paid to have my journal wrecked. “Bring me the vaccine if you possibly can. 1 
J can’t be sure, of course.” will make vaccination available to everyone in 

“Who were the persons, do you know?” the French and Cisalpine Republics and com- 
“May 1 tell you about them?” Jeremy asked pulsory in Government service and the Army.” 
quietly. Jeremy thought of Dr. Jenner. Now this 

Again the weighing, judging glance; then —the most briUiant and complete justification 
Bonaparte nodded. Jeremy began telling about ever to be given to a medical theory. It would 
William's fierce search for truth, his sacrifice not only establish the practice in France and 
of all the normal, pleasant things of life for Italy, but would impose it on the civilised 
the sake of his work. It was a sympathetic pic- world. If only vaccine was available! 
ture, almost a loving one ... and it was the Jeremy said abruptly, “Anne. Does it mean 
truth. anything to you tiiat the horse I brought over 

Jeremy described his vaccination at Dr. here came from 'I he Chantry and that he has 
Jenner's hands and the maturing decision to grcasy-heels?” 

risk exposure in order to settle the question She turned. Her eyes were Hashing with joy. 
in his own mind. Jeremy began describing the “Jeremy. TTiank God. You may have brought 
smallpox wards. A look of acknowledgement the vaccine with you when you brought Twink.” 
gleamed in the depthless eyes of the other. 

Not until he saw^ his action rcfiected back in Tn a large room on the ground floor of the 
this way did Jeremy realise that he might have Tuileries palace, Anne Warburton was Icctur- 
done something courageous. ing to the greatest doctors in France. Dr. 

He went on to tell how the gamble of ino- Jenner's riding hor.se, unsaddled, his bridle reins 
culaling him had been lost, giving a full des- draped over Anne's arm, nuzzled her shoulder 
cription of his last meeting with them, the while she talked. Bonaparte was sitting in a 
hushed twilight hour when William Woodvillc window embra.sure, and Jeremy was one of 
made his decision to renounce truth in order those leaning against the wall, 
to cling to illusion. “Grease-heels is a condition in horses which 

Bonaparte rose and crossed over, re.sting his is probably not prevalent in France,” Anne 
hand lightly on Jeremy’s shoulder. He walked was saying. “In England it’s commonplace, 
to the window and stood with his back to them, probably owing to the dampness of our climate, 
looking out. A horse can develop grease-heels as a two-or 

“In his concern for you. Dr. Woodvillc him- three-year-old and have it for the rest of his 
self arranged the test which proved lb - worth life. The infection is persistent, non-incapaci- 
of vaccination. A strange quirk.. . . Indeed, tating, and.almost impossible to cure,” 
another time we had better be prepared to She moved to J’wink’s rear, passing her 
receive the truth Dr. Jenner is trying to tell us. hand along his back so that he might 
For the French, the time to save themselves know exactly where she was. She stooped and 
may already have passed over. T do not see picked up one of his back feet. Anne was 
how I can keep us out of a war long enough pointing to an inflammation yielding an oily 
for cowpox to come back.” secretion which covered Twink's fetlocks and 

Jeremy said, “Even if there i? war, Anne and pasterns: in three places, it had become ulcer- 
Dr. Jenner himself will do everything in their ated. She said, “As I’ve been saying, cowpox 
power to get vaccine to you. The matter is transfers itself to the milkmaids and milkboys 
medical and scientific and has nothing to do only when their hands are skinned and cut. 
with the quarrels of nations.” Honses, too, can take cowpox if they happen 

“But you do not yourself volunteer?” to be in contact with it at a time when their 92 
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skin is broken. A horse with grease-heels who 
takes cowpox tends to go on reinfecting him¬ 
self. Twink has had cowpox around him all 
his life. To me he looks as if he has it now, 
but only Dr. Jenner could determine with any 
degree of certainty.” 

She straightened and said to Dr. Florian, 
“Will you attempt to vaccinate me with matter 
from the heels of this horse? I don’t really 
know if the vaccine should be taken from the 
clear places or the ulcerated ones. So we shall 
have to make a set of incisions on each of my 
arms, one for the clear material and the other 
for that which is morbid When it comes to 
re-vaccinating, we can tell from the pustule it¬ 
self which one is right.” 

Dr. Florian’s tired face became newly alert. 
He looked over at Bonaparte, and said, “There 
is a very good chance of the one which is not 
right making her extremely ill.” 

Everyone looked at Anne. She said lightly, 
“Fm sure Fll live through it.” Jeremy sensed 
the tenseness without having any idea what 
was going on. He looked from one face to 
the other^ trying to understand. 

The first Consul said, “Do you really want 
to go through with this, Anne?” 

“Yes.” she answered firmly. 

“Fm not saying we'll let ourselves be ruled 
by his opinion, but 1 would like to know be¬ 
fore w’e proceed what your future husband 
thinks about it.” 

Now every face in the room was turned to 
Jeremy. Anne came to him and told him 
what the problem was. .lercmy leaned against 
the wall, his arms folded over his chest, his 
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eyes brilliantly blue. He was being asked to 
make a choice between vaccination and her. 
Did choosing the good of the many mean that 
her life was going to be sacrificed? He began 
an angry refusal, then realised that h? loved 
her more than he had known he could. 

“Go ahead, darling. It’s what you most 
want to do,” Jeremy said. 

Anne was extremely, ill. On her left arm, 
a true vaccination pustule was gathering and 
forming. It was the matter from the ulcerated 
areas which had been put into her right arm 
that was causing the trouble. 

Hour after hour, Jeremy sat with her wait¬ 
ing for her return to consciousness. Finally, 
the glorious day came when, as Jeremy 
watched, Anne stirred and opened her eyes. 
When she smiled at him, he leaned and kissed 
her, thinking how gentle this awakening had 
been. 

She related to him the dream she had 
had in which cowpox had come back and all 
the people who had mocked Dr. Jenner had 
come to him to be vaccinated. The sturdy 
country faces of the Gloucesterahirc folk were 
there as well as the hunger-thin, sunless faces 
of the London crowds who had been laugh¬ 
ing at cowpox on the day Anne’s mother was 
buried. She saw the scene as highly stylised. 
The crowd was silent and reverent. Their 
only ihotions were to hold their arms out, 
sleeves rolled up, to the man in buckskins and 
yellow coat and broad-brimmed hat who stood 
on a kind of dais looking down on them and 
holding a cluster of lancets in his hand. 


THE END 
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PART ONE: EMPIRE 


John Strachey 


a 

HOW AN EMPIRE IS BUILT 


It is indispensable to grasp the nature 
of the events by which the nations of 
Western Europe established their rule over 
the greater part of the habitable globe. For 
if we suppose that the European conquests 
of the last four and a half centuries are now 
merely of historical interest, we deceive our¬ 
selves. The whole climate of opinion of that 
large majority of the human race which passed 
in varying degree under imperial rule has been 
largely formed by the experience. We shall 
never understand the springs of their present- 
day actions unless we understand this fact. 
And unless we come to understand the actions, 
the passions, the prejudices, the hopes and the 
ideals of what were so recently the subject 
peoples, we shall understand very little of the 
contemporary world. 

For our illustration we will choose the 
conquest of India by the British in the second 
half of the eighteenth century. Indian society 
of that period was far more highly developed 
than the local American empires encountered 
by the Spaniards: indeed, in some respects it 
Wi s more, rather than less developed than the 
contemporary European states with which it 
collided. It is true that India was relatively 
backward in certain respects which turned out 
to be decisive. On the other hand Indian in¬ 
dustrial and commercial techniques in, for 
example, the production of textiles and in some 
respects in banking and public finance, were 
ahead of Europe. In any case, and however 
we may evaluate the relative development of 
the two contemporary civilisations, the Indian 
and the European, when they collided in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
there was certainly no yawning gap between 
them, such as existed in the American and 
Spanish examples. 

Second, Indian society was by no means 
swept away by the British conquest. It was in¬ 
itially ravaged and deformed but it was also, 
in the end, unified and developed. Third, the 
British eighteenth and early nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury conquest of India, although a prime ex¬ 
ample of the establishment of what might be 


called a mercantile pre-capitalist empire, was 
transformed without interruption into the core 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth- 
century British Empire of capitalism proper. 
Fourth, the independent, post-imperialist 
Indian society which is developing in the 
second half of the present century is closely 
connected both with these eighteenth and 
ninetcenth-century events and with the ancient 
and rich history of India before the British 
conquest. Indeed, the British conquest will 
be increasingly seen as an important but brief 
incident in Indian history. 

We do not, however, choose the British 
conquest of India to illustrate modern Euro¬ 
pean imperialism, because this was a parti¬ 
cularly .outrageous event. On the contrary a 
British writer may be pardoned for adhering 
to the view that of all the great imperialisms 
the British contained the greatest proportion 
of constructive elements. if we recall here 
the story of the initial British acquisition of 
Bengal, we may depend upon it that most of 
the other great acts of imperialist conquest 
were more destructive in their commission and 
less regenerative in their consequences. For 
that matter the reader will find, perhaps to 
his distaste, that it is not the purpose of these 
pages to blame or to praise British imperial¬ 
ism, or any other. They attempt rather to 
elucidate its nature and to consider the con¬ 
sequence, for Britain in particular, of its pass¬ 
ing. It would indeed be easy to moralise over 
the history of imperialism, since that history 
includes some of the most ferocious events in 
the whole of human development: but it would 
not be useful. For example, the British Empire 
in India was both iniquitous and beneficent: 
it was founded by violence, treachery and in¬ 
satiable avarice, but also by incomparable 
daring and sustained resolution; it united 
India: it partitioned India: it industrialised 
India: it stunted India: it degraded India: it 
served India: it ravaged India: it created 
modem India: it was selfish and selfless, ruin¬ 
ous and constructive, glorious and monstrous. 
Such events cannot usefully be either celebra- 
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ted or arraigned, but perhaps they can be 
understood. 

Again, there are simpler reasons why it 
seems to me appropriate to begin a book deal¬ 
ing with imperialism with an account of the 
conquest of Bengal, for us in Britain this 
eighteenth-century event lives ip a way that 
none of the other conquests of world imperial¬ 
ism can do. The Black Hole of Calcutta, 
Clive’s feats of arms,- Hastings’ trial and all 
the rest are part of our national folk-lore. 
Countless British families exalted and obscure, 
have served — as mine did — generation by 
generation in India; their children still see 
hanging on the walls of their homes this or 
that memento of the conquest. Thus it is 
especially desirable for us in Britain to re¬ 
consider this historic event. For if we have 
, preserved the story in our folk-lore we have 
done so in a decidedly one-sided way, to say 
the least of it. For our own mental health we 
,necd to try to get the record straight. 

This book was begun at Calcutta, on the 
verge of sparse grass which now separates the 
low brick wall of Fort William, the original 
trading post of the East India Company in 
Bengal, from the river Hooghly, or lesser 
Ganges. It is a place in which a mid-t'.\i..iticlJi- 
century Englishman can hardly refrain from 
reflecting on the rise and fall of empires. The 
Hooghly rolls before him; contemporary C.'al- 
cutta seethes behind his back and upon either 
hand. It was here that the corner-stone of 
what became a world-wide empire was laid 
down. Here, only two hundred years ago there 
occurred those obscure scuflles between the 
i incompetent Viceroy of a previous empire in 
India and the forces, not indeed directly of 
Britain, but of the East India Company. That 
. Company became a robber band. More sur¬ 
prisingly, that robber band evolved into what 
( was probably the most successful of all colo¬ 
nial governments. Finally, in the twentieth 
’ century, as the unintended result of these 
f events, Calcutta, ajid India, have been trans- 
’* formed. Two hundred years ago Calcutta was 
a settlement of Indian weavers and merchants 
clustered round a foreign fort. Now it is one 
of the great cities of the world, a city of four 
and a half million inhabitants; a city, more¬ 
over, exhibiting all the more typical, and least 
attractive, characteristics of industrialism in 
its earlier phases. In these vast cities of nre- 
sent-day India, and in her still vaster country¬ 
side, the character of the next phase of human 
history may be to a considerable extent de- 
, cided. For India may prove to be the balanc- 
j ing factor in an uneasily poised world. Whether 
’ democratic institutions and empirical methods 
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of organising social life survive and flourish 
in the world may depend, as much as upon 
,any other single factor, on whether they sur¬ 
vive and flourish in India. 

And then finally the story of the conquest 
of Bengal can be retold for its own sake — 
simply as one of the supreme stories of history. 

The British conquest of India was originally 
set in train, it has always seemed to me, by 
a decision of King James II taken in 1685, 
three years before his deposition. This dcci- 
.sion approved of the East India Company 
attempting to carry out maritime reprisals for 
the harrying of its tiny trading posts on the 
East and West coasts of India. These posts 
were at the time suffering at the hands, not 
so much of the central Indian government of 
the Great Mogul, as of the provincial repre¬ 
sentatives of that imperial government. As 
the historian Orrae characteristically puts it, 

'‘the Company determined to try what con¬ 
descensions the effect of arms might produce; 
and with the approbation of King James the 
Second, fitted out two fleets, one of which was 
ordered to cruise at the bar of Surat, on all 
vessels belonging to the Mogul’s subjects”. 

By ‘’cruising on”, it should be explained, Orme 
means attacking, taking, pillaging, blowing out 
of the water, and generally destroying, eveiy 
Indian vessel encountered. And this the Com¬ 
pany’s fleet at the bar of Surat duly did. 

This effect of arms duly produced some 
“condescensions” both from the Mogul’s gov¬ 
ernment and from the various Indian provin¬ 
cial authorities. But for a long time it had 
no other apparent consequences. For the next 
thirty years the East India Company carried 
on its commerce in India, sometimes in tole¬ 
rably good, sometimes in pretty bad, relations 
with the Indian authorities in the territories 
in which it had its trading posts or “factories”. 

If anyone had told the British merchants of 
that day that cvetits had already occurred 
which would lead their company Into making 
a successful attempt to subvert, and ultimately 
occupy, the Mogul Empire itself, he would 
have been deemed demented. For this, it must 
be recalled, was still the India of a function¬ 
ing empire. Until 1707 Aurungzeb, a fully 
effective Mogul emperor of a largely unified* 
India, still reigned at Delhi, And for some 
thirty years after his death in that year the 
fabric of the empire, which had been estab¬ 
lished by Babar’s conquests about the turn of 
the fifteenth and «ixtecnth century, was still 
in exi.stcncc. 

Nevertheless, during the first half of the , 
eighteenth century there occurred a progres- 96; 
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sive loosening of the Mogul imperial structure. 
One by one the major provinces of India, and 
Bengal in particular, were becoming more like 
independent states, their viceroys, or “Na- 
wobs”, approximating to kings by right of 
conquest or succession, a right which the 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi confirmed rather 
than bestowed. And in Bengal, in the second 
decade of the eighteenth century, the East 
India Company as a consequence of this dis¬ 
integration began to run into growing trouble. 
The reigning Nawob of Bengal, Jaffier Khan, 
began the familiar procers of making exactions 
on the Company, since he saw in the Com¬ 
pany’s wealth a source of revenue. On this 
ocaision the Company sought redress, not, as 
previously, from an “effect of arms”, but by 
despatching what Orme calls “an embassy of 
complaint” to the Nawob of Bengal’s over- 
lord, the reigning Mogul, Furrakshir at Delhi. 
The (’ompany chose two of its ablest factors, 
by name John Surman and Edward Stephen¬ 
son, to lead this important mission. And on 
July 8, 171.*?, after a march of three months, 
the two Englishmen and their party reached 
Delhi from Calcutta. 

We must recollect that in 1715 it cannot 
have seemed certain or even probable that the 
dissolution of the Mogul Empire was at hand. 
There had often previously been rebellious 
provinces, civil wars, disputed successions, 
Afghan invasions and general disorders. But 
these disturbances had always hithcpto been 
overcome by the accession of a vigorous em¬ 
peror, Who could say that there would be 
•o recovery this time? In 1715 an emperor 
still sat upon the peacock throne in the great 
audience chamber in the Red Fort at Delhi. 
This was the chamber on the jewelled walls 
of which was — and still is — inscribed that 
most vehement of the in.scriptions of hedonism 
^— “if there is a paradise on earth, it is'here! 
it is here! it is here!” Within the enclosure of 
the Red Fort, itself a kind of Kremlin or inner 
city, the fountains still ran with rose water, the 
shnibs were still nourished with milk. and 
honey, and across the vast quadrangles the 
Vizier, the reigning favourites, the generals, 
the courtiers, the eunuchs, the seraglio, the 
household slaves, all paced or scurried through¬ 
out their intricate lives. Without the walls of 
the Red Fort the vast capital city of Delhi, 
sustained by the revenues of the sub-continent, 
and containing bankers, merchants, zamindars, 
nobles, priests, incomparable weavers and 
highly skilled artisans of all sorts, presented 
the spectacle of a highly developed society. 
Besides the Delhi of the Moguls, the London 
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of 1715 must have seemed in many respects 
a country town. 

Nevertheless Messrs, Surman and Stephenson 
were by no means overawed. On the contrary, 
they set themselves down to the task of pester¬ 
ing the Mogul and his ministers into' giving 
the East India Company what we should now 
call “extra-territorial rights” for their com¬ 
merce and their establishment in Bengal. 

The two “ambassadors of complaint” had 
come supplied with considerable presents, not 
only for the Mogul himself, but tor any mem¬ 
ber of his court who seemed worth bribing. 

The two pertinacious men stayed in Delhi, 
working on the Mogul’s court with a relent¬ 
less persistence of corrimtion for two whole 
years. They bribed the Vizier to overrule the 
favourite; then they bribed the favourite to 
overrule the Vizier; at one moment they re¬ 
ceived a . wiii or ukase, granting the whole 
of their demands, only to find on examination 
that it was is.sued under the seal of the Vizier 
and not under that of the Emperor. As such 
it would have been worthless in Bengal. They 
returned the Itnnan and demanded the Eir.- 
peror’s seal. They waited for six monlh.> 
while the Emperor’s son was getting married 
and no business could be transacted. They 
waited while the Emperor went campaigning 
against the Sikhs. They bribed the court 
eunuch, only to find that he was the wrong 
eunuch. They used the very last of their 
money to bribe what they hoped would prove 
to be the right eunuch. And then suddenly, 
they did not know why, they got all they were 
asking for, and got it under the Enxperor’s 
own seal. 

According to Orme it was not that they had 
at last found the right eunuch to bribe. What 
had happened was that the Indian provincial 
authorities on the West coast had suddenly 
sent w'ord to Delhi that the Company’s mer¬ 
chants at Surat had withdrawn to Bombay and 
shut up their “factory”. Now this was what 
they had done — for safety — nearly thirty 
years before when the Company’s fleet had 
“cruised on” the Mogul’s commerce. The 
effect of this naval reprisal had been so de¬ 
vastating that it was still remembered and 
dreaded. Both the provincial and the imperial 
aulboritics thought that the Englishmen's new 
withdrawal from Surat meant that another fleet 
was on its wav from Britain to ravage their 
commerce in the Indian Ocean. Rather than 
face that, they gave the “ambassadors of com¬ 
plaint” what they asked fo^. But it was all 
a mistake. There was no fleet on its way from 
Britain. 

The Company’s representatives at Surat had 
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withdrawn to Bombay merely because business 
was so bad at Surat that it was not worth 
keeping the place open. Thus in muddle and 
misapprehension the fatal Iir/nan was issued, 
and the Company obtained its extra-territorial 
. rights in Bengal; those rights which were to 
prove nothing less than the beginning of the 
. end of the independence of India. 

The story of “the embassy of complaint” is 
worth telling for a number of reasons, but 
above all because it illustrates the interlock¬ 
ing strands of daring, corruption, resolution, 
violence and chicanery used by the British; 
and equally, it must be said, it illustrates the 
folly, pusillanimity, panic, and, above all, ad¬ 
ministrative incompetence manifested by the 
contemporary Indian authorities. It was to be 
the combination of these factors which led to 
the otherwise inconceivable event of the con-, 
quest. Moreover the story of “the embassy 
of complaint” illustrates the respective positions 
of the Company and the Mogul Empire im¬ 
mediately before their decisive encounter. The 
Company v\as able to harry the empire’s sea¬ 
borne commerce, if its own commerce was too 
much harried on land. But so far as the sub¬ 
continent itself was concerned, the Company 
was still not dreaming of doing more than 
sending what was, formally at least, a humble 
embassy to Delhi. 

Then again it must be remembered that the 
Mogul’s imperial government, ever since it had 
been established two hundred and fifty years 
before, had been dealing, largely through its 
provincial authorities, with the Europeans. As 
the Indian historian K. M. Panikkar reminds 
us, the Portuguese, in particular had been all 
this time in far closer commercial and politi¬ 
cal contact with India than had been the 
British. And no harm had come of trading 
with the Portuguese, or even of allowing them 
to acquire an appreciable bit of Indian terri¬ 
tory at Goa (a far larger settlement than any¬ 
thing which seemed in question a^ Calcutta). 
The Mopl authorities cannot hove had the 
slightest inkling that the British traders intend¬ 
ed to subvert them, for indeed they did not 
so intend, any more than had done the Por¬ 
tuguese. But history was to take its own 
course. And that course led to the still my¬ 
sterious event of the conquest of a vast empire 
by an only moderately successful trading com- 
•pany, intermittently supported by the govern¬ 
ment of a European state of the second rank, 
itself inhabited by less than six million people. 

All this, however, lay in the future. For 
the years immediately ahead the grant of 
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extra-territoriality in Beng^ as a result of the 
embassy of complaint, did not seem to be 
having any fatal consequences. Just as “cruis¬ 
ing on” the Mogul’s commerce in the sixteen- 
ei^ties had had no far-reaching consequences 
till thirty years later, so the grant to the em¬ 
bassy of complaint in 1715 of “extra-territori¬ 
ality for the company in Bengal did not pro¬ 
duce any dramatic developments for a further 
period of forty_years. The explanation of this 
delayed acfidn effect is that it so happened 
that during most of that time Bengal was gov¬ 
erned by a competent Nawob (nominally as 
viceroy of the Mogul, but by now as half in¬ 
dependent prince) named Alleverdi Khan. 
Alieverdi appointed his own successor, his 
nephew Surajah Dowlah, and this act proved 
to be the next link in the chain of causation 
which led to the conquest. For the young man 
was notoriously so incompetent and unpleasant 
that ihiportant factions of the Indian riiling 
classes of Bengal immediately felt compelled 
to back rival pretenders. There was nothing 
unusual in such a disputed succession. But 
on this occasion a new and extraneous element 
was introduced into the struggle. Die foreign¬ 
ers established, albeit still precariously, on 
their extra-territorial strip of land beside the 
Hooghly, decided to take a hand. No doubt 
they felt that they had to; an impossible Nawob 
was as great a menace to them as to tlie other 
important interests in the province. At any 
rate, Mr. Drake, the Governor of the Com¬ 
pany’s establishments in Bengal, became in¬ 
volved in this initially purely Indian conspi¬ 
racy. He backed one of the pretenders and 
used his extra-territorial rights to give that 
pretender sanctuary in the Company’s fortified 
area in and around Fort William at Calcutta. 

It fell out, however, that the Surajah Dowlah 
was initially successful. None of the pretend¬ 
ers showed any fight and he was able to 
establish himself upon the mumud, or vice¬ 
regal throne, of Bengal. He immediately and 
not unnaturally determined to deal with the 
one pretender who was still in the field, since 
he had taken shelter in Calcutta. This deter¬ 
mination led to Surajah Dowlah’s attack upon 
Fort William in June 1756, to the fall of the 
Fort, to the Black Hole of Calcutta and thus 
to what seemed to the British in Bengal their 
total ruin. 

The story of the Black Hole of Calcutta is 
of high interest to the student of political psy¬ 
chology. The British prisoners who were cap¬ 
tured when Fort William fell to the Nawob’s 
army were crowded into the Fort’s own guard- 
room or jail and during one night most of 
them perished miserably. Several considera- 
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tioos should be taken into account in any dis- 
cussion of this celebrated event. First, the 
atrocity could not have happened but for the 
conduct of half the garrison of Fort William 
which fled, led by the Governor, in the middle 
' of the siege, leaving the other half at the mercy 
of the besiegers. This does nothing to con¬ 
done Surajah Dowlah. But it is not a factor 
which is given much emphasis in the British 
tradition. Second, Surajah Dowlah had no in¬ 
tention of murdering or torturing his captives. 
He couldn’t have cared less what happened 
to them. They were shut up in the Fort’s 
prison, simply because uo one had any idea 
of what to do with them. Tlic fact that only 
20. out of 146 survived the night in their own 
horribly overcrowded prison was a result of 
contemporary Bengali inefficiency and indiffer¬ 
ence rather than malice. Third, the casual and 
accidental slaughter of 126 Europeans, or of 
126 Indians either, in the Bengal of the seven¬ 
teen-fifties was in itself an event of minute 
importance to contemporary Indian opinion. 
Fourth, the slaughter of 126 British, whether 
accidental or deliberate, might well have made 
no particular impression in Britain. It might 
just as easily have been regarded as the sort 
of thing that happened in that sort of trading 
enterprise in the East. 

Why, then, has every British schoolboy 
heard of the Black Hole of Calcutta? The 
answer is that this incident was made into the 
centrepiece of one of the first great atrocity 
campaigns qf modern times. With a virtuosity 
which could.teach our contemporary exponents 
of political warfare many a lesson, the spokes¬ 
men of the East India Company made the need 
to avenge the Black Hole the psychological 
mainspring of their campaign to gather public 
support for a forward policy in India. And so 
this queer little, although quite genuine, atro¬ 
city has found its way into British folk-lore. 
The twentieth-century student, gorged with 
horrors which make the Black Hole sound like 
a tea party, can only wonder how it was ever 
possible to make the deaths, however tragic 
and undeserved, of 126 men and women-— 
not half an hour’s input for the ovens of 
Auschwitz — the excuse for the conquest of 
a sub-continent. In fact, of course, that con¬ 
quest either needed no excuse or was inexcu- 
pblc. It is a curious reflection on the work¬ 
ings of the British mind that successive gene¬ 
rations of us have always clung to the idea 
that somehow or other “we had to do it" be¬ 
cause of the Black Hole, • All this, of course, 
is not to overlook the degenerate character of 
much of eighteenth-century Bengali society. It 
is one of the worst effects of foreign conquest 
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that it causes the subject people to idealise 
even the worst periods of their own indepen¬ 
dent pasts. Thus many Indian readers may 
feel that these pages make intolerably out-» 
spoken conunents on the eighteenth-century 
Indian governments with which the Europeans 
collided. But they should note that comments 
at least as outspoken are made on my fellow 
countrymen. Is it not now time, more than 
ten years after the achievement of Indian 
independence, for British and Indian writers 
alike to treat our respective pasts without 
diplomacy? 

It is interesting to contrast the reaction ot 
the Company to the fall of Calcutta in 1756 
with the reaction of the Mogul Empire to the 
Company’s reprisal on the Imperial shipping 
off Surat half a century earlier. Few catas- 
trophics could have been greater for the Com¬ 
pany than the fall of Calcutta. The Nawob 
had taken the Company’s establishment in 
Bengal with an army of 50,000 men: much of 
the garrison had fled shamefully. Neverthe¬ 
less “the gentlemen at Madras”, as Ormc calls 
them, i.e., the Company's servants at Fort 
St. George at Madras in Southern India, the 
nearest point from which help could come to 
Calcutta, did not hesitate for a moment be¬ 
fore launching their counter-blow. They did 
not hesitate in spite of the fact that the forces 
at their disposal must have seemed preposter¬ 
ously inadequate for waging war against the 
government of Bengal. They had, it is true, 
more or less at their disposal, a considerable 
naval force of five of His Majesty’s ships of 
the line. These, however, had been provided 
by the Crown to fight, not the Bengal govern¬ 
ment, which in any case could not be effective¬ 
ly got at from the sea, but the French. For 
the British were by no means the only Euro¬ 
pean people attempting to increase their power 
and wealth in India in the mid-eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. On the contrary, the French in 1756 
appeared to be well ahead of them. In Bengal 
the French were firmly established at Chanda- 
nagore, a few miles up the river from Cal¬ 
cutta, and had not quarrelled with the Bengal 
government. In Southern India they possessed 
in Pondicherry a better factory than Madras, 
and had been conducting, partly directly and 
partly by proxy, a series of, on the whole, 
successful little wars against the British, As 
it happened, the gentlemen at Madras were 
just expecting another bout of war with the 
French when they received the appeal of the 
fugitives from Calcutta. It is all the more re¬ 
markable that they decided to send off almost 
all of both their land and sea forces to Bcneal. 
On this counterstroke they staked everything 
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with really breath-taking temerity: and in the 
event they won everything. 

Their land forces were minute. There was 
one regular battalion of infantry (Aldercron’s), 
plus a few guns and an extremely scratch 
force, part European, part Indian — in all less 
than 1,000 men. The prospect of taking on 
the government of Bengal in full-scale wai 
with such forces as these did not dismay these 
remarkable adventurers. And yet that gov¬ 
ernment was, at least on paper, one of the 
most powerful of the contemporary world, 
with financial and military resources equal to 
those of a lirst-rate European pow'er of the 
time. All this, however, merely steeled the 
purpose of the gentlemen at Madras. As well 
as fitting out their Bengal expedition, they sent 
off despatches to London, in which, far from 
minimising the Bengal disaster, they began the 
process of erecting the Black Hole atrocity in¬ 
to a great propaganda set-piece. It must be 
recalled that public opinion in Britain was 
anti-imperialist on the w'hole, and was unlikely 
to take kindly to the idea of a Briti.sh char¬ 
tered company waging war on a major foreign 
government. If is very doubtful whether, with¬ 
out the propaganda which the Black Hole 
atrocity made possible, the Company could 
have got the sanction, let alone the minimum 
necessary measure of support, for the wars of 
aggression which it was to wage almost un¬ 
interruptedly for the next seven or' eight 
decades. 

How arc we to account for such ferocious 
resolution on the part of the gentlemen at 
Madras, in face of the catastrophe which had 
befallen their collcaeucs in Bengal? This is a 
cnicial question, for it was above all, in my 
view, because the British traders reacted in 
that summer of 1756 to the Calcutta disaster 
in this astonishing wav that the otherwise in¬ 
explicable event of the conquest of India took 
place. 

What was it which drove these men to take 
their extraordinary decision? The’- motives 
were, as usual indescribably nfixed; but wc 
must not forget the immense direct personal 
\and pecuniary stake which each one oF thein 
■ had in the issue. 

^ For example, in rather disputed command 
of their little expeditionary force was Robert 
Clive, who a few years before had been a 
young civilian clerk in the Company’s Madras 
factory', but who had turned amateur soldier 
and had performed dazzling feats of arms in 
the little wars of Southern India. He really 
had been, as we all learnt at school, a boys’- 
story sort of hero if ever there was one. 
But Clive had also, as every British school- 
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boy is less emphatically informed, made > 
£40,000 (Rs. 5,33,200) — about £400,000' 
(Rs. 53,32,000) by present-day standards — ' 
out of the contract which the Company had 
given him for providing the commissariat of 
their army of Madras. Think what the amount 
of money meant to Clive, who was still only 
31, and who ten years before had arrived at 
Madras as an unpromising clerk in the Com¬ 
pany’s employment, with only his mortgaged 
Shropshire manor, his spendthrift father, his 
unmarriageable sisters, and his own dark pas¬ 
sions, to his name. He and every one of the 
other gentlemen at Madras knew that for them 
personally everything was at stake. Seldom in 
human history has a small, chance-picked body 
of men had .so much actual cash to gain and 
to lose. 

However, when all this is realised there still 
remains something unaccountable about their 
decision. We may think of the decision to 
attack Bengal on the part of that group of 
British traders and military and naval officers 
at Madras as marking the moment in history 
when a daemonic will to conquer and to rule 
seized the British, an imperial will which pos¬ 
sessed them for the next two centuries. After 
all, until the middle of the eighteenth centuiy 
the British had been, in Asia and Africa, mere 
adventurous traders, and in North America 
peasant settlers. The true cmpire-biiildcrs had 
been the Spanish and the Portuguese. Tliis 
extraordinary expedition to Bengal v\as some¬ 
thing relatively new in British history. It is a 
main theme of these pages that this will to 
empire is now leaving us, and that it is most 
fortunate that this is so: for in the changed 
relation of world forces the assertion of such 
an imperial will could now lead us only to 
national disaster. 

The story of Clive’s conquest of Bengal is 
wonderful. But we are often given a very 
bowdlerised version of it. Clive's own charac¬ 
terisation of it, when he sent his papers to 
Orme for immortalisation, cannot be bettered. 
Here, he wrote, Orme would find the record 
of “Fighting, tricks, chicanery, intrigues, poli¬ 
tics and the Lord knows what; in short, there 
will be a fine field for you to display your 
genius in”. 

As a matter of fact, there were more tricks, 
chicanery, intrigues and politics than fighting. 
At the outset of the expedition in the autumn 
of 1756 Fort William at Calcutta was easily 
recanlured. For the men-of-war under Admir¬ 
al Watson of the Royal Navy could get up 
the river, and the ill-manned, ill-furnished mud 
forts of the Bengal government on the banks 
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of the river could not withstand their guns. 
But no sooner had Calcutta been recaptured 
than Surajah Dowlah came back with his army 
of 50,000 men. There must have seemed to 
be very little reason why he should not again 
succeed in capturing the city and Fort William 
itself. True, the British land and sea forces 
were now a little more considerable. But the 
difference ought not to have been nearly enough 
to turn the issue. The event was decided how¬ 
ever on the reactions of the British and Indian 
leaders respectively to the actual clash of arms. 
As soon as the Nawob’s army marched in, 
Clive, with his few hundred men, one early 
morning of fog, raided and beat up the great 
camp which the Nawob and his generals had 
formed outside Fort William. Neither Clive 
nor his men thought that the action had been 
a success. They incurred serious casualties to 
their little force, and seemed to have effected 
verv little. Yet in fact they had effected every¬ 
thing. For, according to Orme, tlicy got phys¬ 
ically near enough to the tent and person of 
Surajah Dowlah, who was one of those rather 
r.'ire human beings who have been extreme 
physical cowmds. to scare ihc wits out of hifri. 
Apparently, the Nawob was so frightened that 
he wirhdiew with his whole army, leaving 
the C'ompany in undisputed possession ol 
Calcutta. 

We must dismiss, however, any suggestion 
that the British conquest can be accounted 
for by superior courage. For the simple fact 
is that the conquest was largely carried out 
by Indian troops. Indians, both at Plassey 
and Buxar and at every other major engage¬ 
ment, formed the bulk of the victorious as well 
as the defeated armies. Superior resolution on 
the part of the European leaders, on the other 
hand, was a factor of great importance. True, 
Governor Drake ran away at Calcutta almost 
as disgracefully as Surajah Dowlah ran away 
at Plassey. Still, the Indian leaders were by 
and large far the less resolute. Tltis applied 
above all to the supreme leaders on each side, 
and also no doubt to the subordinate comm¬ 
anders ,at what we should now caff “general 
officer” level, but hardly to the regimental-and 
company officers, for it will be recalled that 
in Clive’s victorious Sepoy army many of these 
were themselves Bengalis. 

This, however, was only the very beginning 
of the struggle. Few, if any, of the Company s 
officers as yet envisaged the conquest and an¬ 
nexation of Bengal — let alone, of course, of 
India. On the other hand, they did consider 
that they could and must remove Surajah 
Dowlah from the -’rr-’''For what made him 
101 Vulnerable was not their still tiny force but 
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the fact that he had never been an acceptable 
Nawob to Bengal society. Not only had his 
succession been disputed from the outset- but 
he was still opposed in secret by an important 
faction of his Moslem nobles, by almost all 
of his Hindu ministers and administrators, and,^ 
in piirticular, by the Seats, the great Hindu 
merchants and bankers of his capital, Murishi- 
dabad. Accordingly what Clive and his gentle¬ 
men did was to take up again the threads of 
the conspiracy to dethrone him, and put any 
suitable pretender in his place. 

The details of the conspiracy must not be 
our concern, although they are incomparably 
fascinating and lurid. It was a four-cornered 
affair in which were pitted, in shifting alli¬ 
ances and deadly antagonisms (1) Clive and 
the British, (2) Surajah Dowlah, p) the Indian 
(both Moslem and Hindu) conspirators against 
him, and (4) the French. For the French, as 
we have noted, had a large fortified factory of 
their ow'n in Bengal, a little way further up 
the Hooghly at Chandernagorc. The first 
essential for Clive was to prevent Surajah 
Dowlah and th-3 Trench from combining against; 
him, for together they could certainly have 
crushed him. 7’his he succeeded in doing, 
thanks to bis own consummate chicanery, the^; 
irresolution of the Nawob, which bordered on\^ 
fceblc-mindcdncss, and the overcaulion and 
passivity of the French. Here again, as in the 
case of Surman's and Stephenson’s embassy of 
complaint the Indians seem to have been simply) 
pestered — as well as bribed — into doing' 
something that was obviously fatal to their own 
vital interests. Clive somehow succeeded in 
making the Nawob allow the British to attack 
the French without interference. The Nawob 
was cajoled, as much, it almost seems, by the 
sheer will-power of Clive, as by the whole¬ 
sale bribing of his generals and agents, which, ’ 
of course, Clive did not neglect to undertake. 

On March 23 (1757) Chandernagorc which 
could jiisl be reached by the British ships 
of the line under Admiral Watson, was duly 
blown to bits by them, although not without 
a furious and bloody action. With the French 
thus eliminated, Clive was free to pursue the 
conspiracy. But he could not get very far with 
it until suddenly he heard that a certain Mir 
Jafficr, one of the Nawob’s generals and the 
greatest Moslem nobleman in Bengal, was ’ 
willing to betray the Nawob arid join forces 
with the Company in return for being made 
Nawob if the conspiracy succeeded. Now all 
the pieces began to fall into place. Tn addition 
to the Scat brothers, most of the Hindu admin¬ 
istrators who ran the province for its Moslem 
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rulers had been contacted, bribed and were 
favourable in various degrees. 

Clive was here beginning to undo the, on the 
whole, successful symbiosis of contemporary 
Indian society. That society was a sort of part¬ 
nership, between the Moslem conquerors, who 
had taken the country two hundred years 
before, and the previously existing Hindu gov¬ 
erning class. The Moslems almost monopolised 
the possessions of actual physical power; they 
held the Nawobship and most of the high posts 
in the army. But the Hindus ran the country 
for them. For the Hindus alone had the secrets 
of Indian high linance at their fingertips. To 
what extent the Hindus still felt the Moslems 
to be foreign conquerors, not necessarily nor 
particularly to be preferred to the Europeans, 
it is difficult to say. The answer seems to be 
that they felt this by no means completely, but 
yet sufficiently for Clive (and his successors) 
to be able usually to support the Hindu interest 
against the Moslems. The Hindu administra¬ 
tors, to some extent at least, seem to have felt 
that in co-operating with the British they risked 
merely a change of masters. 

Clive had been using one of the most pictur¬ 
esque of these Hindu notables, a millionaire 
merchant named Oraichund, as his chief agent 
in the conspiracy. Mir Jaffier himself was on 
the point of signing an elaborate treaty with 
the Company, promising to pay it vast sums 
and to give equally vast ‘'presents” to individ¬ 
uals (nominally by way of reparations for the 
damage done by Surajah Dowlah at C.’alcutta) 
if and when their combined efforts to make 
him Nawob succeeded. Things had got to this 
point and then they stalled. Neither Mir JalTict 
nor anyone else dared actually to start the 
revolt. Clive and his small forces were lying 
in an exposed position near Chandcrnagorc, 
about the third of the way up the Hooghlv from 
Calcutta, their base, to Murishidabad, the 
Nawob’s capital and their objective. Sooner 
rather than later the British would have either 
to attack oi to retreat. But even Clive had 
never contemplated plunging into the interior 
of Bengal with under 3,000 men (he had by 
this time added some 2,000 predominantly 
native Bengali troops to the 1.000 men he had 
brought from Madras) to pit against 50.000, 
until and unless some considerable Indian rebel 
had openly raised his standard against the 
Nawob. 

The stifling weeks of the early summer of 
1757 went by. For this was still less than a 
year after Surajah Dowlah had taken Calcutta. 
The rainy sea.son, when it was thought that it 
would be impossible to move, came nearer and 
nearer. At this moment of extreme suspense 
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Clive's principal agent, Omichund, resorted to 
blackmail. Unless, he calmly intimated, he was 
given a five per cent rake-off on the total spoils 
(he would have got two million rupees) he 
would divulge the conspiracy to the Nawob. 

But if Omichund supposed that in Clive he was 
faced by a simple soldier, he was horribly mis¬ 
taken. Clive met his move rather easily. The 
basic document of the conspiracy was a treaty 
in which was recorded what each party was to 
get in cash in the event of success. Clive had 
two copies made of this treaty, one on white 
paper, one on red. The white paper was the 
genuine agreement and it said nothing about 
any five per cent rake-off' for Omichund. 'I'hc 
red paper treaty alone mentioned the rake-off. 

Clive and his immediate colleagues (except 
Admiral Watson, who had scruples and whose 
signature was accordingly forged on the red 
treaty) and Mir Jaffier signed both treaties, but 
had a tacit agreement that the red treaty was 
null and void. This dealt with the Omichund 
.situation. 

The position of the conspirators was never¬ 
theless becoming more and more desperate. 
Inevitably news of the conspiracy was beginning 
to spread. Everyone in Murishidabad seemed 
to know about it except the Nawob, and even 
he was becoming suspicious. Yet neither Mir 
Jaffir nor any of the other Indian conspirators 
would come out into open revolt. It was in 
this situation that Clive took the decision to 
advance on his own towards Murishidabad. 

Even noAV, however, he moved essentially in the 
hope that his indispensable but timid allies, 
the potential rebels, would be stirred to action. 

Still nothing happened, except that Mir Jaffier, 
who himself commanded a large part of the 
Nawob's army, sent Clive continual secret 
letters, sewn up in the heels of slippers and so 
on, in llic best conspiratorial style, but entirely 
equivocal in content. 

Finally, Clive’s force reached the point of no 
return. They had either to cross the river, the 
lesser Ganges, after which they could not go 
back, or to retreat on Calcutta, After the well- 
known agonies of indecision in the. Mango 
Grove, Clive crossed. The Nawob’s 50,000 
men were entrenched at Plassey. There was 
still, on the day of battle itself (June 23, 1757), 
no indication of on which side Mir Jaffier and 
his part of the Nawob's army would fight. In 
the evcirt they stayed neutral. The battle it¬ 
self was a muddle, almost a farge. For as soon 
as his troops began to .suffer a few casualties 
Surajah Dowlah again lost his head, panicked 
and fled. His army then fled also. His 50,000 
men were pursued by Qive’s 3,000. Clive ad¬ 
vanced on Murishidabad and proclaimed Mir 102 
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Jaffier Nawob. In the twelve months from pany had taken all effective power in Bengal 
June 1756 to June 1757 Clive and the Coni- into their hands. 



"....SUCH A PRIZE 

IN SOLID MONEY....” 


X he first thing that Clive did after he had 
got his man, Mir Jaflicr, on to the throne of 
Jicngal was to put through one of the most 
remarkable pay-offs in history. As an incident¬ 
al part of that pay-off it was necessary to deal 
with his unreliable agent, Omichund. A famous 
page of Orme, describing the Gnal confronta¬ 
tion of Clive and Omichund, still conveys an 
unsurpassed impression of the times. * 

When Clive got to Murishidabad a confer¬ 
ence between him and the new Nawob, Mir 
Jaffier, took place at the great town-house of 
the Hindu bankers, the Scats, who had, cauti¬ 
ously, assisted the conspiracy. For the Hindu 
Minister, or Diwan, Roydoolub, whom Mir 
Jaffier had taken on from the Surajah Dowlah 
regime, had at once said that there w'as not 
enough money in the treasury to fulfil 
the promises to the British contained in the 
treaty between Clive and the new Nawob. The 
Seats were accordingly asked to arbitrate. 
Omichund came hopefully along to the con¬ 
ference, relying on the dummy red treaty and 
expecting his five per cent. Orme writes: 

“Omichund, who was attending, followed, 
thinking himself at this very time, in as high 
a degree of estimation w'ith Clive, as any¬ 
one who had contributed to the revolution; 
but, on his arrival at the Scats, finding that 
he was not invited to the carpet where the 
others were in conference, he sat down at a 
distance near the outward part of the hall. 

“The treaties, as written in Persic and 
English, were read, explained, and-acknowl¬ 
edged. After much conversation, Roydoo¬ 
lub insisting always on the scantiness of the 
treasury, it was agreed that one half of the 
money stipulations should be paid immedia¬ 
tely; two thirds of this half in coin, and one 
third in jewels, plate, and effects, at a valua¬ 


tion; but that the other half should be dis¬ 
charged in three years at three equal pay¬ 
ments; Roydoolub was allowed a commission 
of five in the hundred on the sum of resti¬ 
tution, which amounted to 1,77,00,000 
rupees, and this w'as one of the gratuities 
which had been held out to Omichund. The 
conference being ended, Clive and Scrafton 
went towards Omichund, who was waiting 
in full assurance of hearing the glad tidings 
of his good fortune; when Clive said, ‘It is 
now time to undeceive Omichund’: on which, 
Scrafton said to him in the Indostan lan¬ 
guage, ‘Omichund, the red paper is a trick; 
you are to have nothing.’ These words 
overpowered him like a blast of sulphur.... 

“Grounded on his importance, by knowing 
the secret, he held out the terror of betray¬ 
ing it, to secure his own advantages. 
Whether he would have betrayed it, if 
refused, is uncertain: for part of his fortune 
was in the power of the English, and he had 
the utmost vengeance of Jaffier and his con¬ 
federates to fear. However, the experiment 
was not to be tried. But, on the other hand, 
as his tales and artifices prevented Surajah 
Dowlah from believing the representations 
of his most trusty servants, who early sus¬ 
pected, and at length were convinced, that 
the English were confederated with Jaffier; 
the 20,00,000 of rupees he expected should 
have been paid to him, and he left to enjoy 
them in oblivion and contempt.” 

Wc may agree with Orme’s final offhand 
sentence. Why not have paid off the double- 
crosser? After all, and as it happened, he 
double-crossed his own prince and not Clive. 
But beyond that what is there to say? And yet 
oceans of ink have been spilt, almost from that 
day to this, on a controversy begun before 
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rulers had been contacted, bribed and were 
favourable in various de^ees. 

Clive was here beginning to undo the, on the 
whole, successful symbiosis of contemporary 
Indian society. That society was a sort of part¬ 
nership, between the Moslem conquerors, who 
had taken the country two hundred years 
before, and the previously existing Hindu gov¬ 
erning class. The Moslems almost monopolised 
the possessions of actual physical power; they 
held the Nawobship and most of the high posts 
in the army. But the Hindus ran the country 
for them. For the Hindus alone had the secrets 
of Indian high finance at their fingertips. To 
what extent the Hindus still felt the Moslems 
to be Foreign conquerors, not necessarily nor 
particularly to be preferred to the Europeans, 
it is difficult to say. The answer seems to be 
that they felt this by no means completely, but 
yet sufficiently for Clive (and his successors) 
to be able usually to support the Hindu interest 
against the Moslems. The Hindu administra¬ 
tors, to some extent at least, seem to have felt 
that in co-operating with the British they risked 
merely a change of masters. 

Clive had been using one of the most pictur 
esque of these Hindu notables, a millionaire 
merchant named Omichund, as his chief agent 
in the conspiracy. Mir Jafficr himself was on 
the point of signing an elaborate treaty with 
the Company, promising to pay it vast sums 
and to give equally vast ‘’presents" to individ¬ 
uals (nominally by way of reparations for the 
damage done by Surajah Dowlah at Calcutta) 
if and when their combined efforts to make 
him Nawob succeeded. Things had got to this 
point and then they stalled. Neither Mir JaHici 
nor anyone else dared actually to start the 
revolt. Clive and his small forces were lying 
in an exposed position near Chandcrnagorc, 
about the third of the way up the Hooghly from 
Calcutta, their base, to Murishidabad, the 
Nawob’s capital and their objective. Sooner 
rather than later the British would have either 
to attack or to retreat. But even Clive had 
never contemplated plunging into the interior 
of Bengal with under 3,000 men (he had by 
this time added .some 2,000' predominantly 
native Bengali troops to the 1,000 men he had 
brought from Madras) to pit against .'>0,000, 
until and unless some considerable Indian rebel 
had openly raised his standard against the 
Nawob. 

The stifling weeks of the early summer of 
1757 went by. For this was still less than a 
year after Surajah Dowlah had taken Calcutta. 
The rainy season, when it was thought that it 
would be impossible to move, came nearer and 
nearer. At this moment of extreme suspense 
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Clive's principal agent, Omichund, resorted to 
blackmail. Unless, he calmly intimated, he was 
given a five per cent rake-off on the total spoils 
(he would have got two million rupees) he 
would divulge the conspiracy to the Nawob. 

But if Omichund supposed that in Clive he was 
faced by a simple soldier, he was horribly mis¬ 
taken. Clive met his move rather easily. The 
basic document of the conspiracy was a treaty 
in which was recorded what each party was to 
get in cash in the event of success. (Ilive had 
two copies made of this treaty, one on while 
paper, one on red. I'he while paper was the 
genuine agreement and it said nothing about 
any five per cent rake-off for Omichund. The 
red paper treaty alone mentioned the rake-off, 

Clive and his immediate colleagues (except 
Admiral Watson, who had scruples and whose 
signature was accordingly forged on the red 
treaty) and Mir Jaflicr signed both treaties, but 
had a tacit agreement that the red treaty was 
null and void. 'I'his dealt with the Omichund 
situation. 

The position of the conspirators was never¬ 
theless becoming more and more desperate. 
Inevitably news of the conspiracy was beginning 
to spread. Everyone in Murishidabad seemed 
to know about it except the Nawob, and even 
he was becoming suspicious. Yet neither Mir 
Jaffir nor any of the other Indian conspirators 
would come out into open revolt. It was in 
this situation that Clive took the decision to 
advance on his own towards Murishidabad. 

Even now, however, he moved essentially in the 
hope that his indispensable but timid allies, 
the potential rebels, would be stirred to action. 

Still nothing happened, except that Mir JaflRer, 
who himself commanded a large part of the 
Nawob’s army, sent Give continual secret 
letters, sewn up in the heels of slippers and so 
on, in the best conspiratorial style, but entirely 
equivocal in content. 

Finally, Clive’s force reached the point of no 
return. ITrey had either to cross the river, the 
lesser Ganges, after which they could not go 
back, or to retreat on Calcutta. After the well- 
known agonies of indecision in the. Mango 
Grove. Clive crossed. The Nawob’s 50,000 
men were entrenched at Plassey. There was 
still, on the day of battle itself (June 23, 1757), 
no indication of on which side Mir Jaffier and 
his part of the Nawob's army would fight. In 
the event they stayed neutral. X^e battle it¬ 
self was a muddle, almost a farQe. For as soon 
as his troops began to suffer a few casualties 
Surajah Dowlah again lost his head, panicked 
and fled. His army then fled also. His 50,000 
men were pursued by Clive’s 3,000. Clive ad¬ 
vanced on Murishidabad and proclaimed Mir 102 
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Jaffier Nawob. In the twelve months feom pany had taken all effective power in Bengal 
June 1756 to June 1757 Clive and the Com- into their hands. 



"....SUCH A PRIZE 

IN SOLID MONEY....” 


X he lirst thing that Clive did after he had 
got his man, Mir JafBcr, on to the throne of 
Bengal was to put through one of the most 
remarkable pay-olTs in history. As an incident¬ 
al part of that pay-olT it was necessary to deal 
with his unreliable agent, Omichund. A famous 
page of Orme, describing the final confronta¬ 
tion of Clive and Omichund, still conveys an 
unsurpassed impression of the times. - 
When Clive got to Murishidabad a confer¬ 
ence between him and tlie new Nawob, Mir 
Jaffier, took place at the great town-house of 
the Hindu bankers, the Seats, who had, cauti¬ 
ously, assisted the conspiracy. For the Hindu 
Minister, or Diwan, Roydoolub, whom Mir 
Jaffier had taken on from the Surajah Dowlah 
regime, had at once said that there was not 
enough money in the treasury to fulfil 
the promises to the British contained in the 
treaty between Clive and the new Nawob. The 
Seats were accordingly asked to arbitrate. 
Omichund came hopefully along to the con¬ 
ference, relying on the dummy red treaty and 
expecting his five per cent. Orme writes; 

“Omichund, who was attending, followed, 
thinking himself at this very time, in as high 
a degree of estimation with Clive, as any¬ 
one who had contributed to the revolution; 
but, on his arrival at tlie Seats, finding that 
he was not invited to the carpet where the 
others were in conference, he sat down at a 
distance near the outward part of the hall, 
“The treaties, as written in Persic and 
English, were read, explained, and acknowl¬ 
edged. After much conversation, Roydoo¬ 
lub insisting always on the scantiness of the 
treasury, it was agreed that one half of the 
money stipulations should be paid immedia¬ 
tely; two thirds of this half in coin, and one 
103 third in jewels, plate, and effects, at a valua¬ 


tion; but tliat the other half should be dis¬ 
charged in three years at three equal pay¬ 
ments; Roydoolub was allowed a commission 
of five in the hundred on the sum of resti¬ 
tution, which amounted to 1,77,00,000 
rupees, and this was one of the gratuities 
which had been held out to Omichund. The 
conference being ended, Clive and Scrafton 
went towards Omichund, who was waiting 
in full assurance of hearing the glad tidings 
of his good fi)rtune; when Clive said, ‘It is 
now time to undeceive Omichund’: on which, 
Scrafton said to him in the Indostan lan¬ 
guage, ‘Omichund, the red paper is a trick; 
you are to have nothing.’ These words 
overpowered him like a blast of sulphur.... 

“Grounded on his importance, by knowing 
the secret, he held out the terror of betray¬ 
ing it, to secure his own advantages. 
Whether he would have betrayed it, if 
refused, is uncertain: for part of his fortune 
was in the power of the English, and he had 
the utmost vengeance of Jaffier and his con¬ 
federates to fear. However, the experiment 
was not to be tried. But, on the other hand, 
as his tales and artifices prevented Surajah 
Dowlah from believing the representations 
of his most trusty servants, who early sus¬ 
pected, and at length were convinced, that 
the English were confederated with Jaffier; 
the 20,00,000 of rupees he expected .should 
have been paid to him, and he left to enjoy 
them in oblivion and contempt.’’ 

We may agree with Orme’s final offhand 
sentence. Why not have paid off the double- 
crosser? After all, and as it happened, he 
double-crossed his own prince and not Clive. 
But beyond that what is there to say? And yet 
oceans of ink have been spilt, almost from that 
day to this, on a controversy begun before 
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a House of Commons Committee of Inquiry, 
into the morality or immorality of Clive’s treat¬ 
ment of Omichund. 

On the level of morality could any discus¬ 
sion be more barren? Clive and Omichund 
were almost perfectly amoral beings. Orai- 
chund was subtle, but Clive was both subtle 
and ferocious, and the subtle and ferocious 
man destroyed the man who was subtle only. 
That is all. And yet on another level there 
was something redeeming about the fact that 
eighteenth-century British public opinion was 
capable of being shocked by Clive’s ruthless 
deception of Omichund, or, to take another 
example, by Hastings’s judicial murder (if such 
it was) of Nuncoraar, and in general by the 
inevitable concomitants of acquiring an 
empire. Of course the parliamentary proceed¬ 
ings, the Select Committees, the stale trials and 
the public controversy all became, to a lesser 
or greater extent, moves in the British party 
political struggle. Nor did all the righteous 
indignation bear any particular fruit, immedia¬ 
tely, for the subjugated Indians. The conquest 
proceeded with all its outrages. But yet the 
very fact that there were protests kept stand¬ 
ards of conduct other than those of naked force 
or total deception alive; and in the end these 
other standards of conduct were to bear fruit 
both for Britain and for India. 

We may test these as.scrtions by comparing 
the British attitude, with all its hypocrisy and 
inconsistency, with tlie deadly logic of Dutch 
imperialism in Indonesia. Indian historian, 
K. M. Panikkar comes to the following verdict 
upon Dutch and British imperialism respec¬ 
tively: 

“The British for a short period of fifteen 
years in Bengal established a robber state 
where, without reference to the riglits of 
others, they freely plundered and looted 
under cover of their ‘rights', but even dur¬ 
ing that period the Indian merchants were 
not interfered with and the public had the 
right even of protesting in public as v.c have 
seen. The Dutch alone of the European 
nations in the East carried out a policy 
w'hich systematically reduced the whole poii- 
ulation to the status of plantation l.ilvvir, 
without recognising any moral or legal obli¬ 
gation to them.” 

The question of whether Omichund was to 
get his five per cent or not, on that .lune day 
of 1757 was, however, a mere detail, both 
materially and morally, in that gigantic “milit¬ 
ary transaction” which Clive was conducting 
in Bengal. Only twelve months, from June 
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1756 to June 1757, had elapsed, and yet the 
British in Bengal had been transformed from 
helpless fugitives to the effective rulers of the 
country. 

Another page of Orrne’s gives an account 
of the reactions of the gentlemen at Calcutta 
to this portentous fact. 

“The news of the battle of Plassey was 
brought to Calcutta on the 25th of June in 
a letter from Colonel Clive to Mr. Drake, 
the governor, who immediately communicat¬ 
ed it to the council. The victory was deemed 
decisive; and all le.straints ol secrecy being 
now removed, the purport of the treaties 
were immediately revealed by the members 
of the council to all they met. In a few 
minutes all the inhabitants of the town, im¬ 
patient to hear ca t.!’. vcrc in the streets. 

The restitution of public and private pro¬ 
perty; the donations to the squadron, the 
army, and individuals; the grants to the 
company; the privileges to the English com¬ 
merce; the comparison of the prosperity of 
this day with the calamities in which the 
colony was overwhelmed at this very season 
in the preceding year; in a word, this sudden 
reverse and profusion of good fortune in¬ 
toxicated the steadiest minds, and hurried 
everyone into the excesses of intemperate 
joy; even envy and hatred forgot their ener¬ 
gies, and were reconciled, at least for a 
while, to familiarity and good-will, for every¬ 
one snvv that his own portion of advantages 
was intimately and inseparably blended with 
that of every other person in the scltlcMT'Cnt. 

“'I'he lirst care,” Ormc continues, of the 
British “ ... was to get the money stipula¬ 
ted by the treaties. . .. This treasure was 
packed up in 700 chests, and laden in 100 
boats, which proceeded under the care of 
soldiers to Nudi:-ih; from whence they were 
escorted by all the boats of the squadron, 
and many others, proceeding with banners 
displayed and music sounding, as a triumph¬ 
al procession, to contrast that in w'hich tlie 
inhabitants of the Ganges had seen Surajah 
Dowlah returning the year before from the 
destruction of Calcutta, Never before did 
the English nation at one time obtain such 
a prize in solid money; for it amounted (in 
the mint) to 8()0,0()0 pounds sterling. 

From real or pretended difficulties, no more 
money was received until the 9lh of August, 
when Roydoolub paid 16,55,358 rupees; 
and on the 30th of the same month he deli¬ 
vered gold, jewels, and cash, amounting to 
15.99.737 rupees: the three payments 
amounted to 1,07,65,737 rupees.” 104 
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The “prize in solid money” went partly to 
the Company and partly to individuals, starting 
with Clive who, on this occasion, took 
£234,000 (Rs, 31,19,220) for himself. This 
was one half of the foundation of Clive’s for¬ 
tune. The other was his famous “jaghir", or 
estate, extracted from the Mogul himself, which 
brought him in £27,000 (Rs. 3,59,910) a 
year. If we apply a ten-fold multiplier to allow 
for the depreciation of the pound over two 
hundred years, we get a capital gain of £2m. 
300 thousand (Rs. 3,06,59,000) and an income 
of £270,000 (Rs. 35,99.100) a year in terms 
of present-day pounds. In all, Clive asserted 
in later years, this initial settlement resulted in 
some £4m.~say £40m. (Rs. 53.32.00,000) 
in our money — being “moved across the 
exchanges”, as we should say. between India 
and Britain, by way of both public and private 
payments, as the direct and inimcdiute result 
of Piassey. This C4m. was, however, merely 
the first freshet of the tribute which was to 
flow for many years to come, first from Bengal, 
and then from all India, to Britain. 

So long as C’livc remained in India Mir 
Jaflier proved to be a fairly satisfactory puppet 
Navvob. However, three years after Piassey, 
in 1760, Clive left for England with his vast 
fortune. Immediately the British at Calcutta 
found Mir Jafficr unsatisfactory. In reality 
they found him unsatisfactory in his capacity 
as a bottomless well out of which they could 
draw money; in theory his olfence was that his 
criminally-inclined son, Miran, murdered some 
of the coint ladies He was deposed :ind his 
son-in-law, Mir Qasim, put in his place. 
Warren Hastings, then the junior Member of 
C'ouncil in Bengal, with his stormy Governor- 
Generalship still a decade ahead of him, des¬ 
cribed in some detail the reasons w'hy the 
British made this choice. Mir Oasim w as. Has 
tings wrote, ”a m:m of understanding, of an 
uncommon talent for business and great appli¬ 
cation and perseverance... . His timidity, the 
little inclination he had ever shown for war... 
effectively secured us from any designs that he 
might form against our government... since a 
spirit superior to that of a worm when trodden 
upon could not have brooked the many daily 
affronts which he was exposed to... 

No wonder that the British thought that they 
had found the ideal man to make their puppet 
Nawob. Intelligent, industrious, timid, abject 
— it must have seemed a perfect combination 
of qualities. It is difficult, however, to find 
such qualities in combination, and Mir Oasim 
turned out to be by no means so abject as he 
seemed even to die perspicacious Hastings, 
105 Indeed, there had been cautious voices raised 
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against the proposal to get rid of Mir Jaffier, 
precisely on the grounds that his successor 
might not be sufficiently wretched. A Colonel 
Caiiiaud had remonstrated with soldierly iranx- 
ness, “ ... we may raise a man to the dignity” 
(of the Nawobship) “just as unht to govern and 
as little to be depended upon, and in short 
as great a rogue as our Nawob, but perhaps 
not so great a coward, nor so great a fool, and 
of consequence much more difficult to manage”. 

For a time Mir Qasim seemed to be prov¬ 
ing satisfactory. He made an heroic ellort to 
pull the finances of the province together and 
yet to provide the tribute demanded by the 
British. Perhaps he might have succeeded had 
it not been for the monopolisation of the in¬ 
ternal trade of his province by individual 
Englishmen and their agents, which we shall 
describe below. It was this which destroyed 
the Nawob’s revenues and made his position, 
and that of his wretched subjects, hopeless. 
After three years of struggling to fulfil his 
obligations to his relentless masters, and yet to 
save his people from ruin, the unhappy Nawob 
look a step which he knew meant a renewal 
of war with the British. In 1763 he retreated 
up river from his capital of Murishidabad and 
began to collect an army. At the same time 
he suddenly declared al- internal trade, whether 
conducted by the British or their agents or by 
the ordinary Bengali merchants, to be duty free. 
This," no' doubt, was an act of desperation, since 
it would have destroyed his own revenues; but 
at least it destroyed also the vast difTercntial 
advantage of the British and the monopoly 
which they had built on it. 

Hastings and the Governor of the East India 
Company's Council at Calcutta, Vansittart, 
actually wished to acquiesce in this act of 
Bengali defiance, and so voted in Council. 
Hastings wrote, “Tlie Nawob has granted a 
boon to his subjects and there are no grounds 
for demanding that a sovereign prince should 
withdraw such a boon, or for threatening him 
with war in the event of refusal.” It is fas¬ 
cinating to speculate as to what would have 
happened if Hastings and Vansittart had had 
their way and a decent and equitable settle¬ 
ment had been come to with a responsible 
Bengali government such as Mir Oasim was 
evidently attempting to establish. Perhaps it 
would have altered the whole of subsequent 
history. But it was not to be. Such a settle¬ 
ment would have involved the suppression of 
the British monopoly in the inland trade, out 
of which the individual Company's servants 
were making their fortunes. And that was 
what they were there for. 

Hastings and Vansittart were outvoted in 
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Council. War was declared upon Mir Qasim. 
At this Mir Qasim’s timidity turned into fury 
and he slaughtered all the Europeans, and all 
the Indian “collaborators” whom he could lay 
his hands on, to the number of some two hun¬ 
dred. Mir Qasim then fell back, after some 
hard fighting, further and further up the Ganges, 
on to the support of what was left of the cen¬ 
tral Indian government of the Great Mogul. 
Between them they raised what must have been 
the most considerable and best organised 
Indian army to challenge the British in this 
period. But the British now commanded more 
considerable forces than they had done six 
years before at Plassey The Company put a 
fo^ of 7,000 into the field, of which over 
6,()u0 were Bengali sepoys in their employ. 

This force slowly, and with some difficulty, 
drove Mir Qasim out of Bengal and pursued 
him into the heart of India, to Patna. There 
Mir Qasim rallied and was joined by the im¬ 
perial array under the Emperor and his Vizier, 
I do not pretend to know how great was the 
effect of this first direct involvement of the im¬ 
perial forces with the British invaders upon 
Indian opinion. British historians have tended 
to take it for granted that the Mogul’s imperial 
authority was by this time a negligible factor. 
And there is no doubt that as a result .of a 
series of catastrophes, culminating in battle 
'f Paniput, the material power of the Mogul 
was at a much lower ebb than ever before. 

In considering the almost inexplicable fact 
of the British conquest it must not be forgotten 
that during the decades of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury during which the British were securing 
first a foothold in, and then an increasing hold 
over, India, the Indian military powers which 
might have effectively resisted them were en¬ 
gaged in a process of self-elimination. 

The Emperor who now met the British in 
battle had, as the Crown Prince, long been a 
fugitive from his father's court. And even now 
he was in an uneasy alliance with his own 
Grand Vizier, as well as with his Viceroy, 
Mir Qasim, rather than in true command of 
the Indian forces. So disordered had become 
the heritage of Aurungzeb. 

Present-day Indian opinion docs not concur 
in this estimate of the situation, however. The 
disorders of the dynasty, it is pointed out, were 
little greater than others from which it had 
previously recovered. And its lack of material 
power was beginning, it is suggested, to be 
compensated for by a dawning sense that this 
was after all the national dynasty. An increas¬ 
ing Hindu loyalty to the Mogul Raj was 
Mtually beginning to appear not only in spite 
of, but actually because of, the terrible buffet- 
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ings to which the imperial dynasty was being 
subjected. Up till now, it is pointed out, the 
British had not, to Indian minds, even 
challenged the Mogul power. In defeating 
Surajah Dowlah they had actively intervened in 
the politics of the Province of Bengal. But there 
was nothing necessarily outrageous in that. 

After all much of the governing class of Bengal 
itself had been determined to get rid of Surajah 
Dowlah. It is true that these Bengali notables 
had found that they had been appallingly rash 
to league themselves with the British; the re¬ 
sult of the conspiracy had been to put all 
power in Bengal into British hands, and these 
hands were exacting money from them far 
more systematically than had any previous 
rulers. All this, however, it is suggested, had 
not yet made a marked impressfon outside 
Bengal. Or rather it was only when the im¬ 
perial authority, in spite of all its disarray, 
rallied to Mir Qasim in revolt, that Indian 
opinion began to grope towards a realisation 
that the sub-continent was at grips with ruth¬ 
less invaders. 

There is evidence for this present-day Indian 
interpretation of history in the strange, savage 
story of the battle of Buxar, which now en¬ 
sued. An intensely critical situation arose for 
the British before Patna. Not only did Bengali 
sepoys begin to desert individually from the 
British army, but “the mutineers soon went to 
the extent of threatening to carry off tlieir 
officers and deliver them up to the enemy”. 

And in fact a whole battalion of sepoys 
actually marched off with their arms and 
accoutrements to join their own compatriots, 
as they seem to have suddenly half recognised 
them to be. For while individual desertions 
are nearly always individually motivated and 
usually have little to do with patriotism or the 
reverse, when it comes to organised formations, 
such as whole battalions, attempting to change 
sides, we may agree that there is distinct evid¬ 
ence that some general motive, such as a stir 
of national consciousness is at work. The 
process of desertion went so far that “the entire 
force of the British which had been assembled 
in the neighbourhood of Patna seemed to be 
breaking up”. Either the intervention of the 
imperial authority, or Mir Qasim’s defiance, or 
both, do indeed seem to have stirred a spark 
of national, specifically Indian, consciousness 
in the Bengali peasant-mercenaries of the 
British. 

If once such a national consciousness had 
really awakened, the few hundred British would 
no doubt have been easily destroyed. But in 
the event, the awakening did not take place. 

On the contrary, Munro, the British com- 106 
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mander, marched off after the battalion of 
mutineers with another sepoy battalion which 
had not yet mutinied, overtook them, made 
them prisoners, and marched them back to 
camp. Twenty-four of the leading mutineers 
were “forthwith bound to the guns and blown 
away”. 

After this preliminary, Munro (he was still 
only a Major) considered that his army was 
now “in a state in which it might be trusted to 
meet the enemy”. And so complex a thing is 
human nature that so it proved. For at Buxar, 
nearby, they encountered (October 23, 1764) 
the huge army of Mir Oasim and the Emperor, 
numbering between 40,000 and 60,000 (to 
their 7,000). Nor was the Indian army by any 
means a mere rabble. 

We must not think of the Indian armies of 
the period as primitive forces armed with noth¬ 
ing better than spears and bows. On the con¬ 
trary, they had plentiful firearms. It is true 
that the Indian infantry’s flintlocks were out of 
dale in comparison with the contemporary 
British musket. Wc may think of the Indian 
firearms as the equivalent of early seventeenth 
rather than eighteenth-century European arms: 
but the gap was not wider than that. And in 
one important arm, the cavalry, the Indians had 
what should have been overwhelming superio¬ 
rity. We cannot then account for the conquest 
as a result of any invincible superiority in 
armaments. 

Of the strictly military factors the least 
considered may have been the most important: 
namely, drill. The Indians had not acquired 
the fairly recently developed European tech¬ 
niques of “conditioning” their troops (in the 
modern psychological sense) to stand up to 
fire, by means of drilling them beforehand. It 
is a remarkable but unquestionable psycho¬ 
logical fact that bodies of men will let q.ulte a 
considerable proportion of their number be 
killed and wounded without running away, if 
they have been “trained” in the sense of having 
had sufficiently loud and hortatory commands 
shouted at them sufficiently frequently. In 
order to produce this extraordinary modifica¬ 
tion of normal human conduct, they must have 
been conditioned to obey these shouted com¬ 
mands instantly and on pain of certain punish¬ 
ment. But, if this is done, it has proved pos¬ 
sible largely to overcome men’s fear even of 
death itself by implanting in them, by repeti¬ 
tion and by punishment for disobedience, a 
reflex obedience to words of command given 
to them by their officers. Part of this condi¬ 
tioning process, in the eighteenth century, was 
to draw the troops up shoulder to shoulder in 
a close-packed line, giving them a .sense of 
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solidarity, and to teach them to fire their 
muskets in fairly effective volleys. This tech¬ 
nique of conditioning by drill may have been 
the most important military advantage enjoyed 
by the British. 

Even so, the battle was far more severe than 
Plassey had been (the British side lost over 
800 men). Nevertheless, the 7,000 semi- 
mutinous mercenaries in the end outfought and 
drove off the 40,000 men of the imperial army. 
Perhaps a key to this otherwise inexplicable 
event is, after all, provided by the story of the 
last request of the mutineers amongst the sepoy 
mercenaries of the British, who were, as we 
noted, blown away from the guns. (This story 
is all that the English reader is often told about 
the battle of Buxar.) Munro, in his despatch, 
described what happened: “Three of the gre¬ 
nadiers entreated to be fastened to the guns 
on the right, declaring that as they always 
fought on the right they hoped their last re¬ 
quest would be complied with, by being suf¬ 
fered to die in the post of honour. Their 
petition was granted, and they were first 
executed.” 

Can we not here obtain a glimpse of the 
conflicts going on in the minds of the Bengali 
mercenaries of the British? The stir of national 
consciousness which may have made them try 
to desert to "their” side — which was in some 
respects only the side of their previous Moslem 
conquerors — was, after all, fitful. It came 
into conflict with their experience that the 
British-trained, led, drilled and paid army, in 
which they served, was what a British service¬ 
man of today would call “a better show” than 
any Indian army of the period. They had 
found that the British-run array always won, 
even against extreme odds. Tliey had fought 
in it with courage and had obtained the enor¬ 
mous satisfaction which men do obtain from 
triumph in battle, even if that triumph brings 
them personally no particular reward. Their 
pride as men had found, in a word, success¬ 
ful vent in the British-organised forces. 

In their last moments this feeling seems to 
have overwhelmed the stir of national con¬ 
sciousness which had apparently moved the 
mutinous grenadiers. In the case of the rest of 
the mercenary army it was enough to make 
them fight like heroes for their British employ¬ 
ers the next day at Buxar. .The immense power 
of the satisfaction which men get merely from 
belonging, without much personal advantage, 
to a successful “show” should never be for¬ 
gotten by the student of history and politics 
who is searching for the reasons which have 
made things happen in the otherwise inexpli¬ 
cable way in which they have happened. 
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Thus ended Mir Qasim’s revolt. Total the charge became wholly ill-founded, and for 
British power in Bengal was reaffirmed; the the following reason. 

Mogul authority was still further shattered and The Company ceased (or at least attempted 
the Emperor became as much a dependant as to cease) to send out “an investment” at ail. 
an overlord of the British provincial authority In other words, Bengal as a whole got nothing 
in Bengal. But no immediate British terri- at all in exchange for its goods. Of course the 
torial expansion beyond Bengal was attempted, individual weavers, working in their huts at 
Within the province Mir Oasim was duly dc- their handlooras on cottons or silks for the 
posed and Mir Jafficr, now old, decrepit and Company, had still to be paid, or else they 
indifferent, was trotted out again and replaced would have starved before they could complete 
upon the niusnud by “the merchant-strangers their tasks. But the money to pay them, in- 
into whose hands had passed, as though by stead of being sent out from Britain, was now 
enchantment, the balance in which was poised raised by taxation in Bengal, in a word, 
the destinies of India”. The indirect form of Bengal as a whole was made to pay for its 
the puppet Nawobship was now wearing thin, own exports to Britain. When (a few years 
Clive, who came back to Bengal at this moment alter Clive’s conquest) the Company had itself 
(1765), preserved it for a time, but in the end assumed the "tjewanec”, the direct manage- 
the Company was forced to take the sovereign- ment of the province, all political obstacles to 
ity of the province into its own hands in name this extreme form of exploitation were 
as well as in fact. As Clive wrote to the Court removed. 

of the Company in Leadcnhall Street: “With Logically the value of the whole shipments 
regard to the magnitude of our pos‘*cssions be from India, minus only the cost of their trans- 
not staggered. Assure yourself that the Com- port and sale, should have become pure profit 
pany must either be what they arc or be anni- to the Company. And in principle they did. 
hilated. ... We must go forward — to retract Nevertheless it is an ironic fact that it was just 
is impossible.” " in this period that the Company, in elfect, 

went bankrupt! But this was only because it 

The immediate economic consequences lor was so pillaged by its own agents, by the 
Bengal of its conquest by the British, which British government, and in gencnl by cvery- 
was thus completed, must now be noted. These one who could possibly get their feet into the 
arc perhaps best illustrated in the change which trough, that it could not meet its obliga- 
almost at once occurred in the trading prac- tions. The flow of almost unrequited wealth 
ticcs of the East India Company. Ever .^ulce from Bengal to Britain went on uninterrupted- 
its foundation 150 years earlier, the Company ly; it was merely diverted to private pockets 
had found that it had had to trade with India and away from the ptickels of the stockholders 
by sending out means of payment, which it of the Company. The line bctw'ecn the trader 
called “the investment”, with which not only and the simple robber, which had disappeared 
to purchase but also to finance the production altogether in the case of the Spanish conquis- 
of eottons and silks by the Indian weavers, tadors, had worn thin. 

For, the Indian weavers were too destitute to But, it may be asked, did not Bengal at 
produce unless they were financed by some least receive some recompense by way of good 
factor or merchant during the period of pro- government and law and order for the tribute 
duction. This “investment” had always con- ffiat it thus paid to its conquerors? No doubt 
sisted, for the most part, of the precious it did, and in the fullness of time regular gov- 
metals, for there were few European goods for ernment and law and order were to be of 
which there was a market in India. It was value. But for son^ 15 years after the con- 
this export of gold and silver in its annual quest the fact that Bengal was now .protected 
“investment” which had made the Company from being ravaged by its neighbours was of 
vulnerable to the merchantilist criticism that it ' no advantage to the unhappy province. For it 
was draining Britain of its reserve of precious was now ravaged far more systematically by' 
metals for the sake of importing luxuries. The its new rulers. No Mahratta raid ever deva^ 
charge was probably ill-founded, for the Com- ,^f®ted a countryside with the thoroughness with; 
pany re-sold a considerable part of its Indian- Lwhich both the Company and. above all, thc/ 
produced goods all over Europe, and at a very ; Company’s servants in their individual capac- 
high rate of profit. So that it is by no means *■ jtics, sucked dry thc plain of Bengal. In fact 
clear that Britain came out of the transaction, in their blind rage for enrichment they took 
even before the conquest, with what we should niore from the Bengali peasants than those 
now call an adverse balance of payments. But, peasants could furnish and live. And the 
in any case, soon after the conquest of Bengal peasants duly died. 108 
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It was not principally the exaction of the 
goods exported to Britain on the Company’s 
account as an unrequited tribute, that caused 
this frightful result. The natural riches of 
the province could probably have supported 
that. It was the fact that the Company’s ser¬ 
vants, civilian and military alike, with one 
accord turned to their personal enrichment, 
not mainly by an overseas trade with Europe, 
hut by engaging in the internal trade of the 
province. They did so by arbitrarily declaring 
that the original finnan of the Great Mogul 
which had given the C'ompany extra-territorial 
rights and exemption from taxes for its export 
and import trade, which was bad cnougli, 
applied to internal trade as well. This was 
completely ruinous. Since the taxes and 
internal custom dues had to be high, in 
order to enable the Nawob's government to 
pay its tribute to the Company, any Briton, 
or in practice his Indian agent to whom he 
sold his dustiu'k, or laisser passer, could un¬ 
dersell and ruin all native competitors. For 
he traded without paying any taxes or dues. 
Soon the British and their agents had achieved 
a virtual monopoly of the trade of the pro¬ 
vince: but by then it was a dying province. 
Only 12 years after the conquest in 176^, 
Mr. Becher, the Company's agent at Murishi-,' 
dabad, was reporting: “1 well remember this 
country when trade was free and the llourish- 
ng state it was then in; with concern I now 
lee its present ruinous condition.’’ Still earlier 
Hastings, then a young servant of the Com¬ 
pany, on a visit up-country reported that the 
approach of his party of British was regarded 
by the inhabitants rather like that of tigers. 
“Most of the petty towns and sarais (markets) 
were deserted on our approach, and the shops 
shut up from the apprehensions of the same 
treatment from us”, meaning the same treat¬ 
ment as they were receiving from the other 
British or their agents. 

True there was nothing new in devastation 
and famine, either in Bengal or in India gen¬ 
erally. Civil disorders, the exactions of native 
princes, or of previous conquerors, hSd always 
periodically thrust the peasantry over the edge 
of subsistence. But there seems no doubt ihitV 
there was something particularly thorough and 
systematic about tfle early British-made fam- ■ 
iiibs, partrcularly that of 1770. In Britain. 
Horace Walpole wrote: “We havif outdone the 
Spaniards in Peru. Tliey were at least butchers 
on a religious principle, however diabolical 
their zeal. We have murdered, deposed, 
plundered, usurped — nay what thinlc you of 
tlTfe fathine in Bengal, in which three millions 

109 perished, being caused by a monopoly of the 
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provisions by the servants of the East India 
Company?” The truth is that law and order, 
if it is someone eJse’s law and order, may be 
a stUl more terrible calamity to the ruled even 
than anarchy and civil strife. It is precisely 
when all resistance, all possibility of any altern¬ 
ative or rival authority, has disappeared that 
an alien authority can extract the whole, and 
if it is foolish, temporarily even more than the 
whole, of the surplus of men's produce above 
subsistence. Nor is it anything but the bitter¬ 
est irony for the governed if such alien author¬ 
ity does its work in the most correct, orderly 
and, as in this case, legalistic, way imaginable. 

We get an illuminating glimpse of what a 
cultivated Indian observer thought of us in the 
seventeen-sixties from the following passage 
which James Mill quotes from the Seer Muta- 
khareen, the anonymous Moslem historian of 
the period. In the course of the fighting in 
1760 some English got into a tight corner near 
Patna. They made a resolute retreat watched 
by the eyes of a Mogul nobleman, who, the 
Indian historian writes, commented as follows: 

“It must be acknowledged that this nation’s 
presence of mind, firmness of temper and 
undaunted bravery arc beyond all question. 
They join the most resolute courage to the 
most cautious prudence; nor have they equals 
in the art of ranging themselves in battle 
array, and fighting in order. If, to so many 
military qualifications they knew how to 
join the arts of government; if they showed 
a concern for the circumstances of the hus 
bandman and the gentleman, and e.xerted as 
much ingenuity and solicitude in relieving 
and easing the people of God, as they do in 
whatever concerns their military affairs, no 
nation in the world would be preferable to 
them, or prove worthier of command. But 
such is the little regard that they show to 
the people of their kingdoms, and such their 
apathy and indifference for their welfare, 
that the people under their dominion groan 
everywhere and arc reduced to poverty and 
distress. Oh God! Come to the assistance 
of thine afflicted Servants, and deliver them 
from the oppression they sulfcr.” 

What a tragedy it was, the Mogul nobleman 
evidently felt, that such heroic savages as the 
British were incapable of civilised statesman¬ 
ship! 

British rule in the seventeen-sixties and 
seventies invested the extraction from the 
Bengali peasant of everything that could con¬ 
ceivably be extracted from him with many of 
the forms and methods of “good government”. 
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For instance, Clive, on his third and last visit 
to India, made it his main task, not indeed 
to abolish plundering by the Company or even 
by individual Company’s servants (which he 
considered impossible), but to regulate and 
regularise it. He formed a body which he 
called “The Society for Trade”. This fascinat¬ 
ing institution was nothing else but a sort of 
well-organised Co-operative Society by means 
of which even the private plundering of the 
Company’s servants was put upon a collective 
instead of an individual basis. For by means 
of this “Co-op” a trade which was so one¬ 
sided as to be very little different from rob¬ 
bery, was in future conducted collectively on 
behalf of both the British civilians and the 
British soldiers of the Company’s establish¬ 
ments in Bengal. Each gentleman now got 
his “proper” share in an orderly way, strictly 
according to seniority, for instance, a colonel 
got — by today’s standards ■— £70,000 (Rs. 
9,33,100) a year, a major £20,000 (Rs. 
2,66,600). The bulk of this money came out 
of the salt trade. This was because a salt lax 
or or .still more monopoly rights to 

trade in salt, as the French anden regime 
recognised, is one of the very best ways of 
extracting the last possible ounce of surplus 
value from a primitive and apparently already 
destitute peasantry. For salt is the one absolute 
.necessity of life which every peasant house¬ 
hold, however otherwise self-supporting, has 
to buy from the outside world, no matter what 
the price. 

In a way the institution of "The Society of 
Trade”.was even w'ell intentioned. Clive (now 
that he had secured a vast fortune for himself) 
was genuinely shocked by the “Augean stables” 
(as he called them) of individualistic looting 
which he discovered when he returned to 
Bengal on this last visit. Yet his very achieve¬ 
ment in regularising and organising such a 
trade as this drove the wretched province all 
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the more remorselessly into ruin. By the late 
eighteenth century Bengal, which Orme begins 
his history by describing as “a paradise”, had 
been reduced in spite of, or even precisely 
because of, her conquerors having suppressed 
civil conflict and introduced iheirtotm of “law 
and order”, to the most pitiable conditions. 
Large tracts of its countryside had been 
depopulated and had reverted to jungle, its 
cities were in decay, its people starving. The 
best summary of the results of this initial and 
terrible period of British rule was given at its 
close by one of the first great reforming Gov¬ 
ernor-Generals, Lord Cornwallis: 

“I may safely assert that one-third of the 
Company’s territory in Hindoslan is now a 
jungle inhabited only by wild beasts” (Minute 
of September 18, 1789). 

These were not to be the ultimate or the 
only results of the conquest. But they were 
its immediate effects. 

Clive’s temperament was what modern medi¬ 
cal science would probably call mildly manic- 
depressive. His moods swung, that is to say, 
between periods of exaltation, when he was 
capable of violent and heroic achievements, to 
periods of black despair. As a young man at 
Madras he had twice tried to commit suicide; 
and he succeeded in doing so in the end. All 
through his life he had a series of what we 
should .call “nervous breakdowns”. For 
example, when he got back to Calcutta after his 
last tour of the conquered province he was, his 
biographer says, prostrated for several days on 
end with uncontrollable weeping. For what 
did Clive weep? He could not have said. Yet, 
though he seemed to care nothing for the people 
whom he had subjugated, is it not possible that 
somewhere in his innermost being he wept for 
Bengal? 



WHAT HAPPENED TO INDIA 

The Bengal Famine of 1770 was the first, tho.se first fifteen terrible years, from 1757 to 
but also the worst, of the British conquest. 1772, in Bengal, were representative of what 
For it would be totally wrong to suggest that British rule in India as a whole was to become. 110 
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In 1772, the process of the improvement and 
reform of the British regime may be said to 
have begun. In that year Warren Hastings re¬ 
turned to Bengal as the first Governor-General 
of what was in fact, although not yet in name, 
this vast new British colony. And he at once 
set in hand, as he had to do in mere self- 
preservation, an attempt to rescue the province 
by reforming the British administration. 

Hastings was a far more interesting figure 
than Clive. It is characteristic of the man that 
controversy still echoes, it jiow only amongst 
the historians, over his reputation and his re¬ 
cord. Brilliant, scholarly, brave, arbitrary, 
tinanciully lax (.sometimes even to his own dis¬ 
advantage), loving India, conquering India, 
enriching India, despoiling India, this stiange 
man stands out as the first, and perhaps the 
only, lascinaling ligure amongst the long, still 
line of Governor-Generals who came and went 
over the next hundretl and seventy-live years. 
Nor has his memory faded even yet from 
Bengal. In 1956 t)ne of the most distinguished 
of her present-day citizens, a principal authoi 
of India's Second hive Year Plan, introduced 
me to another distinguished public servant of 
Bengal, who, I was informed, was a direct des¬ 
cendant of Hastings’s Diwan. or principal 
Indian executive olficcr. Talking with these, 
twentieth-century Indian citizens of a once 
more independent India, 1 sensed a warmth in 
their attitude to Hastings as compared with 
almost any other public figure of the British 
period. Perhaps Ripon in the last century and 
Halifax in this, amongst the Viceroys, riiay also 
to some extent be warmly remembered. y\nd 
at the end Mountbaitcn certainly earned and 
received true Indian affection. How curic'us 
that it should be the very first and the very last 
of the Viceroys who succeeded in appealing 
Indian hearts! Any regard for Hastings was 
not because he abstained in any degree from 
imperialist policies: on the contrary, h^ was 
one of the greatest and one of the most aggres¬ 
sive of empire builders. 

Hastings was arraigned at his seven years’ 
trial in Westminister Hall for all thfc wrong 
reasons. It is impossible, and also fundament¬ 
ally unimportant, even today to decide on just 
how badly or how well he treated “the Begums 
of Oude”, or to prove whether the hanging of 
Nunkomar was an astonishingly lucky accident 
or (far more probably) a cold and resolute 
counter-thrust in his desperate struggle with 
his colleagues, or whether his Rohilla W'ar 
was more or less justified than the dozens of 
other such wars which the British regime 
indulged in during the whole two-hundred-year 
1 period of its existence. At that time and place 
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Hastings could not conceivably have been any¬ 
thing else but an imperialist. Burke and Fox 
and Francis, and all the rest of his accusers, 
could only logically have condemned him it 
they had condemned the Briti.sh conquest also. 
Granted the imperialist premise, Hastings was 
probably one of the most enlightened (if by 
no means the most scrupulous) of imperial 
rulers. He was far more genuinely concerned 
with the welfare t^f the conquered people than 
any other of his contemporaries: indeed, he was 
the first of the conquerors to feel any such 
concern. The evolution of Briti.sh rule in India 
into something which was not wholly rapacious 
and destructive begins with his Governor-Gen¬ 
eralship. 

In this work of reformation, however, Hast¬ 
ings was only the first of a long scries of able 
men, including his immediate successors, Corn¬ 
wallis, Shore, Wellesley, and Lord Hastings. 
Moreover, they were in a position to accomp¬ 
lish much more than he. And yet it is he 
w'ho is remembered in Bengal. Nor, I think, is 
the reason far to seek. What was unique in 
Hastings amongst Governor-Generals was not 
that he was a rcftirmer, but that he was an 
intellectual. He was that rare and usually 
uncomfortable being, an intellectual function¬ 
ing as a man of action. But it was just this 
which made him revered iu India, He was re¬ 
membered because he was one of the first 
Englishmen to appreciate Indian culture, to 
learn Hindustani and Persian, and to promote 
the first Sanskrit translations. His repute rests, 
I think, above all, on what he was not: on the 
fact that he was not an ordinary, straightfor¬ 
ward, normal, hearty Englishman. With his 
adored German divorcee wife, his pcisonal fru¬ 
gality and physical asceticism, his endless enter¬ 
taining, his financial lavishness, his learning, 
and above all his utter lack of racial intoler¬ 
ance, he was far more sympathetic to his Indian 
contemporaries than the virtuous but frigid 
noblemen who succeeded him. In old age 
'Hastings said that he had loved India a little 
better than his own country. It may well have 
been tmc. man may stay to love what he 
comes to rape. Above all he loved not only 
India, as many a stolid nineteenth and twen¬ 
tieth-century sahib was to do; he loved Indians. 

With the Governor-Generalship of Hastings 
the possibility at least of a constructive and 
beneficial, as well as a pl underi ng and devastat¬ 
ing, side to British rule became apparent^ And 
in a few decades more this possibility began 
to become a reality. In the nineteenth century 
the British role in India continued indeed to be 
destructive of the pre-existing Asiatic economy 
and society which it had encountered; but it 
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also began to lay down the basis of a new 
economy and society such as had never existed 
before in Asia. It may be well to cite a wit¬ 
ness for this positive aspect of British rule who 
will hardly be accused of partiality for the 
occupying power. The first analyst of what he 
called the “at once destructive and regenerative" 
role of the British in India was Marx. 

Marx, in his capacity as worltf historian and 
world theorist, could not help being engrossed 
by that major phenomenon of his times, the 
British empire in India. He was at pains to 
emphasise that, ever, on its destructive side, the 
British conquest of India had performed n func¬ 
tion, however brutally, which had somehow to 
be performed. He had given in (\i' / a/ an 
attractive characterisation of the sclf-sufricienl 
Indian village communities which the coming 
of, first, British pillaging commerce and. later. 
British machine-made products, were destroy¬ 
ing. Nevertheless he could not regret the des¬ 
truction of these communities, agonisine; us the 
process might be. For he saw that India could 
never grow till sonu’ihimi; broke through her 
age-old, static, social basis. He wrote a series 
of articles for the AVne York Duilx T'ibune 
entitled “The Future Results of British Rule in 
India". In a characteristically formidable pass¬ 
age he gave a balance-.shcet of the loss and 
gain involved in the destruction of the village 
communities under the British sledgehammer. 

“Sickening as it must be to human feeiing 
to witness those myriads of industrious, pat¬ 
riarchal and inoffensive social organisations 
disorganised and dissolved into their units, 
thrown into a sea of woes, and their indi¬ 
vidual members losing at the same time their 
i ancient form of civilisation and their hered¬ 
itary means of subsistence, wc must not 
. forget that these idyllic village communities. 

■ inoffensive though they may appear, had 
always been the solid foundation of Oriental 
despoti.sm, that they restrained the human 
mind wiihin the smallest possible compass. 

, making it the unresisting tool of superstition, 
enslaving it beneath traditional rules, depriv¬ 
ing it of all grandeur and historical cncigic.s. 

“We must not forget the barbarian egoism 
which, concentrating on some miserable 
patch of land, had quietly witnessed the ruin 
of empires, the perpetration of unspeakable 
cruelties, the massacre of the population of 
large towns, with no other consideration be¬ 
stowed upon them than on natural events, 
itself the helpless prey of any aggressor who 
deigned to notice it at all. 
i “We must not forget that this stagnaiory. 
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undignified and vegetative life, that this 
passive sort of existence evoked on the other 
hand, in contradistinction, wild, aimless, un¬ 
bounded forces of destruction and rendered 
murder itself a religious rite in Hindostan. 

“We must not forget that these little com¬ 
munities were contaminated by distinctions 
of caste and by slavery, that they subjugated 
man to external circumstances instead of 
elevating man the sovereign of circumstances, 
that they transformed a self-developing 
social state into never-changing natural des¬ 
tiny, and thus brought about a brutalising 
worship of nature, exhibiting its degradation 
in the fact that man, the sovereign of nature, 
fell down on his knees in adoration of 
Hanuman, the monkey, and Sabbala. the 
cow 

"England, it is true, in causing a .social 
revolution in Hindostan, was actuated only 
by the vilest interests, and was stupid in her 
manner of enforcing them. But this is not 
the question. The question is: can mankind 
fulfil its de.stiny without a fundamental revo¬ 
lution in the social state of Asi.i? If not, 
whatever may have been the crimes of 
England, she was the unconscious tool of 
history in bringing about that revolution. 

“The British were the first conquerors 
superior, and therefore inaccessible, to 
Hindoo civilisation. They destroyed it by 
breaking up the native communities, by up¬ 
rooting the native industry, and by levelling 
all that was great and elevated in the native 
society. The historic pages of their rule in 
India report hardly anything ‘ beyond that 
destruction. The work of regeneration 
hardly transpires through a heap of ruins, 
Ncverthlcss it has begun.” 

Such w as the severity of Marx's judgment on 
Indian society as it existed before the conquest; 
such his recognition of the necessity of it being, 
someJiow. revolutionised. Moreover, Marx 
went on to list particular respects in which 
British rule in India would prove “regenera¬ 
tive." Tliesc were "political unity; the native 
army; the free press, introduced for the first 
time into Asiatic society; private property in 
land — the great desideratum of Asiatic 
society; an educated Indian class endowed with 
the requirements for government and imbued 
with European science; and regular and rapid 
communication with Europe through steam 
transport.” 

Marx foretold that the basis of industriali¬ 
sation which, from whatever motives, the 
British were beginning to lay down in India 
would in due course transform her. 
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“I know that the English millocracy in¬ 
tend to endow India with railways with the 
exclusive view ol extracting at diminished 
expenses the cotton and other raw materials 
for their manufactures. But when you have 
once introduced machinery into the locomo¬ 
tion of a country, v/hich possesses iron and 
coals, you are unable to withhold it trom its 
fabrication. You cannot maintain a net of 
railways over an immense country without 
introducing all those industrial processes 
necessary to meet the immediate and current 
wants of railway locomotion, and out of 
which there must ‘U'ow the application of 
machinery to those branches of industry not 
immediately connected with the railways. 
^Thc railway system will therefore become 
in India truly the forerunner of modern in¬ 
dustry ... modern industry, resulting Irom 
the railway system, will dissolve the hered¬ 
itary divisions of labour, upon which rest the 
Indian castes, those decisive impediments to 
Indian progress and Indian power.” 

Finally Marx sums up both the extent and 
the limitations of the regenerative aspect of 
British rule. 

“All the English bourgeoisie may be forced 
to do, will neither emancipate nor materially 
‘mend the social condition of the mass of 
the people, depending not only on the devel- 
ojmicnt of the productive power, but on 
their appropriation by the people. But what 
they will not fail to do is to lay down the 
material premises for both. Has the bour¬ 
geoisie ever done more? Has it ever effected 
a progress without dragging individuals and 
people through blood and dirt, through 
misery and degradation? 

“The Indians will not reap the fruits of 
the new elements of society scattered among 
them by the British bourgeoisie till in Great 
Britain itself the now ruling classes shall 
liave been supplanted by the industrial prole¬ 
tariat, or till the Hindoos themselves shall 
have grown strong enough lo throw off .the 
English yoke altogether.” 

Now that we have the whole story of the 
British period in India before us, we can see 
that, curiously enough, Marx exaggerated not 
only the destructive side (the mid-nineteonth- 
century British in India were by no means so 
wholly self-seeking as he alleges) but also ihc 
regeneration side of British rule. The real 
criticism which must be made of the British ? 
record in India is that it did aor effectively 
13 break up the stagnation of Asiatic society: 
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that rural India remains to this day largely 
untouched; that it did noi sufficiently rapidly, 
industralise the country: that even what Marx 
here calls “the material premises” for develop¬ 
ment were not laid down on a sufficient scale. 

To follow, even in outline, this double role 
of British rule m India, at once “ue.siruciive 
and regenerative”, through the nineteenth 
century would necessitate attempting to write 
a history devoted to that suDjccl uiouc. 
Suffice it to say conquest continued but it 
was not really complete until the widespread 
Indian rebellion ol the Mutiny naJ 

been overcome. I’he best Inoian and British 
opinion on the Mutiny seems to have reached 
the conclusion, hecording to Panikkar, that it 
was “the last gasp of an old and dying order, 
and though it evoked the loyalties of the past 
and calJed forth the enthusiasm of die masses 
over wide areas, it had not the idealism, or¬ 
ganisation or strength to build «p and sustain 
a state which could at that time have taken 
bver from the Brili.sh”. This verdict is actually 
sustained by the fact that militarily the revol¬ 
ution was a success. Delhi after ail was taken, 
the Mogul restored, and the capital held for 
months. But then, on the Indian side, nothing 
happened. Fighting is a far easier and simpler 
business than ruling. Neither a State adminis¬ 
trative machine nor a national consciousness 
were created. And the British were able to 
reconquer the capital, freely using troops levied 
in the newly annexed Punjab. India was not 
yet a nation, so she could not' yet be an 
independent nation. Almost another century of 
Britisli rule was indispensable, for the simple 
reason that no indigenous rule was available. 
Our concern is merely to note that the British 
Empire in India did in fact perform a role of 
regeneration as well as destruction, and that 
it did so precisely because, unlike some of the 
other mercantile empires, such as the Portu¬ 
guese or the Spanish, it persisted into the epoch , 
of industrial capitalism. It became indeed the 
main clement in one of the great capitalist 
empires, the British, and was onlv dissolved 
in the middle of the twentieth century. 

And yet how slowly and with what anguish 
did the regenerative clement in British rule 
in India begin to emerge out of the purely 
destructive. The destructive element persisted 
and predominated far into the nineteenth 
century. For example, liearly eighty years 
after the conquest of Bengal u reforming Gov¬ 
ernor-General, L.ord Wilfiam Cavendish-Ben¬ 
tinck, reported that “the bones of the cotton- 
weavers are bleaching the plains of India.’* 
There was, however, this difference between 
the eighteenth and the ninctcenth-ccntury deva- 
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stations. The earlier ruin was caused by what subject peoples. It is not that their countries 
was virtually direct plunder thinly disguised as remain altogether untouched. On the contrary 
commerce. But what, in the fourth decade of law and order may be established, railways 
the nineteenth century, was strewing the Indian built, pestilence conquered or abated, the peas- 
plains with the bones of her starved cotton ants protected. But if all this is not accom- 
weavers was not bad government, corruption panied by rapid industrial development the last 
or plundering traders. On the contrary, the state of the colony may actually become in 
methods of the British government in India had some respects worse than the first. For the 
by then vastly improved. What was having main effect of the positive features of imperial 
this deadly effect was simply the impact of rule is to produce a continuous and rapid rise 
machinc-madc Lancashire cotton cloth which in the population. And unless that rise is 
could yndcrcut the Indian handloom weavers, matched by all-round industrial development 
Nevertheless this new, and still destructive every potential benefit is swallowed up in mere 
results of the conquest had, as Marx saw, with- numbers. We shall find as the narrative pro¬ 
in it at least the possibility of regeneration. For cecds, moreover, that imperial governments 
what was happening to the Indian handloom can never achieve, and seldom even allow, such 
weavers was in one sense the same process that all-round development. The contrast between 
had just happened to the English handloom the history of .Tapan, the main Asiatic society 
weavers themselves, namely extirpation by the to remain genuinely independent, and that of 
Lancashire power looms. And yet the Indian peoples which were colonised, is striking in . 
case was far worse. The British handloom this connection. Thus right up to its term in 
weavers were fairly quickly (although extremely 1947 what could be claimed for British rule 
painfully) reabsorbed into the new, mushroom- ; was no more and no less than a profound dis¬ 
ing machine textile industry, or into the general turbance of a stagnant Asiatic society and the 
process of industrialisation which was going creation of the pre-requisites for development, 
on in Britain. But in India the positive side 

of the transformation, namely the creation of The .second half of the nineteenth century 
mechanised industry was delayed for many in India was, however, a period very different 
decades. In those decades the process of in- from Clive’s eighteenth-century “Augean 
dustrialisation which was destroying the hand- stables” of plunder. By 1860 a vast Victorian 
loom weavers was happening indeed: but it was decorum had settled upon the sub-continent, 
happening externally, in Britain. In India, In some respects this was the best and most 
therefore, the process was fatally one-sided, fruitful period of British rule. The military 
The hand textile industry was destroyed and success,^ and the political failure, of the Mutiny 
for decades no other grew to take its place. had alike demonstrated that, even when physi- 
A colonial country is almost inevitably sub- cal power had largely passed into Indian hands, 
ject to these terrible distortions in its develop- India was not yet capable of organising herself 
ment. Since its development comes from out- into an independent society. Indian nationa- 
side, and is imposed on it by alien rulers over lists of today (and by no means “men of the 
whom its people have not even indirect control, right”) have told me how much of responsible 
a colonial country is apt to suffer the horrors Indian opinion in the second half of the nine- 
of the industrial revolution while reaping its teenth century genuinely concurred in the view 
fruits but slowly and meagrely. This was to be that British rule was inevitable for the time 
the fate of India. It was not until almost the being and was conferring substantial benefits 
beginning of the twentieth centuxy that a great upon their country. (Gokhale. an outstanding 
machine textile industry was established by Indian leader of the period, called it “an act 
both Indian and British entrepreneurs in India, of providence”, for example.) 

(For it was not till then that India was allowed Nothing could be more opposite to its pre- 
to foster it with a tariff.) It was not till then vious phase than the mood and methods of 
that that network of railways, of which Marx British rule in the forty-three years from the 
had written fifty years earlier, was completed. Mutiny till 1900. Gone were all the worst 
And even then, it is doubtful if the Indian abuses of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
people as a whole experienced (or have experi- centuries. India was no longer ruled by a gang 
enced even yet for that matter) any direct of passionate adventurers, frantic to enrich 
benefit by way of a rising standard of life from themselves. She was ruled on the contrary by 
the process of industrialisation. This was, what was becoming the least corruptible, that 
above all, because of the most fatal, though for ablest and the most respectable of all the great 
long the least noticed, feature of the distorted bureaucracies of the world. Carefully recruited 
development which is habitually suffered by from the ordinary “firsts” and “good seconds” H^j 
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of British education, the Civil Service was 
becoming an intensely conscientious body. 
There is not the slightest doubt that its mem¬ 
bers put the interests of India, as they saw 
them, far above their own fortunes, and often 
above the supposed interests of Britain. They 
were willing, on occasions, to fight the interests 
of British businessmen and of the British Gov¬ 
ernment on behalf of “the dumb Indian 
masses", which they genuinely conceived of as 
their wards. 

But this feeling of guardianship for the 
Indian peasant masses was associated with a 
growing hostility to the educated Indian middle- 
class which was emerging. Tlie austere I.C.S. 
official in his bungalow was sure that the new 
Indian merchants, businessmen and lawyers 
were going to exploit “their” peasants. And 
so, no doubt, they were: the Indian middlc- 
• class exploited the classes below it in just the 
same way as do middle-classes everywhere 
else at comparable stages of social develop¬ 
ment. But what the I.C.S. officials forgot was 
that, certainly at that time, no way forward 
for a people had been found, other than to 
grow out of itself such an exploiting, but also 
innovating and progressive, middle-class as this, 

'Thus there were losses as well as gains in 
this transformation of the nature of British rule 
in India. Decency and distance had succeeded 
pillage and intimacy. If the new rulers of 
India were incomparably more disinterested 
than the old, they also had far less to do with 
the Indians themeslves. Especially after the 
.Mutiny, the fatal doctrine of racial superiority 
came more and more to dominate the imagin¬ 
ations of the British in India. Perhaps the 
deterioration in this respect can be made con¬ 
crete from the records of my own family. 
During the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies two of my collateral ancestors. Colonel 
Kirkpatrick and Edward Strachev, had rnarried 
what the late-ninetccnth-century British would, 
so offensively, have called native women. Kirk¬ 
patrick had married a Bengali lady of a distin¬ 
guished family and Strachey a Persian princess, 
in each c;ase, so far as the family records go. 
without exciting the least adverse comment'or 
injuring their careers in any way. How un¬ 
thinkable such alliances w'ould have been to my 
great-uncles. Sir John and Sir Richard Strachey, 
who were members of the Governor-General’s 
Council in the eighteen-seventies. This terrible 
withdrawal of genuine human community went 
far to undo—in some respects it more than 
undid — the good which the immense improve¬ 
ment in British conduct might have done for 
the relations of the two great peoples. More¬ 
over another curse had descended upon the 
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late-nineteenth-century British administrators; 
the curse of the doctrinaire. Laisser jaire in 
general and free trade in particular had become 
the secular religion of the British middle-class. 
The application of its dogmas to India had 
frightful consequences. Mr. Philip Woodruff 
in the second volume of his well-lmown work, 
The Men Who Ruled India, entitled The 
Guardians (a work specially, and worthily, 
devoted to celebrating the achievements of the 
I.C.S.), describes what‘happened in the matter 
of famine relief. In 1866 the crops failed in 
the province of Orissa. The members of the 
Board of Revenue who advised the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Cecil Bcadon, were: — 

“ *... held by the most rigid rules of the 
direct political economy'. They rejected 
‘almost with horror’ the idea of importing 
grain. They would not even allow the 
authorities in Orissa to take the grain from 
a ship which ran ashore on their coast in 
March. It was bound for Calcutta and to 
Calcutta the grain must go. In fact, it rotted 
in the holds while plans were made to 
move it. 

“At Haileybury, everyone had learnt that 
political economy was a matter of laws, that 
money and goods would move by themselves 
in ways beneficial to mankind. The less 
any government interfered with natural 
movements, the better. If there was real 
scarcity in Orissa, prices would rise, grain- 
dealers from elsewhere would be attracted 
and would hurry grain to where it was need¬ 
ed. If the government tried to anticipate 
this process, they would cause waste and 
incur loss.... By the time relief came a 
quarter of the population were dead.” 

It is true that as a result of the famines of 
1866, 1868 and 1874, this insane doctrine was 
revised and a “Famine Code” which suspended 
the “laws” of political economy was drawn up 
in 1880 by Sir Richard Strachey, But allow¬ 
ing men to starve to death lest feeding them in¬ 
terfere with doctrine was only the most ex¬ 
treme example of .something which will concern 
us throughout this narrative. For if, after 1880, 
it was possible to interfere with “economic 
laws” when actual famine had broken out, this 
was by no means the case at any other time. 
On the contrary, laissv f.iire in its most rigid 
interpretation remained the creed of the men 
who conducted the economic policy of the gov¬ 
ernment of India to the very end of the British 
period. (It is true that in the latter years they 
had to yield to some extent to Indian pressure 
in the matter of tariffs, but unwillingly.) 

We here catch a first glimpse of what will 
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be a major theme of these pages. Whatever 
may be our view of the advantages or disad- 
vaijtages of laisser faire, free trade economics; 
for a highly developed society such as Britain, 
it is now clear that an undeveloped society 
simply cannot develop if it is subjected to such 
a policy. The ancient hand-technique indus¬ 
tries of a country such as India will be crush¬ 
ed, and the establishment of machine-technique 
industries prevented. The undeveloped coun¬ 
try will remain at a present level, with a few 
large scale enterprises in the extractive indus¬ 
tries, working for export. Under A//v.vtT/u/re 
and free trade between countries at unequal 
stages of development there is an overriding 
tendency for the gap between a developed and 
an undeveloped country to grow wider indefi¬ 
nitely. It was this tyranny of the unbridled 
market which the British imposed upon India: 
and this subtle tyranny almost undid all the 
truly noble and selfless work which “The 
Guardians'" were doing in other respects. Why 
did these virtuous men do such terrible things? 
Was it because they were, as Keynes wrote, 
“the slaves of some defunct economist”; was 
it, in other words, mere intellectual error on 
their part? Or was laisser jaire, free trade 
dogma a cloak for imposing the (supposed) 
interests of Britain upon the subject people? 
The question is still a burning one. For we 
shall find that even today, when most of the 
subject peoples arc politically free, the attempt 
is still being made to catch, or hold, them in 
an intellectual net which will prevent them 
making those drastic and continuous interfer¬ 
ences with the laws of international trade, 
which they must make if they are to have any 
hope of developing their countries. 

Leading Indians are today ready to pay 
generous tribute to the work of the British ad¬ 
ministrators in the second half of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Considering both the ever-in¬ 
creasing distance at which they were held by 
those administrators and the failure to initiate 
economic development, the extent to which 
the British achievement of the period is un¬ 
derstood and appreciated in India today is 
remarkable. 

Many devoted British administrators were 
building the railways, the canals, the roads — 
the whole “infrastructure”, to use a convenient 
present-day military term — of modern indus¬ 
trial development. Together with the splendid 
administrative and fiscal structure of the l.C.S. 
and the development of perhaps unsuitable, 
but yet considerable, educational and judicial 
systems, these were massive achievements. 
Nor is it true to say with Marx that this work 
was done simply and solely in the interests of 
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Britain and in order to enable her capitalists 
to make more money out of India. That this 
was one motive, no one who represents the 
jute constituency of Dundee in the British Par¬ 
liament (as I do at the present time), or visits 
Calcutta with its immense jute and cotton mills 
(still sometimes Scottish, or English, managed), 
can avoid becoming aware of. But yet the 
real development was immensely more compli¬ 
cated than that. 

The British visitor to present-day India 
would be more, or perhaps less, than human 
if he did not take a pride in the mighty lega¬ 
cies to India which his countrymen have left. 

In the physical sphere the trunk railways, with 
their huge steel or masonry bridges over the 
great rivers, will surely remain the memorial 
of our empire in India, as do the Roman 
roads of Europe to the Romans, or as do the 
Taj Mahal and the forts and palaces of 
the Moguls to the former conquerors of India. 

At the ancient city of Agra the monuments of 
the Moslem Raj and the British Raj can be 
conveniently compared. If one stands on the 
battlements of the Red Fort of Akbar, one may 
see at one and the same time the vast aery, 
dream of the Taj, and the two great railway 
bridges spanning the Jumna. TTte Taj rcllecls 
the sensibility of Shah Jehan, the artist-emperor 
of the se\'enteenlh cehtury. The two bridges, 
on the other hand, are worthy monuments of 
the workaday, sturdy, unlovely energy' of the 
nineteenth-century British. Both are the herit¬ 
ages of present-day India. 

The second legacy of the British, the human 
' network ‘ of an efficient administrative Civil 
Service covering tlic face of the sub'-cbhtinent, 

: ^so stands today as firmly as do the railways. 

It has been completely Tndianised, but its tra- 
ilitions, its methods of work, its whole way of 
life, are almost absurdly familiar to anyone 
who knows Whitehall. And, with all its faults, 
the existence of such a service, when compared 
with the administrative vacuum which con¬ 
fronts many another of the major undeveloped 
countries today, is a priceless asset. 

The third major British legacy ‘to India, 
hamcly' Pari iamenta ry democracy, docs not 
date from the period wTiich we are consider¬ 
ing. On the contrary, the nineteenth-century 
British administrators would almost all have 
denied- the possibility of introducing such a 
system into India in any foreseeable future. As 
we shall note, the tardiness with which democ¬ 
racy was brought to India had grave con¬ 
sequences. Still, in the nick of time, though 
I unwillingly and as a result of Indian pressure, 
ia Parliamentary system was established, so 116 
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that here, too, India inherited both the Lok 
Sabba, or Central, Federal Parliament, and the 
Parliaments of the Constituent States. She 
possessed a workable machine of government 
which could hold the vast nation together. 
Nevertheless in my view the mid-Victorian 
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period was the real heyday of British rule in 
India. The succeeding Edwardian viccroyal- 
ties of Curzon and of Hardinge were more 
magnificent. But by then the justification of 
arbitrary British rule was fast coming to an 
end. 



WHAT HAPPENED TO BRITAIN 


The British conquest of India had moment¬ 
ous economic and political consequences for 
Britain also. 

In order to consider the economic conse¬ 
quences we shall have to return to the last 
decades of the eighteenth century, and trace, 
if vve can, the effect upon the development of 
the British economy of the unequal trade which 
the East India Company was carrying on with 
India. For it was during these decades that 
the British economy went through that hither¬ 
to unprecedented transformation which we 
now call primary industralisation. 

Indian historians, following Romesh Chandra 
Dutt, a school of American and British his¬ 
torians, such as Brook Adams and William 
Digby, as idso Marxist analysts, such as R. P. 
Dutt, have taken the view that the fruits of 
the pillage of India in the late eighteenth cen¬ 
tury played a major part in providing the in¬ 
itial capital for the contemporary industrial re¬ 
volution in Britain. This is one aspect of the 
theory of “the drain”, as it is often called, 
which has played a major part in ’ Indian 
nationalist propaganda. We must attempt to 
assess what really happened. For it will appear 
that this whole issue of whether,, or to what 
extent, one country can get fat by’ battening 
upon another: or, conversely, of whether, or 
to what extent, one country can help another 
over the critical period in its development, is 
of the highest present-day political importance. 
It is certainly a natural assumption thait a 
“drain” of unrequited value, extorted from 
India (and the West Indies) by Britain not 
only had dire consequences for the former but 
also greatly helped the latter to industrialise. 
The question is a quantitative one. How big 
a part of that precious initial store of capital, 
117 command over which alone enables a nation 


to begin to industrialise, was provided by the 
British imperial conquests? 

In order to answer such a question we shall 
have to look at the amount of wealth trans- 
Icrred, unrequited, to Britain, and then attempt 
to analyse what that wealth really was. In 
some cases of conquest the amount of wealth 
forcibly transferred to the conqueror can be 
estimated without undue difliculty. The treas¬ 
ure which Spain drew from South and Central 
America in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is fairly well known, for example. 
This is partly because it took the direct and 
simple form of the importation of gold and 
silver. 

No such simple calculation can be made in 
the case of the East India Company’s trade 
with India. In the first place, far from’import¬ 
ing bullion or precious metals into Britain, the 
Company was, even after the conquest, hard 
put to it to avoid exporting them both to India. 
What it imported from India were above all 
textiles. Up to the conquest these were paiu 
for in gold and silver. After the conquest of 
Bengal, the Company attempted not to pay 
lor them at all, but to raise the money for 
their purchase by taxation in the province, and 
in otlicr provinces too as the conquest extend¬ 
ed. This ideal of the Company's ships going out 
empty and returning laden >vith free goods was 
never quite achieved. But it was approached. 

'I'hc explanation of why the devastation of 
Bengal seems to have resulted in relatively 
piodest gains for Britain, is, surely, that pillage 
IS an almost incredibly wasteful process. Clive’s 
salt monopoly and the virtual monopolising of 
trade by the C'ompany’s servants and their 
agents produced the famine of 1770 and re¬ 
duced much of Bengal, in Cornw^allis's phrase, 
to “a jungle inhabited only by wild beasts”. 
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But that did not mean that it enriched Britain 
to any remotely comparable degree. By far 
the -greater part of the values taken from 
Bengal were simply lost to both countries. 
Only a minor part was successfully brought to 
Hngland. 

Nevertheless, the iiiHow to Britain of un¬ 
requited value, while not very great, may still 
have been significant for the economy. Let us 
consider the example of the Berrin};ton. a ship 
with cargo worth LI 19,000, (Rs. 1.5,86,270) 
which reached London in 1885. Let us sup¬ 
pose that a particular “lot” of calicoes, camb¬ 
rics or silks, was sold at the Company’s auc¬ 
tions to an Austrian buyer for, say, £10,000 
(Rs. 1,33,300). Let us further suppose that 
this £10,000 enabled the Company to pay 
part of its debt to the Berrinaton’s most dis¬ 
tinguished passenger, Warren Hastings, the 
Company's retiring Governor-General. During 
his period of office the Governor-General had 
made, in one way or another, considerable 
sums which he had then lent, in Bengal, to the 
Company. These debts had now to be repaid 
to him out of the sales of the Company’s goods. 
Thus the £10,000 now passed to him. 

Now let us consider what Hastings did with 
the money and with all the other sums so paid 
to him. One thing which he did was to buy 
back his ancestral manor of Daylcsford in 
Worcestershire and re-equip the estate. And 
in this he was typical of many of the Nawobs. 
The theme of repurchasing or redeeming run¬ 
down or mortgaged family estates runs through 
the histories of the early “Indians”. This, for 
example, was Clive's own first action. And 
this was the result of my ancestor. Sir Henry 
Strachey's, iirst voyage to India. Imprudent 
management had so heavily mortgaged the 
family estate in Somerset that it would have 
been lost within a few months of the time 
when Clive engaged the young Strachey as his 
Secretary for his third and last voyage to 
India. When Clive discovered this situation, 
he, with characteristic magnificence, lent 
Strachey £10,000 (Rs. 1.33,300) to be duly 
repaid when Strachey got his share-out of the 
system of bcticr-regulated pillage which, as 
we noticed, Clive went out to establish in 
Bengal. Again Scotland contains many an 
estate, the land of which was originally drain¬ 
ed or the farm improved, by returning 
“Indians’’, who owed their places and oppor¬ 
tunities to Dundas. For in the seventeen- 
eighties and nineties Dundas, as the younger 
Pitt’s political manager in such matters, was 
busily staffing India with his compatriots. The 
significance of this for our purpose is that many 
of the Nawobs appear to have used their for- 
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tunes productively when they came home. They 
invested in improving their estates or in buying 
new ones. They took part in the revolution 
in agricultural technique which was going on 
throughout the eighteenth century and which 
underlay and made possible the industrial 
revolution. 

in order to trace the significance of this, 
let us return to our imaginary example of the 
£ 10,000 “loi” of textiles sold to an Austrian 
buyer out of the />Vrrm,cn;Ai’.s cargo. Since the 
textiles had been taken fiom Bengal without 
any equivalent value being sent there, the 
transaction meant that Britain could now im¬ 
port £10,000 of corn, or anything else, with¬ 
out having to make and export anything in 
return. If, on the other hand, the silks in the 
carp w'erc .sold to an English buyer the trans¬ 
action meant that the wealthier classes in 
Britain could satisfy their desire for fine tex¬ 
tiles, again without any Briti.sh labour being 
used up for that purpose. In general the 
acquisition of this amount of unrequired im¬ 
ports meant that the existing standards of life 
of the British people could be maintained with 
less British labour. An amount ol labour 
which would have been needed to produce 
£ 10,000 worth of goods had been freed for 
other purposes. Therefore this quantity — let 
us say for argument 500 man-years — ot 
British labour, were now available for such 
purposes as improving the productivity of the 
Nawob’s estates, or more dramatically, for 
building Mr, Boulton’s and Mr, Watt’s new 
steam engines in Birmingham. 

This argument is only valid, however, upon 
the hypothesis, that the available supply 
of British labour was fully employed. 

For if it was not then there was no need to 
“free” a part of it in order to improve estates 
or build steam engines There are no such 
things as eighteenth-century employment sta¬ 
tistics. But for the sake of simplicity let us 
assume full employment for the moment, and 
continue to trace the effect of the receipt of the 
unrequited value from India on that assump¬ 
tion. 

V/orkers could now be spared for tfie above 
purposes without anyone being the poorer 
during the time before their work on the 
estates or the steam engines had resulted in 
any more consumers' goods being available. 

That is the point to be observed. If it had 
not been for the unrequited import of the 
£10,000 (Rs. 1,33,300) worth of goods, the 
diversion of 500 man-years of labour to in¬ 
vestment must have reduced the supply of 
goods for immediate consumption correspond¬ 
ingly. It is only by means of the advent of 118 
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some outside, adventitious, aid that a commu¬ 
nity, already fully employed on sustaining its 
own standard of life, can divert some of its 
resources to producing new capital goods, with¬ 
out reducing its standards. Of course, as soon 
as the initial job has been done the jurtlier 
production of capital goods becomes far easier. 
In our example, as soon as the first Nawob’s 
estates had been improved and were producing 
more food with less labour, or as soon as the 
new steam engines had been sent to Lanca¬ 
shire and were turning the spindles and driv¬ 
ing the shuttles, so that more shirts were being 
made by fewer workers, the thing became sclL 
perpetuating. More and more workers were 
each year freed to produce more machines 
which, in turn, freed more workers. It is that 
first agonising pull off the dead centre of an 
undeveloped and unchanging technique of pro¬ 
duction which is the trouble. At that juncture 
an import of even quite a modest amount of 
unrequited value can be imported. The pre¬ 
sent-day importance of getting this basic econo¬ 
mic consideration clear will emerge. For to¬ 
day the positions as between not only India 
and Britain, but the under-developed and the 
highly-developed worlds in general, is just the 
opposite to the eighteenth-century situation. 
Then it was Britain which was in the throes 
of the first critical stage of industrialisation. 
And she managed to lay her hands on some 
unrequited value from abroad to help her 
through it. Today it is India and the other 
, undeveloped nations which face that same 
crisis. And dire will be the consequences un¬ 
less they arc enabled to borrow', or are given, 

. some unrequited value in their turn. 

When we have once realised this vital fact, 
however, we must not exaggerate the part 
which the import of unrequited value from 
India played in the British industrial revolu¬ 
tion. Other major influences were ut work. 
For example, if Duplieux instead of Clive had 
conquered India; if the spoils had flowed to 
Paris, not London, would the Industrial Revo¬ 
lution have first taken place in France instead 
of Britivn? Imperialist gains did not. in ray 
view, play anything like so decisive a part as 
that. There were more important sources for 
the accumulation of the primary capital which 
made possible the industrial revolution in 
Britain. Much the large.st of them, was the 
agricultural revolution, niaiked by the enclos¬ 
ures, which had been going on, not only since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century fwith 
its great technical achievements), but since be¬ 
fore L'>00. Every decade the food necessary 
to sustain the British population at a given 
119 standard of life, and the wool to clothe them. 
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were being produced by a slightly smaller num¬ 
ber of workers. This freed a slowly but steadi¬ 
ly expanding number of workers for making 
the steam engines and, still more important, 
for building the roads and digging the canals 
of eighteenth-century Britain. The process of 
“freeing’' the former peasants from not only 
their food-producing labour, but also, and 
particularly, from their hereditary holdings, 
was a savage business: but this was the way 
in which productivity in agriculture rose and 
so provided the basis of all subsequent devcl- 
opmeni. This internal process resulted, a: 
certain times and places, in a terrible initial 
fall in the peasants’ standard of life, but it 
provided resources which were probably many 
times as important as the unrequited imports 
of the East India C’ompany and the other im¬ 
perial spoils such as the slave-produced sugar 
of the West Indies. 

It is true that all this labour might have 
been freed from its previous employment and 
then not re-employed on capital accumula¬ 
tion. It might simply have rotted and perished 
unused. And some of it did. But in eighteenth- 
century Britain, almost uniquely up to that time, 
much at least of this freed labour (though 
after immense sulTcring) actually found new' 
employment in capital accumulation — in what 
we now call development. That was the re¬ 
markable thing: that is what has to be account¬ 
ed for. Naturally, the major explanation is 
the break-through in technique (the greatest 
since the invention of the wheel) associated 
with the steam engine which was occurring at 
the same time and place Nevertheless it is 
precisely in this respect that the receipt of un¬ 
requited value from India may have played 
an important role. It provided a basis for the 
liquid funds — capital in readily disposal form 
— which is so hard to accumulate 'and which 
plays a major role in the actual application 
of new techniques. That the “enterprisers” of 
the early industrial revolution were able to 
find banks and finance houses able and willing 
to finance them may have been partly due to 
the unrequited gains of the unequal trade of the 
Fast India Company and its imitators. 

The po liti cal as distinct from the economic 
consequences for Britain of having acquired 
the empire of India were far-reaching. It wa.- 
by taking power over this vast Asian sub-con¬ 
tinent that Britain decisively launched hcrscif 
upon the imperial course. 

It is true that already during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries Britain, and to a 
lesser extent France also, were acquiring cok>- 
nies of a very different type from India. These- 



were colonies which had been inhabited thin¬ 
ly and by peoples so primitive that they could 
be exterminated, driven into the interior, or 
absorbed. Thus their former territories could 
be actually peopled by Europeans. The main 
territoric’s of this character acquired by the 
Europeans were North America, which was 
steadily peopled by the British as to what is 
now the Eastern United States, and by the 
French as to what is no\v Eastern C’anada, and 
the Southern Mississippi Valley; and, in the 
■early nineteenth century, Australia and New 
Zealand, which began to be peopled by the 
ISritish. 

If we add such large areas as tliesc, in which 
actual European settlement was beginning, to 
the Spanish and Portuguese Americas and to 
the trading posts in Asia and Africti which 
had come or were coming into European pos¬ 
session, we get a picture of a world in which, 
at or about the year 1770, the European states 
must have seemed about to acquire, immedia¬ 
tely. by far the larger part of the earth. Three 
major areas of the explored world alone re¬ 
mained quite independent of them, namely the 
Moslem world of Western Asia plus South- 
Eastern Europe and North Africa, under the 
Turkish Empire; China, under the still vigorous 
rule of the Manchus, and Japan in its still 
untouched feudalism. But in the event, an 
immediate European conquest of the world did 
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not occur. If we now look at the world as 
it was, say, seventy years later, in 1840, the 
possessions of the European states are smaller, 
not larger. In particular, all three of the 
Americans, with relatively small exceptions, 
had become independent. 

Nor was this major ebb in the imperial tide 
counterbalanced by forward moves in Africa. 

The European possessions remained mere trad¬ 
ing posts upon the periphery of the continent. 

In Asia alone the imperialist process still went 
forw'ard. And this was above all due to the 
fact that the British completed their conquest 
of India in these eighty years. By the fail of 
the Sikh kingdoms of the Punjab in 1849, the 
original colony of Bengal had become, in all 
but name, the British empire in India. With 
the supjircssion of the mutiny ten years later 
its power was consolidated and in 1876 it re¬ 
ceived the name of Empire. It was this ac¬ 
quisition by a European nation of sovereignty 
over one of the two major civilisations of Asia 
which determined the fact that European con¬ 
quest proceeded in Asia, while it receded in 
the Americans and stood still in Africa. For 
the extension of European, and predominantly 
British, power further into Asia during the lirst 
two-thirds of the nineteenth century was essen¬ 
tially based upon the fact that the British had 
become a major Asiatic power. 



"THE RELAXING GRASP” 


i’rom this point imperialism followed a 
course which reached its climax \^hen the 
competing empires fell upon each other in the 
lirst World War, But during the imperialist 
heyday itself, just before the outbreak, of war, 
there had occurred a momentous innovation 
in British policy in India. It was the begin¬ 
ning of a policy by which Britain relaxed her 
grasp on her empire. The innovation 
"as something more than one of the scries 
eigi.„aj.iirt.s by which British rule in India had 
Pitt s p^roved. 

reforms, on a road which 
■) Indians taking over the task of 


ruling themselves. All that was done was the 
establishment of certain elected local govern¬ 
ment bodies with very restricted .powers. 
Nevertheless it was by following this patli that 
there became possible, not Indian independ¬ 
ence itself — that would have come in any 
case — but the achievement of Indian inde¬ 
pendence in a far less revolutionary, violent 
and destructive way than might have been ex¬ 
pected. This beginning of the process of 
establishing free, democratic institutions was 
genuinely voluntary in the sense that nothing 
compelled the British Government to move in 
this direction. Indian nationalist pressure was 
growing but was still by no means strong 120 
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enough to have insisted on reform. The British 
liberal statesmen of the day seem to have had 
the foresight to realise that future disaster for 
Britain and India could only be avoided by 
setting the feet of both countries upon the road 
which led towards democracy and inde¬ 
pendence. 

Under the shock of the first World War, the 
British Government moved further. The 
Montague-Chelmsford reforms were put into 
elicct at the beginning of the intcr-war period. 
They established a fairly signiiicant measure of 
Indian responsible government in each of the 
provinces of British India, but they left the 
central government untouched in British hands 
and they left unsolved the problem of the 
Princely States which still covered, it should 
be recalled, two-fifths of India. Finally in 1936 
an Act was passed which gave fairly complete 
and responsible self-government in the pro¬ 
vinces and would have given (if Congress had 
been w'illing to accept it) some, much slighter, 
measure of responsible self-government at the 
centre. As important in some respects, tliere 
occurred a partial, but highly significant. 
Indianisation of the Civil Service, and to a 
lesser extent of the officer corps of the armed 
services. All this would, of course, completely 
misrepresent what happened in India bctvvcei. 
the wars if it suggested that there was a smooth 
or easy process b)”^ which reforms were benev¬ 
olently handed down by the British authori¬ 
ties to a passive and grateful India. On the 
contrary, each of these steps was only taken 
- more or less reluctantly, under Indian nation- 
> alist pressure which by 1918 was becoming 
! really strong. This pressure was the prime 
mover but it was supported by much Liberal 
and Labour opinion in Britain itself. 

The constitutional reforms thus enacted 
created the basic machinery of democratic. 
Parliamentary political life and provided, at 
least in the provinces, a field in which the 
Indian nationalists could operate democratic¬ 
ally rather than in a purely revolutionary man¬ 
ner. Out of a many-sided struggle with the 
British aythorities for reforms and cdnccsslons 
the Indian Congress party grew' uji. The 
. growth of this all-Indian nationalist movement 
^ organised upon modern lines was the decisive 
thing. What was being created, on the one 
hand by the slow retreat of British power, and 
on the other by the ever more vigorous asser¬ 
tion of Indian nationhood, was a shadow gov¬ 
ernment capable of taking over and running 
the country if and when the British left. 
(Moreover this shadow government was of the 
democratic and parliamentary kind.) As we 
J2l nofed in regard to the Mutiny, the creation of 
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this alternative government was the indispen- 
.sable pre-requisite of freedom. Until and un-, 
less this could be accomplished India could 
not be free: she could not be free, however 
badly the British behaved or however much 
she longed for freedom. For no country can 
be free till she can create the institutions and 
political organisations necessary for ruling 
herself. 

No vi.sitor to present-day India can doubt 
that what really has' made the self-govern¬ 
ment of the sub-continent possible (in addi¬ 
tion to the British legacies of the Civil Service, 
the armed forces and the railways) is Con-:, 
gress. Congress is a nation-wide political or¬ 
ganisation with its roots in the 50l),0()0 villages 
of India and at its head a group of politicians 
who really know each otlier. The leaders ol 
Congress have worked together for twenty 
years and more, have been to prison together, 
have quarrelled and made it up. know each 
other’s faults and strong points, have struggled 
not only with the British, but with each other 
for place and advancement — they are, in 
fact, a real professional leadership of a real' 
political party in the modern sense. Such a 
party is not. usually, a very idealistic or 
starry-eyed thing: it is an intensely human 
thing. But the possession of one, or much 
better more than one, of these remarkable or¬ 
ganisations called political parties, with their 
group-of dominant personalities at the top, is 
indispensable for running a country in the 
contemporary democratic manner by means of 
parliamentary institutions. The fact that India 
jxissesses at any rate one such party, is the 
decisive fruit of the long struggle for independ¬ 
ence. Moreover, the fact that Congress has 
emerged as a democratic, parliamentary poli¬ 
tical party, permitting the existence of rival 
parties and conducting genuinely free elec¬ 
tions, is the result of the way in which that 
strii.ngle was conducted on both sides. If the 
British had been unyielding and had not gra¬ 
dually introduced parliamentary institutions 
into India during the last forty years of British 
rule, the nationalist movement must have or- 
nanised itself in a revolutionary form: it must 
have become either a nationalist junta, like the 
Kuomintang in China, or, more probably in 
contemporary conditions, a communist party. 

It cannot be claimed that the British 
authorities between the wars realised all this. 
.All that they did w'as slowly and rehietantly 
to give ground before the mounting agitation 
of Gandhi’s varirnis campaigns. But thai was 
enough: it was enough to enable the Indiaii 
nationalist movement to be conducted along 
predominantly non-revolutionary lines, even to- 
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some exlenl along parliamentary lines, while 
■achieving a sufficient minimum of progress to 
avoid discrediting those methods. 

The question remains: why did the British 
imperialists behave in this way? After all, no 

* other imperialists have ever, in a major "ih- 

' stance, done anything of the sort. Faced as 

* they rejKjatedly have been with ever-growing 
nationalist movements of revolt, all otner im¬ 
perialists have, on the contrary, resorted to 
ever-increasing force and violence, have held 
in check or suppressed such movements for a 
long time, and in the end have often perished 

- with them in a common ruin. We encounter 
here for the first time a question that will re¬ 
peatedly occupy our attention. For the intro¬ 
duction before the war of a measure of self- 
government into India (limited and tentative 
as it was) was a step of immense importance. 

“ The eventual liberation of India to which it 
led, much more even than the grant of self- 
government to the old dominions in the nine¬ 
teenth century, was a decisive event. For it 
has led to the comparatively peaceful dissolu¬ 
tion of by far the world’s largest colonial 
empire, and by so doing has changed the his¬ 
tory of the world. My own view of the motives 
which made the men of my nation act in this 
historically unique way will emerge. Here let 
us merely note that it is possible either to make 
the most lofty claims for the moral superiority 
of an imperial nation which has behaved in 
this way, or, on the other hand, to dismiss 
the whole thing as an exhibition of weakness 
and pusillanimity. It will appear that for my 
part, and when all allowances have been made 
for the inevitability of the outcome, and for 
our strange mixture of motives, I am immen¬ 
sely proud of what has been done, and o! the 
way in whieh it has been done. 

It is important not to overlook the part 
played by anti-imperialist movements of 
opinion in Britain at the same time as the 
nationalist movements were appearing in the 
colonised and semi-colonised parts of the 
world. I’he beginning of a revival of anti- 
imperialist opinion may be traced in Britain 
to the period immediately before the outbreak 
of the first World War. Hobson, writing in 
1902 could, it is true, sec nothing before 
Britain but an ever-mounting tide of imperial¬ 
ist passion. Revising his book for a new edi¬ 
tion in 1905, he was still more pessimistic. 
He thouglit that the adoption of protection, or 
tarilT reform, by Britain, which he saw as the 
natural concomitant at home of imperialism 
abroad, was inevitable. The appeal of pro¬ 
tection, he wrote, “made to the separate in¬ 
terests of producers is almost certain to be 
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succes^tful in a people of low education and 
intelligence”. Yet the very next year saw the 
great Liberal victory of 1906, which proved 
to be a victory not merely, or m the end prin¬ 
cipally, of Free Trade, but of what were at 
least to become anti-imperialist forces. It is 
true that the Liberal imperialists predominated 
in the ensuing Liberal administrations. Never¬ 
theless, a genuine process of the liberalisation 
and dcmocratisation of British life had begun. 

Never again would the hold of that ganglion 
of social forces which so overawed Hobson be 
secure. Moreover the British wage-earning 
class had begun, with the appearance of forty 
Labour Members in the Commons, the long 
business of securing their own parliamentary 
representation. The process of social reform 
and with it the attempt, at least, to redistribute 
the national income more equitably, which, 
as Hobson laments, had been interrupted by 
the new imperialism, was taken up again and 
pressed. 

Here the basic economic issue already 
discussed re-emerges. If capilalisni has 
the inherent tendencies vshich Professor 
•Myrclai, for example, attributes to it: if it 
always and everywhere, unless powerfully 
counteracted, tends to give to him that hath 
and take from him that hath not, then such 
a redistribution of the national income was in¬ 
dispensable if anti-imperialist policies were to 
be practicable. For unless it had been carried 
out unmanageable surpluses would have made 
ever more massive foreign investment, atid the 
imperialism which went with it, inevitable. 
Hobson realised that this was the decisive 
thing: he realised, that is to say, that for such 
highly-geared capitalist economies as the 
British the sole alternative to the outward 
surge of imperialism lay precisely in redressing 
the social and economic balance of the nation 
in favour of the wage-earners. 7’his process 
was seriously begun in 1909 by the “People’s • 
Budget” of Mr. Lloyd George and by the en¬ 
suing Liberal social reforms. 

During the war of 1914-18 the franchise 
was decisively extended. Between the wars 
the-democratic tide ebbed and floweel; never¬ 
theless on the whole it mounted, and the pos¬ 
sibility of that decisive redressing of the 
balance of the economy, and of society as a 
whole, which could alone make imperialism 
unnecessary to such societies as ours, came 
into sight. 

The third factor which must undoubtedly be 
taken into account in this connection is the 
emergence of the Soviet Union. The Russian 
Revolution of 1917 had a profound effect upon 
the minds of many of the leaders of the nation- 122 
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alist movements in the colonial territories. 
They saw it primarily as an anti-imper¬ 
ialist event. They felt that Russia, one 
of the world empires, had, as it were, changed 
sides, and was now an ally of theirs. It was 
not so much the change of economic system 
which was significant for them as the fact that 
the Russian Government was now for ever 
denouncing the imperialists, and sometimes 
giving help and encouragement to the nation¬ 
alist movements. True, as the twenty inter- 
war years wore on, the ugly sides of the Stalin¬ 
ist regime became more and more undeniably 
visible: but this made much less impression 
upon the colonial nativmalists that it did upon 
the European and American wage-earners. 
Here was the government of a great power 
which might at any rate help them. That was 
enough to still nearly all doubts in the minds 
of both the leaders and the rank and file of 
the colonial nationalisms. 

Nevertheless, in 1939, at the end of the 
inter-war period, and in spite of each and all 
of the above developments, imperialism as a 
world system still maintained itself as the main 
form taken by the relationship between the 
■developed and the under-developed parts of the 
world. If the grasp of the European imperial¬ 
ists had visibly weakened, that might be 
counter-balanced in the event, many observers 
felt, by the growth of non-European empires, 
lapan was already clanking forward. And if 
America had not yet moved, that was certainly 
not for lack of the power to do so: the inclina¬ 
tion it was felt, would come in due’ course. 
The nationalist movements in the colonial terri¬ 
tories had made progress in some places, such 
as India, but they were in acute danger of total 
suppression in Oiina, and over much of the 
rest of the colonial world, including most of 
the rest of the British Empire, they had hardly 
appeared. There was little sign of the sudden 
end to which nearly all of the existing imperial 
structures were to come in the course of less 
than twenty years. 


'Fhe events of the second World War are still 
close enobgh for it to be difficult indeed to 
see them in perspective. In particular it is 
difficult to remember that two vast new 
empires, namely the empire of Germany over 
Europe and the Empire of Japan over two- 
thirds of China and over much of the rest of 
South-East Asia (except India) were actually 
established, and actually functioned for two 
or three years, during the nineteen-forties. 
(The German empire over Europe was 
atypical In that it was, partly, exercised over 
123 highly-developed and contiguous countries: but 
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the Japanese empire over China and much of 
South-^ast Asia was similar in structure to the 
traditional colonial empires which we have 
been studying.) The momentary apparition of. 
these major empires, and Ihcic immediate des¬ 
truction, are alike of high significance. On the 
one hand the fact that these empires appeared, 
however briefly, upon the stage of history de¬ 
monstrates how undeniable it is that the kind 
of economies which began, as we saw, to deve¬ 
lop about 1870 typically strive to establish 
empires. Moreover these last, momentary, 
empires set about their characteristic tasks of 
exploitation with a will. Indeed they exploited 
their subject peoples far more ruthlessly than 
any modern empire had done. 

On the other hand, the fact that, after a 
merely momentary existence, these two vast 
imperial structures were totally destroyed 
teaches a very different lesson. It is true that 
they were partly destroyed by two rivals, Amer¬ 
ica and Britain. But that is only part, and 
not the most significant part, of the story. I'lie 
destruction of the two momentary empires of 
Germany and Japan was visibly accomplished 
by other forces also. The fust of these forces 
was Russia; and Russia even in her most repul¬ 
sively Stalinist form was not merely another 
capitalist Second, the anti-imperialist 

forces, appearing now in almost all the colonies 
and semi-colonics of the empires, got at this 
juncture their opportunity to play a real pan 
in history. For here were the imperialists re¬ 
peating their internecine conflict. It w'as the 
catastrophe of the second World War which 
finally drove imperialism into retreat. More¬ 
over, in the years that have passed since 1945 
the most remarkable developments in the whole 
bizarre history of the imperialist epoch have 
taken place. For these events have diverged 
from any pattern foreseen by any student of 
imperialism. 

In order to realise the extent of this diver¬ 
gence it is only necessary to envisage what 
might have been expected to have happened 
after the second World War, if the established 
policies of the imperialist powers could have 
been pursued without interruption. In that 
case the vast territories of the momentary em¬ 
pires of Germany and Japan would have cornc. 
predominantly at least, under the rule, in one 
form or another, of the surviving empires, of 
Britain to .some extent no doubt, but predomi¬ 
nantly, of course, of America, which was now 
by far the stronger. But this has not occurred. 
In the case of Britain, instead of her imperial 
territories being enlarged by victory, the British 
Empire was, as we shall sec, rapidly dissolved. 
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in respect of territories inhabited by nearly nine- 
tenths of the peoples who constituted it 
in 1-945. 

Almost more remarkable to relate, America 
has not for the most part acquired the empire 
which Britain has relinquished; nor has she 
taken over the immense territories never owned 
by Britain, such as the Japanese-occupied parts 
of China, which were vacated by the momen¬ 
tary empires. True there have been discernible 
tendencies for America to attempt just this. 
She nearly attempted to assert herself in China 
by force. Moreover she did fight in Korea; 
but this was, on the whole, in order to prevent 
the whole of the Far East falling into commu¬ 
nist hands rather than seriously to attempt to 
establish an empire there herself. Again her 
immensely preponderating economic strength 
gave her, automatically, the dominance of West¬ 
ern Europe, as it re-emorged, horribly mutilat¬ 
ed. from Hitler’s Reich. But this, as is being 
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discovered now that Western European reco¬ 
very goes forward, is a very different thing 
from territorial sovereignty. In the event 
neither in the undeveloped world, nor in the 
ravaged and enfeebled part of the developed 
world, has an54hing which can be correctly 
called an American Empire been established. 
Finally, the other surviving, secondary, but 
very extensive, capitalist empires, principally 
the Dutch and the French, after having put 
up in contrast to Britain, a futile and bloody 
resistance, are now in evident dissolution. 

Whether or not these startling years between 
1945 and now can possibly mark the end of 
the imperialist epoch will be the subject of the 
next part of this study. If it proves that they 
do, then they will constitute one of the most 
extraordinary turning points in history. For 
never since the dawn of civilisation has there 
existed an even partially non-imperialist world- 


—Concluded next month. . 
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the african 


MY name is Kisimi Kamara. 

1 was born at the height of a 
rainy season, in the village of Lokko 
in the British West African colony 
of Songhai. My father cultivated 
an acre of tired red soil round our 
hut and fished a near-by muddy 
stream, wringing Irom these unimpressive 
resources a livelihood which most of the 
other villagers regarded as enviable. I was 
the second son and the fifth child in a 
family of eleven, and my childhood was 
consequently quite unspoilt. My earliest 
memories are of the incessant toiling of 
men and women in and around our dusty 
compounds throughout the shimmering day, 
cooking, sweeping, building, digging, plant¬ 
ing, harvesting. There were few enough 
moments of relaxation for any grown-up 
before the sun went down, and the long 
succession of babies which occupied my 
mother’s snug, sweaty back was lulled to 
sleep by the rhythmic sound and movement 
which accompany the pounding of rice. 

In addition to all her work in the house 
and compound, my mother ran a palm-wine 
bar and a shop for the sale of salt, ground¬ 
nuts, and fresh fruit. Her counter was the 
low mud wall of our front verandah, her 
till a cigarette tin. We lived right on the 
main road; and, it being the first house 
you came across as you entered the village, 
now and then a car or lorry would draw 
up to obtain water for a hissing radiator 
or for parched throats, or to buy some of 
my mother’s goods. That was always a 
tremendous event for us children. Wc 
would race out to inspect with solemn awe 
the wheezing machines we believed to be 
possessed of some mighty spirit, the con¬ 
juring up of which had been done in a dis¬ 
tant land called Britain. 


The village we all loved so well 
consisted of perhaps twenty mud houses 
grouped in compounds on either side of 
the main road. One of these compounds, 
the biggest by far, was the chief’s. His was 
the only house with corrugated iron roofing. 
Not even his wives’ houses in the same com¬ 
pound had this luxury. 

I suppose J must at an early age have 
given some evidence of possessing better- 
than-average intelligence, for my family 
sent me to school — tlie only one of my 
brothers and sisters thus favoured. 

One morning, without any warning, my 
father said to me, “Kisimi, put on your 
best gown, wash your feet, and follow me.” 

I must have been about ten years old at 
the time, for I was just tali enough to 
reach things on our verandah parapet from 
the ground outside. My father had put on 
his best khaki trousers and blue and white 
striped smock, and walked ahead of me 
down the two miles of road between our 
hut and the small school run by American 
missionaries. 

My feelings as we stepped over the dusty 
threshold into the cool one-roomed school 
were compounded of curiosity and pride, 
but mainly of the latter. I knew virtually 
all the children in the school, and the differ¬ 
ence in social standing between them and 
those of us who were not at school was 
not unlike that between the English public 
school pupil and his council school coun¬ 
terpart. Among us the important question 
was never “How many palm trees does 
your father have?” or even “Have you ever 
been to Sagresa?” but simply “Do you go 
to school?” 

And so I went to school. At the cost 
only of having to do without my help in 
^he hpuse and yard (we paid up schpol 
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fees), my parents started me off that day between the people amongst whom I was 

on the long, endless road of schooling; a born and those from whom she sprang. And 

road on which, for me, every milestone was 1 made such good progress at all the silb- 

to be a signpost pointing ahead, and every jects available in the missionary school that, 

step of the way a sharpener of the intellect after a few years, 1 was pronounced by my 

tual appetite. It was in that dusty school teachers ready for secondary school.' 

compound, that 1 first caught a glimpse of 

a prospect that was almost intolerably ex- Sagresa meant to me a new and exciting 
citing and attractive. world 1 knew about only from the glowing 

Most of us learned very quickly. We accounts of it brought back by ray lorry- 
forced ourselves to speak English whenever driver friends. But to my parents it meant 

possible. We memorised avidly the spelling mainly sending me into the midst of a 

and meaning of every word in the small people whom 1 soon realised they regarded 

bymnbooks which were at first our sole and with deep mistrust. The people of the 

higlily prizcil schoolbooks. Wc would stay coast, they would tell me, had been mixing 

on for hours after school testing each other with white men so much tiiat, in spite of 

at the blackboard on the letters of the their black skins, they had become foreign- 

alphabet, on numerals, on spelling, and ers in their language and customs, 

later on grammar. When the teacher, On the other hand, to send me to a town 

Miss Schwartz, announced in school one other than Sagresa for my secondary school- 

day that she wanted one of us to come and ing, we all realised, would deprive me of 

live with her, to help her with domestic an excellent opportunity to discover the 

duties outside school hours, there was a world outside the narrow limits in which 

rush to volunteer which took her complete- J had been brought up, and particularly of 

ly by surprise. What made her choose me the mysterious white man’s world. With 

1 have never found out, but 1 had noticed that sure instinct which the untutored so 

before that she was partial toward me, as often display, my father was seeking for 

children always do notice such things soon me an education liberal rather than conser- 

enough. vativc, exploratory rather than traditional. 

“All right, Kisimt. You can come. But So in the end to Sagresa I went. The 

run along and ask your father first, and plan was that the mission, which had come 

remember you will only stay with me as to regard me as one of its showpiece pupils, 

long as you are a good boy.” should be responsible for meeting the whole 

I imagine my parents were only too glad cost of mv secondary schooling. 1 would 

to have one mouth fewer to feed, and my continue in a missionary household the 

brothers and sisters to see the back of one mutually profitable arrangement of doing 

who, inevitably, had begun to assume an household chores after school hours in ex¬ 
air of learned superiority in talking to them. change for free board and lodging, and my 

Miss Schwartz’s bungalow was a stone's parents would be charged only with the 

throw from the school, and that very even- duty of keeping me decently clothed and 

ing saw me installed on a mat in a corner supplied with pocket money. The business 

of her back verandah, unable to sleep with fortunes of both my parents had risen, my 

excitement at the thought of the good for- father having done so well at his fishing 

tune that had befallen me. To be within and farming that he now enjoyed the in- 

earshot of Miss Schwartz’s English all day, come from a flock of about thirty sheep and 

to have access (I hoped) to her books, to one and a half scattered acres of upland 
nurse the possibility, overwhelming even in rice. My mother’s trading had outgrown 
thought, of going with her to Sagresa and our front verandah, and was housed in a 

perhaps even further away; all these visions ramshackle shed of its own in the front 

kept my eyes wide open and my brain patch of garden. It was not difficult for 
racing until very late that night. them, consequently, to undertake these 

I learned a very great deal in Miss limited financial responsibilities on ray be- 

Schwartz’s bungalow, apart from improving half, and, indeed, I am quite sure that they 
my English beyond my wildest hopes. I would gladly have undertaken much more 

learned much about Ae. world outside, and had it proved to be necessary, 

began to sense that there were barriers It was a very wet day at the beginning 

much highpr and much less easily gauged of the rainy season when my father. Miss 

than those of mere language and colour, Schwartz and I climbed aboard the lor^ 
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which was to take me on my first journey The months between my arrival in 
away from the village where I was born. Sagresa and my sitting the entrance exa- 

My friends and relatives all gathered to see mi nation to my secondary school were 

me off, and my mother’s eyes shone with ones of unremitting hard work. I pass^ 
pride and her voice shrilled with excite- the examination easily enough. When my 
ment. 1 suddenly realised to what extent father received my message informing him 

1 had now become the focus of the hopes of my success, he sent me a letter which 

and ambitions of practically everyone in I have always treasured, not only as the 

ray village. There was now more than mere first letter I ever received, but also as 

envy of my good fortune. In my depar- something which for many years afterward 

ture for secondary schooling in Sagresa, served as a spur to my ambitions and a 

Lokko saw both a recognition of its own strengthencr of my determination to make 

growing importance, and an opportunity good. 

to accelerate still further that growth. Written in the small, careful hand of 

After some time the closing gap between a teacher at my old school who doubled 

the enormous houses which receded from as our village letter-writer, the letter first 

my view, told me that we were entering brought me the congratulations of my 

the capital. In a few minutes we were out- father and all my family on my success, 

side the mission house, and 1 was forced Then my father went on to remind me that 

to give all my attention to the task of un- i had now started to climb a palm tree 

loading Miss Schwartz’s luggage, my which was high and difficult to climb; tliat 
father’s, and my own. many were watching my progress, and 

I was soon an interested bystander at an much ripe fruit was awaiting me on the 

interpreted interview between my father successful conclusion of my climb. He 

and the General Superintendent of the mis- ended with the warning that if 1 failed to 

Sion. I learned that I was to be prepared reach the top, those watching me, both 

during the course of the next few months Hving and dead, would curse me for fail- 

to sit the entrance examination to one of ing them. On the otlicr hand, if I reached 

the secondary schools in Sagresa. If sue- the top in order simply to gorge myself 

cessful, as everyone seemed confident I with fruit, I would surely become sick and 

would be, I was to enter the school, as a fail to the ground and die. But if I rc- 

boardcr. My father thanked the missionary turned to my people to share with them 

profusely for his kindness, presenting him the fruit of my labours, then all would 

vvifh the gifts we had brought down spe- to my praise and thank me and 

daily from our village for this moment honour those who had brought me to life, 
an enclosed basket containing three live Before receiving that letter, homesick- 
fowls, and an open one containing a gen- and a general sense of lo«s of security 

erous and varied collection of fresh fruit. made miserable the moments when I 

Then I went out with my father to have my engaged in my les.sons or my read- 

first good look at Sagresa. mg. j knew that T wanted to make this 

My recollection of that first walk examination; but beyond that I was not 

throueh those crowded streets is confused. jeally sure of the direction in which I was 

My glimpse of the sea at the end otic travelling, or of the purposes which were 

of the streets leading to the harbour filled jq achieved. But my father’s first letter 

me with awe and wonder. The wideness of to me gave me an aim and an objective, 

the sea and the greenness of Inc sloping g^d helped me to forget my misgivings, 

land filled my eyes; and as I curled up that To know that my whole people would not 

night outside the entrance to my little room hesitate to reject and scorn mv success if 

(which my fathdr was occunymg for the ^vere not applied to their advancement, 
night) they also filled the background of this was the link I was searching for be- 

my dreams. And the sky which roofed tween the happy security T had known, and 

them over contained no cloud that my the half-seen promise which lay ahead of 

young eyes could see. me now. 
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MY new school was housed in 
an ungainly thick-walked building. 
It was large, as Sagresa buildings 
went then, standing in its own un¬ 
paved yard. The dormitories were 
on the top floor. At least three 
times as many rats as boys slept on 
that floor; but in due course the two par¬ 
ties achieved a state of peaceful co¬ 
existence. 

By English standards I suppose, and 
even by Sagresan standards, I would have 
been regarded as old to start a secondary 
education, for I must have been sixteen or 
seventeen at the time. By English stan¬ 
dards, too, we could all have been con¬ 
sidered “swots”. We worked hard, without 
exception; for those who did not received 
short shrift from the masters. A ruler 
across the knuckles was the immediate 
penalty for obtusencss in class, and expul¬ 
sion for bringing up the rear in the form 
order. Our basic fare included Greek 
(which we all loved) and mathematics, and 
these two subjects were also those in excel, 
ling at which we took the greatest pride. 
We saw very little of the Principal except 
in chapel, and what we saw of him made 
us take good care not to sec more. He 
was tall and thin and possessed a vulture- 
beak nose. A punitive summons to his 
office was invariably followed by, two or 
three days in the sick bay, tossing vainly 
to prevent raw buttocks from coming into 
contact with anything. 

During the school holidays I was sent 
by ray parents into Dapo — a secret 
society. Membership in any secret society 
was strictly forbidden by the mission 
which was educating me; and the mission¬ 
aries believed at the time that I was mere¬ 
ly going for my first visit to my parents 
since coming to Sagresa. It was ironical, 
I have often thought since, that it was 
necessary for me to come to Sagresa in 
order to be able to enter Dapo. Such a 
subterfuge would have been impossible had 
1 remained under the close surveillance of 
Miss Schwartz in the missionary bungalow 
in Lokko. 

So I entered a hothouse in which, for 
six weeks, the pace of my physical and 
mental development from boyhood into 
manhood was deliberately quickened. This 
was done so effectively that I entered the 
society’s groves a chUd and emerged an 
adult. My sisters all underwent a similar 
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preparation for adulthood in Dopo, Ae 
teniaie secret society. 

As for the boys, we were trained to be¬ 
come skilful soldiers, husbands and fathers. 
Many other highly disciplined apprentice¬ 
ships were served, so that we might play 
our parts worthily as custodians of the 
tribe’s physical and cultural heritage. 
Above ail, we were made to swear eternal 
loyalty to all our brothers and sisters in 
the tribe, and to our ancestors and gods. 

Back to school from Lokko and Dapo, 
and to four more years of single-minded 
study. 1 found now that time was racing 
by iieel-fooied, and the School Certificate 
Examination which, to every secondary 
school child in British Africa, appeared 
then the supreme challenge to human en¬ 
deavour, drew quickly nearer. 

It is impossible for anyone who has not 
been a pupil in a secondary school in 
Africa to visualise just what the School 
Ccrlilicate Examination means to us. If 
you pass it, not only wil' you be able to 
secure relatively well-paid employment 
almost immediately in business or the civil 
service, but you will be admitted to the 
select ranks of the “educated minority”, 
the “intelligentsia”, who are the pride and 
joy of their relatives and friends and the 
despair of the Colonel Blimps of British 
imperialism. 

Two weeks before the fateful examina¬ 
tion began, I was indiscreet enough to fight 
the Principal’s son. He was a fellow 
fifth-former with whom, up till then, 1 had 
had no quarrel at all. He was inclined to 
be a little overbearing at times; but then a 
flint needs contact with another flint in 
order to spark, and I had been forced to 
develop from the start an easygoing and 
tolerant disposition. I suppose as the 
examination drew nearer our nerves be¬ 
came tauter and our tempers .shorter. 
When during a discussion in our classroom 
about careers Samuel declared unnecessari¬ 
ly loudly that he believed all persons who 
came from the North should return to it 
to find employment, I suddenly felt ray 
anger rising. 1 asked him why, in as calm 
a voice as I could assume; he replied with 
a sneer by quoting a Sagresan proverb 
w'hose meaning was roughly that even a 
man who does not know where he is going 
to ought at least to know where he has 
come from; and the general laughter which 
greeted it brought my temper to the boiling 
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point. 1 was tall and well built, but so 
was he: three strides took roe to his side, 
and one blow iloored him. By the time 
the senior prefect succeeded in separating 
us, Sagresun and Lokko blood had ming¬ 
led on the floor. 

We were bloody, sweaty, and dusty 
when it was over, but stiii only purtiy 
through our respective stocks or uouse. 
Nothing more man a heightened respect 
each tor the other might have come out of 
the hght, had Samuel oecn a boarder. Un¬ 
fortunately for both of us, however, he 
lived very much under his august father’s 
eye, and tlie marks 1 had succeeded in 
leaving on his face were loo distinctive to 
be hidden by any sort of ariiiice. The 
summons to the Principal’s office duly came 
after lunch the same uay. 

He was quite impartial, I’ll say that for 
him. We were bom arched over his desk 
and inscribed across our rumps with two 
dozen strokes of a bamboo four-looter. 
Ihen wc were made to shake hands and 
sent oft for a walk logeiher along the beach 
amd back (this was the Principal’s usual 
way of dealing with a pair of lighters, and 
one which really maoe oosom iiicnus of 
them). That thrashing, and the walk 
which followed, gave ms the moments of 
deepest morlihcauon 1 have experienced, 
and drove home to me the utier futility 
and wastefulness of making issues of tribal 
divisions, in a land wnere so much else 
required our attentions and our energies. 

So we walked in silence along that beach 
under a burnished sky, lost in thoughts 
which we were later to discover were very 
similar. After this we avoided each other 
for a whole week, not out of spile nut out 
of embarrassment. It was only after this 
feeling liad worn off, and the curious 
questioning and malicious sallies which the 
incident had inspired in our classmates had 
begun to wear thin, that Samuel and 1 saw 
in each other’s eyes across the chapel aisle 
one evening a message in response to which 
we met afterwards in an empty classroom. 
What passed between us then was more, 
much more, than mere reconciliation; 
more even than the making and sealing of 
what was to become a lifelong friendship 
— though certainly both these were achiev¬ 
ed. Far more important was the joint 
pledging of ourselves to an ideal — the 
ideal of helping to create in our time a 
country which would achieve both strength 
and ireedom through unity, and the &ub- 
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ordination to that ideal of all tribal loyal¬ 
ties. 

The examination came and passed; and 
tlie results which were published after a 
seemingly interminable period of waiting 
showed that the long hours of study had 
not been in vain. Samuel and I were 
amongst the proud holders of first-grade 
certificates, and this meant that the way 
was open for mo to win scholarships for 
university studies. The evening the re¬ 
sults came out, Samuel and 1 walked 
together up to the top of College Hill to 
reflect on next steps. We sang, sang at the 
top of our powerful young lungs, in sheer 
relief and exhilaration. 

Samuel and I sailed to England. 1 wish¬ 
ed to read honours in English; while Samuel 
was bound tor mcuicai scnool. 'Ihe Son- 
ghai Ciovernraent which was not in a posi¬ 
tion to deny eiiiier die usefulness of inese 
courses or our own capacity to benefit from 
them, gave us full scholarships to pursue 
thciii. the only conditions laid down were 
that we should rclurn, on the successful 
eomplciion of tlie course, to serve our 
country lor live years (a stipulation which 
wc both regarded ilicn as unnecessary), and 
that we should not marry without Oovern- 
meiu’s permission until we had qualified. ’ 

So the day came when we lelt the little 
group of .friends and relatives on the wharf. 

1 had spent the last fortnight with my 
fainily in Lokko, and one ot my brothers 
had come down to Sagresa to see me off. 

As 1 squeezed iny brolher's hand for the 
l.ist lime, he left in mine a large, uncut 
diamond. He told me that it was my 
faiiier s wish that I should keep this always 
with me in my journey away from home, 
to remind me that the whole treasure of 
my people's faith and affection went with 
me. 'Ihc possession without a licence of 
uncut diainonds was at that time illegal in 
Songhai, and the great risk my father and 
broiner had run added value and meaning 
to the token. I smothered it in my 
handkerchief with a feeling of deep emo¬ 
tion. Now, as 1 write, part of that same 
Slone, still uncut and undistinguished in 
appearance, is before me, the material 
possession I hold most dear. In it I see 
hidden the glorious flame of Africa’s spirit, 
the richness of her wealth, and the sharp 
edge of her energy. It has become for me 
the penetrating star of African freedom, a 
light by which to rouse a sleeping giant. 
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But these were later thoughts. For now Within a few hours of sailing both 
the rain streamed down. The mooring Samuel and I had found our sea legs and 

ropes were cast off and the gap widened were enjoying the voyage. As Government 

quickly, until the outlines of glistening scholars (the only two on board from 

umbrellas and raincoats blurred and dis- Songhai), we were travelling first-class, 

solved. As we passed close to a waterside Our hope had been aroused by the knowl- 

backyard, a young girl of about ray age edge of this arrangement: that we should 

was taking advantage of the rainfall, as 1 have the opportunity of mixing with 

had so often lione, to take a bath out of Englishmen and talking to them. We 

doors with no more elaborate equipment were bitterly disappointed. We had looked 

than a piece of soap. Her face radiant forward so much to escaping from the 

with the vast enjoyment she was deriving strained atmosphere which then made real 

from her simple toilet, she threw her head contact between white and black on the 

back, shut her eyes and laughed out her West Coast impossible. It is true, as I 

happiness as she Worked the soap up into have said, that we were only just out of 

thick lather all over her skin, I'he string school; but we were no younger perhaps 

of red beads round her waist disappeared than some of the more junior British 

momentarily beneath the lather, to re- colonial officers who shared that dining- 

cmerge a moment later as a shower of rain room with us, 1 believe many of them 

water swept the lather down her legs in a would have been as glad as we would have 

rush. On a sudden in.pulse 1 waved to been to be able to let the barriers down 

her, and so received n.y final farewell and draw us into their circle. But it would 

fiom my homeland. .She waved back have meant a flouting of the code of 

vigorously, still laughing, her white teeth social behaviour in w'hich they had been 

flashing, and an instant later was lost to drilled, and this was altogether beyond 

my sight. them to do. 

Africans are very c\)'iscious of the impor- We W'cre excited at the prospect of our 
lance of symbolism in life: and that happy, first siglit of Britain, the country from 

bathing girl has tilways .summed up for me whicli had originated so much we admired 
all that has been worth returning to Africa ^nd so much we resented in the West 

-for. " African scene. 


LIVERPOOL was grey, cold, wet drain, or else to turn dark brown, 

and foggy; and the promised land “Thank God for bringing me here,’' 
looked most unpromising from the breathed Samuel reverently. “I always 

deck of the ship. Once ashore, how- suspected there was some good reason for 

ever, the towering buildings, massed '^>y coming to Britain.” 

traffic, and attractive shops kept us And 1 think that summed up how rao.si 
staring and gaping while waiting for of us felt. We did not lose respect for the 

our trains to different parts of the country. white man — very far from it. What we 

The sight of white people en masse was itself did lose, however, was an illusion created 

something which required some getting by the role the white man plays in Africa: 

used to; but the thing that took us really that he is a kind of demigod whose hands 

aback was our first sight of a white man must never get dirty, who must not be allow- 

sweeping a gutter. He was a short, seedy- ed to ctirry anything heavier than a portfolio 

looking, rather dirty man, with heavy work- or wield any implement heavier than a 

ing boots and .stained, well-worn clothes, pen. Without realising it, we had come 

but unmistakably a white man never- to think of the white man only in the role 

theless; and actually standing right down of missionary, civil servant, or senior busi- 
in the gutter sweeping it, collecting the ness executive, one who was always behind 

rubbish on a shovel and tipping it into the desk, never in front of it. Wc saw him 

a wheelbarrow. We stood in utter dis- as one who always gave orders, never took 
belief, at some little distance from him, them, who could have any job he liked for 

expecting him at any moment either to the asking. So to realise that that man 

[131 v anish f ike a gremiut down the nearest was perfectly happy working in that gutter 
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was a most salutary experience. It was 
possible for us to like the white man. 

• As my train to Newcastle raced through 
the Lancashire countryside on that wet 
September morning, my thoughts were on 
humdrum things. 1 was alone now. It 
had been hard to say good-bye to Samuel, 
who was bound for Birmingham, i won¬ 
dered about the hostel I was to stay in 
until I could find -permanent lodgings— 
would J find any otlier Africans there? 
Would 1 be able to cat the food, stand up 
to the weather? Suddenly 1 felt terribly 
lonely in that compartment. 

About half an hour before Newcastle 
Central Station, 1 drew fresh courage and 
inspiration from an unexpected source. I 
was gazing out of the window at a land¬ 
scape frequently dominated by the gaunt, 
blackened superstructures of pit-heads, 
when, as the train swung round a curve, my 
breath was completely taken away for an 
instant by the sight of Duiham Cathedral. 
It seemed to lloat proudly above the smoky 
rooftops, gradually turning on its own axis 
as wc described an arc around it, in order, 
so it seemed, to show itself off to the best 
advantage. This .somehow gave me a 
starting point for my new studies, and so 
helped me to forget my temporary sense of 
loneliness. 

1 was soon very comfortably settled in 
at the Colonial Students’ Club in New¬ 
castle. To make my satisfaction complete, 
King's College, the Newcastle division of 
the University of Durham, of which 1 was 
now a proud undergraduate, had its main 
buildings, including its library, only a few 
hundred yards away, and 1 was able to 
plunge straight into my reading. It is 
difficult for me to describe the pleasure with 
which I gazed at the row upon row' of 
bookshelves in the library. The opportun¬ 
ity to read as much as one cared on any 
subject which caught one’s interest was 
something, I knew w'cll enough, which not 
one in ten thousand of my countrymen was 
given. 

In fact, I never really felt lonely again 
after those first few hours in the train from 
Liverpool. Not only were there many other 
Africans at King’s, but I found in these 
north-country folks a warm friendliness, and 
in most of my British fellow-students a 
constant readiness to offer companionship 
and advice. I wrote happy letters home 
assuring my mother and father that they 
had noUiing to worry about at all, and that 
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everything had worked out to good 
advantage. 

The first year passed very quickly for 
me. 1 often went back to Durham to drink 
my fill of its beauty. I also often travelled 
north to Bcrwick-on-Tweed, marvelling 
diere at the perfectly devised contrasts of 
its bridges. Most of these journeys I 
undertook alone; for I had become dis¬ 
posed to introspection and to thinking and 
studying alone. 

So it was I set out at the beginning of 
ray first long vacation on that fateful visit 
to the Lake District. The journey from 
Newcastle to Keswick 1 reckoned to do 
easily in a day. 1 had found that tJic lorry 
drivers were for the most part only too 
ready to slop and pick me up. 

My longest leg in one vehicle was fronj 
just outside Hexham to Carli.slc, in a big tim¬ 
ber truck. The driver was alone in his cab, 
and at his invitation 1 climbed up into the 
seat beside him. I found him a genial, 
plump, red-faced fellow who. 1 immedintely 
decided, must be precisely the ty[)e of 
fellow Dickens had in mind when he con¬ 
ceived the character of Mr. Pickwick. 

We soon got quite friendly. Joe, in the 
true Pickwickian tradition, introduced me 
to all his friends at our various roadside 
tea breaks. 1 spent the niglu cornloriably 
with one of his friends in Carlisle, and the 
next morning a newsagent's van drove me 
to the hostel in Keswick. 

After a meal of bread and peanut butter. 

1 went off in search of Lake Dcrwcntwatcr. 

Stretches of water against a background of 
hills had always fascinated me. 

After a little searching I found the 
vantage point 1 believed 1 souglit — a tiny 
headland jutting out from the western shore 
of the lake, and which commanded an ex¬ 
cellent view across it, A few yards from 
the end of tills headland there stood an old 
beech, and'as I reached it with a view to 
seeking a place to sit, I found I had been 
forestalled. Sitting on a boulder at the foot 
of the tree, with her back to its gnarled 
trunk, was an English girl (as 1 took her 
to be), whose long, fair hair fell in carefully 
arranged tresses to her shoulders, and who 
wore a red pullover, a tartan kilt, and a 
triangular-shaped scarf thrown loosely over 
the shoulders. Her back was toward me; 
but as I stopped, hesitating as to what 
I should do, she turned; and revealed 
a face of such striking appearance that 
1 found myself momentarily robbed of 132 
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the power to do anything but stare. 

As the calm blue eyes looked me full 
in the face across a distance of perhaps five 
yards, 1 felt excited, and, as it were, under 
some strange spell. She on her part did 
not seem in the slightest disconcerted by 
the sudden appearance of a Negro who 
must have seemed to her for the moment 
as being either extremely ill-bred, or else 
certifiably insane. She opened her lips as 
if to speak, but apparently thought better 
of it; for she merely continued to return 
my gaze steadily, and, now, a little amused¬ 
ly, 1 fancied. Dat the slight movement had 
broken the spell, and 1 succeeded at last 
in finding my tongue. “Good morning,” I 
stuttered. “Please accept my apologies for 
the intrusion.” 

“Good morning,” she said in a low, 
clear voice, “it was you who surprised me, 
you know, not I you; so you have no excuse 
for being so completely taken aback.” I 
thought, nevertheless, that I detected a note 
of relief in her voice that 1 had not turn«d 
out to be an escapee from the local jail. 

I laughed nervously, but my own com¬ 
posure was returning rapidly, and with it 
an infinitely pleasurable sensation of dis¬ 
covery. “I am sorry for my rudeness,” I 
assured her again, “but one does not come 
across a charming Lady of the Lake every 
day of one's life, you know.” 

She lowered her eyes at once and blushed 
very slightly, turning her face away as she 
did so. 1 had the unpleasant feeling that 
our meeting was about to end, that a rain¬ 
bow had begun to fade. “1 sec 1 am put¬ 
ting myself even more at fault now.” 1 
added hastily, “May I take my leave?” 

“Where did you learn to speak English 
so well?” she asked. 

At last 1 have my mandate to move for¬ 
ward, I thought; and did so, eventually to 
sit on a stone a few feet away from her. “In 
school in Songhai. That’s in West Africa. 
It's o British colony,” I added hastily. 
“Many people speak English in tlie big 
towns there, you know.” 

“I didn’t. My home is in Pretoria.” I 
noticed that as she said this she looked at 
me intensely, almost anxiously. I disguised 
my surprise, and merely added in as level 
a tone as I could, “Then that makes us 
both Africans. Small world, isn’t it?” 

She smiled a little sadly. “There’s more 
difference than that of pigment between a 
West African and a ^uth African, I’m 
afraid.” 
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“Not fundamentally, you know,” I 
insisted staunchly, “in spite of all. that 
apartheid doctrinaires may say.” I 'was 
relieved at having found so soon some topic 
of conversation which was of mutual in¬ 
terest and virtually inexhaustible. 

“There are many white South Africans 
who do not believe in apartheid, and 1 am 
one of them. Some, in fact, have fled the 
Union because of it.” This forthrightness 
of hers was one of the qualities I was to 
learn to admire most. 

And so, lor what must have been a very 
long time, we discovered more and more 
about each other. She had come with her 
brother and his friend, both students in 
London like hersell, to spend a week at a 
Keswick hotel. Then suddenly, “Look 
here,” she said. “Why not meet Jan and 
Friedrik some time this week? I am not 
sure whether it will work, as they have got 
pretty set ideas too, both of them. But you 
sec they have never been able to bring 
themselves to make the clfort to talk to 
someone like you as man to man, and per¬ 
haps this is my big chance to get them to 
change their ideas. If you, talking to them 
alone quietly for an hour or two, cannot 
convince them that there are some people 
of your colour who are in every sense edu- 
cablc, no one ever will. Would you like 
to try?” 

“If you feel there’s a chance of my doing 
some good. I’ll certainly try. But more 
than anything el.se, 1 shall welcome the 
opportunity of seeing you again and — 
and — learning more about your country,” 

1 ended lamely. I suddenly remembered my 
first, impetuously flattering words to her, 
and regretted them. She seemed to guess 
my thoughts. 

“You’ll be careful just how you put 
things, won’t you, both on racial topics — 
and on everything else.” 

I found it difficult to decide how to 
interpret the quick, oblique look she 
gave me as she said this. I believe now 
that she had from the beginning grave 
doubts as to whether her spur-of-the- 
moment invitation to me to meet the 
other two was a wise step. The desire to 
see me again for the mere pleasure of my 
company weighed very little, if at all, in 
her mind at this stiige; of that I am posi¬ 
tive. With me it was otherwi.se, and I regard¬ 
ed the meeting with the two men as merely 
a convenient opportunity to see her again, 
and to get to know her better. 
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“I promise,” 1 said, ‘‘that 1 will be the 
soul of discretion.” 

“^My lunch will be waiting at the hotel.” 
She rose as she spoke. 

“I’ve got some delicious peanut-butter 
sandwiches here, you know,” I said, with 
rather more earnestness than 1 had intend¬ 
ed. Again there was the clear laugh. 

“No thank you, I am sure a healthy 
young man on a hiking-tour here will need 
all the peanut-butter sandwiches he can 
carry. But come to the bar of the Royal 
Keswick after dinner this evening, and I’il 


THE bar of the Royal Keswick was 
not nearly as forbidding as 1 had 
imagined it might be. 1 had become 
acutely conscious of the curious eyes 
turning in my direction in increasing 
numbers, before 1 saw Greta at the 
far side of the room. 

1 had retrieved from the bottom of my 
rucksack a pair of somewhat rumpled grey 
flannel trousers. J had ironed them care¬ 
fully, 1 think 1 looked fairly respectable, 
and that it was my skin and not ray dress 
that drew the curious looks, 

Greta was alone, and 1 sensed at once 
that something was wrong. It was only 
when I was served, that she referred to the 
absehce of the two men, “Jan will be join¬ 
ing us later, but Friedrik will not be com¬ 
ing. I am afraid he disapproves heartily of 
the whole idea.” 

1 neither felt nor showed any undue 
perturbation at this news. On the contrary. 
I deceived myself that I had won a signal 
victory over Friedrik already. “Never 
mind,” I said. “That is hardly likely to pre¬ 
cipitate the end of the world.” 

“No, but it is very important to me that 
you two should meet and that you should 
shake him out of his set ideas. He com¬ 
pletes his course and returns home in four 
weeks’ time, and then the chance will have 
passed for ever, perhaps.” 

“You’re worrying about having to marry 
him unconverted, aren’t you?” 

“Yes. Exactly.” Again the full blue 
eyes were looking at me direct and unflin¬ 
ching, as if to tell me that if I was expect¬ 
ing anything less than candour from her, 
I was wasting my time. 

“Just how bigoted is he?” 

“Intensely. His father was cruel to the 
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make the introductions.” She had already 
gathered her bag and book, and turned 
down the path. “Bye-bye, until then.” 

“One moment, please. It’s easier to 
introduce people if you yourself know their 
names,” 1 called as casually as I could. I 
held out my hand with mock formality. 
“Kamara; Kisirai Kamara.” 

“How absent-minded of me!” She had 
stopped and turned. “1 am Greta, Greta 
Hals. Jan is my brotlier, and Friedrik 
Hertog ray fianc6.” 


natives on his farm, who hated him and 
his family like poison. The natives used to 
drop lighted matches into the mailbox on 
the farm gate-post. Then one evening they 
dropped one down the petrol tiller of his 
father's car. The old man was taking a 
nap in the back scat and the explosion 
crippled him for life. Friedrik caught the 
first native he could find, beat him to with¬ 
in an inch of his life, and left him to die 
in the blazing sun. Friedrik was hauled 
before the courts, where it was proved his 
victim had not been responsible for the out¬ 
rage against his father. Friedrik was fined 
heavily. His father died a year later, and 
there’s no doubt that the wounds and shock 
shortened his life. Those responsible were 
never found. So you sec there can be as 
good ‘historical reasons’ for one man’s 
racial bitterness as for a nation’s.” 

Tlie account had shocked me deeply, 
and I was silent for a long while. It had 
been so easy, up to that point, and so con¬ 
venient, to think of the racial question in 
South Africa purely in terms of moral black 
and white; and to get this terrible glimpse 
of its vicious complexity was an experience 
at once painful and disarming. On a sudden 
impulse, 1 put down my glass, leaned for¬ 
ward, and covered her hand on the table 
with mine. “Take me up to their room 
now, and let me see what I can do,” I 
said. 

Her hand turned in mine and, for a brief 
moment, gripped it. “That was something 
I was frankly terrified of suggesting first; 
but which I should like us to try, for my 
own selfish reasons,” she smiled. 

Somehow I felt within myself that my 
second victory over him must be won now 
or never, and that it would be decisive in 
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Greta’s eyes. Whatever her intentions, 
that touch, following close on the look of 
concern i had seen in her eyes earlier, set 
my hopes rocketing iliogically and my pulse 
racing madly again. 1 was now looking 
forward to the encounter with the person 
I was rapidly convincing myself was my 
sworn personal foe. 

The next moment we were knocking at 
the door of a room in which a voice was 
raised in some passionate argument who.se 
words we could not distinguisii. Ihcre was 
a snarled “Come in!" and 1 lollowed Greta 
into a well-appointed room, against the 
mantelpiece of which there leaned an un¬ 
usually tall man, heavily built, sallow, and 
obviously ruffled. Above the back of an 
armchair drawn up to tiie lire protruded 
another man’s head. 

“Hello, boys. I’ve brought Mohammed 
to the mountain.” There was no sign of 
strain at all in Greta's voice. For a second 
or two longer, silence returned taut and 
quivering into the room. 

“That s clanin wen the craziest thing 
anybody ever did," said the man at the 
mantelpiece suddenly. He had, after all, 
had a slight start on the other in the strug¬ 
gle to recover his breath. “If that’s your 
idea of a joke, Greta, we are not amused; 
and 1 suggest that you and the rest of your 
comic act take yourselves off the stage at 
once.” 

“But it was not intended to be a joke, 
Fricdrik.” And now, for the first time, 1 
could hear the ring of anxiety in her voice. 
“I really did want you to meet Mr. Kamara, 
and you know why. Yet you refused, it 
seemed to me, quite unreasonably. So 
when he asked whether he might not come 
here to see you I jumped at the cht^ncc. I 
never dreamed you would take it like this.” 
She threw me a quick glance over her 
shoulder, and I imagined I saw fright in 
her eyes. When 1 looked at Friedrik again 
I coqld see why. He was looking at me 
and his eyes were smouldering with hate. 

“I told you this afternoon that I did not 
come six tliousand miles to hobnob with 
niggers whom I kicked in the dust back 
at home." 

“Friedrik! You can’t say things like 
that, man!" interposed the other man 
quickly. 

“I don’t care a damn. That girl there is 
supposed to be engaged to me, and if she 
won’t learn the soft way that this type of 
thing —"Mr. Kamara" and all that — just 
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won’t do for us, she’s got to learn the hard 
way. You heard her itus afternoon talking 
about him as if he was her bosom friend, 
and she’s still at it now. Perhaps a bit of 
plain speaking will help all ol us. to find 
out what our true place is.” 

The word “nigger ’ is one deeply resented 
by all Africans who know it. Nothing 
will deprive us of our self-restraint so 
rapidly as the use of it, whether by an adult 
or, as so otten, by an unmanneriy Fngiish 
child. 1 felt my temper using rapidiy. 
There was only one thing to be done, and 
quickly. 

“f have enough icspect for the presence 
amongst us of a lady not to help you to 
your true place with niy fists, Mr. llertog. 
'you have insulted me deeply and deiiDe- 
raiely, without the slightest provocation on 
my part, and before we were even intro¬ 
duced. I am, 1 assure you, only too glad to 
take my leave of a peison ot ill-breeuing.” 
1 turned to go; then found 1 had enjoyed 
saying this much, and could not resist the 
temptation to practise my English rhetoric 
a little further. 1 added at the door, “If 
you will allow me, 1 shall be only too 
pleased to expose any further defects you 
may have at a time and olace of your 
choosing. You may, however, rest assured, 
sir, that, once 1 have knocked you down 
in the dust, I .shall not stoop to kick you 
whil.st you are there. Good night, Mr. 
Hertog.” 

Feeling unaccountably elated, I, passed 
quickly out of the hold, and along the few 
hundred yards of roadway which separated 
the Royal Keswick from my Youth Hostel. 
As I lay on my bunk with hands linked 
under my head, 1 had an irrational sense 
of achievement, as if 1 had slain an enemy 
or won the hand of some fair maid. Sud¬ 
denly 1 realised the Warden was at the side 
of my bunk. 

“Some folks from the Royal Keswick want 
to see you.” 

My vague thoughts seemed to snap 
abruptly into focus, and f rose hurriedly and 
walked on to the dccklike verandah which 
ran along one side of the hostel, overlook¬ 
ing the river. Greta and her brother came 
forward quickly toward me. It was Jan 
who spoke first. “We fell we had to apolo¬ 
gise to you tonight for Friedrik's behaviour. 
Greta says you know at least part of the 
story behind his attitude; but still he has 
never behaved so devilishly toward a com¬ 
plete stranger before, at least not outside 
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the Union. It’s also partly because it was 
Greta who was involved in the whole busi¬ 
ness with you, that he went off the deep end 
like that. He is almost lunatic sometimes 
in his jealousy over her. In any case 1 
wanted to tell you how very sorry Greta 
and I feel about what happened.” 

“Please do not apologise any further. 1 
assure you that 1 do not bear any grudge 
at all against anyone for what happened.” 
There was a moment’s awkward pause. 1 
had lied, of course. 

“Will you have lunch with us tomorrow 
at the hotel?” Jan spoke heavily, and then 
added quickly, “Friedrik won’t be there. 
He is moving to another hotel in the 
morning.” 

I glanced at Greta. It was clear that the 
invitation to me had been agreed on be¬ 
forehand. “Please!” she said in a voice far 
from steady, but which sounded almost 
pleading. 

“Thank you very much. I should be 
delighted,” 1 said, and meant it deeply. 

A moment later they had gone and 1 was 
alone. For a long time 1 gazed down at 
the rippling waters. 1 realised, soberly and 
without undue alarm, that 1 had conceived 
a strong affection for a white South African 
girl whom 1 had known only for a few 
hours, and who was engaged to be married 
to a man who hated me and my race 
bitterly. 

The next day was another of those rare 
occurrences in the English summer — a 
day of almost unbroken sunshine. 1 pack¬ 
ed my rucksack in readiness for the move 
I knew 1 must make that day to my next 
hostel. I wished to leave Keswick imme¬ 
diately after my lunch appointment; and, as 
I knew that the hostel was normally closed 
all day, decided to ask Jan if he would 
store my burdensome rucksack in his room 
at the hotel, while I went off for a walk 
along the Derwent valley with a copy of 
the “Lyrical Ballads” for companion, I 
found Jan in the lounge, and he readily 
agreed to keep the bag for the morning. 

I declined his invitation to stay for a 
drink, and was Just about to leave when 
Greta entered. She came smilingly across 
to us immediately. She reminded me about 
the lunchon engagement, and asked what 
the “Lyrical Ballads” were doing under my 
arm at this time of day. I explained my 
plans for the morning, and, almost impetu¬ 
ously I thought, Greta suggested that her 
broker and herself might join me. I felt 
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the same delectable excitement rising in me 
as I had experienced when I first touched 
her hand. But Jan’s tone was distinctly sur¬ 
prised. “Really, Greta, Mr. Kamara may 
not want our company all morning as well 
as at lunch. Besides, don’t forget I was out 
all day yesterday, and may like to laze 
about today.” 

“Please allow him to speak for himself, 

Jan,” I suddenly realised that she must be 
older than he was, “I am sure he is ingen¬ 
ious enough to find a plausible excuse for 
putting us off if he does not want our com¬ 
pany, and is sensible enough to say so if 
he does.” A look of mischief shone ir her 
eyes. 

“1 shall be honoured, I assure you.” It 
was becoming more difficult every moment 
to keep up the effort of carefully chosen 
words and gestures with this girl. “Words¬ 
worth is exceedingly dull heard in one’s 
own voice.” 

“Then you two will have to go alone. 

I’ll stay and make sure of that corner table.” 

He did not sound in the slightest annoyed, 
though I came to the conclusion later that 
he must have hoped secretly that his sister 
would have baulked at the thouglit of 
strolling alone with me along the valley of 
the Derwent. 

That morning was the happiest in ray life 
up till then. We walked together a long 
way, reading to each other in turn, or talk¬ 
ing of our respective countries, their differ¬ 
ing ways of life, their problems, what in 
them gave us pleasure and what did not. 

This was the first of very many such 
walks during the course of the next fort¬ 
night. Greta and I travelled to a daily 
rendezvous by bus from her hotel and my 
hostel each day, to explore the Lake Dis¬ 
trict and discover each other. She told me 
that Friedrik had broken off their engage¬ 
ment the very evening of our first encoun¬ 
ter. Now finally convinced that her atti¬ 
tude and his to the problem of race, were 
so fundamentally divergent as to preclude 
all possibility of a successful married life 
in the Union, she had refused to take back 
the ring he had afterwards tried to return 
to her. I realised as she spoke that she 
had turned to me for the companionship, 
for the sharing of views and experiences, 
which Friedrik had been able to give her 
only imperfectly. As if under a helpless 
spell, I watched what I had judged the im¬ 
possible happen. Every sign in her of a 
growing affection for me intensified my 136 
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ardour intolerably. In the background of 
my blurred vision I was vaguely conscious 
of the presence of Jan, and of his giving 
us ever clearer indications that he dis¬ 
approved of the turn events were iaking. 
My career, which I knew would be imperil¬ 
led if I married without permission from the 
Songhai Government, loomed much larger 
than did Jan in my thoughts during those 
passionate weeks. But neither of us dared 
raise so towering a problem as marriage. 

To Friedrik I do not think I gave 
another thought. We believed him to be 
still in the neighbourhood, but saw nothing 
of him; and, after the first day or two 
little of Jan cither. I know now Hint what 
Greta and 1 were experiencing was a fond 
infatuation, not love. Wc were both young, 
both physically attractive; and, what was 
more, were each going through such an ex¬ 
perience for the first time. Wc threw 
caution to the winds, made the most ex¬ 
travagant promises of enduring devotion to 
each other, and rose light and unworried 
in flights of quite uncontrolled imagination 
over every other consideration. 

Then one day she brought two rugs 
instead of one, and wc slept together 
through the balmy summer night, in the 
shadow of a haystack. And as dawn broke 
and passion cooled, reason returned steal¬ 
thily. Two weeks of mounting intoxica¬ 
tion, then a sip of nectar, and, the elTect 
was bittersweet, cloying, sobering. We lay 
awake through that slow dawn, just think¬ 
ing, not speaking at all. T thought of my 
Africa, of my little girl in the red beads, 
bathing and singing in the rain. She 
thought of her Africa, a very different 
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Africa, but no less jealous and possessive 
than mine. 1 know she thought of it, al¬ 
though she never told me. 

That evening we had a quiet dinner 
together at her hotel. But we had no 
appetite. We both sensed a different rela¬ 
tionship, and were seeking words with 
which to define it clearly to ourselves. We 
wanted to talk intimately, tdone — per¬ 
haps that would help. We each felt a 
strange hurt deep inside, and were seeking 
balm. 

We left our meal unfinished and went 
out. Linked arm in arm, we stepped from 
the brightly-lit hotel porch into the dark¬ 
ness of the road. As wc did so, 1 heard 
the engine of a car revving up noiscly in 
a corner of the car park; but we were in 
no frame of mind to give a second thought 
to such trivialities. The sound grew rapid¬ 
ly louder; but no car lights were visible, so 
wc did no more than stop in the middle of 
the roadway, even then more curious than 
alarmed, our eyes still not fully adjusted to 
the dark. Then, with shocking suddenness, 
two powerful headlights were switched 
blindingly on not more than thirty feet from 
where we stood. Completely dazzled, and 
transfixed with horror, for a moment we 
could only watch them surging forward, 
Tlien I made a frantic, desperate attempt 
to drag Greta out of danger. As I did so 
the approaching vehicle swerved, scream¬ 
ing, inexorable, in the very direction we 
had moved. The angry, glaring discs of 
white light seemed to leap directly at us; 
I heard a terrified gasp from the girl at 
my side; and then my consciousness was 
blotted out by a cloud of nausea, pierced 
by jabbing flashes of excruciating pain. 
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WHEN I regained consciousness 
late the next evening I was in .a hos¬ 
pital ward whose whiteness seemed 
to be in my nostrils as much as in 
my eyes. My left leg was complete¬ 
ly numb below the knee; but as 
memory swept the swirling clouds 
away with painful slowness and full consci¬ 
ousness returned, my first words were a fran¬ 
tic, burbled inquiry about Greta. A white- 
clad figure standing by the bedside looked 
down at me with eyes of infinite pity, but 
without speaking. Words could hardly have 
spoken more plainly than did that look, and 


the clouds of nausea and merciful oblivion 
rolled back over the sky of ray conscious¬ 
ness. 

My life hung on a thread for a week. 
When 1 knew it was safe, I developed an 
all-consuming lust to avenge Greta’s death. 
At first I was able to find an outlet for 
my emotion by making statements of a 
highly passionate nature to a grave police 
officer who was at my bedside with pencil 
and notebook whenever the doctors allow¬ 
ed him. I gave him Friedrik’s name, vici¬ 
ous spite burning in my heart. I told him 
top, at his request, the full tale of my re- 
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lationsliip with Greta, her brother and 
Friedrik since the day I had first met them. 
He- left me obviously more worried about 
my mental state than convinced that my 
suspicions might be justified. Three days 
later I learned that no car whose tyres 
matched the skid marks left on the road 
had been identified. Worst of all Friedrik 
had satisfied the police that he was in a 
London-bound sleeper at the time, and Jan 
that he was dining in his digs in Earl’s 
Court. Of course, the policeman assured 
me, the file on this case would not be closed 
while the identity of the driver and vehicle 
remained unestablished. Until there was 
further evidence on the matter, however, 
the police would have to proceed on the 
assumption that I had been injured and 
Greta had lost her life as the result of a 
tragic accident. 

Thus began for me a twelve-month-long 
hell of the deepest mortification. With the 
exit of that police olliccr from my ward, 
the blackness of utter dejection and hope¬ 
lessness swept in on me, the conviction 
that a terrible crime had been committed for 
which there was no one to unmask; that an 
evil monster had sialkcd and slain, unre¬ 
cognised and unchallenged. 

On tlie day in early summer T was dis¬ 
charged, it was with only five guineas in my 
pocket. 1 had used the whole of my 
scholarship grant for the following term to 
pay the fee of a firm of solicitors, who had 
merely advised me to drop any further in¬ 
vestigation as hopeless. The rest of my 
savings had gone in medical expenses. I 
boarded a train for Liverpool, the only big 
city I knew outside Newcastle. After an 
agonising mental struggle, I had decided 
that the police and lawyers were right. The 
Greta episode was finally closed. I had to 
find work, both to earn money and to 
erase memories. 

That evening I was engulfed in a wave 
of deep depression. It was not the past 
now that buffeted me. It was the future 
that now seemed so black. 1 might have 
turned to Samuel for financial help I knew 
he would at once have given me. But be¬ 
cause I knew how much he loved me, I 
decided 1 could not. Samuel would have 
had to imperil his own scholarship to have 
been of any material help to me now. And 
I knew he would have done so without 
hesitation. 

In utter dejection, I stumped down 
Upper Parliament Street and, hardly caring 
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where I was going, turned into the Cathed¬ 
ral. The choir was practising; it was the 
final chorus from the “St. Matthew Pas¬ 
sion”, music which compels the attention 
of even the most unmusical by its very 
sweep and grandeur. I found a pew ana 
sat down, arrested. 

As the choir reached its triumphant final 
chord, I became conscious that 1 was no 
longer alone in the pew. A young woman 
sat a few feet away from me, and a man 
close to her on the other side. 

“It’s wonderful music, isn’t it?” The 
man had leaned over the girl and was 
clearly determined to make conversation 
with me. “They are doing it on Sunday. 

Hope you’ve got your ticket all right,” 

“No, I’m afraid 1 haven’t.” 

“What a shame!” It was the woman 
speaking in a half-whisper. “They are all 
sold out. aren’t they, John?” 

“Yes. You looked so completely carried 
away just now.” He seemed to be turning 
something over in his mind. “Will you be 
here on Sunday — in Liverpool, I mean?” 

“Yes.” 1 was thawing a little before the 
warmth of their friendliness. 

The couple looked at each other for a 
moment, “Look here, if you can spare a 
moment to come round the corner to our 
house I think we can find a spare ticket 
for you.” 

On the way to the house I also received 
from the couple, and accepted, an invita 
tion to supper. This young married couple 
were deeply and genuinely interested in me 
and in my story, and their interest evoked 
a ready response in me. I had .soon told 
them pretty well all I wished to divulge as 
to how I had reached Liverpool from 
Lokko. 

“Songhai,” said the man, whom I had 
discovered to be a young business execu¬ 
tive in the jewellery trade. “Where all the 
diamonds come from?” 

“That’s right,” I replied, “but the §tones 
travel along some pretty odd channels en 
route. There’s a great deal of smuggling 
going on, you know.” 

“I don’t suppose you thought of bringing 
a few lumps away with you in your 
pockets,^ said my hostess. 

“No, I’m afraid not,” I laughed. “At 
least nothing saleable. I’ve got a rough 
stone sent me as a memento by my father 
just as I was sailing.” 

“Oh, may I see it? No one in John’s 
firm is allQwed to bring them home, rough J38 
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or_ polfehed; and I’ve never seen the real morrow—> but I’m sure it will be as easy 

as falling off a haystack, since we are in 
The stone was hanging against my chest the trade." 
on a silver chain. 1 pulled it out and held “I should like if possible to get it back 
it carefully in the palm of my hand. eventually, or part of it, at any rale. Could 

**Therc you are! Disappointing, isn’t it?" it be pawned, or perhaps broken up and 
I said. and only part of it sold?” 

‘‘Yes, it is, rather. I expected it to be "Pawning won't work,” Morris frowned, 
bigger, and of course much prettier.” “As to breaking it, 1 could answer your 

“My dear girl, that pebble in our friend’s question more confidently after having 

hand is worth more than this house and all shown the stone to my friend; but, assum- 

its contents.” ing that all you want to keep is a small 

“I’ve never thought about its value fragment — as a kind of keepsake of a 

really, to tell yon the truth,” I said. “Is it keepsake — 1 should guess it could be 

really worth all that?” done without reducing the value of the 

“Not as it is, of course. It would need remainder very much. But that’s just a 

cutting and polishing by an expert. I guess.” 

only deal with the administrative side of Gratefully 1 slipped the hard, unpromis- 
the business, and can’t tell you much about ing-looking mineral into his hand. “Call 

the cutting and valuing sides of it. But at this time tomorrow, and I’ll let you 

I'm sure you’ve got a small fortune there. know for sure.” 

Anyhow, since you’re not interested in its “Thank you so much.” My gratitude 

commercial value, it doesn’t make much was deeply felt. “I will.” 
odds if I’m wrong, docs it?” And so my father's diamond came time- 

I did not answer for a moment. A ly to my rescue. In due course it was 

thought had just entered my head which 1 sold for a figure which enabled me to buy 

found at once exciting and shocking. suitable presents for the Morrises, pay 

After a moment or two’s contemplation I Morris's friend a handsome fee, return to 

put it aside firmly for the time being. King’s College, and salt away a substantial 

sum. And I was still left with a small 
All the way home, and for a very long fragment of the original memento, 
time that night, I wondered why I had not 

thought about it before. But it is so often My last three years at King’s College 

the things closest to us we overldok. Here passed quickly. I worked extremely hard, 

was a simple solution to my most anxious All colonial students had to do so to keep 

problem. I felt short-lived qualms about up with British students, 

using my father’s parting gift for such a It was at this time that I had occasion 
purpose. Soon there supervened the to give practical expression to my friend- 

matter-of-fact admission that the wrong I ship with Samuel. He was one of those 

would be doing my family by failing to unfortunate people who, after successfully 

finish my course would be immeasurably clearing a number of academic hurdles, 

greater than the disrespect implied in real- come to one which, try as hard and a> 

ising some hard cash from my father’s often as they may, they cannot .surmount, 

memento. Moreover, I had developed a He had lost his scholarship because of 

genuine liking for English studies, and “unsati.sfactory progress”, as shown by 

wished ardently to finish my course. three unsuccessful attempts at his First 

THus it was that after the concert- that M.B. He had now abandoned the rnedical 

Sunday I walked with Morris back to his course for law, and was precariously financ- 

horae. I told him I was completely out ed by relatives and friends at home. He 

of funds, and asked him whether he thought now reluctantly accepted as a loan most of 

it might be possible to realise enough my savings from the diamond sale. Samuel, 

money from the sale of my stone to help quiet, serious-minded as ever, was showing 

tp pay my way through at least one terra great tenacity of purpose in continuina his 

at college. studies in the face of these dilficulties. 

“My dear chap, nothing would be easier. He was hoping eventually to take a London 

Now listen. One of my best friends cuts law degree, but in the meanwhile was 

and polishes these things. If you will trust studying in Newcastle for the sake of ero- 

J 1151 me with it I’ll consult him &st thing to- nomy, using the library of King’s. We 
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moved into lodgings together, and found 
that in this way we could live reasonably 
comfortably. 

When I completed my course success¬ 
fully (securing a second class) 1 did not 
wish to wait for the formal conferring of 
my degree, for a new feeling of restlessness 
had gripped me since receiving the news 
of my success in the finals. Samuel and 
I had both been aware of a mounting 
interest, during the last year together in 
Newcastle, in political developments back 
at home. We read avidly every word of 
the local papers which we had sent out to 
us, and often discussed far into the night 
what we considered to be the unsatisfactory 
progress being made by our political 
leaders in winning independence for Son- 
ghai, and what could be done to hasten 
matters up. On our last night together, 
we pledged ourselves to work together as 
soon as possible after Samuel’s return “to 
free our beloved country from the shackles 
of imperialism and lead it into self- 
government”. The pledge was written 
down in those terms, and solemnly signed; 
and my copy is still with me, a very dear 
and cherished possession. 

Thus, five years after 1 had first left it, 
I returned to my country, a little sadden 
and a little wiser. 

I landed at home to find that, during my 
absence, my country too had been swallow¬ 
ing pills — large and indigestible doses of 
the materialism of “Western civilisation”. I 
came back to a stimulated land, pepped up 
into frantic, exhausting activity. It was not 
merely physical appearances that had alter¬ 
ed so completely, the buildings, harbours, 
roads, bridges and so on; although the 
change here was marvellous enough. Much 
more fascinating to me were the changes in 
die people and, I soon found, much more 
disturbing too. It was not that the African 
was just a nice chap, innocent and simple, 
who had been corrupted overnight by too 
intimate an association with an evil acquaint - 
ance. Rather was it that, by setting out on 
a deliberate policy of abandoning almost 
abruptly a way of life which our forebears 
had pursued contentedly for many centu¬ 
ries, and adopting that of a distant north¬ 
ern people, we had reached a point where 
we were finding it increasingly difficult to 
keep a foothold on anything. We were in 
danger of losing our sense of direction, of 
purpose, of faiffi in ourselves. 

I cannot describe myself as being so much 
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disillusioned as unhinged. I was rudder~ 
less, at the mercy of every wind, without 
purpose or stability. I lived for a few 
months from day to day, refusing, once £ 
had provided for my parents, to admit that 
I had any responsibility to consider the 
interests of anyone but myself. I took up 
a leaching appointment in a new govern¬ 
ment secondary school in Lokko, and 
determined to put all 1 knew into ray work 
simply because that was the way of earn¬ 
ing rapid promotion and an increase in 
salary. I might have gone on like that all 
my life, setting aside as now irrelevant the 
pledge of my last evening in Newcastle 
with Samuel, and ail our plans for doing 
what we could to speed up our country’s 
progress toward what had then seemed the 
Promised Land of “self-government". I 
might not have had this .story to tell at all 
had it not been for what 1 read one even¬ 
ing in a British newspaper. 

1 was lying in bed and was turning 
absently over tlie pages of a British papet. 

A headline containing the name “South 
Africa” caught my eye, and something 
made me read the item beneath it. It was 
a short news item, recounting how the 
South African Government, having rcmoi'cd 
the coloured voters from the common 
electoral roll (even against opposition from 
many white South Africans who, one would 
have thought, had every reason to support 
such a move) was now segregating the na¬ 
tives in special “reserves”. Details of the 
protests registered by university staffs in 
the Republic (as the Union had now be¬ 
come) against the Government’s policy 
were given, and an editorial commeni on the 
same page came out in strong opposition to 
what it called the Nationalists’ “rape of the 
constitution”. The editorial was well 
written and lucidly reasoned. South Africa 
was actually putting the clock back, com¬ 
plained the editor; was acting on assump¬ 
tions about the inferiority of one race to 
another which had been disproved twenty- 
five years ago. 

I turned over the page. There was a 
picture of white police in a South African 
town forcibly removing natives from their 
homes, for no other reason, the caption 
said, than that more elbow room was 
wanted for nearby white communities. The 
move was made twenty-four hours before 
die notice given had expired, so that 
disturbances would be avoided; and a white 
police c^cer was photographed carrying 140 
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a screaming, protesting African woman to 
a waiting lorry. He was carrying her as 
if she were an animal. “Unceremonious” 
or “undignified” might have been suitable 
adjectives to apply to such an action in 
normal circumstances. Unfortunately circum¬ 
stances were not normal: the struggling 
woman was clearly in an advanced stage 
ot pregnancy. Underneath the photograph 
was a question whose deliberately brutal 
pun struck me like a vicious blow in the 
stomach: “What sort of future can this 
woman expect?” 

As 1 gazed in helpless and mounting 
agitation at that picture 1 felt first of ail as 
if all the blood were being drained out of 
my body. Ihen a blind, shocking fury 
swept into me, clouding my senses and 
agitating my whole body. 1 cannot now 
tell how long 1 remained in that condition; 
but 1 know that when 1 recovered my self- 
control eventually, 1 was still trembling vio¬ 
lently, tliat I Iclt extremely cokl, and that the 
mosquito net seemed about to sulfocate me. 
I extricated myself with some dillicuity 
Loin it, put on a warm dressing gown, lit 
a cigarette, and paced my verandah. 

My head was very clear when I woke 
next morning. It was a Saturday, and 1 
knew exactly what 1 wanted to do. Ihe 
day was spent at my writing desk — draft¬ 
ing a letter to Samuel, carefully putting 
certain proposals to him. For overnight 
1 had come to the big decision of rtiy life— 
to devote all my encigics to politics, so 
that first in Songhai and ihen later, J hoped, 
throughout Africa, 1 could help free men 
from domination by people of other races. 
1 had found a way of fulfilling what now 1 
saw clearly as my destiny. 1 would work 
constructively with and for my people, 
instead of destructively against another. 
I would seek to give every black child 
within my reach the chance to prove him¬ 
self, in favourable circumstances, no whit 
inferior in ability to his counterparts of 
different pigmentation. As the day wore 
on, my sense of vocation for and dedica¬ 
tion to this task grew in intensity until it 
seemed to suffuse my whole being, and fill 
the room. 1 sensed all at once the mean¬ 
inglessness of colonial boundaries in Africa; 
and realised that in the crusade upon which 
1 was now embarking they would have to 
be treated as the doodlings of Europeans. 
But my immediate concern was not so 
much with the ultimate scope of the sacred 
hi mission placed in my hands, but with the 
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nature of the first steps I must take in it. 

My pen travelled quickly and easily over 
the notepaper. 1 asked Samuel to con¬ 
sider urgently the possibility of returning 
to help me found a new political party. 
1 explained to him that 1 was asking him, 
not merely because he was a Sagresan and 
J a Northerner (and our partnership con¬ 
sequently politically significant), but equal¬ 
ly because he was my oldest and most 
Lusted friend. 1 referred also to my great 
admiration for his inventiveness and lively 
imagination, all of wJiich I said 1 thought 
would be important assets in planning and 
pursuing a political campaign such as I 
had in mind. 

1 went to sec my parents that evening 
and asked them to help me choose a wife 
in the village. 1 had no doubt the request 
would come as a great surprise to them; 
for 1 was probably the first “bcen-to” (that 
is to say, foreign-educated African) who 
was tlius deliberaleJy turning his back on 
the usual custom in iJiis matter. “Becn- 
tos” normally married either foreigners Oi 
other “been-tos". But 1 now wanted to 
make a complete break, in my personal way 
of life, with Western habits and customs. 
It was not that 1 believed the African 
alternatives to be, in every case, intrinsic¬ 
ally the better; and certainly not that 1 
derived more pleasure from adopting it. 
But 1 accepted that, in my new role of 
politician, the whole of my success would 
depend on knowing what gestures had to be 
made, and at w'hat time. 

Tile rest of the day 1 spent in writing 
out cheques and letters, to lake out sub¬ 
scriptions to a representative selection of 
daily papers and periodicals published in 
or about Africa. While w'aiting for ail this 
activity to bear fruit, 1 spent every spare 
moment I had from school during the 
follow'ing weeks travelling as far afield as 
possible in my ear, getting to know people 
and places. I deliberately chose to wear 
African gowns on these Journeys, and to 
speak English only when it was unavoid¬ 
able, but I did not disclose to anyone the 
new sense of purpose in life 1 had acquired. 

The reply from Samuel brought me the 
utmost satisfaction. He took up my pro¬ 
posal eagerly, and said that it w'as, in a 
way, an answer to a prayer that had been 
more and more often on his lips in recent 
months. As soon as he could scrape 
together his fare, he would join me. My 
plans were taking shape. My parents had 
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also been only too glad to meet my wishes 
and had promised to attend the next Dopo 
graduation ceremony on iny behalf. They 
would then open negotiations with the 
family of the girl chosen as soon as possi¬ 
ble, and make all the necessary iurange- 
ments for the marriage ceremonies. 

'I'he days now began to lly past. I sent 
Samuel his fare, and studied carefully all 
the periodicals which -now began to ariive, 
making and tiling many cuuings which 1 
judged of interest or importance to the work 
we had ahead of us. At the same time 1 
was careful not to neglect my work as a 
teacher, for 1 knew that lor some time to 
come my livelihood would depend on it. 
In fact it would have ruined my chances 
of success as a politician if it appeared that 
I liad turned to that career merely because 
1 had failed as a teacher. 

1 went down to Sagresa to meet Samuel's 
plane. A word in the ear (and a pound 
in the palm) of a /M//y /Ven’y reporter I 
knew resulted in a photograph in that 
paper two days later of my embracing 
Samuel like a long-lost friend outside the 
terminal. A caption underneath reported 
that “rumour has it” that the two friends 
concerned were planning to found a new 
political party in the near future with the 
slogan; “Unity Now; Self-Government in 
Five Years.” 

The great mission on which my friend 
and 1 were now engaged may be thought 
to have had a somewhat unimpressive 
public launching. A newspaper plioto- 
graph, a slogan, and tlicii silence for several 
weeks hardly appear the best way of begin- 
ing a political career. 13ut in fact some 
instinct had led us right from the start to 
the secret of capturing ilie political imagi¬ 
nation of the African electorate at this 
time: a slogan, more arresting than practi¬ 
cable; and the creation of an atmosphere 
of mystery and secrecy which could en¬ 
courage conjecture and speculation. Nei¬ 
ther of us believed for one moment that 
in five years’ time a Songhaian would in 
fact be attending a Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. All we aimed at 
doing at this initial stage of our crusade was 
to start people talking about us. 

But there was an unexpected and high¬ 
ly satisfactory result of the publication. 
The majority of people who saw it merely 
talked seriously about it. But eight young 
men, five of them from the North and the 
Others from Sagresa and the coast, came to 
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see us during the following week at my 
bungalow in Lokko, to inquire about the 
“new party”. Lack of faith, perhaps, had 
prevented me from realising that there 
must be many Songhaians of an age and 
an education similar to Samuel's and mine 
who would respond immediately to such a 
call. 

For a month the ten of us met in my 
bungalow practically every day, working 
out our initial plan of campaign. And 
it was at this time that I had occasion to 
marvel at Samuel’s genius for hitting on 
ideas which would “work”. While I draft¬ 
ed documents — articles for the press, 
pamphlets, posters, manifestos — he did 
the work of an American sales promoter. 

From his fertile imagination came plan 
after plan to promote our cause. When 
we were not planning, we were louring; 
carrying much further afield the task 1 had 
already begun in a small way — to get to 
know and to be known by the people tliat 
mattered in as many difi'erent parts of 
Songhai as possible. 

Wc were a very mixed bunch, the origi¬ 
nal ten of us, in temperament and in voca¬ 
tion. Three were civil servants who were 
technically forbidden from taking an active 
part in politics, so had to piocced very 
cautiously for llte present. 1 wo others 
were young barristers; newly tjualilied. Of 
the remaining three, one was a fieclance 
journalist, another a teacher like iny^clf, 
and the third a district council cleik. By 
Songhai standards, I suppose all of us 
would have been regarded as well-to-do; 
certainly finance was the least of our wor¬ 
ries at this time. A savings bai:k account 
was opened for the party in my ■lamc, and 
each of us put at least ten per cent of his 
income into it every month. In addition, 
every now and then one or the otiicr of us 
would succeed in picking up a windfall for 
the party account from sources which we 
thought it imprudent as well as unneces¬ 
sary to discuss with each other. Wind¬ 
falls and fortunes in Songhai nearly all had 
a common origin in those days — in the 
forbidden but well-trampicd diamond 
fields. We exulted secretly in the thought 
tJiat at least some of the most highly con¬ 
centrated form of wealth in Songhai was 
being applied to what had come to be for 
us now the most precious of causes. 

Samuel had read somewhere of the mass 
literacy techniques a learned philologist 
bad developed, and he had immediately 
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seen the possibilities for our cause of that to bring in just one equally dedicated con- 

scholar’s celebrated maxim “Each one vert every month, who would then similar- 

teach one”. Where a methodical system ly undertake to britig another in inoniHly. 

of spreading a gospel while maintaining Apostates and lapses there were bound to 

the pilch of its fervour was required, there be, but if even only luuf of those won by 

was nothing to beat the idea of each mern- this method rentanied faithful to us, we 

ber of a small, devoted group undertaking reckoned we could not lail. 


ONE day soon after tliis, Samuel the dowry, and other matters, and had paid 

and Kat-N.ai, one ol our two bams- the cost of her Dopo iratniug themselves 

teis, cainc cxcileoiy uiio uiy bung- She was a gin wltoui at the Unie 1 knew 

alow with a copy ol the Daily only very slightly, constJciably youngei 

iSews. than myself, and ol CACviicin looks, chaiac- 

“Ihis dear old rag could hardly ter and family connctiions, my paienls 

be more hclplul to us even if we assured me. 

held all the shares in it,” exctamied bainuel. As 1 drove to my faihei's house one 
jabbing at the front page. Iherc was a Friday evening, my heaii leli nioic than 

repioduction of the photograph of Samuel usually light. 1 sujipo.'-e it was largely the 

and myself published at die lime of his tlirill ol a new adventure, the sense ol anu- 

ariival from the U.K.; above it appeared in cipaiion pioduced by liie piospect ol 

bold type the question “Where is the new acquiring a wife who i a' that lime believ- 

party?” and below it a short paragraph rc- ed would bestow on me rights and plca- 

minding readers that the new party was go- suies without either responsibiliiies or 

ing to aim at “Unity Now; Seil-Govcrnmcnt duties. 

in hive Years.” Ihcn foilow'cd a surmise of 1 dare not lift the veil that protects our 
the kind ncvvspapeis (and politicians) love. tribal marriage customs and ceremonies 

The AV'H'.v suggested tlial it was being from the eyes of outsiders. Ihcre is 

freely rumoured that the two founders of already too little in this world that is 

the party, logetlier with a haiHiful of devo- sacred; and what Falmaia and 1 were re- 

tecl adlieicnis, had gone into the wilder- quired to go througli during the next week 

ness to acquire, by modiods which woic not must remain so. I was deeply in debt by 

specified, the spiritual powers necessary to the time everything was over, but 1 was 

make die new \entuic a success. It was absolutely satisfied with my parents' choice, 

clear that it was this latter part of the Fatiuata was as black as satin, and as soft, 

publication which was responsible for She had the teeth and smile of a goddess. 

Samuel’s present elation. I brought her home with swelling pride, 

“1 don’t suppose you had anything to do and began at once to save ali 1 could spare 
with this, did you, Samuel?” ^ toward the cost of acquiring my .second 

“What, me? In my stale of health?” wife. My anti-Western revolt was gain- 

Try as we would, we could get no more ing momentum, 

out of him on (he subject though there was i decided at last that the lime had come 
plenty of proof later that, contrived or not, when 1 ought to resign my teaching appoint- 

publications of this sort prepared the ment, in fairness both to my employers and 

ground for us in a way few other things to the party. Wc were gradually building 

could have done. A far larger proportion up our party fund-;; for with a member- 

of literate Africans accept os gospel what ship which was almost doubling itself every 

they read in black and white than is the month the party was now well able to sup- 

case in countries with longer histories of port Samuel and myself. My full-time 

literacy. energies could now be devoted to the in- 

Before the formal launching of the party, creasingly demanding task of disciplining 

I had one important mission to fulfil. My members who defaulted in the vital obliga- 

parents had told me that tJie formalities in tion of monthly recruiting, 

connection with my marriage were almost So we approached the first anniversary 
complete. They had reached agreement of our party with buoyant optimism. Up 

with my bride’s family on the quntion of till now the party bad been in the nature 
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of a purely private, exclusive organisation, 
admission to which was by introduction 
only. Now, however, that we had some 
twenty thousand names on our lists, we 
were confident that a mass rally to mark 
the opening of our membership to general 
subscription could not fail to succeed in 
clinching our success. 

That first rally was an experience I have 
never forgotten. We had sent out to every 
nominal member a letter urging that, unless 
prevented by illness, he was expected to 
attend. We suessed tliat on the impression 
we made at this first rally by our sheer 
weight of numbers, might depend the 
whole of our future success; and that the 
five years in which we were to pledge our¬ 
selves publicly to achieve self-government 
for our country would date from the day 
of the rally. 

The venue for the rally was the subject 
of much anxious consideration. Finally we 
decided that tlie capital must be the ohicial 
birthplace for a party whose whole interest 
and concern set out to be national. So we 
hired for a weekend a sports stadium which 
had been completed a few years before on 
the outskirts of the city. A large covered 
platform was erected in the centre of the 
extensive field so that a small handful of 
us there could be seen by as many thousands 
of persons as could stand or sit on the grass 
and in the stands. 

Other matters which had to be settled 
beforehand were the proposals to be placed 
before the rally as to name, a symbol, a 
slogan, and an anthem for the party. I’hey 
proved surprisingly easy to decide upon 
amongst the ten of us. “Party for Unity 
and Liberation” expressed our two chief 
aims very well, and gave us a pronounce¬ 
able set of initials, “P.U.L.” The symbol 
we decided on was a diamond, surrounded 
by the words “Many faces, but one object” 
— the brainchild of the evcr-resourccful 
Samuel. But the official slogan remained 
what a year before we had let it be known 
it would be: “Unity Now; Self-Government 
in Five Years.” 

On the day itself everything worked 
precisely according to plan. Our members 
turned up in as large numbers as we hoped. 
We proved to have been wise in hiring the 
sports stadium for the whole weekend, for 
those delegates without relatives or friends 
in Sagresa were able to sleep there. The 
rally itself was to be held in two separate 
sessions, on the Saturday evening, and the 
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Sunday evening. During the first session 
we ten “disciples”, as we inevitably came 
to be called, introduced ourselves to the 
members of the party, many of whom 
had seen all our names and photographs 
continuously for months without ever set¬ 
ting eyes on more than one or two of 
us. We carefully avoided any semblance 
of personal abuse of the politicians then in 
power; for we had decided that our strategy 
was going to be from the very start to pre¬ 
sent a construclive programme. 

Indeed there was very little in the record 
of the party then in power which we could 
genuinely have attacked. They had led the 
country very slowly, very cautiously, a very 
little way along the palh toward self-gov¬ 
ernment. When die British had said, 

“Move along”, they had done so; when the 
British had said, “Maik time”, they had 
been no less prompt in obeying. No one’s 
feelings had been hurl, no one had suffered 
either materially or emotionally in the pro¬ 
cess; and a few' pcojilc, amongst them the 
Ministers themselves, had gained quite a 
lot. 

I'hc sun plopped almost stardingly 
quickly beneath the horizon, and the quick 
dusk began to sctiie, 1 looked all around 
me at the sea of faces. They reminded me 
ol the Mothers’ Union audiences I had so 
often had to address in Biitain, for some 
faces w'ore a smile, some frowns, some were 
just plaiii vacant. In fionl of us, to die 
right, to the left, and behind us they 
stretched. Samuel, like all of us who had 
spoken that afternoon, was having to turn 
constantly from side to side, with the micro¬ 
phone held hot in his hand. My gaze re¬ 
turned to the foreground, and I cau^t sight 
of Fatmala, in the very front row, listen¬ 
ing with shining eyes and rapt attention to 
Stunuel’s closing words. As he finished and 
the warm applause started, her eyes met 
mine, and we exchanged smiles. I thought 
how lovely she looked just now, anfl reali¬ 
sed that I had grown to love her very deep¬ 
ly. At her request, 1 had recently set afoot 
the negotiations which were to lead to my 
second wife, Kayinde, joining our little 
household. 1 now approached this step 
with distaste, both my conditioned reflexes 
and my mounting affection for Fatmata 
causing me to shrink from actual poly¬ 
gamy. But certainly it was not my marit^ 
relationships which were foremost in my 
thoughts that first evening of the rally. 

Tfiere was far too much for all of us to 
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do. Our “Each-One-Teach-One” policy of 
recruitment, having served its purpose to 
glorious effect, was now abandoned; and 
membership was thrown open to all and 
sundry. The money poured in and the cards 
poured out that evening under the flood¬ 
lights. Next day, at the second session 
(which was for members only), the crowd 
was quite as large as at the public meeting, 
extremely careful though we were to check 
the cards of all those passing through the 
turnstiles. One after another our proposals 
were carried unanimously: the party name, 
the symbol, the slogan. Unknown to us, 
Samuel had succeeded in obtaining an uncut 
diamond from somewhere. He brought the 
evening to a dramatic ciimax by producing 
this somewhat undistinguished-looking otn 
ject in full view of the excited crowd. 

“Once,” he shouted defiantly, “a diamond 
twice, three times the size of ihis one was 
found in this country. It W'as then the 
fourth largest diamond ever found any¬ 
where in the world. Once cut and polished, 
it was worth thousands of pounds. But 
did it realise that much for us, the people 
to whom it belonged? Did it, 1 ask you?” 

“No!” yelled the crowd. “No!” echoed 
Samuel, “it did not. All those thousands 
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of red pound notes went into the pockets 
of white men, people who were not Son- 
ghaians, who were not even Africans. 
Thousands of pounds, which might have 
helped to build another fine college like 
the one you see over there, or a hospital, 
or bridges, or roads for our people. And 
why were others able to rob us like this? 
Because we are not united, and until we 
are we can never be free to manage our 
own affairs and control our own wealth. 
Our wealth and prosperity and happiness 
all lie in this diamond; let us be like it in 
having many faces united in one object. 
That’s the message this stone has for us.” 

Samuel had forgotten (or had chosen 
deliberately to ignore) the law which at 
that time made the possession without 
licence of uncut diamonds illegal. He had 
forgotten too that the police were, at our 
request, in attendance at the rally. As he 
stood on that platform in full view of the 
thousands in the sports stadium holding 
aloft our newly appointed party symbol, a 
conscientious police sergeant sitting behind 
a microphone in a patrol car just inside the 
gates saw a rare opportunity to win pro¬ 
motion. 
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THE next day the police struck. A 
cavalcade of cars and lorries was 
streaming out of Sagresa, conveying 
delegates returning home from the. 
rally. Samuel was coming to Lokko 
for a short rest, and at the Sagresa 
boundary we were stopped, and 
the faces of the occupants of each car 
scrutinised by officers. We learned later 
that the police orders were that on no 
account was a disturbance to be provoked, 
and so an arrest was to be delayed until 
Samuel was not surrounded by a .large 
crowd of party followers. The authorities 
had accurately gauged the popularity and 
strength of our movement. 

When we were approaching the out¬ 
skirts of Lokko the warrant was pi o- 
duced; and, with no one to witness it ex¬ 
cept Fatmata and myself, my friend was 
taken off. We followed the police car help¬ 
lessly to the station, where we heard a com¬ 
pletely dumbfounded Samuel charged with 
being in illegal possession of an uncut 
diamond. 


I had never before regarded impulsive¬ 
ness as a trait of my wife’s character. 
Fatmata had always appeared to me placid, 
almost phlegmatic in disposition, and cer¬ 
tainly slow to wrath. 1 had never once seen 
her lose her temper, or even her patience, 
with anyone in our household. So it was with 
utter astonishment that I saw her, as the 
station sergeant completed the reading of 
the charge, fly suddenly at his throat and 
started pummelling him with all her strength 
on head and body, at the same time curs¬ 
ing in the most immoderate terms his 
parents, grandparents, and all his ances¬ 
tors. Having been at last dragged away 
and calmed, Fatm.ata was in turn duly made 
to listen, quite uncomprehending, whilst a 
charge of assaulting a policeman was read 
to her. Following which developments no 
arguments of mine could persuade the 
ruffled officers to allow the two offenders 
to leave the station that ni^t. 

When I called at the police station early 
next morning, it was to find that the two 
accused had been separated. Samuel had 
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been sent back to Sagresa — tbe “scene 
of his otteuce," said the seigeant — whilst 
Fatmata was to appear that murnmg in a 
court tn Lokko. bvidenily the police were 
still very much on the alert to prevent the 
development of any disturbances as a result 
of the arrests. Now that the rally was 
over, Sagresa was a far safer place than 
Lokko in which to hold prisoner a leader 
of our party. Fatmata could be fined and 
released before loo many of our supporters 
had heard of her arrest, or had time to 
travel into the village. 

The scrgcaiit who had been the object 
of tny wile's turiuus attentions had had lime 
to recover hi.s cquuniiiiiiy by now, and he 
W'as without loo much difliculty persuaded 
lo allow me to take Kai-Kai in to see 
Fatmata in her cell before her appearance 
in court. 1 stated that Kai-Kai would rep- 
esent her in court, though in fact 1 had 
no intention of doing any more than to ask 
his advice bclore the hearing. 1 did not 
want a prolonged case made of this, and 
felt that the best thing would be to comply 
with the evident wish of the police that 
everything should be concluded as quickly 
and with as little fuss as possible. 

.As soon as we eniered the detention 
room, however, I saw that we were going 
to have a diflieult time persuading Fatmata 
of the wisdom of this course. To my‘ sur¬ 
prise, I found that she had realised instinc¬ 
tively the political benefits to be derived 
from what had happened. She wanted not 
only lo fight the thing out, she said, but to 
make so much noise in doing .so that the 
tribes would gather Itom every village where 
we had followers. Usually the most un- 
qiiesliomrig and aeconimodaiing of wives, 
she now refused w-ilh a stubbornness which 
was quite astonishing to do as I ordered. 

For fifteen minutes I pleaded and re¬ 
monstrated with Fatmata, for the first time 
in our married life. But she seemed to be 
enjoying the unaccustomed deference she was 
now receiving from me, and looking for- 
W'ard to its continuing. .She asked me to 
ensure, if she were to be jailed for a period 
now. that arrangements for my marriage to 
Kayinde, already 'veil advanced, would be 
speeded; so that 1 might not be left for 
long without someone to look after my 
home. As soon as my second wife had 
moved in, I was to be sure, she asked, to 
bring her to the jail to receive full instruc¬ 
tions as to how to run the compound. 

When the hearinc of the charge against 
her opened a few hours later, I was still a 
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little dazed frora the shock of this new in¬ 
sight into my wife’s character. Fatmata's 
behaviour in court soon made me snap out 
of the da/e. She was ju,st about as insult¬ 
ing and insolent to everyone who address¬ 
ed her as she could possibly be. Fortuna¬ 
tely for her, the magistrate (an Englishman) 
could not understand what she was saying, 
and the interpteter tempered considerably 
in translation the vitriol ot her words. Even 
so, there was no mistaking her tone. To 
the original charge was promptly added one 
of contempt of court, and we all watched 
wordlessly as she was sentenced summarily 
to six months’ imprisonment. 

The elleci ol this unrehearsed melodrama 
was precisely what the principal actress in 
it had hi>pcd. 1 he newspapers were full of 
pictures and stories ol the defiant victim of 
imperialist agents. More important, the 
news was spread by word of mouth along 
the lo.ry-routes and by talking drums 
along tlic bush-pallis both moic lapidly and 
far more extensively than by the press. 

Within a forimglu ot the event, I doubt 
whether there coiilvi have been very many 
villages in the eouniry which had not heard 
of the African woman who had fought a 
policeman, and then insiiltvd lo his face the 
white man judge. 

Samuel had been remanded in custody in 
Sagresa, after a preliminary hearing at 
w'hich he had pleaded not guilty. He sent 
a message to say ihat he too intended to 
exploit, in the interests of the party, the 
publicity value of the ca.se. The diamond 
he had exhibited at the rally had been 
identified as the property of a British min¬ 
ing company, and he had now been charg¬ 
ed with receiving as well. He was hoping 
that this would be a test case. He and 
Kai-Kai wanted to try the whole validity of 
laws granting to foreign companies conces¬ 
sions in minerals dug from soil which, 
according to native law and custom, could 
itself never be alienated. To Samiiei’s case, 
as to Falmata’s, the newspapers gave very 
extensive publicity. 

Samuel’s sentence was two years’ impri¬ 
sonment; and many wept in open court as 
it was passed. There was no alternative of 
a fine, though that was what all of us in 
the party had honed for. Tlie crowd in 
court croaned a great, heavy groan as he 
was led back down the steps out of our 
view, and the judge rose at once with as 
much haste as was compatible with dignity. 

Those two years were a period of con- 

Itinued rapid growth for our party. Much 
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to my relief, there was no outbreak of 
violence, not even any disturbance of im> 
portance, as the news ol Samuel's impri¬ 
sonment spread. What did happen was the 
conversion to our cause of many thought¬ 
ful persons, to whom the extent to which 
our rights as Africans over our own pro¬ 
perly had been proscribed by laws of 
foreign origin had now been forcibly 
brought home. In prison Samuel received 
very many visitors; and, not for the first 
time, a colonial government in Africa dis¬ 
covered that imprisoning politicians for 
actions technically illegd but politically 
popular can defeat its own ends. 

So tlie day when we must choose our 
national officers came nearer. I had been 
elected chairman of the Lokko branch, and 
Samuel, still in prison, was enthusiastically 
made chairman of the Sagresa branch. 
Each of the other eight foundation mem¬ 
bers had also secured a branch chairman¬ 
ship. We at Lokko were to be hosts for 
the convention; and we spared neither 
trouble nor expense to make the occasion 
memorable. 

1 must confess that, right from the start, 
and consistently throughout until the elec¬ 
tion was over, J hoped anxiously, and 
entirely selfishly, that I might be chosen as 
first leader. With the selfishness there must 
have been self-conceit — the conviction 
that no one else would succeed in piloting 
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the party’s course as well as I. But in 
self-defence 1 must add that die fulfillment 
of my life's aim of demonstrating that.the 
African was in no sense inferior to fhe 
European had now become the only thing 
that really mattered in this world.- I felt 
sure that, given the chance, 1 could realise 
that aim. 1 could not be as sure of any¬ 
one else’s single-mindedness in this matter 
as 1 was of my own, and 1 wanted to take 
no risks. Samuel had been, since our school 
days, the most loyal of friends; and indeed 
the ccrtumly that he would remain faith¬ 
ful to me wbalcvcr the outcome of the 
elections bolstered ray hopes, and nourish¬ 
ed my pride. 

As the secretary rose to declare the 
result ot the secret ballot, I found myself 
trembling with excitement, and praying with 
passion. 

“The result of the voting in the election 
for the post of first leader of the party is 
as lollops: Kamara, two hundred and twelve 
votes; Cole, one hundred and sixty-tlu:ee 
votes; Kai-Kai,.. 

But 1 hardly heard any more. Kai-Kai 
pushed a telegram into my hand. It was 
from Samuel in his cell in Sagresa. Ad¬ 
dressed to Kai-Kai, who was asked to hand 
it to me if 1 were elected, it conveyed to 
me my best friend’s heartiest congratula¬ 
tions, and his assurances of unwavering 
loyalty. 


KAYINDE was perhaps fifteen 
years younger than I, and unlike 
Eatmata, could boast of a primary 
education. She had a close-cropped 
head of hair which never seemed to 
grow. A little on the thin side per¬ 
haps, she had nevertheless perfect 
carriage, and to watch her walking across the 
compound with a bucket of water on her 
head was something from which I always 
derived much pleasure. She was a most 
affectionate young lady. Fatmata had 
warmed to me only very gradually; Kayindc 
was prepared right from the start to lavish 
on her husband her love, and to arouse his. 

Kayinde and 1 often went to sec Fatmata 
during the first few months of our marri¬ 
age. She was not unhappy in prison, and 
much more concerned about how Kayindc 
was managing the household and caring for 
me than about herself. The junior wife 


would be given a long list of instructions 
as to what to do and what not to do, and 
exhorted above all to make sure she bore 
me a son as soon as ever she could con¬ 
trive this. I realised during these visits for 
the first time that Fatmata must be feeling 
keenly her failure up to the present to give 
me a child. She saw in Kayinde an oppor¬ 
tunity to m.'ike sure that her husband would 
not remain for much longer in the humilitit- 
ing position of being without a legal heir. 
A childless home is, elsewhere, no more 
than sad. In rural Africa it is often a posi¬ 
tive disgrace. 

Before really getting down to the task of 
supervising centrally the election campaign. 
1 decided" I must seek the quietness and 
shelter of a week’s retreat in my parents’ 
home. I was beginning to feel the reaction 
of fatigue followfng the tensions and excite¬ 
ments of the past few years and I wanted 
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time in which to think in an undisturbed 
atmosphere. The precise wording of the 
party manifesto had to be decided. The 
content of the party programme had to be 
thought out — concrete programmes in all 
fields of national development — constitu¬ 
tional, social, and economic. I did not in¬ 
tend, therefore, to abandon work during 
this period; rather was I hoping to get a 
change of environment, and to think and 
scribble with my feet up; as it were. 

The evening of my arrival saw me seated 
in the family circle around a silver-bright 
lamp outside my father’s hut, feeling much 
less important, and much less prominent, 
than before. I had saluted elaborately all 
my seniors. I was now telling my people 
what no doubt they already knew, but 
which, until they heard it from my own 
lips, they would profess not to know. 

“Father, my party made me last week 
their leader. The leaders of the party came 
from all parts of the country, and after 
several days of thinking and talking they 
decided that I should lead them in trying 
to win the next elections. If we arc suc- 
ces.sful, as I know' Allah means us to be, I 
shall have to leave Lokko and go to Sag- 
resa, to take charge of the whole govern¬ 
ment of Songhai.” 

“It is good, my son. Allah has always 
made me believe that you would do well 
for your country and for your family tmd 
for yourself; and I thank him tliat he is 
now making this come true.” 

I spent most of my week of rest in a 
hammock under the mango tree sleeping, 
reading, scribbling, or simply thinking 
quietly. There was only one break in this 
relaxed regime. About halfway through 
the week, 1 received a note from the local 
District Commissioner a.sking me to come 
and have a drink with him at sundown the 
following day. I was surprised at this in¬ 
vitation, as to the best of my belief I did 
not know the man, and had neve; expected 
for one moment to be thus honoured. How¬ 
ever, seeing in it an opportunity to get to 
know yet another person of influence, I 
accepted it. 

He greeted me warmly, and the first few 
hours passed pleasantly enough. Then 
abruptly his manner changed. He was 
back on Her Majesty’s Service. “I must 
congratulate you on your election to the 
leadership of the P.U.L., Mr. Kamara.” 
He contemplated me uncertainly for a 
moment or two through blue wisps of ciga- 
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rette smoke, then suddenly, as if taking a 
plunge; “1 understand your party is pro¬ 
mising self-government within five years,” 
he said. “I’ll be quite candid with you, 

Mr. Kamara. 1 think, as do many others 
who are in a position to form a sound 
opinion, that you are going to arouse a lot 
of false hopes, and unsettle a lot of people 
both on your side of the colonial fence and 
on mine, if you go ahead seriously with 
this slogan about self-government within a 
stated period. Have you considered again 
recently, since your election, for example, 
whether it might not be wiser to make pro¬ 
mises you can be sure of keeping?” 

“May I reply to one candid question by 
asking another?” 

“Please do.” 

“ ‘Sayest thou this thing of thyself...?’ ” 

I watched atlcnlively his first reactions. 

But he made no elTort to disguise them. 

“Weil, if you really want to know,” he 
said, “His Fxcellcncy himself is interested.” 

“1 am flaitered that Hi« Excellency and 
you should have considered us worth advi¬ 
sing,” I said. “Please assure him that his 
views on the matter will be pas.scd on to 
the party’s executive committee.” 

“Would you consider it impertinent of 
me to suggest that you use your influence 
on that committee to ensure at least a 
serious reconsideration of the matter along 
the lines I have suggested?” 

I decided it might be prudent to bring 
the evening to an end as soon as possible. 

“Frankly, I should,” I answered, draining 
my glass. 

“Have another whisky and soda, Mr. 
Kamara?” 

This was my cue. “No, thank you. I’d 
better be getting home. Got to give the old 
folks at home as much of my time as pos¬ 
sible, you know. Thank you very much 
for the drinks — and the advice.” 

“That’s all right. Hope you won't live 
to regret not having taken it.” 

I cannot profess to have been entirely 
taken by surprise by the next attempt, from 
an entirely different direction, to turn me 
aside from my set purposes. 

I had an appointment to receive a dele¬ 
gation from the political party then in 
power in Songhai, the National Union of 
Colonials. This party, setting out, as its 
name announced, to unite in one cause all 
the people of the Colony, had soon lost its 
early enthusiasm, and lapsed into a well- 
paid, well-appointed, sleeping partner of 14l| 
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British imperialism. The chief spokesman the U.K. government would contribute a 
of the delegation was a Mr. Wright, a stout, considerable sum of money. In return the 

bespectacled back-bencher in the House of U.K. would be allowed to build an exlen- 

Representatives, who began by assuring me sive naval base and two large air bases in 

that he spoke with the audiority of the the territory and to hold indefinite leases 

leader of the N.U.C. himself. His proposal in these. Tbe possibility of associating the 
which he entreated me to consider most territory more closely with the United King- 

carefully was that the N.U.C. and the dom legislatively and administratively would 

P.U.L. should merge. then be considered; but it was made quite 

“After all, we are all fighting for the clear that all advance towards indepen- 

same thing,” he declaimed pompously, dence was to cease forthwith in Songhai. 

watching me all the while a little too close- “So you see,” my informant concluded, 
ly out of small, piggy eyes behind thick- “to pursue .self-government now as you 

lensed spectacles. “We all want the best people wish to do is crying for the moon, 

for this dear country of ours.” The British will never grant it.” 

“I do not doubt that for one moment,” I was too taken aback by his revelations 
I an.swered w'arily. even to answer him for the moment. I 

“Don’t you think,” he went on, “that wc was gazing into space, turning over in my 

will conserve our energies and resources mind the incredible bargain struck between 

for the real enemy if we merge, instead of my own country and the British. I still 

dissipating them by trying to cut each did not know in precisely what terms to 

other’s throats?” express to him my feelings. Misinterpret- 

“ Ihat may depend on w^helher or not ing my hesitation, he said, “There’s no need 

we agree as to who is ‘the real enemy’. to say plain yes or no now. you know. Let 

Perhaps it will help me and my party me know first thing tomo'row.” 

colleagues to come to a decision on your The next day, I was able to tell a some- 
proposal, if you would slate now what, or what more receptive Mr. Wright quite 

whom, you consider to be our real enemy,” clearly, and with as much force as I could 

I replied. muster, that 1 would not even consider 

“I should have thought the answer was putting such a proposal before our party; 

pretty obvious,” he said sofily. “Ignorance, and . to explain to him why. He seem^ 

disease, wastefulness of talent and rcsour- only mildly surprised, for I think that he 

ces, undernourishment, poverty — these are was an astute man. It was probably long 

our enemies, in Songhai, as evcry'one can association with politicians whose politics 

sec for himself.” had lost all their morals and whose minds 

“And Imperialism?” all tlicir agility that had made him sec any 

“Ah! Imperialism.” possibility of success in a mission of this sort. 

“Yes. ^^'l)uld you say that that too must There were, however, minds both more 
be fought, or not?” agile and more evil than his at work. I was 

My guest relapsed into a thoughtful free now to leave Lokko to visit some out- 

silence for a few seconds, and then sud- lying territories of our branch which were 

denly gestured to me to follow him out having trouble. 1 travelled to Sagresa first 

onto the verandah. I told the steward to by road, and then proceeded by launch the 

fill up the glasses all round, and joined following day to a mining village, 

him, apologising to my other guests. I had in the launch with me Kwaku, a 

Wc leaned over my verandah rail, look- driver whose services I had engaged about 

ing at* the rain belabouring the somewhat six weeks before. He had never given me, 

anaemic zinnias. Here 1 learned that, fol- up to this point, the slightest cause to doubt 

lowing the cession of Simoiistown to the his loyalty to me. I shook off determinedly 

Republic of South Africa, the United King- my sense of uncase, and I soon dozed off. 

dom and Songhai governments had agreed Silence can wake just as effectively as 
that it was to their mutual interest to deve- noise. I woke with a start to find that we 

lop Sagresa into a major naval base. It were adrift in the broad creek. Diiving 

was a neat little scheme. All hope of the rain was sweeping toward us from astern, 

territory ever achieving self-government through the porthole the lights of Sagresa 

was to be abandoned. Instead, a compre- were still alarmingly distant, and low clouds 

hensive ten-year development plan was to were almost scraping their bellies against 

149 drafted, towards the financing of which the top of our mast. 
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''What's up, Kwalcu?” I shouted up the am doing what I have been paid to do. 1 
a}mpaniuaway. too want a little money.” 

■*lhe engine died, sir.” “You can’t expect me to sign without 

‘‘Well, you both burry up and fix it.” reading it, Kwaku.” 

No reply, there bad been a peculiar edge "It is not the wish of the man who wrote 
to Kwaku s voice which 1 did not like. Ihe it that you should read it, sir.” 

sound ol haiCbeaned tinkering came from 1 revised that if this was a written 

the little engme room for’ard of the cabin. undertaking to bring about the merger of 

1 sianed up die steep flight of steps up onto my pany with the N.U.C., to sign it now 

the deck, and bumped mio Kwaku coming and then break the undertaking laler on the 

down them. “Ihe filter says he hasn’t got ground that it bad been made under duress 

the right tool to fix the engine.” was the obvious course. On the otiicr hand 

“Now listen, Kwaku. You are a driver; it might not be a document of that nature 

he is a finer or a mechanic or something. at all. The instructions given lo Kwaku 

Between you you must find the tools and that 1 was not to read the paper strength* 

gel this boat going quick, or 1 sack you and ened my suspicions that it was someilmig 
report him as soon as we land.” quite different. 

Kwaku looked at roe sullenly for a if only, 1 thought desperately, I could 
moment, turned and went back up the steps. get a glimpse of the contents of the paper. 

1 beard his looisieps shuflimg for’ard, and It was doubly demoralising not to have any 

a muttered conversation take place between idea to what I was being forced to commit 
him and the man who was tinkering with the myself, or the P.U.L. In a moment, 1 had 

engine. The relentless rain was soaking come to my decision. It is all very well, 

through my clothes, and 1 retreated again of course, to sit in a comfortable armchair 

to my cabin, praying desperately that rny and say that 1 ought to have called Kwaku's 

crew should he given the wisdom and skill bluff. But it must be remembered that 

to get the launch going again soon. Songhai was then, and still is, a country in 

In fact, 1 was soon to discover that it which one of its naii'^es could very easily 

was neither wisdom nor skill they wanted, lose himself. I could not swim well, 

but something quite different. Kwaku’s Kwaku, I knew very well, could swim like 

bare feet padded down the companionway, a fish, and 1 was pretty sure that his 

with little rivulets of water running down fellow-conspirator could loo, being a water- 

them. When his head appeared below the front man. If tliey were being paid suffi- 

baich, there was an ugly expression on his ciently well for it, they could, without much 

face. “The fitter says, if you do something fear of retribution, have abandoned me on 

for him he will try to find the tools.” the small craft to drift seawards through 

I swallowed my indignation painfully. the night. At least the ease with which 

“Tell your friend that 1 will give him good they could with impunity endanger my life 

money if he gets me to the quay in half an in the situation in which we were, seemed 

hour." ... ^3J'rocd mind very great tliat niglit. 

Kwaku looked me unblinkingly in the My pretence that I was not afraid was, 

eyes. “He doesn’t want money, sir.” further, beginning to wear a little thin, as 

The full significance of this stateinent the silent minutes ticked by; and the 

took a few seconds to register in my mind. strangeness and unreality of the position 

1 waited incredulously. was beginning to tell on me. 

“He says Mr. Wright is his brother. If I sat down limply, trying hard to pull my- 
you promise to help Mr. Wright, he will self together. “All right, Kwaku: I’ll sign.” 

help you now to reach Sagresa.” His expression showed little change 

So that was it. I suddenly felt seasick, at his victory. He padded up the steps, 

then very cold. Mr. Wright and his friends and a few minutes later the engine burst 

were pursuing their aims in this foul way. stridently into sound. Half an hour’s sailing 
“Sir, you go sign this paper quick, then at top speed across the still turbulent water 

we will try to look for the tools.” of the creek brought us alongside the quay. 

Above all, I realised, I must keep up The anxious little group which was waiting 

the appearance of dignity and composure, for us was treated by the fitter to a drama- 

whatever I was feeling like inside. “What tic and voluble acepunt of his frantic efforts 

paper is that you want me to sign?” to repair the engine in a swaying, half-flood- 

“I can’t read, sir; I don’t know what’s ed engine room, and with an incomplete 

on this paper. But I do know money. 1 set of tools. 
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But of Kwaku there was no sign at aD, 
although I was up on deck long before the 
launch reached the side of the jetty. He 
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was Rowing me that he could after all dis¬ 
tinguish between a good risk and a bad. He 
had slipped silently into the dark water. 


I SAID nothing to anyone except 
Samuel that evening about my 
experience. 

1 he sa a. m. news bulletin the 
next morning carried “dramatic 
revelalion'i". A letter from me 
was reported received by the chair¬ 
man of the N.U.C., proposing the very 
scheme that Mr. Wright had brought me the 
previous week. A piioiograph of my letter, 
it was promised, would appear in the lollow- 
iDg day’s papers. 

At the emergency party executive meet¬ 
ing 1 called, my story was accepted at once. 
It was recognised hosA-ever that it would hai'C 
to be proved to the rest of the party and 
to the electorate, and quickly. Had I made 
a report to the p.jlice as soon tis I landed, 
or at least before the news first broke, it 
would have been easy to expose the whole 
plot. Rut neither Samuel nor 1 had anti¬ 
cipated that it w(<iild mature overnight. 

Kai-Kai and Samuel dug out the launch 
mechanic, who stood by his story that he 
had seen or heard nothing unusual on board 
whilst struggling to repair the engine. Find¬ 
ing Kwaku before issuing my statement 
seemed our only chance. But the country 
was large, sparsely populated and thinly 
policed, and time was running out. 

Leaving Samuel and Kai-Kai in Sagresa I 
drove hastily to Lokko. Kayinde told me 
at once that Fatmata had sent a message 
saying she wanted to sec me urgently.- Her 
face, as I entered the cell, wore a look that 
was inquiring rather than reproachful. 1 
told her my story. 

“Describe him to me,” she said. 

When I finished she said quietly, “I believe 
he’s here. He was brought in this afternoon 
for being drunk and disorderly at a customs 
post up on the border.” 

Six months later f was Prime Minister md 
two of the N.U.C. leaders had joined Kwaku 
in jail. Fatmata and Samuel, having both 
served their terms, were now released. 
Kayinde and I had brought Fatmata home 
with a pride and affection which, with the 
news that Kayinde was pregnant, had made 
Fatmata glow with happiness. 


The next few years saw no dramatic deve¬ 
lopments in Songhai. It is much more 
difficult to work mmacles in office ibun to 
demand them out of it. Much of our time 
was spent in innumerable international con¬ 
ferences. I well remember one such con¬ 
ference because of its far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. It was held at Lakeville, the capital 
of Kanem, one of the dozen tropical African 
countries that was participating m the con¬ 
ference. 

The Kanem Prime Minister was a man 
in his late sixties, short and very fat. His hair 
was liberally streaked with grey now, but 
his eyes were still pools of limpid twinkles, 
and there was not a wrinkle on his face. 

Those flashing eyes excepted, it was a man 
of serious mien and few words who waved 
us to our seats. “Well, gentleman,” he said, 
“there is something 1 want to take the op¬ 
portunity of discussing with you while you 
are here — just to sound you out on it, you 
know; no records of our talk lo be made, 
none of our governments to be committed 
in any way, quite informal. To come to 
the point at once. I’ve been wondering 
whether we are not yet ready to start plan¬ 
ning for a United States of Africa, some 
kind of federation of our territories. A few 
years ago I should not have suggested it — 
we have been too busy putting our ov/n 
houses in order. But now that our countries 
are all independent or nearly so, and are 
also prosperous, secure and well-ordered, is 
tile matter not worth thinking about ?” 

“We have discussed it vaguely at party 
level,” I said, “and, subject to proper safe¬ 
guards for the interests of small slates. I am 
sure my government would be only too 
pleased lo co-operate fully with you.” Blit 
what I was thinking was, I wonder just how 
many times similar hopes have been express¬ 
ed on similar occasions during the past few 
years. 

Then suddenly we all realised that this 
time it was different. I think it was some¬ 
thing in our host’s manner as he smiled in 
a kind of serious satisfaction, and then 
fumbled in a drawer for a sheet of paper. 
In silence he read it through to himself, as 
if to refresh his memory as to its contents. 
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Then he handed it to us saying, “Here’s 
something else I wanted to discuss with you 
— something not altogether unrelated to 
what I’ve just said.” It was a letter bearing 
an address in Johannesburg. 

Dear Mr. Owoo-Jones: 

This is a cry from Macedonia. You 
know how the whites here have prostituted 
both the Constitution and the Judiciary of 
South Africa in order to keep the natives 
and coloured people in virtual serfdom in 
separate states with so-called ''home-rule”. 
We have tried to fight hack by constitu¬ 
tional means over many years, but without 
success. Our plight, instead of improving, is 
worsening year by year. You elsewhere in 
Africa are now in control of your own 
affairs. We, your cousins in the Republic 
of South Africa now appeal to you to 
remember that, before the white man 
came, there were no political frontiers 
between your country and ours, and many 
links of blood and culture. 

What we request is that your political 
parties make us a loan of ten million 
pounds. This money would he used to 
finance a last desperate campaign, whose 
ultimate aim will be to create a truly 
multi-racial society in this Republic, with 
all races living together in real social 
equality. We admit that South Africa is 
now as much the home of the whites as it is 
ours. We do not wish to exterminate or 
even expel the whites. We wish instead 
to organise a mass Avithdrawal of native 
labour and custom from all white owned 
enterprises in the Republic, including the 
mines. The whites here, want our money 
and our labour, hut not our votes or our 
company. We propose to compel them to 
choose between having all these and having 
none. 

But, in order to achieve success, you will 
understand that this project must he most 
carefully prepared. A vast pubVeity cam¬ 
paign must be launched, so that no black 
home in the Republic is ignorant of what is 
being done, and what are the issues at stake. 
We already have a nation-wide organisation 
representing native interests. But it must 
be greatly enlarged and reinforced, to make 
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sure that the message reaches everybody. 

All we ask for is a loan — a loan with 
which to finance our campaign, and to 
establish a resettlement fund out of which 
to make our people once more self-support¬ 
ing on the land, in our own reserves, to 
which they will withdraw if this becomes 
necessary. We believe we shall be able to 
repay you one day. We await with utmost 
anxiety your reply. 

Your cousins in distress. 

Here followed three signatures above the 
respective designations of Chairman, Sec¬ 
retary, and Treasurer of the South African 
Native Congress. 

“Well ?” our host was asking, after a con¬ 
siderable period of silence. “What is your 
first reaction ? No commitment, of course.” 

“I daren’t even tell you without consult¬ 
ing my colleagues. Too important a 
matter,” someone said, and this view found 
echoes all round the room. 

"And you, Mr. Kamara ? Care to say 
anything about it at this stage ?” 

I hesitated still. I realised that the reply 
I had just heard was the only reasonable 
one. 

“I understand the circumspection which 
you show.” Mr. Owoo-Jones’s eyes were 
disarmingly smiling, “You will realise how¬ 
ever that our own interests in this matter 
coincide very closely with those of the natives 
of South. Africa. By drawing closer to them 
we shall be, in a very real sense, 
drawing closer to each other too; and nobody 
can deny that that’s a very good thing in 
itself. This is a heaven-sent peg on which 
to hang the disordered strands of African 
nationalism, and so prepare for the establish¬ 
ment of the federal African state I believe 
we all look forward to creating. But that 
T propose we make the subject of a Pan- 
African Conference.” 

T stretched out my hand impulsively and 
took his. "1 give you my word that I, with 
or without the support of my government, 
will do everything within my power both to 
bring about a United States of Africa, and 
to help our brothers in South Africa to do 
what they have set out in this letter to 
achieve.” 
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M as soon as 1 returned I called a 
meeting at niy house. 1 gave a 
oriel report on the mission on 
which 1 had gone, and then sum¬ 
marised the contents of the South 
African letter. 

Characteristically, it was Samuel 
who spoke hrst, “I’m all in favour, and 1 
hope everyone else is too. We let ourselves 
down if we let those people down.” 

“What about details such as the distribm 
tion of this loan burden between the credi¬ 
tors?” someone asked. “Did Mr. Owoo- 
Jones say anything about that ?” 

“No, he didn’t. 1 think he is leaving 
all details until agreement in principle is 
reached. He did say, however, that he is 
hoping this might be the first step in a closer 
association between African states. He said 
something about calling a Pan-African Con¬ 
ference to work out the details and to dis¬ 
cuss ‘other matters of mutual interest’, as 
he put it, if all parties signify their approval 
in principle.” 

“Wouldn’t mind going to South Africa 
myself to help organise the boycott,” Sam¬ 
uel said. It was intended as a joke, of 
course; but somehow that remark stuck in 
my mind. We agreed to signify to Mr. 
Owoo-Jones our approval of the loan pro¬ 
ject “in principle”, but I felt strangely dis¬ 
satisfied as I went about my crowded busi¬ 
ness. 1 knew that I had a persqnal duty 
to do beyond merely persuading my collea¬ 
gues to agree to co-operate. 1 waited 
impatiently to hear from Lakeville about 
other reactions, and when word came that 
other governments too were favourable, 
Samuel’s remark about playing a personal 
part in the campaign returned to me with 
redoubled force. 1 was certain that i had 
once more been shown my path of duty. 
Day after day that conviction grew on me 
with overwhelming certainty. 

On a sudden impulse I sought patmata’s 
adviceu She considered a long time in 
silence when I stopped talking that evening 
in my bedroom. 

“Do you trust Samuel absolutely?” she 
asked unexpectedly at last. 

“Yes, Fatmata. Of course. Why?” 

“If so, I believe that is proof that it is 
Allah’s will you should go to South Africa 
and leave affairs here in his hands until you 
return.” 

Even then I was reluctant to accept it as 
finally and inescapably my fate that I should 
go south ostensibly to serve the Congress’.^ 


cause and privately to seek Greta’s murderer. 
But 1 could not escape the conviction that 
this 1 must do; the ccriainty Uiat until I did 
1 should find neither rest nor happiness in 
anything. 

My decision once made to resign after 
my present term of oHice, 1 felt quite un¬ 
excited. Ibere was a budget session on just 
about that tunc, and we were all very fully 
occupied with its business. The week and 
tlicn the months ran past, and the date Mr. 
Owoo-Jones had now fixed for Uie Pan- 
African Conference approached. It was to 
be held strictly in camera; and although we 
knew dial by now the South African govern¬ 
ment had almost certainly got wind of what 
was afoot, an elaborate attempt was to be 
made to prevent that government obtaining 
any more details at this stage. I decided 
that Samuel and 1 should represent the 
P.U.L. 

Mr. Owoo-Jones’s party acted as hosts, 
and proved excellent organisers. Intensive 
planning, expense, and publicity had clearly 
gone into the preparations for our reception, 

Samuel was the chairman at the crucial 
session. We had just agreed that the loan 
to the Congress should be met by all political 
parties represented at the conference, not by 
governments. We had agreed on a formula 
for working out the distribution of the loan 
burden — a formula based on the total 
number of paiil-up members in each party. 
This, ostensibly the chief business ot ili; 
conference, out of the way. the expected 
question soon came up, from an East Afri¬ 
can delegate as it happened ; “Was this to 
be the last conference of this type? Could 
not a permanent body be set up here and 
now to convene future ones as need arose?” 
Then Samuel — not usually a very good 
chairman, but this time catching the mood 
of his meeting most accurately, said, “Why 
just a series of conferences? >^y can’t we 
be bold and draw up proposals now for a 
federation of African states?” 

There was silence for a few seconds; but 
somehow you could tell that it was the 
silence of approval, not of hostility. And 
then one after the other support for the idea 
was voiced all round the table. A working 
committee was to be set up at once to study 
the matter and report to the next conference. 
Samuel suggested a coffee break before in¬ 
viting nominations for chairman of the 
committee. 

I felt a tug at my sleeve, and Mr. Owoo- 
Jones was drawing me onto one of the 
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patios. “Look here, Kamara, it’s up to you 
to take the lead now, you know. If we 
allow delegates from the larger countries 
to dominate the scene, we'ii scare oil the 
smaller ones. Let me propose your name 
for this office.” 

“What about yourself?” I retorted. “This 
is all the result of your initiative.” 

tie remained silent for a moment. Then 
he said in a level voice, “1 have intpoitant 
personal reasons for not wishing to do more 
]ust now than see the whole thing safely 
launched. You need young men for your 
new stale, not old; vigour, industry and 
vision, rather than the tragic brooiiings and 
half-forgotten experience of grey-heads. 1 
shall be available in the role of elder states¬ 
man if wanted. That’s my proper place.” 

Asking him to give me a few minutes to 
decide, 1 sought Samuel and drew him onto 
a terrace seat. As fully as I could, without 
referring to Fricdrik, I told Samuel my plans, 
and tiied to convey to him my conviction 
that the call 1 heard was undeniable. He 
accepted this, to my surprise, with very 
little question. 

Tears were glistening in Samuel’s eyes as 
he turned to me. He was not the senti¬ 
mental, sloppy type; but something had 
touched him deeply. 1 never found ‘ out 
what. It may have been my expression of 
confidence in him, for he would probably 
value that more highly than a K.C.M.G.; or 
else it may have been the thought of llic 
coming separation. 

‘i’ll do it, Kisimi,” he said vciy quietly. 

“Good chap. I knew you would. You 
won't regret it. Now let’s get back quickly.” 

Neither of us spoke again until we were 
back in our scats in the hall where the 
resumed session had just started. I found 
an empty scat behind Mr. Owoo-Jones. 

“I’ve decided to stand,” I said in his ear. 

Next morning my photograph was on the 
front pages from Cairo to the Cape. vSince 
the South African loan question had not 
been made public, the setting up of the 
Standing Closer Committee, as we had 
agreed to cal! it, was the only crumb of news 
the press had so far got out of the confer¬ 
ence; and they picked it up greedily. 
“Future .African Federation Planned For” 
the headlines proclaimed. “Songhai P.M. 
Heads New Committee.” It was the first 
time our little territory had received such 
publicity, and certainly the fijrst time I had 
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figured so prominently in the outside 
press. 

And so we returned home to Sagresa, 
home to a phalanx of shutter-happy camera¬ 
men, a double brass-band reception, and 
he^t-warniing cheers from the crowds 
lining tlie si reels all the way into town. It 
lelt wonderful lo be alive. 

Id the com sc of the fairly voluminous 
secret conespondence wliich now began 
passing between the leaders of the South 
African Native Congress and my Committee 
on matters comiectcd with the loan, I asked 
as casually a.s i could wiicther the Congress 
wished for any tj-aund l eiM'.im. i io help in 
organising, the campaign. The reply was a 
firm hul polite negative. Iliis, said the 
Congiess leaders, was their quarrel, no one 
elsc’s. They were asking us for a loan, not 
a gilt. I ho Republican Gfr.ernmcnl could 
do nolhing about a private loan to the 
Congress Ironi a groiqi of other political 
parlies. Fi’t il m '.vcio able lo lay innids on 
a foreigner earning to South Afii’ea on such 
a mission as 1 pioposed, its vindietiveness 
W'ould know no i'oniid',. Would 1 filcase let 
them know whether it was impossible lor the 
loan to be made without any strings 
attached? 

But 1 could not lieip myself now. A 
magnet was drawing mo iMe-^istibly on, and 
each difficulty that faced me merely pre¬ 
sented me w»ih yet aiKither challenge 
to be met and ans'. - led. 1 nciw began to 
scheme and plot for a secret journey 
sou til wa ids. 

The SoutI) African Native Congress pub¬ 
lished a full siatemer.t of tlieir plans during 
the very month in which our party’s first 
term in office i.n Sonehai was due to end, 
and fresh general elections w'erc pending. I 
knew that the time had come to leave. The 
Congress had not published the actual date 
of the start of the mass boycott, but they 
had sent it to me under top-sccret cover. It 
was pltinncd that, in order lo give the boy¬ 
cott its full impact, the date should be 
announced to native and white alike in South 
Africa by a midnight dnim message. 

The first thing I did when I woke up 
next morning was to unfasten the piece of 
diamond whicli hung round my neck. I 
wanted to leave it behind, because 1 had 
believed for a long time now that 1 would 
die with it on, and I wanted very much to 
come back. 
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1 HAD already written my letter of 
resignation to the party executive. 
1 sealed it, gave it to the waiting 
messenger, and watched him drive 
oil with it. 1 had stated simply tliat 
for “personal reasons” 1 did not 
wish to be nominated again as 
a candidate, either in the approaching 
general elections or for the party lead¬ 
ership. J had brought ii50U in cur¬ 
rency notes with me from Sagresa, and 
1 packed the money in a suitcase, together 
with the otlicr things I should need and 
which 1 had catefully assembled. My plan 
was to cross secretly into a neighboring 
country, get a passport under an assumed 
name, and then fly to South Africa. As 
soon as 1 thought it safe, 1 entered the bush, 
changed into an old pair of shorts and a 
torn shirt, burned the clothes 1 had been 
wearing, shaved my scalp as bald as an egg, 
and put on a pair of dark glasses. 1 regained 
the road, and hailed the lirst lorry that over¬ 
took me. Jt stopped and 1 climbed in grate¬ 
fully and was soon asleep. 

When finally 1 woke it was broad daylight. 
The name on the Postal Agency outside 
which we stopped I knew as that of a largish 
village a mile or two from the border, and 
the exact place 1 was making for. With 
a mumbled word of thanks in the direction 
of an oil-stained back arched industriously 
under the lorry's bonnet 1 set oil for my 
destination. 

I scanned the sides of the road for tele¬ 
graph poles and wires. There were none, 
and I felt sure that the news of my disappear¬ 
ance, even if it had reached Sagresa, would 
not yet have reached an outpost such as 
this. Nevertheless, prudence dictated not 
attempting to make ray • illicit .exit until 
nightfall. When it came at last, it was a 
cloudy night, quite different from the preced¬ 
ing one. I had to use matches to read the 
compass as I turned first southwards on a 
course-parallel with the border, then, after a 
safe distance, eastwards toward it. i made 
no attempt to follow paths, but simply made 
my way slowly through the tall grass and 
scrubby bushes which covered the tirca. 

I had just snuffed out a match by whose 
light f was rechecking my direction, when 1 
realised that, about a hundred yards from 
me, there was another light burning. 
There was no mistaking it, 

It was the old gold of a kerosene 
lamp flame, not the starry silver of a 
firefly or ^owwonn. And it was moving 


slowly, stealthily, directly toward me. 

Then suddenly, when only a few feet 
separated us and it seemed almost as if we 
should collide, the stranger saw me. For 
a second or twm we stood, the lamp still 
swinging in ever shorter arcs between us, 
not wishing, or not able, to stir. Then 
something about his appearance prompted 
me to say a single word of greeting to him 
in Hausa. The smile which spread slowly 
from the bared teeth, yellow in this light, to 
the sweat-beaded brow, unnaturally furrowed 
from the same cause, was the smile that 
members of a family rcsci-ve for each other 
all over the world. 

I learned from him, as we squatted in 
the grass, his now extinguished lamp resting 
on my suitcase, that he wa.s an illicit 
diamond miner. He was carrying the 
diamonds in the lamp. He was returning 
from a trip across the border to make a 
rendezvous with a diamond-buying agent. 
Something had gone wrong with their plans, 
and the rendezvous hud not taken place. 
He dared not wait Icnger at the place 
arranged, and was returning to his own side 
of the border, hoping to make his way back 
ultimately to the mining village where he 
ran a petrol station as a “blind”. 

I could not, of course, return his confid¬ 
ence. 1 told him I had had an urgent 
business call to attend to in a seaport across 
the border, and not having had time to get 
my passport visaed for the journey, was 
risking the illegal route. Then suddenly an 
idea struck me. “I'll buy the diamonds 
from you for — let us say, two hundred 
and fifty pounds cash down.” 

The whites of his eyes increased notice¬ 
ably in area. “At once, now?” he asked 
wonderingly. I counted out the money and 
gave It to him. 

“I thank you very much, my brother. No 
one before has paid me so much so quickly 
for my diamonds. You aic a good brother 
to me.” 

If truth be known, 1 had acted very much 
on an impulse. I had no idea of the value 
of tlie diamonds, but did have only too 
vivid a recollection of my feais of being 
caueht with all those notes in my suitcase. 

“Can T guide you across the border to 
safety? T know all these parts as if it were 
my own country.” 

“Yes, please,” 1 answered quickly. 

“Come on. We must get across before 
daybreak.” And he jumped up, picked up 
my suitcase, and set off at his previous pace, 
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slow, measured, relaxed. Queer, now I 
come to think of it, how I never had even 
a moment of mistrust about his intentions. 

Six hours later 1 was bidding him good¬ 
bye on the outskirts of a small village across 
the border by the grey light of an early 
dawn. After some searching I found a 
main road, and a lorry soon appeared ta 
take me to the nearest town. T he next daj 
I was on a post ollice van whose driver 1 
paid exorbitantly to get me to the capital 
by next morning. My friend had been only 
too glad, in exchange for five pounds, to 
supply information with regard to the 
illicit diamond market here. A few hours 
after my arrival, having lunched well in a 
hotel, I was knocking a little nervously at 
the unpainted door of a grimy little hovel. 
It was with a certain relief to counter¬ 
balance my nervousness that 1 saw the door 
open and a wizened little man look out. 

“Good afternoon, sir. 1 have come to 
do business.” 1 lowered my voice. “Dia¬ 
monds.” 

He gave no sign of surprise, satisfaction, 
or anything else. The deep sunken eyes 
gazed at me intently, suspiciously. Then, 
“Come in,” he drawled thickly. 

Over a table in a room so full of odd 
pieces of furniture of eveiy description that 
It needed considerable ellorl even to cross 
it, he peered through a variety of lenses and 
eyeglasses at every inch of the stone-studded 
lamp wick, in complete silence. After per¬ 
haps five minutes he looked up. “fifteen 
hundred U.S. dolla,” he said unemotionally. 

“I’ll take it, if it’s cash down.” 

I knew that I now had all the money that 
I needed for the task that lay ahead. 1 
called at a department store and bought a 
new suitcase, a suit off the peg, adequate 
supplies of shirts, socks, and underwear. I 
washed and changed in a public conveni¬ 
ence, and noted with satisfaction from the 
mirror that, with my faint bristle of hair, 
dark glasses and three-day-old growth of 
beard. I looked like a slightly eccentric but 
well-heeled bum, newly arrived from the 
bush I now made niy way to the city’s best 
hotel, booked in, and snuggled in happily to 
the comforts of civilised living once more. 

The next day 1 had one or two important 
tilings to do. First of all 1 reserved a seat 
on the plane leaving in two days’ time for 
South Africa, and bought an open round 
ticket for the journey. Then a call at the 
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Passport Office to get a passport and at the 
South African Embassy for a visa, and ^1 
was now ready for niy journey. 

The sun v/as setting in a vast ruddy 
furnace over the western rim of the plateau 
as we circled round and round the airfield 
at Johnstown, losing height imperceptibly. 

We touched down, and with a surprising 
lack of formality I was granted permission to 
enter the Republic of South Africa for three 
months of “sight-seeing”. 

In fact I knew 1 had exactly two months 
in which to find Friedrik before Congress 
called apartheid’s bluff. I began my long 
search throu^ telephone directories. “F. 

Hertogs” were numerous, and I lounged 
across the street from many front doors in 
many towns before 1 found him. I followed 
him to the door of his club, and next day 
secured a job in the club’s kitchen, llien 
finally the day came on which I knew 1 
should have to face him. Late that even¬ 
ing I went up to the lounges to clean up. 

He was very drunk, and did not even recog¬ 
nise me. In a fever of anticipation. 1 brushed 
against him as I passed with a brush, and 
he glared up at me angrily. 

“Say, Joe,” he shouted to the manager of 
the club, “how rnanv more niggers you 
going to hire here, chV” 

“Better make use of them while we c <n, 

Mr. Hertog,” Joe replied soberly. 

1 cleared the tables and finished my 
chores. .It was near midnight, and the 
lounges were emptying. Friedrik went out 
last, staggering badly. 

But 1 was already on my way but of the 
back door, in an agony of frustration. 

When I reached the front of the building 
there was no sign of Friedrik. The rnin 
was still falling in sheets. I started off at a 
run in the direction 1 knew he must have 
taken. 

When T caught up with him he was weav¬ 
ing across the street in wide serpentine 
movements. I followed him at a distance 
of a few paces, relishing the mere know¬ 
ledge that he was at last completely in my 
power. Then suddenly he stumbled over a 
kerb and fell heavily. He lay very still as 
I stood over him, and as the first drums 
began to send their throbbing message out 
across the night it was pity I found in my 
heart for him, not hate. I stooped quickly, 
lifted him gently, and bore him througli the 
easing rain to the safety of his home. 


The End 
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BOOKS 


Reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel 


THE LOTUS AND THE ROBOT. By Arthur 
Koestler. 296 pp. London; Hutchinson, 25s. 
(approx. Rs. 17/-) 

Mr. Koestler's account of his visit to India 
and Japan, aggressively damned in the title ol 
his- book, begins with the sewers of Bombay 
and concludes with pride at “being a 
European”. Ehis pride is the outcome of dis¬ 
covering that India is “spiritually sicker” than 
the West and Japan is “the most accomplished 
robot state this side of science fiction". Look¬ 
ing at the predicament of the West from such 
a |)erspective, he considers his conclusions “re¬ 
assuring". Yoga, Zen and other forms of 
.-\sian mysticism do not have “any significant 
advice to orter" the West. So he returned 
liome “impoveiished, not enriched”. 

•Apart from the merits of his criticism, which 
ought to be assessed independently, tho tone of 
his writing in The Lotus and the Robot is puzz¬ 
ling. il not distasteful. What is there reassur¬ 
ing in being impoverished intellectually? This 
review is confined to the sections on India in 
the book, as these arc naturally of greater in¬ 
terest to Indian readers than Mr. Koestler’s 
response to Japan. 

If Mr. Kocstler visits one Indian temple and 
finds the place rather noisy, he makes up his 
mind that “there is more peace in Manhattan 
than in any Indian town or village, temple or 
shrine”. If he feels that Indians are not as 
contemplative as they arc reputed to be-, he 
decides that he had “never encountered a people 
as uncontemplative as the nation of Yogis”. A 
tour of Kerala bazaars yields the observation 
that they sell “mostly Woolworth idols and bi¬ 
cycle spare parts; even spices were scarce”. It 
is not enough for him to notice the Indian 
weakness for a fair skin; he must state that 
“Indians are more obsessed with varna—colour 
—than German Nazis or American Negroes”. 
Evidence is in the marriage advertisements, 
pride of Brahmins in a fair skin, “colour-bar” 
•59 among the Jews of Cochin and a cardboard 


statue in Kerala which happened to be white¬ 
faced. 

It is not only in criticising that the 
hyperbolic statement is pretened to the bal¬ 
anced view. When the Sankaracharya of Kanchi 
smiles at him, he had “never seen a cvimparablc 
smile or expression”. That is no doubt because 
the Sankarachary.i is the world’s heavy-weight 
champion ol smilers, didn’t Mr. Kocstler 
know? “The Indian attitude to sex is more 
ambivalent and paradoxical than any othei 
nation’s ” Everything in India and in Japan 
is more somethin}; than in any other country. 
Mr. Kvicstler does not merely raise an eyebrow 
at the cult of the lingarn. He says, “In the 
bazaars, linganis are on sale cveiywherc." Ami 
here is the knock-out blow: “Indians hate 
what they love and love what they hate," — 
here it comes — "hut mioc so than othet 
people." (Italics ours.) Very well. Mi 
Kocstici, but what about onr women in then 
lovely sans '/ What ! 1 hose “females swathed 
in .shapeless cotton sheets !” 

I he Lotus and the Robot is ollered as “a 
mixture ol pedantic detail and sweeping gener¬ 
alisations”. Precisely. “One of the devotees 
was a compulsive nose-picker, such as one finds 
in every Indian crowd." There you have it: the 
pedantic detail inllated into an insiihinu gener¬ 
alisation. Rarely does Mr. Kocstler relax his 
mood of irriialitni and hostility. Modestly, he 
refers to it as “the mood of the pilgrim ”. Pati¬ 
ence W'as no part of that mood. When he meets 
a reporter, they “parted in mutual detestation”. 
His encounter with the woman saint he reports 
on consisted essentially of only one question 
and answer. He had only one interview each 
with Kri.shna Menon (the saint, not the politi¬ 
cian) and the Sankaracharya of Kanchi He 
makes up the rest from their writings. 

It should be said that it is irrelevant whether 
or not one is enamoured of the .saints Mr. 
Koestler “exposes” so ruthlessly TTie com¬ 
plaint is not on account of his views, but the 
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extreme poverty of the experience to which he 
limited himself. He keeps arriving at the con¬ 
clusion that “the East has no cure to offer for 
our irerplexities" with all the haste of a busy 
housewife who learns that a much-advertised 
department store does not stock white 
elephants. 

The chapters on Yoga in The Lotus and the 
Robot me. more thorough and seem to this re¬ 
viewer by far the best parts of the book. Mr. 
Kocstlcr's talent for this kind of probe was 
proved by the .second section of The Yogi and 
the Commis}.ar in which his case against the 
claims made for the Soviet Union was and is 
unanswerable. A similar, documented case is 
pre.senied here against the claims of Yoga. Mr. 
Kocstler is right when he points out, though 
he Ls by no means the first to do so, that India 
“has never gone through a Scientific Revolu¬ 
tion. . . .” Before one can be convinced of Yoga 
as a physical or spiritual discipline it must be 
submitted to the tests Mr. Kocstler applies to 
It. It is possible to be broadly in agreement 
with the results of his investigations in this 
particular held without any undue prejudice 
against his intellectual morals and manners. 

Unfortunately, in the last two chapters of 
this section he again returns to his technique 
ol “pedantic detail and sweeping generalisa- 
tions ’. “1 have nowhere else seen a country," 
he writes, in the now familiar style of the intoxi¬ 
cated extremist, "w'hcre young people of 
opposite sexes are so helpless and panilysed 
in each other's piescnce and so intensely aware 
of each other’s sex." He supports this view 
by quoting a letter shown to him by an Indian 
psychiatrist. Is there any view of European 
or American life which cannot be “frroved’' by 
letters from the files of the psychiatrists? First, 
there is the unsympathetic and partial presen¬ 
tation of a fact as an absolutely unique case. 
Then there is the ridiculously meagre evidence 
to clinch the issue. No hint is given of the 
enormous variations existing in different parts 
of the country, from tribal all the way to 
modern India, and covering different castes, 
communities, regions and economic classes. 

What may be true in a general way is dis¬ 
torted by irritation and hostility to dehumanise 
Indian life, to make it appear stupid. He sees 
in India only Museums of Oddities and Cham¬ 
bers of Horror. When describing urban life, 
for instance, he goes to the fantastic extreme 
of stating that “even the concept of relaxation 
after work is absent". No conversation, no 
games, no walks, no dance, no music, no noth¬ 
ing! Mr. Kocstler is not merely a critical 
observer. He is a hostile witness. Even the 
truths he tells us mock more than they teach. 


A BURNT-OUT CASE. By Graham Greene. 

256 pp. London: Heinemann. 16s. (approx. 

Rs. 13/-) 

“I did not die, yet nothing of life remain¬ 
ed." This searing verse from Dante is the 
epigraph to Graham Greene’s latest novel, 
which is equally searing. Its central character 
is a distinguished architect who has come to 
“the end of everything", and knows it. He 
abandons civilisation and enters the Belgian 
Congo, stopping at a leper village and its 
Catholic Medical Mission. He is not in search 
of anything, though in passing he docs mention 
peace. He detests laughter “like a bad smell" 
and even suffering is no longer real to him. 

He resembles the many lepers who are some¬ 
times mutilated in the process of being cured. 

They are known as “burnt-out" cases. The 
visitor’s name is Querry, and in exploring his 
spiritual condition, the novel makes a series of 
incisive statements on the nature of human 
suffering. 

Ouerry’s desperate attempt to live in a clean 
break with his past does not succeed. Civilis¬ 
ation reaches cut to him in the form of a 
popular, roving journalist, through whom 
Greene cruelly caricatures the profession. And 
his first move to make him-self useful in the 
leper colony tricks him by stages into a futile 
relationship with the frustrated wife of a Congo 
businessman. With one exception, all those 
he meets misinterpret his motives in staying at 
the'leper colony. The final disaster is a mas¬ 
terpiece of misunderstanding and Querry dies 
with the word "absurd" on his lips. It appears 
to be the work of blind fate, malicious, erratic 
and cruel. It raises major questions about the 
meaning of human life and its relation to God 
which Greene faces quite relentlessly. This 
argument gives a unique flavour to the dialogue. 

If there is any poetic justice in Querry’s 
death it lies in the fact that his wisdom about 
himself and humanity is nugatory. 

A severity of tone and a bareness of texture 
in this novel are in contrast to the full, dense 
lif? of Greene’s earlier works. It has the luci¬ 
dity but also the nakedness of a logical demon¬ 
stration. The gross exuberance of natural 
human experience has been excluded from it. 

The focus is narrowly on failure in human 
relations, in love, marriage, work and vocation 
within a limited orbit of action and behaviour. 

This narrowness is particularly conspicuous in 
the meagreness of the information given about 
Ouerry’s past. His state of mind has to be 
accepted on trust with only dark hints about 
loveless sensuality and egoistic self-betrayal. 

It is a weakness, on a very high level of profes- 160 
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sional skill, in a novel where technique is 
otherwise flawless. It may even appear to some 
readers an advance on the previous work be¬ 
cause it cuts so close to the bone, concentrates 
so austerely on the essentials. 

Clarity of narrative, coherence of character, 
objectively realised situations, luminous struc¬ 
ture, these are always present in a Graham 
Greene novel. There is invariably a plot to 
discipline the subjective pre.ssures of the writer. 
The major and minor characters are carefully 
distinguished; they move forward or retreat in 
a masterly spectacle. Prologue, exposition, 
development, climax, epilogue, like the impera¬ 
tives ot a classic lorm impose order on the 
argument without impairing its organic quality. 
Good old-fashioned dialogue interspersed with 
descriptive passages constitute a sensitive bal¬ 
ance which is a perpetual source of intellectual 
pleasure. There is tension, conflict, communi¬ 
cation, misunderstanding, "romantic interest'’, 
action, satire, surprise, suspense; the traditional 
literary devices of the novelist are used with 
an exemplary touch. As if all this is not 
enough, an exotic background comes alive in 
significant detail. North Africa, Mexico, South- 
East .Asia and. in A Burnt-Out Case, the 
Belgian Congo. 

Yet, technique is a very minor instrument in 
Graham Greene’s novels. It is the spiritual ter¬ 
ritory of the novelist that really matters. With 
the first page, even with the first sentence, the 
reader enters that territory and never leaves it 
for a moment till he has finished the book. 
This is not only to say that Greene is “absorb¬ 
ing", “interesting", and so on, but that he 
creates a distinctive ethos of concern for the 
ultimate moral and religious questions. 


A GODDESS NAMED GOLD. By Bhabani 
Bhattacharya. 280 pp. New York: Crown 
Publishers, Ine. (approx. Rs. 20/-) 

A Goddess Named Gold is a tailor-made 
novel for foreign audiences. It is the image 
they have of exotic India, or would like to 
have, that is carefully reflected by Bhatta¬ 
charya. A boy is flying a kite. “ Kato-o-oh’ 
came the shrill challenge of his voice." A 
group of women discuss the cornering of all 
the cloth in the market by “Sethji". whose wife 
is on their side. “Did 1 not stand by you in 
the year ot the big struggle.... Search in the 
pits of your minds, search twice, then speak.” 
They decide to shame Sethji into submission 
by threatening to walk naked in the streets. 
Sethji's wife offers to give the lead. 

“Kato-o-oh." says the boy again, and falls 
into a well. Mecra is the heroine for the job. 


"She wrenched herself from stupor and whirled 
forward, eyes enormous with madness...." She 
remembers the day she had sucked snake poison 
from a man’s limbs. The "toilers" were in the 
field when “.... the snake struck. Ganesh felt 
the stab on hi.s leg. ... With a howl of pain he 
grabbed the evil thing by the tail before it 
could sneak away. A big black cobra with 
its fangful of venom. Ganesh whirled it over¬ 
head and dashed it to the earth, smashing it 
up " Wah! Wah! 

Near the Sethji’s shop, a procession of 
defiant women i.s shouting slogans. ".. . . a fat 
woman at the rear turned her face with a flash 
of her brass nose-stud. T-'nity. You do not 
know what that means. Unity.’ ’’ Sethji st:mds 
firm. Then yields. There is jubilation. "Vic¬ 
tory in Unity. Jai ! Jai!’’ End of Chapter Two. 

Read on if you can. 

This is not meant by the author to be funny, 
but there is fun too. “I’he peasant lad, now 
emboldened, joined his voice gruffly to his 
master’s. ‘Go, beast. Hop off.’ Then he was 
screaming with laughter. The Seth lay sprawled 
on his back — he had trodden on a banana 
peel." 

Seihjis are always good for a laugh, but that 
banana-pccl trick is surely a little old. The 
note on the dust jacket tells us it is all part 
of “Bhattacharya's unique understanding of the 
Indian way of thinking" We wondei. 

CONGRESSMAN FROM INDIA. By D. S. 
Saund. 192 pp. New York . E. P. Dutton. 

$3.50 (approx. Rs. 17/-) 

Mr. Saund is not a member of the Indian 
National C'ongress, as the title of Ids autobio¬ 
graphy might lead us to suppose The (.'on- 
gress relerred to is the American equivalent ot 
our Lok Sabha and Mr. Saund is the first per¬ 
son of Asian birth to be elected to that body. 

He was born in Amritsar and developed a keen 
desire to visit the States through h;s interest 
in the writings of Abraham Lincoln and 
Woodrovv -Wilson. He joined the University 
of California at Berkeley, obtained a degree in 
mathematics, married an American girl with 
whom he seems to be notably happy and 
settled down in the States to make a successful 
public and political career for himself, in this 
his first book, he outlines simply the course 
of his eventful life, laying emphasis on the 
Candhian and democratic principles to which 
he has given his allegiance. Mr. Saund has 
retained his love .of India and feels deeply 
involved in her destiny. His book would be 
enjoyed as widely here as it is likely to be in 
the United States. 162 
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Mother stitched a pair of trousers 
for his birthday and sent them to the 
laundry so that they would look fresh, 
crisp, new. But they shrunk — she 
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the label ‘Sanforized’! 
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If only she’d taken a little more care in 
the selection of the fabric, these trousers 
would have retained their immaculate 
fit even after many, many washings. 

Make certain you get the full measure of 
value of the material you buy — 

Look for 
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A Zoo In My Luggage 

By Gerald Durrell. The funny, fascin¬ 
ating, informative adventure of 
Gerald Durrell who journeyed to 
West Africa to gather animals for 
his own back yard. Now a best¬ 
seller abroad, this entertaining 
book will delight you as it imparts 
a new understanding of jungle crea¬ 
tures. With illustrations. 
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A ZOO IN MY LUGGAGE hy Gerald Durrell 



The rib*tickling account of a famous zoologist’s trip to Africa to 
collect specimens for his own zoo. Condensed and fully illustrated, 
this uproarious bestseller takes you to a delightful world of bug¬ 
eyed bushbabies, performing dormice and tea-drinking apes. 
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THE WOUND OF SPRING by S. Meaon Maratb Page 52 

Tradition versus progress—the conflict is dramatically enacted in 
this story of a Nayar family of Kerala. Condensed in this issue, 
this first novel conveys the full power of a talented writer’s 
understanding of his ^ople... their lives... their loves. 

THE FATHER : Letters to Sous and Daughters edited by Evan Jones Page M 

Famous fathers write of their beliefs, their hopes, their despairs. 

Gandhiji on education, Damon Ruoyon on the evils of dritiK, an 
Englishman on children who don't write to their parents—these are 
among seleaions to keep and to cherish. 



TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM by Netnl Shute Page 98 

An ordinary, everyday man leaves the security of civilisation to 
plunge into an extraordinary adventure in the South Sea Islands. 

Here is the second part of the word-for-word serialisation of this 
great author’s best-selling novel. 

THE END OF EMPIRE by John Strachey Page 121 

In the concluding half of this important, thought-provoking 
masterpiece, Mr. Strachey describes how Britain has weathered the 
loss of her empire and prophesises what her destiny might be as 
a non-imperial world develops. 
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Setting out to discover India by car, the Bombay 
motorist finds it convenient to start with Ajanta and 
ElJora. Very rarely in the world’s history has 
there come together such true symphony of the three 
arts painting, sculpture and architecture as at 
Ajanta and Ellora. At Ellora ran be seen temples and 
monasteries that are not only of Buddhist origin, but 
fresco-paintings that trace further the development 
of Indian sculpture in Hindu and Jain hands. 

The mo.st remarkable of the moiiumeiils at Ellora is 
the Kailas temple, 164 feet in length, 109 feet in breadth 
and 96 feel in height scooped out of a single rock. 
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“Gone Away” 

Your review of Arthur Koestlef s sick, putrid 
and venomous anti-Indian “The Lotus and the 
Robot” is commendable and shows your earn¬ 
estness in keeping all yellow sensational 
material from getting into imprint. For 
the same reason I wish Dom Moraes’s “Gone 
Away”, an adolescent adventure in bad taste, 
was reviewed rather than given so much space. 

— Omkar Sahib 
Bombay 

The fare is rich and varied. Reading the racy 
prose of Dom Moraes gave me a lot of 
enjoyment. 

— S. A. Padmanabhan 
Sriramnagar, Madras 

I am fascinated by the emotion-provoking 
writing of Dom Moraes. 

— Nalin Rawal 
Ahmedabad 


Torn Wrappers 

I wish to draw your attention to the fact that 
the wrapper of imprint was torn in transit. 
I wonder whether future copies sent by book 
post will reach the addressee if the wrapper is 
in the same condition. May I suggest using 
a stronger wrapper preferably an envelope fully 
covering the magazine. 

— G. B. Ramasarma 
Bombay 

The condition in which the first issue of 
IMPRINT reached me gave me a rude shock. 
The cover was torn and the pages crumpled. 
To a book-lover, imprint is not a mere 
magazine with a transient value attached, to 
be glanced at and then sent to the wastepaper 
heap. It has a permanent value. One wants 
to preserve it in as good condition as one 
would the books enshrined in it. Please put 
thicker wrappers on future issues. 

■ - P. L. Joshi 
New Delhi 


I should like to bring to your notice the fact 
that the magazine reached me with the cover 
torn open. 

— H, J. Sequeira 
Bombay 

• We erred in not making imprint’s 
wrapper stronger. Future issues will be 
mailed enclosed in much tougher paper. 


“The End of Empire” 

I very much enjoyed “The End of Empire”. 
TTie magazine was greatly appreciated by the 
whole family. 

— C. S. Surendranath Singh 
Coimbatore 

I thought “The End of Empire” was excellent 
because children of today do not have enough 
knowledge of history. By reading material 
like this they will gain a real insight into the 
past of our country, 

— G. N. Bhaskara Rao 
Mysore 

“The End of Empire” by John Strachey is a 
really great historical piece. You are doing a 
great service by presenting books like this at 
such a low cost. 

— G, A. Swami 
Bombay 

Your condensation of John Strachey's “The 
End of Empire” was masterly. I hope you 
will include many more such books. 

— Shiva Shankar Kabra 
Selenghat 


Disappointment... Delight 

1 cannot express to you how- excited 1 was on 
receiving my first copy of IMPRINT. Though 
my examinations are going on i cannot resist 
the temptation. Every page is a thriller. 

— Sashi Shekhar Dash 
Cuttack 
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Hamdard prepares a number of products based on the Unani system, one of the 
oldest forms of organised medical knowledge. These products have through the 
centuries, helped people not only to maintain longer lives, but live healthily. 

Today, these preparations, based on the same knowledge, arc available with an 
additional feature—each of them is controlled for quality by rigid tests carried 
out in the Hamdard Laboratories. 

Hamdard Laboratories continue their research into traditional sources to discover 
fresh products and study their action on human chemistry. Hamdard has a large 
list of products on which families rely for healthier lives. 
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CINKAM is a nourishing}, vilamintsed tonic 
combined with various herbs known to medical 
practitioners For their medicinal value 
JOSHtNA has been found useful in the treatment 
of catarrh, cold and a running nose. At the .slight¬ 
est hint of a cold or congestion in the head, take 
Joshma in a little hot water 
SAFI renders the blood alkaline, spurs the system 
on to start the process of elimination of waste 
matter through the intestines, kidneys and skin 
MAULLAHAM, a high protein content in eesily 
assimilable form, improves the appetite and cir¬ 
culation of the blood, and activates the system 


by producing new energy and enthusiasm 
SUALIN is a balanced combination of herbs known 
to bring quick relief for cough, cold and bronchitis 
NAUNEHAI. .Gripe Syrup and Baby Tonic are 
concentrated correctives for children, in cases of. 
'constipation, indigestion, flatulence, vomiting, 
diarrhoea, liver troubles, sleeplessness and exces¬ 
sive salivation and thirst. Thd tonic builds strong¬ 
er babies 

ROON AFZA is a refreshing drink particularly 
during the summer when it preserves energy in 
the gruelling heat. Its nineteen natural ingredients 
help to maintain general good health 
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Our Readers Write 

.... The magazine I have now in my hands is 
an absolute disappointment. It is shoddily 
produced, badly printed and aesthetically 
revolting. 

— S. Viswanathan 
Calcutta 

No sensible person can dispute the fact that 
this is an exceedingly fine magazine. The 
get-up is very good, the books well-chosen 
and condensed. Please accept my hearty 
congratulations. 

— N. V. Joshi 
Amravati, Maharashtra 


Book Size 

The size of IMPRINT is so big it could not 
be bound into attractive books to form a good 
library. Is it not possible to issue the maga¬ 
zine in book size? 

— T. R. Venkataraman 
Tiruturaipundi 

The size of IMPRINT is ideal. It will enable 
me to get all twelve issues bound in a single 
book for my home library. 

— D. Raja Ram 
Musunur 


May I embolden myself to request you to 
maintain the get-up, clear print and general 
standard of the first issue. 

— V. Satyanarayana 
Parvatipuram, Andhra Pradesh 

Because I gave you my office address, my copy 
of the magazine has been perused by all my 
colleagues. 1 will just have to be patient to 
be able to read it myself. 1 have dared to 
write this because I sincerely feel that 1 am 
part of IMPRINT and its success will be my 
gain. 

— K. Viswanathan 
Madras 

I send hearty congratulations to imprint for 
supplying costly international literature at 
cheap rates. 

— H. N. KOlkarni 
Hallikhed, Bidar 

imprint is a superb magazine. May it 
flourish and prove to be a real friend, philo¬ 
sopher and guide to its readers. 

— N. K. Garg 
Rampura Phul, Punjab 


Mystery Stories 

A condensed version of a mystery novel of the 
serious type would further glorify your 
publication. 

— S. Kri.shna Aiyer 
Trivandrum 

• Twist of Sand*’, hailed by critics as 
one of the best suspense thrillers in-years, 
wlU appear in the June issue. ■ 


Current Evente 

It would be an additional attraction for read¬ 
ers if a couple of pages were reserved for news 
of the month’s developments in the literary and 
other fields. It could be called “Current 
Events” or “Topics”. 

— S, N. Sastry 
Bangalore 


Paper Quality 

IMPRINT is really excellent but for the 
quality of the paper. Could you do some¬ 
thing about this? 

— Krishen Kak 
Babina. Uttar Pradesh 


• Our paper is actually the best available 
furoduct for the purpose manufactured in 
India today. Certain imported pr^rs 
would be better for IMPRINT and, inci¬ 
dentally, would cost only half as much. 
But fliey can be had only under import 
licences. 


Science 

After seeing the first issue of IMPRINT I have 
decided to be a subscriber for a lifetime. 
May I suggest you use books of a scientific 
nature. 

— Jagdishchandra H. Rawal 
Himatnagar 


Fact, Not Fiction 

1 would like to suggest that at least fifty per 
cent of the books be fact rather than fiction 
because in the world of today fact is stranger 
than fiction and more interesting. 

— Kunwer Sher Singh Rathor 

Khutar 
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from “The Way of the Swan”, poems of 
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Well Worth Reading 

In IMPRINT I found all the books I wanted 
to read but could not afford. I hope IMPRINT 
will Jive up to it.s aim of bringing every month 
the best of the latest. This will help us to 
know what is the current trend in the world 
of books and will also bring us every month 
all that is worth reading. 

— J. M, Fernandes 
Bombay 


More Pictures 

'1 he first issue of IMPRINT satisfied me more 
than 1 had expected. But there should be 
more pictures in the magazine. You know 
the remark of Alice—“What’s the use of a 
book without pictures?” 

— M. Kulyanusunduram 
Pudukkottai 

• Wc hope you like the illustrations for “A 
Zoo in My i^uggage”. 


Indian Authors 

My hat’s off to the publishers of imprint 
for their nice literary recipe for book lovers.' 
I earnestly hope you will use the works of 
Indian authors of repute. 

— K. E. Thomas 
Nizamabad 

Would you please print some works of such 
Indian authors as Mulk Raj Anand, R. K. 
Narayan, and Rabindranath Tagore. 

— Ranadhir Das 
Sambalpiir, Orissa 

• “The Wound of Spring”, by S. Menon 
Marath appears in this issue. There will 
be other boolu by Indian authors when¬ 
ever possible. 


RcadtTs’ letters should be addiessed to : Our Readers 
Write, IMPRINT, Post Box No. 6105, Bombay 5. 



OF THE BOOK 



LUGGAGE 

GERALD DURRELL 


How do you start your own zoo? Gerald Durrell, 
a British zoologist and well-knou^ writer, tra¬ 
velled with his wife to Bafut, a mountain grass¬ 
land kingdom in the British Cameroons in West 
Africa, to assemble their own stock of rare 
creatures. These ranged from bushbabies and 
chimpanzees to tree-frogs and green mambas. In 
this current bestseller, he tells the fantastically 
humorous story of their adventures, with his 
typical' warm delight in the antics of animals 
and the oddities of men. 


“A Zoo in My Luggage” by Gerald Durrell (published by 
Rupert Hart-Davh, London) copyright 0, 1960 by Gerald Durrell. 























With illustrations by RALPH THOMSON 



A WORD IN ADVANCE 

This is the chronicle of a six-month trip that years had taught me that the worst and most 
my wife and 1 made to Bafut, a mountain heartbreaking part of any collecting came at 
grassland kingdom in the British Cameroons the end when, after months of lavishing care 
in West Africa. Our reason for going .there and attention upon them, you had to part with 
was, to say the least, a trifle unusual. We the animals. If you are acting as mother, 
wanted to collect our own zoo. father, food-provider and danger eradicator to 

Since the end of the war I had been financing an animal, half a year is enough to build up 
and organising expeditions .to many parts of a very real friendship with it. The creature 
the world to collect wild animals for various trusts you and, what is more important, be- 
zoological gardens. Bitter experience over the haves naturally when you are around. Then, 
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just when this relationship should begin to 
bear truit, when you ought to be in a unique 
position to study the animal's habits and be¬ 
haviour, you are forced to part company. 

There was only one answer to this problem, 
as far as 1 was concerned, and that was to 
have a zoo of my own. I could then bring 
my animals back knowing what types of cages 
they were going to inhabit, what sort of food 
and treatment they were going to receive (a 
thing which one cannot, unfortunately, be sure 
about with some other zoos), and secure in the 
knowledge that I could go on studying them 
to my heart’s content. The zoo, of course, 
would have to be opened to the public so that, 
front my point of view, it would be a sort of 
self-supporting laboratory in which I could 
keep and watch my animals. 

'Fherc was another and, to my mind, more 
urgent reason for creating a zoo. I, like many 
other people, have been seriously concerned 
by the fact that year by year, all over the 
world, various species of animals are being 
slowly but surely exterminated in their wild 
state, thanks directly or indirectly to the inter¬ 
ference of mankind. While many worthy and 
hard-working societies are doing their best to 
tackle this problem, I know a great number of 
animal species which, because they are small 
and generally of no commercial or touristic 


value, are not receiving adequate protection. 
To me the extirpation of an animal species is 
a criminal offence in the same way as the 
destruction of anything we cannot recreate or 
replace, such as a Rembrandt or the Acropolis. 
In my opinion zoological gardens all over the 
world should have as one of their main objects 
the establishment of breeding colonies for 
these rare and threatened species. Then, if it 
is inevitable that the animal should become 
extinct in the wild state, at least we have not 
lost it completely. For many years I had 
wanted to start a zoo with just such an object 
in view, and now seemed the ideal moment 
to begin. 

Any reasonable person smitten with an 
ambition of this sort would have secured the 
zoo first and obtained the animals afterwards. 
But throughout my life 1 have rarely if ever 
achieved what I wanted by tackling it in a 
logical fashion. So, naturally 1 went and got 
the animals first and then set about the task 
of finding my zoo. This was not so easy as it 
might seem on the face of it, and looking back 
on it now' I am speechless at my audacity in 
trying to achieve success in this way. 

This, therefore, is the story of my search 
for a zoo, and it explains why, for some con¬ 
siderable time, 1 had a zoo in my luggage. 


MAIL BY HAND 


From my seat on the bougainvillaea- 
en.shrouded verandah I looked out over the 
blue and glittering waters of the bay of Vic¬ 
toria, a bay dotted with innumerable forest- 
encrusted islands like little green, furry hats 
dropped carelessly on the surface. The sweat 
was running down my spine staining my shirt 
black, and the glass of beer by my side was 
rapidly getting warm. I was back in West 
Africa. 

Dragging my attention away from a large, 
orange-headed lizard that had climbed on to 
the verandah rail and was busily nodding its 
head as if in approval of the sunshine, 1 
turned back to my task of composing a letter 


to the Fon of Bafut, a rich, clever and charm¬ 
ing potentate who ruled over a large grassland 
kingdom in the mountain area of the north. 
Fight years previously 1 had spent a number 
of months in his country to collect the strange 
and rare creatures that inhabited it. The Fon 
had turned out to be a delightful host, and 
we had many fantastic parties together, for he 
was a great believer in enjoying life. I had 
marvelled at his alcoholic intake, at his im¬ 
mense energy and at his humour, and when I 
returned to England I had attempted to draw 
a picture of him in a book I wrote about the 
expedition. I had tried to show him as a 
shrewd and kindly man, with a great love of 
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music, dancing, drink and other things that 
make life pleasant, and widi an almost child¬ 
like ability for having a good time. 1 now 
wanted to revisit him in his remote and beau¬ 
tiful kingdom and renew our friendship; but 
1 was a little bit worried. 1 had realised — 
too late — that the portrait I had drawn of 
him in my book was perhaps open to mis¬ 
construction. The Fon might well have 
thought that the picture was that of a senile 
alcoholic who spent his time getting drunk 
amid a bevy of wives. So it was with some 
trepidation that I sat down to write to 
him and find out if I would be welcome 
in his kingdom. That, I reflected, was the 
worst of writing books. 1 sighed, stubbed 
out my cigarette and started. 

My dear friend. 

As you may have heard I have 
returned to the Cameroons in order 
to catch more animals to take back 
to my country. As you will remem¬ 
ber when I was last here I came up 
to your country and cauglit most of 
my best animals there. Also we had 
a very good time together. 

Now I have returned with my wife 
and I would like her to meet you and 
see your beautiful country. May we 
come up to Bafut and stay with you 
while we catch our animals? I would 
like to stay once more in your Rest* 
House, as I did last time, if you will 


inpr j n t 

let me. Perhaps you would let me 
know? 

Yours sincerely, 
Gerald Durrell 

I sent this missive oS by messenger together 
with two bottles of whisky which he was given 
strict instructions not to drink on the way. Wo 
then waited hopefully, day after day, while 
our mountain of luggage smouldered under 
tarpaulins in the sun, and the orange-headed 
lizards lay dozing on top of it. Within a week, 
the messenger returned and drew a letter out 
of the pocket of his tattered khaki shorts. 1 
ripped open the envelope hastily and spread 
the letter on the table, where Jacquie and 1 
craned over it. 

My good friend, 

Yours dated 23rd received with 
great pleasure. 1 was more than 
pleased when I read the letter sent 
to me by you, in the Cameroons 
again. 

1 will be looking for you at any 
time you come here. How long you 
think to remain with me here, no 
objection. My Rest House is ever 
ready for you at any time you arrive 
here. 

Please pass my sincere greetings 
to your wife and tell her that I shall 
have a good chat with her when she 
come here. 

Yours truly, 

Fon of Bafut 
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PART ONE: EN ROUTE 


1: THE RELUCTANT PYTHON 


I had decided that, on the way up country 
to Bafut, we would make a ten-day stop at a 
town called Mamfe. We set oS from Victoria 
in an impressive convoy of three lorries, Jac- 
quie and myself in the fet, our young assistant 
Bob in the second, and Sophie, my long suffer¬ 
ing secretary, in the third. The trip was hot 
and dusty, and we arrived at Mainfe in the 
brief green twilight of the third day, hungry, 
thirsty and covered from head to foot with a 
fine film of red dust. We had been told to 
contact the United Africa Company’s manager 
on arrival, and so our lorries roared up the 
drive and screeched to a halt outside a very 
impressive house, ablaze with lights. 

1 uncoiled myself from the red-hot interior 
of the lorry and jumped to the ground. What 
1 wanted most in the world at that moment 
was a drink, a bath and a meal, in that order. 
Almost as urgently 1 wanted a wooden box to 
house the first animal we had acquired. This 
was an extremely rare creature, a baby black¬ 
footed mongoose, which I had purchased from 
a native in a village twenty-five miles back 
when we had stopped there to buy some fruit. 
I had been delighted that we had started the 
collection with such a rarity, but after strugg¬ 
ling with her for two hours in the front seat 
of the lorry, my enthusiasm had begun to wane. 
She had wanted to investigate every nook and 
cranny in the cab, and fearing that she might 
go and get tangled up in the gears and perhaps 
break a leg, 1 had imprisoned her inside my 
shirt. For the first half-hour she had stalked 
round and round my body, sniffing loudly. 
For the next half-hour she had made several 
determined attempts to dig a hole in my 
stomach with her exceedingly sharp claws, and 
on being persuaded to desist from this occu¬ 
pation, she had seized a large portion of my 
abdomen in her mouth and sucked it vigorously 
and hopefully, while irrigating me with an 
apparently unending stream of warm and pun¬ 
gent urine. ITiis in no way improved my 
already dusty and sweaty appearance, and as 
I marched up the steps of the 17.A.G. manager’s 
house, with a mongoose tail dangling out of 
my ti^tly-buttoned, urine-stained shirt, I look¬ 


ed, to say the least, slightly eccentric. Taking 
a deep breath and trying to seem nonchalant, 
I walked into the brilliantly-lit living room, 
and found three people seated round a card 
table. They looked at me with a faint air of 
enquiry. “Good evening,” 1 said, feeling rather 
at a loss. “My name’s Durrell.” 

It was not, I reflected, ffie most telling re¬ 
mark made in Africa since Stanley and Living¬ 
stone met. However, a small, dark man rose 
from the table and came towards me, smiling 
charmingly, his long black hair flopping down 
over his forehead. He held out his hand and 
clasped mine, and then, ignoring my sudden 
appearance and my unconventional condition, 
he peered earnestly into my face. 

“Good evening,” he said. “Do you by any 
chance play Canasta?” 

“No,” I said, rather taken aback, “I’m afraid 
I don’t.” 

He sighed, as if his worst fears had been 
realised. “A pity... a great pity,” he said; 
then he cocked his head on one side and 
peered at me closely. 

"What did you say your name was?” he 

“Durrell... Gerald Durrell.” 

“Good heavens,” he exclaimed, realisation 
dawning, “are you that animal maniac head 
office warned me about?” 

“I expect so.” 

“But my dear chap, I expected you two days 
ago. Where have you been?” 

“We would have been here two days ago 
if our lorry hadn’t broken down with such 
monotonous regularity.” 

“These local lorries are bloody unreliable,” 
he said, as if letting me into a secret. “Have 
a drink?” 

“I should love one,” I said fervently. “May 
I bring the others in? They’re all waiting in 
the lorries.” 

“Yes, yes, bring ’em all in. Of course. 
Drinks all round.” 

“Thanks a lot,” I said, and turned tow^ds 
the docwr. 

My host seized me by the arm and drew 
me back. “Tell me, dear boy,” he said in a 
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hoarse whisper, “I don’t want to be personal, 
but is it the gin I’ve drunk or does your 
stomach always wriggle like that?” 

“No,” I said gravely. “It’s not my stomach. 
I've got a mongoose in my shirt.” 

He gazed at me unblinkingly for a moment. 
“‘Very reasonable explanation,” he said at last. 
He sighed. “Well, as long as it’s not the gin 
I don’t mind what you keep in your shirt,” he 
said seriously. “Bring the others in and we’ll" 
kill a noggin or two before you eat.” 

So we invaded John Henderson’s house and 
within a couple of days we had turned him 
into what must have been the most long-suffer¬ 
ing host on the West Coast of Africa. • For 
a man who likes his privacy to invite four 
strangers to live in his house is a noble deed 
to start with. But when he has no liking for, 
and a grave mistrust of, any form of animal 
life, to invite four animal-collectors to stay is 
an action so heroic that no words can describe 
it. Within twenty-four hours of our arrival 
not only a mongoose, but a squirrel, ambush- 
baby and two monkeys were quartered on the 
verandah of John’s house. 

While John was getting used to the idea 
of having his legs embraced by a half^grown 
baboon every time he set foot outside his own 
front door, I sent messages to all my old con¬ 
tacts among the local hunters, gathered them 
together and told them the sort of creatures 
we were after. Then we sat back and await¬ 
ed results. They were some time in coming. 

Then, early one afternoon, a local hunter 
called Agustine appeared, padding down the 
drive, wearing a scarlet and blue sarong and 
looking, as always, like a neat, eager, Mongol¬ 
ian shop-walker. He was accompanied by one 


of the largest West Africans I have ever seen, 
a great, scowling man who must have been at 
least six feet tall, and whose skin — in contrast 
to Agustine’s golden bronze shade — was a 
deep soot black. He clumped along beside 
Agustine on such enormous feet that at first I 
thought he was suffering from elephantiasis. 
They stopped at the verandah steps, and while 
Agustine beamed cheerily, his companion 
glared at us in a preoccupied manner, as though 
endeavouring to assess our net weight for 
culinary purposes. 

* “Good morning, sah,” said Agustine, giving 
a twist to his highly-coloured sarong to anchor 
it more firmly round his slim hips. 

“Good morning, sah,” intoned the giant, his 
voice sounding like the distant rumble of 
thunder. 

“Good morning... you bring beef?” I 
enquired hopefully, though they did not appear 
to be carrying any animals. 

“No, sah,” said Agustine sorrowfully, “we 
no get beef. I come for ask Masa if Masa go 
borrow us some rope.” 

“Rope? What do you want rope for?” 

“We done find some big boa, sah, for bush. 
But we no fit catch um if we no get rope, sah.” 

Bob, whose speciality was reptiles, sat up 
with a jerk. “Boa?” he said excitedly. “What 
does he mean ... boa?” 

“They mean a python,” I explained. One 
of the most confusing things about pidgin 
English, from the naturalist’s point of view, 
was the number of wrong names used for 
various animals. Pythons were boas, leopards 
were tigers and so on. Bob’s eyes gleamed 
with a fanatical light. Ever since we had 
boarded the ship at Southampton his conver- 
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sation had been almost entirely confined to 
pythons, and 1 knew that he would not be really 
happy until he had added one of these rep¬ 
tiles to the collection. 

“Where is it?” he asked, his voice quivering 
with ill-concealed eagerness. 

“ ’E dere dere for bush,” said Agustine, 
waving a vague arm that embraced approxim¬ 
ately five hundred square miles of forest. " ’E 
dere dere for some hole inside ground.” 

“Na big one?” I asked. 

“Wah! Big?” exclaimed Agustine. “ ’E big 
too much.” 

“ ’E big like dis,” said the giant, slapping 
his thigh which was about the size of a side 
of beef. 

“We walka for bush since morning time, 
sah,” explained Agustine. “Den we see dis 
boa. We run quick-quick, but we no catch 
lucky. Dat snake get power too much, ’E 
done run for some hole for ground and we no 
get rope so we no fit catch um.” 

“You done leave some man for watch dis 
hole,” 1 asked, “so dis boa no go run for bush?” 

“Yes, sah, we done lef two men for dere.” 

I turned to Bob. “Well, here’s your chance: 
a genuine wild python holed up in a cave. 
Shall we go and have a shot at it?” 

“God, yes! l.et’s go and get it right away,” 
exclaimed Bob. 

I turned to Agustine. “We go come look 
dis snake, Agustine, eh?” , 

“Yes, sah.” 

“You go wait small time and we go come. 
First we get rope and catch net.” 

While Bob hurried out to our pile of equip¬ 
ment to fetch rope and nets, I filled a couple 
of bottles with water and rounded up Ben, our 
animal boy. 

The path lay at first through some old native 
farmland, where the giant trees had been 
felled and now lay rotting across the ground. 
We plodded across this sun-drenched expanse, 
the sweat pouring off us. 

“I hope this damned reptile’s had the sense 
to go to ground where there’s some shade,” 

I said to Bob. “You could fry an egg on these 
rocks.” 

Agustine, who had been padding eagerly 
ahead, his sarong turning from scarlet to wine- 
red as it absorbed the sweat from his body, 
turned and grinned at me, his face freckled 
with a mass of sweat-drops. 

“Masa hot?” he enquired anxiously. 

“Yes, hot too much,” I answered. “ *£ far 
now dis place?” 

“No, sah,” he said pointing ahead, “ *£ dere 
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dere.... Masa never see dis man I done leave 
for watch?” 

1 followed his pointing finger and in the 
distance 1 could see an area where the rocks 
had been pushed up and rumpled, like bed¬ 
clothes, by . some ancient volcanic upheaval, so 
that they formed a miniature cliff running 
diagonally across the grassfield. On top of this 
I could see the figures of two more 
hunters, squatting patiently in the sun. When 
they saw us they rose to their feet and waved 
ferocious-looking spears in greeting. 

“ ’E dere dere for hole?” yell^ Agustine 
anxiously, 

“ ’E dere dere,” they called back. 

When we reached the base of the small cliff 
1 could quite see why the python had chosen 
this spot to stand at bay. The rock face had 
been split into a series of shallow caves, worn 
smooth by wind and water, each communicating 
with the other, and the whole series sloping 
slightly upwards into the cliff, so that anything 
that lived in them would be in no danger of 
getting drowned in the rainy season. The 
mouth of each cave was about eight feet across 
and three feet high, which gave a snake, but 
not much else, room for manoeuvring. The 
hunters had very thoughtfully set fire to all 
the grass in the vicinity, in an effort to smoke 
the reptile out. The snake had been unaffect¬ 
ed by this, but now we had to work in a thick 
layer of charcoal and feathery ash up to our 
ankles. 

Bob and I got down on our stomachs and, 
shoulder to shoulder, wormed our way into the 
mouth of the cave to try and spot the python 
and map out a plan of campaign. We soon 
found that the cave narrowed within three or 
four feet of tfie entrance so that there was 
only room for one person, lying as flat as ho 
could. After the glare of the sunshine out¬ 
side, the cave seemed twice as dark as it was, 
and we could not see a thing. The only indic¬ 
ation that a snake was there at all was a 
loud peevish hissing every time we moved. 
We called loudly for a torch, and when this 
had been unpacked and handed to us we 
directed its beam up the narrow'passage. 

Eight feet ahead of us the passage ended 
in a circular depression in the rock, and in 
this the python lay coiled, shining in the torch¬ 
light as if freshly polished. It was about fifteen 
feet-long, as far as we could judge, and so 
fat that we pardoned Gargantua for compar¬ 
ing its girth with his enormous thigh. It was 
also in an extremely bad temper. The longer 
the torch beam played on it the more prolong¬ 
ed and shrill did its hisses become, until they 
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rose to tin eerie shriek. We crawled out into 
the sunlight again and sat up. 

*‘1£ they get us a forked stick like a shep> 
herd’s crook do you think you could get hold 
of a coil and puU it out?” I enquired. 

‘‘I think so,” said Bob, “or at any rate I 
could probably make it uncoil so we can get 
a chance at the head.” 

So Agustine was despatched to the forest 
with minute instructions as to the sort of stick 
we needed, and he soon returned with a 
twenty-foot branch at one end of which was 
a fish-hook-like projection. 

“If you could crawl in with me and shine 
the torch over my shoulder, it would help," 
said Bob. “If I put it on the ground, 1 knock 
it over every time I move.” 

So we crawled into the cave together and 
lay there, wedged shoulder to shoulder. While 
I shone the torch down the tunnel, Bob slow¬ 
ly edged his gigantic crook towards the snake. 
Slowly, so as not to disturb the snake unneces¬ 
sarily, he edged the hook over the top coil 
of the mound, settled it in place, shuffled his 
body into a more comfortable position and 
then hauled with all his strength. 

The results were immediate and confusing. 
To our surprise the entire bulk of the snake 
— after a momentary resistance — slid down 
the cave towards us. Exhilarated, Bob shuffled 
backwards (thus wedging us both more tightly 
in the tunnel) and hauled again. The snake 
slid still nearer and then started to unravel. 
Bob hauled again, and the snake uncoiled still 
farther; its head and neck appeared out 
of the tangle and struck at us. Wedged like 
;> couple of outsize sardines in an undersized 
can we had no room to move except back¬ 
wards, and so we slid backwards on our 
stomachs as rapidly as we could. At last, to 
our relief, we reached a slight widening in. the 
passage, and this allowed us more room to 
manoeuvre. Bob laid hold of the sapling and 
pulled at it grimly. He reminded me of a lanky 
and earnest blackbird tugging an outsize' worm 
from its hole*. The snake slid into view, hiss- 
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ing madly, its coils shuddering with muscular 
contraction as it tried to free itself of the hook 
round its body. Another good heave, 1 cal¬ 
culated, and Bob would have it at the mouth 
of the cave. 1 crawled out rapidly. 

“Bring that rope,” 1 roared to the hunters, 
“quick ... quick ... rope.” 

They leapt to obey as Bob appeared at the 
cave mouth, scrambled to his feet and stepped 
back for the final jerk that would drag the 
snake out into the open where we could fail 
on it. But, as he stepped back, he put his 
foot on a loose rock which twisted under him, 
and he fell flat on his back. The sapling was 
jerked from his hands, the snake gave a 
mighty heave that freed its body from the hook, 
and, with the smooth fluidity of water soaking 
into blotting paper it slid into a crack in the 
cave wall that did not look as though it could 
accommodate a mouse. As the last four feet 
of its length were disappearing into the bowels 
of the earth, Bob and I fell on it and htmg 
on like grim death. We could feel the rip¬ 
pling of the powerful muscles as the snake, 
buried deep in the rocky cleft, struggled to 
break our grip on its tail. Slowly, inch by inch, 
the smooth scales slipped through our sweaty 
hands, and then, suddenly the snake was gone. 
From somewhere deep in the rocks came a 
triumphant hiss. 

Covered with ash and charcoal smears, our 
arms and legs scraped raw, our clothes black 
with sweat, Bob and I sat and glared at each 
other, panting for breath. We were past 
speech. 

“Ah, ’e done run, Masa,” pointed out 
Agustine who seemed to have a genuis for 
underlining the obvious. 

“Dat snake ’e get power too much,” 
observed Gargantua moodily. 

“No man fit hold dat snake for inside hole,” 
said Agustine, attempting to comfort us. 

In silence I hand^ round the cigarettes and 
we squatted in the carpet of ash and smoked. 
“Well,” I said at last, philosophically, “we did 
the best we could. Let’s hope for better luck 
next time.” 
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2: THE BALD-HEADED BIRDS 


On the opposite bank of the Cross River, 
eight miles tlirough the deep forest, lay the 
tiny village of Eshobi. 1 knew both the place 
and its inhabitants well, for on a previous trip 
1 had made it one of my bases for a nuniD^i- 
of months. It had been a good hunting- 
ground, and the Eshobi people had been go^ 
hunters, so, while we were in Mamfe, f sent 
word to the villagers to see if they could get 
us some s|^cimens. 

Twenty-four hours later Elias arrived. He 
had been one of my permanent hunters when 
1 had been in Eshobi, so I was delighted to see 
his fat, waddling form coming down the drive 
towards me, his Pithecanthropic features split 
into a wide grin of glad recognition. Our 
greetings over, he solemnly handed me a 
dozen eggs carefully wrapped in banana 
l^ves, and I reciprocated with a carton of 
cigarettes and a hunting knife 1 had brought 
out from England for that purpose. Then we 
got down to the serious business erf talking 
about beef. First he told me about all the 
beef he had hunted and captured in my eight 
years’ absence, and how my various hunter 
friends had got on. Old N’ago had been killed 
by a bush-cow; Andraia had been bitten in 
the foot by a water beef; Samuel’s gun had 
exploded and blown a large portion of his 
arm away (a good joke, this), while just re¬ 
cently John had killed the biggest bush-pig 
they had ever seen, and sold the meat for over 
two pounds. Then, quite suddenly, Elias said 
something that riveted my attention. 

“Masa remember dat bird Masa like too 
much?” 

“Which bird, Elias?” 

“Dat bird ’e no get bere-bere for ’c head. 
Last time Masa live for Mamfe I done bring 
um two picken dis bird.” 

“Dat bird who make his house with potta- 
potta? Dat one who get red for his head?” 
I asked excitedly. 

“Yes, na dis one,” he agreed. 

“Well, what about it?” T said. 

“When I hear Masa done come back for 
Cameroons I done go for bush for look dis 
bird,” Elias explained. “T remember dat 
Masa ’e like dis bird too much. I look um. 


look um for bush for two, three days.” He 
paused and looked at me, his eyes tw inkling . 

“Well?” 

“I done find um, Masa,” he said, grinning 
from ear to ear. 

“You find um?” 1 could scarcely believe my 
luck. “Which side ’e dere ... which side ’e 
live ... how many you see... what kind of 
place?” 

“ ’E dere dere,” Elias went on, interrupting 
my flow of feverish questions, “for some place 
’e get big big rock. ’E live for up hill, sah. 
’E get ’e house for some big rock.” 

“How many houses do you see?” 

“1 see three, sah. But ’e never finish one 
house, sah.” 

“What’s all the excitement about?” enquired 
Jacquie, who had just come out on to the 
verandah. 

“Picathartes," I said succinctly, and to her 
credit she knew exactly what 1 was talking 
about. 

Picathartes was a bird that, until a few years 
ago, was known only from a few museum 
skins,' and had been observed in the wild 
state by perhaps two Europeans. Cecil Webb, 
then the London Zoo’s official collector, 
managed to catch and bring back alive the first 
specimen of this extraordinary bird. Six 
months later, when in the Cameroons, I had 
two adult specimens brought in to me, but 
these had unfortunately died on the voyage 
home of aspergillosis, a particularly virulent 
lung disease. Now Elias had found a nesting 
colony of them and it seemed we mi^t, with 
luck, be able to get some fledgings and hand- 
rear them. 

• • “Dis bird, ’e get picken for inside ’e house?”^ 
I asked Elias. 

“Sometime ’e get, sah,” he said doubtfully. 
“I never look for inside de house. I fear 
sometime de bird go run.” 

“Well,” 1 said, turning to Jacquie, “there’s 
only one thing to do, and that’s to go to 
Eshobi and have a look. You and Sophie hang 
on here and look after the collection; I’ll take 
Bob and spend a couple of days there after 
Pkathartes. Even if they haven’t got any young 
I would like to see the thing in its wild state.”' 
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“All rigJit. When will you go?” asked 
Jacquie. 

“Tomorrow, if I can arrange carriers. Give 
Bob a shout and tell him we’re really going 
into the forest at last. Tell him to sort out 
his snake-catching equipment.” 

Early the next morning, when the air was still 
comparatively cool, ei^t Africans appeared 
outside John Henderson’s house, and, after 
the usual bickering as to who should carry 
what, they loaded our bundles of equipment 
on to their woolly heads and we set oS for 
Eshobi, Having crossed the river, our little 
cavalcade made its way across the grassfield 
and on the opposite side we plunged into the 
mysterious forest. 

1 had warned Bob that we would see little, 
if any, wild life on the way, but this did not 
prevent him from attacking every rotten tree 
trunk we passed, in the hopes of unearthing 
some rare beast from inside it, I am so tired 
of hearing and reading about the dangerous 
and evil tropical forest, teeming with wild 
beasts. In the first place it is about as dan¬ 
gerous as the New Forest near London in mid¬ 
summer, and in the second place it does not 
teem with wild life; every bush is not aquiver 
with some savage creature waiting to pounce. 
The animals are there, of course, but they very 
sensibly keep out of your way. I defy any¬ 
one to walk through the forest to Eshobi and, 
at the end of it, be able to count on the fingers 
of both hands the “wild beasts” he ha§ seen. 
How I wish these descriptions were true. How 
I wish that every bush did contain some 
“savage denizen of the forest” lurking in 
•irabush. A collector’s job would be so much 
easier. 

Eventually we reached Eshobi at midday 
and I found it had changed little from the days 
when I had been there eight years before. 
There was still the same straggle of dusty 
thatched huts in two uneven rows, with a wide 
area of dusty path lying between them that 
served as the vi lage high street, a playrground 
for children'and dogs and a scratching ground 
for the scrawny fowls. Elias came waddling 
down the path to greet us, picking his way 
carefully through the sprawling mass of babies 
and livestock, followed by a small boy carry¬ 
ing two large green coconuts on his head. 

“Welcome, Masa, you done come,” he called 
huskily. 

“Iseeya, Elias,” I replied. 

He grinned at us delightedly, as the carriers, 
still grunting and whistling, deposited our 
equipment over the village street. 
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“What time we go look dis bird, Elias?” 

“Eh, Masa savvay now ’e be hot too much. 
For dis time dis bird ’e go look for chop for 
bush. For evening time when it get cold ’e 
go for dis ’e house for work, and den we go 
see um.” 

“All right, then you go come back for four 
o’clock time, you hear? Then we go look dis 
bird, eh?” 

“Yes sah,” said Elias, 

“And if you no speak true, if we never see 
dis bird, if you’ve been funning me 1 go shoot 
you, bushman, you hear?” 

“Eh?” he exclaimed, chuckling, “1 never 
fun with Masa, for true, sah.” 

At four o’clock the sun had dipped behind 
the tallest of the forest trees, and the air had 
the warm, drowsy stillness of evening, Elias 
returned, wearing, in place of his gaudy sarong, 
a scrap of dirty cloth twisted round his loins. 
He waved his machete nonchalantly. 

“1 done come, Masa,” he proclaimed, 
“Masa ready?” 

“Yes,” 1 said, shouldering my field-glasses 
and collecting bag. “Let’s go, hunter man.” 

Elias led us down the dusty main street of 
the village, and then branched off abruptly 
down a narrow alley-way between the huts. 
This led us into a small patch of farmland, 
full of feathery cassava bushes and dusty 
banana plants. Presently, the path dipped 
across a small stream and then wound its way 
into the forest. Before we had left the village 
street Elias had pointed out a hill to me which 
he said was the home of Picathartes, and 
although it had looked near enough to the 
village, I knew better than to believe it. The 
Cameroon forest is like the Looking-glass 
Garden. Your objective seems to loom over 
you, but as you walk towards it, it appears to 
shift position. At times, like Alice, you are 
forced to walk in the opposite direction in 
order to get there. 

“Dis na de place, Masa,” said Elias at last 
stopping and lowering his fat bottom on to a 
rock. 

“Good,” said Bob and I in unison, and sat 
down to regain our breath. 

When we had rested, Elias led us along 
through the maze of boulders to a place where 
the cliff face sloped outwards, overhanging the 
rocks below. We moved some little way along 
under this overhang, and then Elias stopped 
suddenly. 

“Dere dc house, Masa,” he said, his fine 
teeth gleaming in a grin of pride. He was 
pointing up at the rock face, and I saw, ten 
feet above us, the nest of a Picathartes. 
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At first glance it resembled a huge swallow’s 
nest, made out of reddish brown mud and tiny 
rockets. At the base of the nest longer roots 
and ^ass stalks had been woven into the earth 
so that they hung down in a sort of beard: 
whether this was just untidy workmanship on 
me part of the bird, or whether it was done 
lor rea^ns of camouflage, was diflScult to 
judge. Certainly the trailing beard of roots and 
^ass did disguise the nest, for, at first sight. 

It resembled nothing more than a tussock 
of grass and mud that had become attached 
''^^ter-ribbed surface of the 
cliff The whole nest was about the size of a 
* u ^ and this position under the overhang 
of the cliff nicely protected it from any 
ram. ^ 

Our first task was to discover if the nest 
contained anything. Luckily a tall, slender 
sapling was growing opposite, so we shinned 
up this in turn and peered into the inside (rf 
the nMt. To our annoyance it was empty 
though to receive eggs, for it had been 
nned wiffi fine roots woven into a springy mat 
we moved a little way along the cliff and soon 
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complete like 

the first one, and one half-finished. But there 
was no sign of young or eggs. 

sahl^ 

“Are you sure?” I asked doubtfuUy. 

Yes, sah, for true, sah.” 

“All right, wc’ll wait small time.” 

Elias took us to a place where a cave had 
been s^ped out of the cliff, its mouth almost 
block^ by an enormous boulder, and we 
crouched down behind this natural screen We 
had a clear view of the cliff-face where the 
ne.sts hung, while we ourselves were in shadow 
and almost hidden by the wall of stone in 
settled down to wait. 

The forest was getting gloomy now, for the 
sun was well down. Suddenly a cry shrilled 
very-near and we lay motionless behind our 
Not far in front of our position grew 
a thirty-foot sapling, bent under the weight of 
a liana as thick as a bell-rope that hung in 
loops around it, its main stem hidden in the 
foliage of some nearby tree. While the rest 
of the area we could see was gloomy and ill- 
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defined, this sapling, lovingly entwined by its 
killer liana, was lit by the last rays of the set¬ 
ting sun, so that the whole setting was rather 
like a meticulous black cloth. And, as though 
a curtain had gone up on this miniature stage, 
a real live Picathartes suddenly appeared 
before us. 

1 say suddenly and 1 mean it. Animals and 
birds in a tropical forest generally approach 
so quietly that they app^ before you sud¬ 
denly, unexpectedly, as if dropped there by 
magic. The thick liana fell in a huge loop 
from the top of the sapling, and on this loop 
the bird materialised, swaying gently on its 
perch, its head cocked on one side as if listen¬ 
ing. Seeing any wild animal in its natural 
surroundings is a thrill, but to watch something 
that you know is a great rarity, something 
that you know has only been seen by a hand¬ 
ful of people before you, gives the whole thing 
an added excitement and spice. So Bob nd 
1 lay there staring at the bird with the ardent, 
avid expressions of a couple of philatelists who 
have just discovered a penny black in a child’s 
stamp album. 

The Picathartes was about the size of a 
jackdaw, but its body had the plump, sleek 
lines of a blackbird. Its legs were long and 
powerful and its eyes large and obviously keen. 
The breast was a delicate creamy-buff and the 
back and long tail a beautiful slate grey, pale 
and powdery-looking. The edge of the wing 
was black and this acted as a dividing-line 
that showed up wonderfully the breast and 
back colours. But it was the bird’s head that 
caught the attention and held it. It was com¬ 
pletely bare of feathers: the forehead and top 
ol the head were a vivid sky blue, the back 
a bright rose-madder pink, while the sides of 
the head and the cheeks were black. Normally 
a bald-headed bird looks rather revolting, as 
if it were suffering from soine unpleasant and 
incurable disease, but Picathartes looked 
splendid with its tricoloured head, as if wear¬ 
ing a crown. 

After the bird had perched on the liana for 
a minute or so it flew down on to the ground, 
and proceeded to work its way to and fro 
among the rocks in a series of prodigious 
leaps, quite extraordinarv to watch. Thev were 
not ordinary bird-like hops, for Picathartes 
was projected into the air as if those power¬ 
ful legs were springs. It disappeared from 
view among the rocks, and we heard it call. 
It was answered almost at once from the top 
of the cliff, and looking up we could see 
another Picathartes on a branch above us, 
peering down at the nests on the cliff face. 
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Suddenly it spiralled downwards and alighted 
on the edge ci one of the nests, paused a 
moment to look about, and then leaned for¬ 
ward to tidy up a hair-like rootlet that had 
become disarranged. Then the bird leaped 
into the air — there was no other way to 
describe it — and swooped down the hill into 
the gloomy forest. The other emerged from 
among the rocks and flew after it, and in a 
short time we heard them calling to each other 
plaintively among die trees. 

“Ah,” said Elias, rising and stretching him¬ 
self, “ ’e done go.” 

“ ’E no go come back?” 1 asked, pummelling 
my leg, which had gone to sleep. 

“No, sah. ’E done, go for inside bush, for 
some big slick where ’e go sleep. Tomorrow 
’c go come back for work dis ’e house. But 
no young ’uns derc for us.” 

“Well, we might as well go back to Eshobi 
then.” 

1 was filled with elation at having seen a live 
Picathartes but at die same time, depressed 
by the thought that wc could not hope to 
get any of the youngsters. It was obviously 
useless hanging around in Eshobi, so 1 decided 
wo would set off again for Mamfe the next 
day, and try to do a little collecting as we 
passed through the forest. One of the most 
successful ways of collecting animals in the 
Cameroons is to smoke out hollow trees, and 
on our way to Eshobi I had noticed several 
huge trees with hollow insides, which I thought 
might well repay investigation. 

Early the next morning we packed up our 
equipment and sent the carriers off with it. 
Then, accompanied by Elias and three other 
Eshobi hunters. Bob and I followed at a more 
leisurely pace. 

The first tree was three miles into the forest. 
It was a hundred and fifty feet high, and the 
greater part of its trunk was as hoUow as a 
drum. There is quite an art to smoking out 
a hollow tree. It is a prolonged and some¬ 
times complicated process. Before going to 
all the trouble of smoking a tree the first filing 
to do, if possible, is to ascertain whether or 
not there is anything inside worth smoking out. 
If the tree has a large hole at the base of the 
trunk, as most of them do, this is a relatively 
simple matter. You simply stick your head 
inside and get somebody to beat the trunk with 
a stick. If there are any animals inside you 
will hear them moving about uneasily after the 
reverberations have died away, and even if you 
can’t hear them you can be assured of their 
presence by the shower of powdery rotten wood 
that will come cascading down the trunk. Hav- 
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ing discovered that there is something inside 
the tree the next job is to scan the top part of 
the trunk with field-glasses and try and spot all 
exit holes, which then have to be covered with 
nets. 

When this has been done, a man is 
stationed up the tree to retrieve any creature 
that gets caught up there, the holes at the base 
of the trunk are stopped. You then light a fire, 
and this is the really tricky part of the oper¬ 
ation, for the inside of these trees is generally 
dry and tinder-like, and if you are not careful 
you can set the whole thing ablaze. So first 
of all you kindle a small bright blaze with dry 
twigs, moss and leaves and when this is well 
alight you carefully cover it with ever-increas¬ 
ing quantities of green leaves, so that the fire 
no longer blazes but sends up a sullen column 
of pungent smoke, which is sucked up the 
hollow barrel of the tree exactly as if it were 
a chimney. After this anything can happen 
and generally does, for these hollow trees often 
contain a weird variety of inhabitants, rang¬ 
ing from spitting cobras to civet cats, from bats 
to giant snails; half the charm and excitement 
of smoking out a tree is that you are never 
quite sure what is going to appear next. 

Generally one has to wait four or five 
minutes for the smoke to percolate- to every 
part of the tree before one got any response, 
but in this particular case the results were 
almost immediate. 

Five fat grey bats flapped out into the nets, 
where they hung chittering madly and screwing 
up their faces in rage. They were quickly 
joined by two green forest squirrels with pale 
fawn rings round their eyes, who uttered shrill 
grunts of rage as they rolled about in the 
meshes of the nets while we tried to dis¬ 
entangle them without getting bitten. They were 
followed by six grey dormice, two large greeny 
rats with • orange noses and behinds, and a 
slender green tree-snake with enormous eyes, 
who slid calmly through the meshes of the nets 
with a slightly affronted air and disappeared 
into the undergrowth before anyone could do 
anything sensible about catching him. 

The noise and confusion was incredible: 
Africans danced about through the billowing 
smoke, shouting instructions of which nobody 
took the slighted notice, getting bitten with 
shrill yells of agony, stepping on each other’s 
feet, wielding machetes and sticks with gay 
abandon and complete disregard for safety. 
The man posted in the top of the tree was 
having fun on his own, and was shouting and 
yelling and leaping about in the branches with 
such vigour that I expected to see him crash 
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to the forest floor at any moment. Our eyes 
streamed, our lungs were filled with smoke, but 
toe collecting bags filled up with a w iggling 
jumping cargo of creatures. 

Eventually toe last of toe tree’s inhabitants 
had appeared, toe smoke had died down and 
we could pause for a cigarette and to examine 
ea^ other’s honourable wounds. As we were 
doing this toe man at toe lop of toe tree lowered 
down two collecting bags on toe end of long 
strings, before preparing to return to earth 
himself. I took toe bags gingerly, not knowing 
what toe contents were, and inquired of the 
stalwart at the top of toe tree how he had 
fared. 

“What you get for dis bag?”. I enquired. 
“Beef, Masa,” he replied intelligently. 

“1 know it’s beef, bushman, but what kind 
of beef you get?” 

“Eh! 1 no savvay how Masa call um. ’E 
so so rat, but ’e get wing. Dere be one beef 
for inside ’e get eye big big like man, sah.” 

I was suddenly filled with an inner excite¬ 
ment. “ ’E get hand like rat or like monkey?” 
1 shouted. 

“Like monkey, sah.” 

“What is it?” asked Bob with interest, as I 
fumbled with the string round toe neck of the 
bags. 

“I'm not sure, but 1 think its a bushbaby... 
if it is it can only be one of two kinds, and both 
of them are rare.” 

I got toe string off the neck of the bag after 
what’seemed an interminable struggle, and cau¬ 
tiously opened it. Regarding me from inside 
it was a small, neat grey face with huge ears 
folded back like fans against the side of the 
head, and two enormous golden eyes, that 
l^ked at me with toe horror-stricken expres¬ 
sion of an elderly spinster who had discovered 
a man in the bathroom cupboard. TTie crea¬ 
ture had large, human-looking hands, with long, 
slender bony fingers. Each of these, except 
the forefinger, was tipped with a small, flat 
nail that.looked as though it had been delicately 
manicured, while the forefinger, possessed a 
curved claw that looked toorou^ly out of 
place on such a human hand. 

“What is it?” asked Bob in hushed tones, see¬ 
ing that I was gazing at the creature with an 
expression of bliss on my face. 

“This,” I said ecstatic^ly, “is a beast I have 
tried to get every time I’ve been to the Came- 
roons. Euoticus elegantulus, or better known 
as a needle-clawed lemur or bushbaby. They’re 
extremely rare, and if we succeed in getting this 
one back to England it will be the first ever 
to be brought back to Europe.” 
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“Gosh,” said Bob, suitably impressed. 

I showed the little beast to Elias. “You 
savvay dis beef, Elias?” 

“Yes, sah, 1 savvay um.” 

“Dis kind of beef I want too much. If you 
go get me more I go pay you one one pound. 
You hear?” 

“f hear, sah. But Masa savvay dis kind of 
beef ’e come out for night time. For dis kind of 

PART TWO; BACK TO BAFUT 


beef you go look um with hunter light.” 

“Yes, but you tell all people of Eshobi I 
go pay one one pound for dis beef, you 
hear?” . 

“Yes. sah. I go tell um.” 

“And now,” 1 said to Bob, carefully tying up 
the bag with the precious beef inside, “let’s get 
back to Mamfe quick and get this into a decent 
cage where we can see it.” 


3: THt FON’S BEEF 


On our return from Eshobi, Jacquie and 1 
loaded up our lorry with the cages of animals 
we had obtained to date, and set out for Bafut, 
leaving Bob and Sophie in Mamfe for a little 
longer to try and obtain some more of the 
rain-forest animals. 

Towards the end of the day the sky became 
pale gold. Then, as the sun sank behind the 
farthest rim of mountains, the world was en¬ 
veloped in the cool green twilight, and in the 
dusk the lorry roared round the last bend and 
drew up at the hub of Bafut, the compound 
of the Fon. To the left lay the vast courtyard, 
and behind it the clusters of huts in which 


lived the Fon’s wives and children. Dominat¬ 
ing them all was the great hut in which dwelt 
the spirit of his father, and a great many other 
lesser spirits, looming like a monstrous, time- 
blackened beehive against the jade night sky. 
To the right of the road, perched on top of 
a tall bank, was the Fon’s Rest House, like a 
two-storey Italian villa, stone-built and with a 
neatly tiled roof. Shoe-box shaped, both lower 
and upper storeys were surrounded by wide 
verandahs, festooned with bougainvillaea 
covered with pink and brick-red flowers. 

Tiredly wc climbed out of the lorry and 
supervised the unloading of the animals and 
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their installation on the top-storey verandah. 
Then the rest of the equipment was off-loaded 
and stored, and whUe we made vague attempts 
to wash some of the red dust off our bodies, 
Phillip, our cook, seized his bedding, his box 
full of cooking utensils and food and marched 
off to the kitchen quarters in a stiff, brisk way, 
like a military patrol going to quell a small but 
irritating insurrection. By the time we had fed 
the animals he had reappeared with an aston¬ 
ishingly good meal and having eaten it we fell 
into bed and slept like the dead. 

The next morning, in the cool dawn light, 
we went to pay our respects to our host, the 
Fon. We made our way across the great court¬ 
yard and plunged into the maze of tiny 
squares and alleyways formed by the huts of 
the Fon’s wives. Presently, we found ourselves 
in a small courtyard shaded by an immense 
guava tree, and there was the Fon’s own villa, 
small, neat, built of stone and tiled with a wide 
verandah running along one side. And there, 
at the top of the steps running up to the 
verandah, stood my friend the Fon of Bafut. 

He stood there, tall and slender, wearing a 
plain white robe embroidered with blue. On 
his head was a small skull-cup in the same 
colours. His face was split by die joyous, mis¬ 
chievous grin which I knew so well and he was 
holding out one enormous slender hand in 
greeting. 

“My friend, Iseeya,” I called, hurrying up 
the stairs to him. 

“Welcotne, welcome ... you done come ... 
welcome,” he exclaimed, seizing my hand in 
his huge palm and draping 'a long arm round 
my shoulders and patting me affectionately. 

“You well, my friend?” I asked, peering up 
into his face. 

“I well, I well,” he said grinning. 

It seemed to me an understatement: be 
looked positively blooming. He had been well 
into his seventies when I had last met him, 
eight years before, and he appeared to have 
weathered the intervening years better than 1 
had. I introduced Jacquie, and was quietly 
amused by the contrast. The Fon, six foot 
three inches, and appearing taller because of 
his robes, towered beamingly over Jacquie’s 
five-foot-one-inch, and her hand was as lost 
as a child’s in the depths of his great dusky 
paw. 

“Come, we go Tor inside,” he said, and 
clutching our hands led us into his villa. 

The interior was as I remembered it, a cool, 
pleasant room with leopard skins on the floor, 
and wooden sofas, beautifully carved, piled 
hi^ with cushions. We sat down, and one 
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of the Fon’s wives came forward carrying a 
tray with glasses and drinks on it. The Fon 
splashed Scotch into three glasses with a 
liberal hand, and passed them round, beaming 
at us. I survey^ the four inches of neat 
spirit in the bottom of my glass and sighed. 
1 could see that the Fon had not, in my 
absence, joined the Temperance movement, 
whatever else he had done. 

“Chirri-ho!” said the Fon, and downed half 
the contents of his glass at a gulp. Jacquie 
and I sipped ours more sedately. 

“My friend,” I said, “I happy too much I 
see you again.” 

“Wah! Happy?” said tlie Fon. “I get happy 
for see you. When dey done tell me you 
come for Cameroon again 1 get happy too 
much.” 

“Some man done tell me that you get angry 
for me because 1 done write dat book about 
dis happy time we done have together before. 
So 1 de fear for come back to Bafut,” I said. 

“No, no, I no get angry for you,” said the 
Fon, splashing another large measure of Scotch 
into my glass before I could stop him. “Dis 
book you done write ... I like um foine... 
you done make my name go for all de world 
... every kind of people ’e know my name 
... na foine ting dis.” 

“Yes, na fine thing,” I agreed, rather shaken. 
I had no idea that I had unwittingly turned 
the Fon into a sort of Literary Lion. 

“Dat time 1 done go for Nigeria,” he said 
pensively holding the bottle of Scotch up to the 
light. “Dat time I done go for Lagos to meet 
dat Queen woman, all efis European dere ’e 
get dis your book. Plenty plenty people dey 
ask me for write dis man name for inside dis 
your book.” 

I gazed at him open-mouthed; the idea of the 
Fon in Lagos sitting and autographing copies 
of my book rendered me speechless. 

I saw his eyes fasten on the whisky bottle, 
so I rose hurriedly to my feet and said that we 
really ought to be going, as we had a lot of 
unpacking to do. The Fon walked out into 
the sunlit courtyard with us, and*, holding our 
hands, peered earnestly down into our faces. 

“For evening time you go come back,” he 
said. “We go drink, eh?” 

“Yes, for evening time we go come,” I 
assured him. 

He beamed down at Jacquie. “For evening 
time I go show you what kind of happy time 
we cet for Bafut.” he said. 

“Good,” said Jacquie. smiling bravely. 

The Fon waved his hands in elegant dis¬ 
missal, and then turned and made his way 
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back into his villa, while we tradged over to 
the Rest House. 

dbn’t think 1 could face any breakfast 
after that Scotch,” said Jacquie. 

*‘But that wasn’t drinking,” 1 protested. 
“That was just a sort of mild aperitif to start 
the day. You wait until tonight.” 

“Toni^t I shan't drink. I’ll leave it to you 
two,” said Jacquie firmly. “I shall have one 
drink and that’s all.” 

After breakfast, while we were attending to 
the animals, 1 happened to glance over the 
verandah rail and noticed on the road below 
a small group of men approaching the house. 
When they drew nearer 1 saw that each of 
them was carrying either a raffia basket or a 
calabash with the neck stuffed with green 
leaves. I could hardly believe that they were 
bringing animals as soon as this, for generally 
it takes anything up to a week for the news 
to get around and for the hunters to start 
bringing in the stuff. But as I watched them 
with bated breath they turned off the road and 
started to climb the long flight of steps up to 
the verandah chattering and laughing among 
themselves. Then when they reached the top 
step they fell silent, and carefully laid their 
offerings on the ground. 

“Iseeya, my friends,” I said, 

“Morning, Masa,” they chorused, grinning. 

“Na whatee all dis ting?” 

“Na beef, sah,” they said. 

“But how you savvay dat I done come for^ 
Bafut for buy beef?” I asked, greatly puzzled. 

“Eh, Masa, de Fon ’e done tell us,”« said 
one of the hunters. 

“Good Lord, if the Fon’s been spreading the 
news before we arrived we’ll be inundated in 
next to no time,” said Jacquie. 

“We’re pretty well inundated now,” I said, 
surveying the group of containers at my feet, 
“and we haven’t even unpacked the cages yet. 
Oh, well, I suppose we’ll manage. Let’s see 
what they’ve got.” I bent down, picked up a 
raffia bag and held it aloft. “Which man bring 
dis?” I ^ked. 

“Na, me, sah.” 

“Na whatM dere for inside?” 

"Na squill-lill, sah.” 

“What,” enquired Jacquie, as I started to 
unravel the strings on the bag, “is a squill- 
lill?” 

*‘I haven’t the faintest idea,” I replied. ■ 

“Well, hadn’t you better ask?” suggested 
Jacquie practically. “For all you know it 
mi^t be a cobra or something.” 

“Yes, that’s a point,” I agreed, pausing. I 
turned to the hunter who was watching me 
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anxiously. “Na whatee dis beef squill-lill?** 

“Na small beef, sah.” 

“Na bad beef? ’E go diop man?” 

“No, sah, at all. Dis one na squill-lill small, 
sah ... na picken.” 

Fortified with this knowledge 1 opened the 
bag and peered into its depths. At the bottom, 
squirming and twitching in a nest of grass, lay 
a tiny squirrel about three and a half inches 
long. It couldn’t have been more than a few 
days old, for it was still covered in the neat, 
shining plush-like fur of an infant, and it was 
still blind. 1 lifted it out carefully and it lay on 
my band making faint squeaking noises like 
something out of a Christmas cracker, pink 
mouth open in an O like a choirboy’s, minute 
paws making paddling motions against my 
fingers. 1 waited patiently for the flood of 
anthropomorphism to die down from my wife. 

“Well,” I said, “if you want it, keep it. But 
I warn you it will be hell to feed. The only 
reason 1 can see for trying is because it’s a baby 
black-eared, and they’re quite rare.” 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,” said Jacquie 
.optimistically. “It’s strong and that’s half the 
battle.” 

1 sighed. I remembered the innumerable 
baby squirrels I had struggled with in various 
parts of the world, and how each one had 
seemed more imbecile and more bent on self- 
destruction than the last. I turned to the 
hunter. “Dis beef, my friend. Na fine beef dis, 
I like um too much. But ’e be picken, eh? 
Some time ’e go die-o, eh?” 

“Yes, sah,” agreed the hunter Roomily. 

“So I go pay you two two shilling now, and 
I go give you book. You go come back for 
two week time, eh, and if dis picken ’c alive 
I go pay you five five shilling more, eh? You 
agree?” 

“Yes, sah, I agree,” said the hunter, grin¬ 
ning delightedly. 

T paid him the two shillings, and then wrote 
out a promissory note for the other five shil¬ 
lings, and watched him tuck it carefully into 
a fold of his sarong. 

“You no go lose um,” I said. “If you go 
lose um T no go pay you.” 

“No, Masa, I no go lose um,” he assured 
me, grinning. 

“You know, its the most beautiful colour,” 
said Jacquie, peering at the squirrel in her 
cupped hands. On that point I agreed with 
her. The diminutive head was bright orange, 
with a neat black rim behind each ear, as 
though its mother had not washed it properly. 
TTie body was bridled green on the back and 
pale yellow on the tummy, while the ridicul- 
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ous tail was darkish green above and flame 
orange below. 

“What shall I call it?” asked Jacquie. 

1 glanced at the quivering scrap, still doing 
choral practice in her palm. “Call it what the 

" “Sgested. 

bquill-lill Small she became, later to be 
Small for convenience 

fOf nomen- 
ciamre I had been busy untying another raflSa 
basket, without having taken the precauUon 
of asking the hunter what it contained So 
when I incautiously opened it, a small point- 
OT, rat-like face appeared, bit me sharply on 
the finger, uttered a piercing shriek- of rage 

and disappeared into the depths of the basket 
again. 

“What on earth was that?” asked Jacquie, 


M I sucked my finger and cursed, while all 
the hunters chorused, “Sorry, sah, sorry, sah.” 
as though they had been collectively respons¬ 
ible for my stupidity. 

“TTiat fiendish little darling is a pigmv 
mOTgoose, I said. “For their size Miey’re pro¬ 
bably .the fiercest creatures in Bafut, and 
they ve got the most penetrating gicream of any 
^ *™ow, except a marmoset,” 
®oing to keep it in?” 

•* • 5®^® fo unpack some cages. I’ll leave 

It in the bag until I’ve dealt with the rest of 
I said, carefully tying the bag up 

“It’s niM to have two different species of 
mongoose, said Jacquie. 

li^*^’” ^ my finger. “De- 
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After dinner we armed oumelves with a 
bottle of whisky and an abundant supply of 
cigarettes and, taking our pressure lamp, we 
set off for the Fon’s house. The air was warm 
and drowsy. Crickets tinkled and trilled in 
the grass verges of the road and in the gloomy 
fruit trees around the Fon’s great courtyard 
we could hear the fruit bats honking and flap¬ 
ping their wings among the branches. In the 
courtyard a group of the Fon’s children were 
standing in a circle clapping their hands and 
chanting in some sort of game, and away 
through the trees in the distance a small drum 
throbbed like an irregular heart beat. Wc 
made our way through the maze of wives’ huts, 
each lit by the red glow of a cooking fire, each 
heavy with the smell of roasting yams, frying 
plantain, stewing meat or the sharp, pungent 
reek of dried salt fish. We came presently to 
the Fon’s villa and he was waiting on the 
steps to greet us, looming large in the gloom, 
his robe swishing as he shook our hands. 

“Foine, foine ... come wc go for dancing 
house,” he said stifling a belch with one slender 
hand. Two of his wives, who had been sit¬ 
ting quietly in the background, rushed forward 
and seized the tray of drinks and scuttled 
ahead of us, as the Fon led us across the com¬ 
pound. 

The dancing house was a great, square 
building, not unlike the average village hall, 
but with an earth floor and very few and very 
small windows. At one end of the building 
stood a line of wickerwork armchairs, which 
constituted a sort of Royal enclosure, and on 
the wall above these were framed photographs 
of various members of the Royal family. As 
we entered the dancing hall the assembled 
wives, about forty or fifty of them, uttered the 
usual greeting, a strange shrill ululation, 
caused by yelling loudly and clapping their 
hands rapidly over their mouths at the same 
time. The noise was deafening. All die petty 
councillors there in their brilliant robes clap¬ 
ped their hands as well, and thus added to 
the generate racket. Nearly deafened by this 
greeting, Jacquie and T were installed in two 
chairs, one oft each side of the Fon, the table 
of drinks was placed in front of us, and the 
Fon, leaning back in his chair, surveyed us 
both with a wide and happy grin. 

“Now we go have happy time,” he said, and 
leaning forward poured out half a tumblerful 
of Scotch each from the depths of a virgin 
bottle that had just been broached. 

By now the band had arrived. It was com¬ 
posed of four youths and two of the Fon’s 
wives and the instruments consisted of three 
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drums, two flutes and a calabash filled with 
dried maize that gave off a pleasant rustling 
noise similar to a marimba. They got them¬ 
selves organised in the corner of the dancing 
house, and then gave a few experimental rolls 
on the drums, watching the Fon expectantly. 
The Fon barked out an imperious order and 
two of his wives placed a small table in the 
centre of the dance floor and put a pressure 
lamp on it. The drums gave another expect¬ 
ant roll. 

“My friend,” said the Fon, “you remember 
when you done come for Bafut before you 
done teach me European dance, eh?” 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember.” 

This referred to one of the Fon’s parties 
when, having partaken liberally of the Fon’s 
hospitality, 1 had proceeded to show him, his 
councillors and wives how to do the conga. 
It had been a riotous success, but in the eight 
years that had passed I had supposed that the 
Fon had forgotten about it. 

“I go show you,” said the Fon, his eyes 
gleaming. He barked out another order and 
about twenty of his wives shuffled out on to 
the dance floor and formed a circle round the 
table, each one holding firmly to the waist of 
the one in front. Then they a.ssumed a strange, 
crouching position, rather like runners at the 
sUtrt of a race, and waited. 

“Whaf are they going to do?” whispered 
Jacquie. 

I watched them with an unholy glee. “I do 
believe,” I said dreamily, “that he’s been 
making them dance the conga ever since I 
left, and we’re now going to have a demon¬ 
stration.” 

The Fon lifted a large hand and the band 
launched itself with enthusiasm into a Bafut 
tune that had the unmistakable conga rhythm. 
The Fon’s wives, still in their strange crouch¬ 
ing position, proceeded to circle round the 
lamp, kicking their legs out on the sixth beat, 
their brows furrowed in concentration. The 
effect was delightful. 

“My friend,” I said, touched by the demon¬ 
stration, “dis na fine ting you do.” 

“Wonderful,” agreed Jacquie enthusiastic¬ 
ally, “they dance very fine.” 

“Dis na de dance you done teach me,” ex¬ 
plained the Fon. He turned to Jacquie, chuck¬ 
ling. “Dis man your husband ’e get plenty 
power ... we dance, we dance, we drink.... 
Wah! We done have happy time.” 

The band came to an uneven halt, and the 
Fon’s wives, smiling shyly at our applause, 
rose from their crouching position and return¬ 
ed to their former places along the wall. The 
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Fon barked an order and a large calabash of 
palm wine was brought in and distributed 
among the dancers, each getting their share 
poured into their cupped hands. Stimulated 
by this sight the Fon filled all our glasses 
again. 

The band then started again and everyone 
poured on to the floor and started to dance, 
singly and in couples. As the rhythm of the 
tune allowed it, Jacquie and 1 got up and did 
a swift foxtrot round the floor, the Fon roar¬ 
ing encouragement and his wives hooting witli 
pleasure. 

“Foine, foine,” shouted the Fon as we swept 
past. 

“Thank you my friend,” I shouted back, 
steering Jacquie carefully through what looked 
like a flower-bed of councfllors in their 
multicoloured robes. 

“1 do wish you wouldn’t tread on my feet,” 
said Jacquie plaintively. 

“Sorry. My compass bearings are never at 
their best at this hour of night. Why don’t 
you diince with the Fon?” 1 enquired. 

“What can we dance?” asked Jacquie. 

“Teach him something he can add to his 
Latin American repertoire,” I said. “How 
about a rumba?” 

“I think a samba would be easier to learn 
at this hour of night,” said Jacquie. So, when 
the dance ended we made our way back to 
where the Fon was sitting topping up my glass. 

“My friend,” I said, “you remember dis 
European dance I done teach you when I done 
come for Bafut before?” 

“Yes, yes, na foine one,” he replied, beam¬ 
ing. 

“Well, my wife like to dance with you and 
teach you other European dance. You agree?” 

“Wah!” bellowed the Fon in delight, “foine, 
foine. Dis your wife go teach me. Foine, foine, 
I agree.” 

Eventually we discovered a tune that the 
band could play that had a vague samba 
rhythm and Jacquie and the Fon rose to their 
feet, watched breathlessly by everyone in the 
room. The contrast between the Fon’s six- 
foot-three and Jacquie’s five-foot-one made me 
choke over my drink as they took the floor. 
Very rapidly Jacquie showed him the simple, 
basic steps of the samba, and to my surprise 
the Fon mastered them without trouble. Then 
he seized Jacquie in his arms and thev were off. 
The delightful thine from my point of view was 
that as he clasped Jacquie tightly to his bosom 
she was almost completely hidden by his flow- 
tag robes; indeed, at some points in the dance 

' cmild not see her at all and it looked as 
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though the Fon, having mysteriously grown 
another pair of feet, was dancing round by 
himself. There was something else about the 
dance that stuck me as curious, but 1 could 
not pin it down for some time. Then I sud¬ 
denly realised that Jacquie was leading the 
Fon. They danced past, both grinning at me, 
obviously hugely enjoying themselves. 

“You dance fine, my friend,” I shouted. 
“My wife done teach you fine.” 

“Yes, yes,” roared the Fon over the top of 
J^quie’s head. “Na foine dance dis. Your 
wife na good wife for me,” 

Eventually, after half an hour’s dancing, 
they returned to their chairs, hot and ex¬ 
hausted. The Fon took a large gulp of neat 
gin to restore himself, and then leaned across 
to me. “Dis your wife na foine,” he said in 
a hoarse whisper, presumably thinking that 
praise might turn Jacquie’s head. “She dance 
foine. She done teach me foine. I go give her 
mimbo ... special mimbo I go give her.” 

I turned to Jacquie who, unaware of her 
fate, was sitting fanning herself. “You’ve cer¬ 
tainly made a hit with our host,” 1 said, 

“He’s a dear old boy,” said Jacquie, “and 
he dances awfully well... did you see how he 
picked up that samba in next to no time?” 

“Yes,” I said, “and he was so delighted with 
your teaching that he’s going to reward you.” 

Jacquie looked at me suspiciously. “How’s 
he going to reward me?” she asked. 

“You’re going to receive a calabash of 
special mimbo ... palm wine.” 

“Oh God, and 1 can’t stand the stuff,” said 
Jacquie in horror. 

“Never mind. Take a glassful, taste it, tell 
him it’s the finest you’ve ever had and then 
ask if he will allow you to share it with his 
wives.” 

Five calabashes were brought, the neck of 
each plugged with green leaves, and tlie Fon 
solemnly tasted them all before making up his 
mind which was the best vintage. Then a glass 
was filled and passed to Jacquie. Summon¬ 
ing up all her social graces she took a mouth¬ 
ful, rolled it round her mouth, swallowed and 
allowed a look of intense satisfaction to appear 
on her face. 

“This is very fine mimbo.” she proclaimed 
in delighted astonishment, with the air of one 
who has just been presented with a glass of 
Napoleon brandy. The Fon beamed. Jacquie 
took another sip, as he watched her closely. 
An even more delighted expression appeared 
on her face. 

“This is the best mimbo I’ve ever tasted,” 
said Jacquie. 
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*‘Ha! Good!” said the Fon, with pleasure, having fallen alarmingly, I suddenly glanced at 
“Dis na foine mimbo. Na fresh one.” my watch and saw widi horror, that in two 

“Will you let your wives drink with me?” and a half hours it would be dawn. So, plead- 
asked Jacquie. ing heavy work on the morrow, I broke up 

“Yes, yes,” said the Fon with a lordly wave the party. The Fon insisted on accompany- 
of his hand, and so the wives shuffled forward, ing us to the foot of the steps that led to 
grinning sh^y, and Jacquie hastily poured the the Rest House, preceded by the band. Here 
remains of the mimbo into meir pink he embraced us fondly, 
palms. “Good night, my friend,” he said, shaking 

At this point, the level of the gin bottle my hand. 
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“Good night,” I replied. “Thank you. You ing the lamp that cast a pool of golden light 
done give us happy time.” about him. They disappeared into the tangii* 

“Yes,” said Jacquie, “thank jfou very much.” of huts, and the twittering of the flutes and 
“Wah!” said the Fon, patting her on the the bang of the drums became fainter and 
h(^, “we done dance foine. You be good died away, until all we could hear was the 
wife for me, eh?” calls of crickets and tree frogs and the faint 

We watched him as he wended his way honking cries of the fruit bats. Somewhere in 
acr<»s the great courtyard, tall and graceful the distance the first cock crowed, huskily and 
in his robes, the boy trotting beside him carry- sleepily, as we crept under our mosquito nets. 


4: BEEF IN BOXES 

As soon as Bob and Sophie had joined us comes pouring in; ninety per cent is, of course, 
in Bafut we set about the task of organising the commoner species, but they do bring an 
our already large and ever-growing collection, occasional rarity. If you want the really rare 
The great, shady verandah mat ran round the stuff you generally have to go out and fihd it 
upstairs rooms of the Fon^s Rest House was yourself, but while you are devoting your time 
divided into three: one section for reptiles, one to this you can be sure that all the common 
for birds, and one of mammals. Thus each local fauna will be brought in to you. So one 
of us had a particular section to look after might almost say that getting the animals is 
and whoever finished first lent a hand with easy; the really hard part is keeping them once 
somebody else’s group. First thing in the you have got them. 

morning we would all wander to and'fro along The chief difficulty you have to contend 
the verandah in our pyjamas carefully looking with when you have got a newly-caught ani- 
at each animal to make sure it was all right, mal js not so much the shock it might be 
It is only by this day-to-day routine of careful suffering from capture but the fact that the 
watching that you can get to know your capture forces it to exist in close proximity to 
animals so well that you detect the slightest a creature it regards as an enemy of the worst 
sign of illness, when to anyone else the animal possible sort: yourself. On many occasions 
would appear to be perfectly healthy and nor- an animal may take to captivity beautifully, 
mal. Then we cleaned and fed all the deli- but can never reconcile itself to the intimate 
cate animals that could not wait (such as the terms on which it has to exist with man. This 
sunbirds who had to have their nectar as soon is the first great barrier to break down and you 
as it was light and the baby creatures that can only do it by patience and kindness. For 
needed their early morning bottles) and then month after month an animal may snap and 
we paused for breakfast. It was during meal- snarl at you everj' time you approach its cage, 
time that we compared notes on our charges, until you begin to despair of ever making a 
'Ihis mealtime conversation would have put favourable impression on it. Then, one day, 
any normal mortal off his food, for it was sometimes without any preliminary warning, it 
mainly concerned with the bowel movements will trot forward and take food from your 
of our creatures; with a wild animal, diarrhoea hand, or allow you to tickle it behind its ears, 
or constipation is often a good indication as to At such moments you feel that all the waiting 
v«diether you are feeding it correctly, and it can in the world was justified, 
also be the first (and sometimes the only) Feeding, of course, is one of your main 
symptwra of an illness. problems. Not only must you have a fairly 

, Or any collecting trip acquiring the animals extensive knowledge of what each species eats 
is, as 'i rule, the simplest part of the job. As in the wild state, but you have to work out 
soon as the local people discover that you a suitable substitute if the natural food is un- 
are villing to buy live wild creatures die stuff available and then teadi your specimen to eat 
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it. You also have to cater for their individual 
likes and dislikes, which vary enormously. 1 
have known a rodent which, refusing ali nor¬ 
mal rodent food — such as fruit, bread, veg¬ 
etables — live for three days on an exclusive 
diet of spaghetti. I have had a group of live 
monkeys, of the same age and species, who 
displayed the most weird idiosyncrasies. Out 
of the five, two had a passion for hard-boiled 
eggs, while the other three were frightened of 
the strange white shapes and would not touch 
them, actually screaming in fear if you intro¬ 
duced such a fearsome object as a hard-boiled 
egg into their cage. These five monkeys all 
adored orange but, whereas four would care¬ 
fully peel their fruit and throw away the skin, 
the fifth would peel his orange equally care¬ 
fully and then throw away the orange and eat 
the peel. When you have a collection of 
several hundred creatures all displaying such 
curious characteristics you are sometimes 
nearly driven mad in your efforts to satisfy 
their desires, and so keep them healthy and 
happy. 

But of all the irritating and frustrating 
tasks that you have to undertake during a 
collecting trip, the hand-rearing of baby 
animals is undoubtedly the worst. To begin 
with, they are generally stupid over taking a 
bottle and there is nothing quite so unattract¬ 
ive as struggling with a baby animal in a sea 
of lukewarm milk. Secondly, they have to 
be kept warm, especially at night, and this 
means (unless you take them to bed with you, 
which is often the answer) you have to get 
up several times during the night to replenish 
hot-water bottles. 

Contrary to my gloomy prognostications, 
the baby black-eared squirrel, Squill-lill Small 
proved an exemplary baby. During the day 
she lay twitching in a bed of cotton-wool 
balanced on a hot-water bottle in the bottom 
of a deep biscuit-tin; at night the tin was place(3l 
by our beds under the rays of an infra-red 
heater. Almost immediately we were made 
aware of the fact that Small had a v/ill- of her 
own. For such a tiny animal she could pro¬ 
duce an extraordinary volume of noise, her 
cry being a loud and rapid series of “chucks” 
that, sounded like a cheap alarm clock going 
off. Within the first twenty-four hours she had 
learnt when to expect her feeds and if we were 
as much as five minutes late she would trill 
and chuck incessantly until we arrived with 
the food. 

As soon as Small’s eyes opened she grew 
rapidly and soon developed into one of the 
lovdiest squhrels I have ever seen. Her orange 
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head and neat black-rimmed ears nicely set ol 
her large dark eyes, and her fat body developed 
a rich moss green tinge against which the two 
lines of white spots that decorated her sides 
stood out like cat’s eyes on a dark road. But 
her tail was her best feature. Long and thick, 
green above and vivid orange below, it was 
a beautiful sight. She liked to sit with it 
curved over her back, the tip actually hanging 
over her nose, and then she would flick it 
gently in an undulating movement so that the 
whole thing looked like a candle flame in a 
draught. 

Even when she was quite grown-up. Small 
slept in her biscuit-tin by our bed. She awoke 
early in the morning and, uttering her loud 
cry, she leaped from the tin on to one of our 
beds and crawled under the bed-clothes with 
us. Having spent ten minutes or so investi¬ 
gating our semi-comatose bodies, she jumped 
to the floor and went to explore the verandah. 
From these expeditions she would frequently 
return with some treasure she had found (such 
as a bit of rotten banana, or a dry leaf, or a 
bougainvillaea flower) and store it somewhere 
in our beds, getting most indignant if we hurled 
the offering out on- to the floor. This contin¬ 
ued for some months, until the day when 1 
dedded that Small would have to occupy a 
cage like the rest of the animals; I awoke one 
morning in excruciating agony to find her t^- 
ing to stuff a peanut into my car. Having 
found such a delicacy on the verandah she 
obviously thought that simply to cache it in 
ray bed was not safe enough, but my ear pro¬ 
vided an ideal hiding-place. 

Bug-eyes, the needle-clawed lemur we had 
captured near Eshobi, was another baby, 
although she was fully weaned when we found 
her. She had become tame in a short space 
of time and very rapidly became one of our 
favourites. For her size she had enormous 
hands and feet, with long, attenuated fingers, 
and to see her dancing around her cage on her 
hind legs, her immense hands held up as 
though in horror, her eyes almost popping out 
of her head, as she pursued a moth or butter¬ 
fly we had introduced, was a delightfully comic 
spectacle. Once she had cau^t it she sat 
there with it clasped tij^tly in her pink hand 
and regarded it with a wild, wide-eyed stare,’ 
as if amazed that such a creature should sud-^ 
denly appear in the palm of her hand. Then'' 
she stuffed it into her mouth and continued' 
to sit with what appeared to be a fluttering 
moustache of butterfly wing decorating her 
face, over which her huge eyes peered in 
astonishment. 
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One evening the Fon came over for a drink hat, heavily embroidered, with long, drooping 
and, after we had shown him the new add- ear flaps, the Fon took his seat in the &ont 
itions to the collection, we sat on the of his new Land Rover. Into &e back went 
verandah. the necessities of travel: three bottles of 

“Ibey tell me, my friend,” I said, “that to- l&otch, his favourite wife and three council 
morrow you go for N’dop. Na so?” members. He waved vigorously to us until 

“Na so,” said the Fon, “I go for two days, the vehicle rounded the comer and was lost 
fcff Court. I go come back for morning time from sight. 

tomorrow tomorrow.” That evening, having fini^ed the last 

“Well,” I said, raising my glass, “safe chores of the day, I went out on to the front 
journey, mv friend.” verandah for a breath of air. In the great 

The following morning, clad in splendid court 3 rard below I noticed large numbers of 
yellow and black robes and wearing a curious the Fon’s childrm assembling. Curioudy 1 
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watched them. They grouped themselves in a 
huge circle in the centre of the compound and, 
aft^ much discussion and argument, they 
started to sing and dap thdr httods rhythmi¬ 
cally, auxompanied by a seven-year-old who 
stood in the centre of t&e circle beating a 
drum. Standing like this they lifted up their 
young voices and sang some of the most 
beautiful and haunting of the Bafut songs. 
This, 1 could tell, was not just an ordinary 
gathering of children; they had assembled 
there for some definite purpose, but what they 
were celebrating (unless it was their father’s 
departure) 1 could not think. I stood there 
watching them for a long time and then John, 
our houseboy, appeared at my elbow in his 
unnervingly silent way. 

“Dinner ready, sah,” he said. 

“Thank you, John. Tell me, why all dis 
picken sing for the Fon’s compound?” 

John smiled shyly. “Because de Fon done 
go for N’dop, sah.” 

“Yes, but why they sing?” 

“If the Fon no be here, sah, each night dis 
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picken must for sing inside de Fon’s com" 
pound. So dey ke^ dis his compound warm.” 

This, 1 thought, was a delightful idea. 1 
peered down at the circle of children, singing 
lustily in the gloomy wastes of the great court¬ 
yard, to keep their father’s compound warm. 

“Why they never dance?” 1 asked. 

“Dey never get light, sah.” 

“Take them the pressure light from the 
bedroom. Tell them 1 send it so that 1 can 
help keq> the Fon’s compound warm.” 

“Yes, sah,” said John. He hurried off to 
fetch the li^t and presently I saw it cast a 
golden pool round the circle of children. 
There was a pause in the singing, while John 
delivered my message, and then came a series 
of delighted shrieks and echoing up to me the 
shrill voices crying, “Tank you, Masa, tank 
you.” 

As we sat down to dinner the children were 
sin^ng like larks, and stamping and weaving 
their way round Ae lamp, their shadows long 
and attenuated, thrown halfway across the 
cotirtyard by the softly hissing Lamp in dieir 
midst. 


5: FILM STAR BEEF 


There are several different ways of making 
an animal film, and probably one of the best 
methods is to employ a team of cameramen 
who spend about two years in some tr(^ical 
part of the world filming the animals in their 
natural state. Unfortunately, this method is 
expensive, and unless you have the time and 
the resources of Hollywood behind you it is 
out of the question. 

For someone like myself, with only a limited 
amount of time and mon^ to spend in a 
country, the only way to film animals is under 
controlled conditions. The difficulties of try¬ 
ing to film wild animals in a tropical forest 
are enough to make even the most ardent 
photographer grow pale. To begin with you 
hardly ever see a wild animal and, when you 
do, it is generally only a momentaiy ^impse 
as it . scuttles off into the underg^wth. To be 
in the right spot at the right time with your 
camera set up, your exposure correct and an 


animal in front of ;^ou in a suitable setting, 
engaged in some interesting and filmable 
action, would be almost a miracle. So, the 
only way round this is to catch your animal 
first and establish it in captivity. Once it has 
lost some of its fear of human beings you can 
begin work. Inside a huge netting “room” 
you create a scene which is as much like the 
animal’s natural habitat as possible, and yet 
which is — photographically speaking—suit¬ 
able. That IS to say, it must not have too 
many holes in which a shy creature can hide, 
your undergrowth must not be so thick that 
you get awkward patches of shade, and so on. 
Then you introduce your animal to the set, 
and allow it time to settle down, whidi may 
be anything from an hour to a couple of days 
It IS essential, of course, to have a good 
knowledge of the animal’s habits, and to Imow 
how it react under certain circumstances. 
For example, a hungry pouched rat, if released 
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mauve. These they raise and lower over their 
eyes in what seems to be slow motion, like 
an ancient film actress considering whether to 
make a comeback. This seductive fluttering 
of eyelids is accompanied by loud clickings 
of the beak, like castanets. Woody would per¬ 
form these actions perfectly inside his cage 
and would, moreover perform them to order 
when shown a succulent titbit. 1 felt sure that, 
if he was provided with a suitable background, 
1 could get his display on film with the min¬ 
imum of trouble. 

So, in the netting room I used for bird 
photography 1 set to and created what looked 
like a forest tree, heavily overgrown with 
creepers and other parasites, using green leaves 
and a blue sky as background, "nien 1 carried 
Woody out and placed hiin on the branch in 
the midst of this wealth of foliage. The action 
I wanted him to perform was a simple and 
natural one not calculated to tax even the brain 
of an owl. With a little co-operation on his 
part the whole thing could have been over in 
ten minutes. He sat on the branch regarding 
us with wide-eyed horror, while I took up my 
position behind the camera. Just as I pressed 
the button he blinked his eyes once, very 
rapidly, and then, as if overcome with disgust 
at our appearance, he very firmly turned'his 
back on us. Trying to remember that patience 
was the first requisite of an animal photo¬ 
grapher, I wiped the sweat from my eyes, 
walked up to the branch, turned him round 
and walked back to the camera. By the time 
I had reached it Woody once more had his 
back towards us. I thought that maybe the 
light was too strong, so several members of the 
staff were sent to cut branches and these were 
rigged up so that the bird was sheltered from 
the direct rays of the sun. But still he persisted 
in keeping his back to us. It was obvious that, 
if I wanted to photograph him, I would have 
to rearrange my set so that it faced the oppos¬ 
ite way. After considerable labour about a ton 
of undergrowth was carefully shifted and re¬ 
arranged so that Woody was now faping the 
way he obviously preferred. 

During this labour, while we sweated with 
massive branches and coils of creepers, he sat 
there regarding us in surprise. He generously 
allowed me to get the camera set up in the 
right position (a complicated job, for I was 
now shooting almost directly into the sun) and 
then he calmly turned his back on it. I could 
have strangled him. By this time ominous 
black clouds were rolling up, preparatory to 
obscuring the sun, and so further attempts at 
phott^aphy were impossible. T packed up 
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the camera and then walked to' the branch, 
murder in my heart, to collect my star. As 1 
approached he turned round, clicked his beak 
delightedly, executed a rapid hula-hula and 
then spread his wings and bowed to me, with 
the mock-shy air of an actor taking his 
seventeenth curtain call. 

Ail the Bafutians, including the Fon, were 
fascinated by our filming activities, since not 
long before they had seen their very first 
cinema. A mobile cine van had come out to 
Bafut and shown a colour film of the Coron¬ 
ation and they had been terribly thrilled with it. 
In fact it was still a subject of grave discussion 
when we were there, nearly a year and a half 
later. Thinking that the Fon and his council 
would be interested to learn more about film¬ 
ing, 1 invited them to come across one morning 
and attend a filming session and they accepted 
with delight. 

“What are you going to film?” asked 
Jacquie. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, so long as it’s 
innocuous,” I said. “I don’t want to take any 
risks. If 1 got the Fon bitten by something 
I would hardly be persona grata would I?” 

“Good God, no, that would never do,” said 
Bob. “What sort of thing did you have in 
mind?” 

“Well, I want to get some shots of those 
pouched rats, so we might as well use them. 
They can’t hurt a fly.” 

So the following morning we got everything 
ready. The film set, representing a bit of forest 
floor, had been constructed, one of our 
specially made nylon tarpaulins had been erect¬ 
ed nearby, under which the Fon and his court 
could sit, and beneath it were placed a table 
of drinks and some chairs. Then we sent a 
message over to the Fon that we were ready 
for him. 

We watched him and his council approaching 
across the great courtyard and they were a 
wonderful spectacle. First came the Fon, in 
handsome blue and white robes, his favourite 
wife trotting along beside him, shading him 
from the sun with an enormous orange and 
red umbrella. Behind him walked the council 
members in their fluttering robes of green, red, 
orange, scarlet, white and yellow. Around 
this phalanx of colour some forty-odd of the 
Fon’s children skipped and scuttled about like 
little black beetles round a huge, multicoloured 
caterpillar. Slowly the procession made its 
way round the Rest House and arrived at our 
improvised film studio. 

“Morning, my friend,” called the Fon, grin¬ 
ning. “We done come for see dis cinema.” 
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'^Welcome, my friend,” I replied. **You like 
first we go have drink together?” 

“Wah! Yes, I like,” said the Fon, lowering 
himself cautiously into one of our camp chairs. 

By this time everything was ready to show 
the Fon how one set about making a sequence. 
Sophie, as continuity girl, wearing trousers, 
shirt, sun-glasses and an outsize straw hat, was 
perched precariously on a small camp stool, her 
pad and pencil at the ready to make notes of 
each shot 1 took. Near her Jacquie, a battery 
of still cameras slung round her, was crouched 
by the side of her recording machine. Near 
the set, Bob stood in the role of dramatic 
coach, armed with a twig, and the box in which 
our stars were speaking vociferously. I set 
up the camera, took up my position behind 
it and gave the signal for action. Hie Fon 
and councillors watched silent and absorbed 
as Bob gently tipped the two pouched rats out 
on to the set, and then guided them into the 
right positions with his twig. 1 started the 
camera and at the sound of its high-pitched 
humming a chorus of appreciative “Ahs” ran 
through the audience behind me. It was just 
at that moment that a small boy carrying a 
calabash wandered into the compound and, 
oblivious of the crowd, walked up to Bob and 
held up his offering. 1 was fully absorbed in 
peering through the viewfinder of the camera 
and so I paid little attention to the ensuing 
conversation that Bob had with the child. 

“Na whatee dis?” asked Bob taking the 
calabash, which had its neck plugged with green 
leaves. 

“Beef,” said the child succinctly. 

Instead of inquiring more closely into the 
nature of the beef, Bob pulled out the plug of 
leaves blocking the neck of the calabash. The 
result surprised not only him but everyone else 
as well. Six feet of agile and extremely angry 
green mamba shot out of the calabash like a 
jack-in-the-box and fell to the ground. 

“Mind your feet!” shouted Bob warningly. 

I removed my eyes from the viewfinder of 
the camera to be treated to the somewhat dis¬ 
turbing sight of the green mamba sliding 
determinedly through the legs of the tripod 
towards me. I leaped upwards and backwards 
with an airy grace that only a prima ballerina 
treading heavily on a tin-tack could have emu¬ 
lated. Immediately pandemoniiun broke loose. 
The snake slid past me and made for Sophie at 
considerable speed. Sophie took one look and 
decided that discretion was the better part of 
valour. Seisdng the pencil and pad, and for 
some obscure reason, her camp stool too, she 
ran like a hare towards the massed ranks of 


the councillors. Unfortunately, this was the 
way the snake wanted to go as well, so he 
followed hotly on her trail. The councillors 
took one look at Sophie, apparently leading 
the snake into their midst, and did not hesitate 
for a moment. As one man, they turned and 
fled. Only the Fon remained rooted to his 
chair, so wedged bdiind the table of drinks 
that he could not move. “Get a stick,” 1 
yelled to Bob and ran after the snake. I knew, 
of course, that the snake would not deliberately 
attack anyone. It was merely hying to put 
the greatest possible distance between itself and 
us. But when you have fifty panic-stricken 
Africans, all bare-footed, running madly in all 
directions, accompanied by a frightened and 
deadly snake, an accident is possible. The 
scene now, according to Jacquie, was fantastic. 
The council members were running across the 
compound, pursued by Sophie, who was pur¬ 
sued by the snake, who was pursued by me, 
who in turn was being pursued by Bob with 
a stick. The mamba had, to my relief, by¬ 
passed the Fon. Since the wave of battle h^ 
missed him the Fon sat there and did nothing 
more constructive than help himself to a quick 
drink to soothe his shaded nerves. 

At last Bob and 1 managed to corner the 
mamba against the Rest House steps. Then 
we held it down with a stick, picked it up and 
popped it into one of our capacious snake- 
bags. I returned to the Fon, and found the 
council members drifting back from various 
points of the compass to join their monarch. 
If in any other part of the world you had put 
to flight a cluster of dignitaries by introducing 
a snake into their midst, you would have to 
suffer endless recriminations, sulks, wounded 
dignity and other exhausting displays of human 
nature. But not so with the Africans. The 
Fon sat in his chair, beaming. The councillors 
chattered and lauded as they approached, 
clicking their fingers at the danger that was 
past, making fun pf each other for running 
so fast, and gener^ly thoroughly enjoying the 
hiunorous. side of the situation. 

“You done hold um, my friend?” asked the 
Fon, generously pouring me out a large dollop 
of my own whisky. 

“Yes,” I said, “we done hold um,” 

The Fon leaned across and grinned at me 
miscl^ievously, “You see how all dis ma people 
run?” he asked. 

“Yes, they run time no dere,” I agreed. 

“They de fear,” explained the Fon. 

“Yes, na bad snake dat.” 

“Na true, na true,” agreed the Fon, “all dis 
small small man de fear dis snake too much. 
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1 never fear dis snake. All du ma people 
ctey de run... dey de fear too much... but 1 
never run.” 

“No, my friend, na true... you never run.” 
“I no de fear ^is snake,” said the Fon in 
case 1 had missed the point. 

“Na true. But dis snake ’e de fear you.” 
“ ’E de fear me?” asked the Fon, puzzled. 
“Yes, dis snake no fit bite you... na bad 
snake, but he no fit kill Fon of Bafut.” 
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The Fon laughed uproariously at this piece 
of blatant flattery, and then, remembering the 
way his councillors had fled, he lauded again 
and the councillors joined him. At length, 
still reeling with merriment at the incident 
they left us and we could hear their chatter 
and hilarious laughter long after they had dis¬ 
appeared. This is the only occasion when 1 
have known a green mamba to pull off a diplo¬ 
matic coup d’etat. 



6: BEEF WITH HAND LIKE MAN 


Of all the animals one finds on a collecting 
trip the ones that fascinate me most are, I 
think, members of the monkey tribe.- .They 
are delightfully child-like, with their quick 
intelligence, their uninhibited habits, their 
rowdy, eager live-for-the-moment attitude 
toward life, and their rather pathetic faith in 
you when they have accepted you as a foster- 
parent. 

In the Cameroons, monkeys are one of the 
staple items of diet, and, as there are no en¬ 
fold laws covering the number that are shot 
or the season at which they are shot, it is 
natoral diat a vast quantity of females carrying 


young are slaughtered. The mother falls from 
the trees with the baby stm clinging tightly 
to her body, and in most cases the infant is 
unhurt. Generally the baby is Aen killed and 
eaten with the mother; occasionally the hunter 
will take it back to his vUlage, keep it until 
it is adult and then eat it. But when there is 
an animal collector in the vicinity, of course, 
all these orphans end up with him, for he is 
generally willing to pay much more than the 
market price for the living animal. So, at the 
end of two or three months in a place like the 
Cameroons you generally &id that you are 
playing foster-parent to a host of monk^s of 
all shapes and ages. 
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In Bafut, towards the end of the trip, we had 
seventeen monkeys (not counting the apes and 
the more primitive members of the tribe, such 
as pottos and bushbabies) and they caused us 
endless amusement. Probably the most colour¬ 
ful were the ^atas, slender monkeys about the 
size of a terrier, with bright gingery red fur, 
soot-black faces and white shirt-fronts. In the 
wild state these monkeys live in the grasslands, 
rather than the forest, walking about like dogs 
in large family groups, assiduously searching 
the grass roots and rotten logs for insects or 
birds’ nests, turning over stones to get worms, 
scorpions, spiders and other delicacies. 
Periodically they will stand up on their hind legs 
to peer over the grass or, if the grass is too tall, 
they will leap straight up in the air as though 
they are on springs. Then, if they see anything 
that smacks of danger they utter loud cries of 
“proup... proup ... proup” and canter away 
throu^ the grass, with a swinging stride like 
little red racehorses. 

Our four patas lived in a large cage together, 
and when Uiey were not carefully grooming 
each other’s fur with expressions of intense 
concentration on their sad, black faces, they 
were indulging in weird sorts of Oriental 
dances. Patas are the only monkeys I know 
that really do dance. Most mor^eys will, 
during an exuberant game, twirl round and 
round or jump up and down, but patas have 
worked out special dance sequences for them¬ 
selves and, moreover, have quite an extensive 
repertoire. They would start by bouncing 
up and down on all fours like a rubber ball, 
all four feet leaving the ground simultaneously, 
getting faster and faster and higher and higher, 
until they were leaping almost two feet into 
the air. Then they would stop and start a 
new series of “steps”. Keeping ^eir back legs 
and hindquarters quite still they would swing 
the front of their body from side to side like 
a pendulum, twisting their heads from left to 
right as they did so. When they had done this 
twenty or thirty times they would launch into 
a new variation, which consisted of standing 
up stiff and straight on their hind legs, arms 
stretched above their heads, faces peering up 
at the roof of their cage, and then staggering 
round and round in circles until they were so 
dizzy that they fell backwards. This whole 
dance would be accompanied by a little 
song. 

But of all our monkey family, it was the 
apes, I think, that gave us the most pleasure and 
amusement. The first one we obtained was a 
baby male who arrived one morning, reclining 
in Ae arms of a hunter with such an expres- 
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sion of sneering aristocracy on his small, 
wrinkled fa^ that one got the impression he 
was employing the hunter to carry him about, 
in the manner of an Eastern potentate. He 
sat quietly on the Rest House steps watching 
us with intelligent, scornful brown eyes, while 
the hunter and I bargained over him, rather 
as though this sordid wrangling over money 
was acutely distasteful to a chimpanzee of his 
upbringing and background. When the bargain 
had been struck and the filthy lucre had 
changed hands, this simian aristocrat took my 
hand condescendingly and walked into our 
living-room, peering about him with an air 
of ill-concealed disgust, like a duke visiting the 
kitchen of a sick retainer, determined to be 
democratic however unsavoury the task. He 
sat on the table and accepted our humble offer¬ 
ing of a banana with the air of one who is 
weary of the honours that have been bestowed 
upon him throughout life. Then and there 
we decided that he must have a name befitting 
such a blue-blooded primate, so we christened 
him Cholmondeley St. John, pronounced, of 
course, Chumley Sinjun. Later, when we got to 
know him better he allowed us to become 
quite familiar with him and call him Chum, 
or sometimes, in moments of stress, “you 
bloody ape,” but this latter term always made 
us feel as though we were committing lese- 
majesti. 

We built Chumley a cage (to which he took 
grave exception) and only allowed him out at 
set times during the day, when we could keep 
an eye on him. First thing in the morning, 
for example, he was let out of his cage, and 
accompanied a member of the staff into our 
bedroom with the morning tea. He would 
gallop across the floor and leap into bed with 
me, give me a wet and hurried kiss as greeting 
and .then, with grunts and staccato cries of 
“Ah! Ah!” he would watch the tea tray put in 
position and examine it carefully to make sure 
that his cup (a large tin one for durability) 
was there. Then he would sit back and watch 
me carefully while I put milk, tea and sugar 
(five spoons) into his mug, and then take it 
from me with twitching, excited hands, bury 
his face in it and with a noise like a very 
large bath running out, start to drink. He 
would not even pause for breath, but the mug 
would be lifted higher and higher, until it was 
upside down over his face. Then there was 
a long pause as he waited for the delicious, 
semi-melted sugar to slide down into his open 
mouth. Having made quite sure that there was 
no sugar left at the rottom, he would sigh 
deeply, belch in a reflective manner and hand 
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the mug back to me in the vague hope that 
I would refill it. Having made quite sure that 
this wish was not going to be fulfilled, he would 
watch me drink my tea, and then set about the 
task of entertaining me. 

There were several games he had invented 
for my benefit and all of them were exhaust¬ 
ing to take part in at that hour of the morning. 
To begin with he would prowl down to the 
end of the bed and squat there, giving me 
surreptitious glances to make sure 1 was watch¬ 
ing. Then he would insert a cold hand under 
the bedclothes and grab my toes. 1 was then 
supposed to lean forward with a roar of pre¬ 
tended rage, and he would leap off the bed 
and run to the other side of the room, watch¬ 
ing me over his shoulder with a wicked expres¬ 
sion of delight in his brown eyes. When I 
tired of this game I would pretend to be asleep, 
and he would then walk slowly and cautiously 
down the bed and peer into my face for a 
few seconds. Then he would shoot out a long 
arm, pull a handful of my hair and rush down 
to the bottom of the bed before I could catch 
him. If 1 did succeed in grabbing him, I 
would put my hands round his neck and tickle 
his collar bones, while he wriggled and 
squirmed, opening his mouth wide and drawing 
back his lips to display a vast acreage of pink 
gum and white teeth, giggling hysterically like 
a child. 

Our second acquisition was a large five-year 
old chimp called Minnie. A Dutch farmer 
turned up one day and said that he was willing 
to sell us Minnie, as he was soon due to go 
on leave and did not want to leave the animal 
to the tender mercies of his staff. 

The Fon had been very interested to hear 
that we were getting Minnie, for he had never 
seen a large, live chimpanzee before. So that 
evening 1 sent him a note inviting him to come 
over for a drink and to view the ape. He 
arrived just after dark, wearing a green and 
purple robe, accompanied by six council 
members and his two favourite wives. After 
the greetings were over and we had exchanged 
small chat o’Ver the first drink of the evening, 
I took the pressure lamp and led the Fon and 
his retinue down the verandah to Minnie’s cage 
which, at first sight, appeared to be empty. 
Only when I lifted the lamp higher we dis¬ 
covered Minnie was in bed. She had made a 
nice pile of dry banana leaves at one end of 
the cage and she had settled down in this, 
l 3 ring on her side, her cheek pillowed on one 
hand, with an old sack we had given her care¬ 
fully draped over her body and tucked under 
her armpits. 
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‘•Wah!" said the Fon in astonishment, “ ’e 
sleep like man.” 

“Yes, yes,” chorused the council members, 
“ ’e sleep like man.” 

Minnie, disturbed by the lamplight and the 
voices, opened one eye to see what the disturb¬ 
ance was about. Seeing the Fon and his 
party she decided that they might well repay 
closer investigation, so she threw back her 
sacking cover carefully and waddled over to 
the wire. 

“Wah!” said the Fon, “ ’e same same for 
man, dis beef.” 

Minnie looked the Fon up and down, 
plainly thought that he might be inveigled into 
playing with her, and beat a loud tattoo on the 
wire with her big hands. The Fon and his 
party retreated hurriedly. 

“No de fear,” 1 said, “na funning dis.” 

The Fon approached cautiously, an expres¬ 
sion of astonished delight on his face. 
Cautiously he leant forward and banged on 
the wire with the palm of his hand. Minnie, 
delighted, answered him with a positive 
fusillade of bangs, that made him jiunp back 
and then crow with laughter. 

“Look ’e hand, look ’e hand,” he gasped, 
“ ’e get hand like man.” 

“Yes, yes, ’e get hand same same for man,” 
said the' councillors. 

The Fon leant down and banged on the wire 
again and Minnie once more responded. 

“She play musica with you,” I said. 

“Yes, yes, na chimpanzee musica dis,” said 
the Fon, and went off into peals of laughter. 
Greatly excited by her success, Minnie ran 
round the cage two or three times, did a couple 
of backward somersaults on her perches and 
then came and sat in the front of the cage, 
seized her plastic milk bowl and placed it 
on her head, where it perched looking incon¬ 
gruously like a steel helmet. The roar of 
laughter that this manoeuvre provoked from 
the Fon and his councillors and wives caused 
half the village dogs to start barking. 

“ ’E get hat, ’c get hat,” gasped the Fon, 
doubling up with mirth. 

Realising that it was going to be almost 
impossible to drag the Fon away from Minnie, 
I called for the table, chairs and drinks to be 
brought out and placed on the verandah near 
the chimp’s cage. So for half an hour the 
Fon sat there alternately sipping his drink and 
spluttering with laughter, while Minnie showed 
off like a veteran circus performer. Eventually, 
feeling somewhat tired by her performance, 
Minnie came and sat near the wire by the 
Fon, watching him with great interest as he 
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drank, still wearing plastic bowl helmet. 
The Fon beamed down at her. Then he leant 
forward until his face was only six inches 
away from Minnie’s and lifted his glass. **Shin> 
shin!” said the Fon. 

To my complete astonishment Minnie 
responded by protruding her long, mobile lips 
and giving a prolonged raspberry of the juiciest 
variety. 

The Fon laughed so loud and so long at this 
witticism that at last we were all thrown into 
a state of hysterical mirth by merely watching 
him enjoy the jest. At length, taking a grip on 
himself, he vdped his eyes, leant forward and 
blew a raspberry at Minnie. But his was a 
feeble amateur effort coi^'pared to the one 
with which Minnie responded, which echoed 
up and down the verandah like a machine- 
gun. So, for the next five minues — until the 
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Fon had to give up because he was htughixig 
so much and out ca breath — he and Minnie 
kept up a rapid crossfire of raspbonies. 
Mmnie was dehnitely the winner, judged by 
quality and quantity; also she had better 
breath control, so that hn efforts were much 
more prolong^ and sonorous than the Fon’s. 

At len^ the Fon left us^ and we watdied 
him waling back across the great ccnnpound, 
occasionally blowing raspberries at his coun¬ 
cillors, whereupon they all doubled up wiffi 
laughter. Minnie with the air of a society 
hostess after an exhausting dinner party, 
yawned loudly and then went over and lay down 
on her banana-leaf bed, covered herself care¬ 
fully with the sack, put her cheek on her 
hand and went to sleep. Presently her snores 
reverberated along the verandah almost as 
loudly as her raspberries. 
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7: A 200 IN OUR LUGGAGE 


It was time for us to start making prepar> 
ations to leave Bafut and travel three-hundred- 
odd miles down to the coast. But there was a 
lot to be done before we could set out on the 
journey. In many ways this is the most haras¬ 
sing and dangerous part of a collecting trip. 
For one thing to load your animals on to 
lorries and take them that distance, over roads 
that resemble a tank-training ground more 
than anything else, is in itself a major under¬ 
taking. 

You have to start making preparations for 
departure sometimes a month before you 
actually leave your base camp for the coast. 
Everything, it seems, conspires against you. 
The local population, horrified at the immin¬ 
ent loss of such a wonderful source of revenue, 
redouble their hunting efforts so as to make 
the maximum profit before you leave, and this 
means that you are not only renovating old 
cages, but constructing new ones as fast as you 
can to cope with this sudden influx of crea¬ 
tures. The local telegraph operator undergoes 
what appears to be a mental breakdown, so 
that the vital telegrams you send and receive 
are incomprehensible to both you and the 
recipient. When you are waiting anxiously for 
news of your food supplies for &e voyage it is 
not soothing to the nerves to receive a tele¬ 
gram which states: “MESSAGE REPLIED REGRET 
CANNOTOB VARY GREEN BALAS WELL HALF 
PIPE DO? which, after considerable trouble 
and expense, you get translated as:* message 
RECEIVED regret CANNOT OBTAIN VERY GREEN 
BANANAS WILL HALF RIPE DO? 

The chimp, Oiolmondely St. John, was 
responsible fbr delaying us. In the collection 
we had about fourteen of the very common 
local dormouse, a creature that closely resembl¬ 
ed the European dormouse, except that it was 
a pale ash grey, and had a sli^tly more bushy 
tau. This colony of dormice lived in a.cage 
together in perfect amity and in the evenings 
gave us a lot of pleasure with their acrobatic 
displays. 

There was one in particular that we 
could distinguish from all the others for he 
had a very tiny white star on his flank, like 


a minute cattle brand. He was a much better 
athlete than the others and his daring leaps 
and somersaults had earned our brea^ess 
admiration. Because of his circus-like abilities 
we had christened him Bertram. 

One morning, as usual, 1 had let Cholmon- 
dely St. John out for his constitutional and he 
was behaving himself in an examplary fashion. 
But a moment came when 1 thought Jacquie 
was watching him, and she thought I was. 
Cholmondely was always on the lookout for 
such opportunities. When we had discovered 
our mistakes and had gone in search of him 
we found we were too late. Cholmondely had 
amused himself by opening the doors of the 
dormouse sleeping-compartments and then tip¬ 
ping the cage over so that the unfortunate 
rodents, all in a deep and peaceM sleep, cas¬ 
caded out on to the floor. As we arriv^ on 
the scene they were all rushing frantically for 
cover while Cholmondely, uttering small 
“Oooo’s” of delight was galloping around try¬ 
ing to stamp on them. By the time the ape 
had been caught and chastised there was not 
a dormouse in sight, for they had all gone to 
continue their interrupted slumbers behind our 
rows of cages. So the entire collection had to 
be moved, cage by cage, so that we could 
recapture the dormice. The first one to break 
cover from behind a monkey cage was 
Bertram, who fled down the verandAh hotly 
pursued by Bob. As he hurled himself at the 
flying rodent, I shouted a warning. 

“Remember the tail... don’t catch it 
by the tail...” I yelled. But I was too late. 
Seeing Bertram wriggling his fat body behind 
another row of cages Bob grabbed him by his 
tail, which was the only part of his anatomy 
easily grabbed. The result was disastrous. All 
small rodents, and particularly these dormice, 
have very fine skin on the tail, and if you catch 
hold of it and the animal pulls away the skin 
breaks and peels off the bone like the finger 
of a glove. This is such a common thing 
among small rodents that T am Inclined to 
think it may be a defence mechanism, like the 
dropping of the tail in lizards when cau^t by 
an enemy. Bob knew this as well as I did, 
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but in the excitement of Ae chase he forgot 
it, and so Bertram continued on his way be¬ 
hind the cage and Bob was left holding a 
fluflfy tail dangling limply between finger and 
thumb. Eventually we unearthed Bertram and 
examined him. He sat plumply in the palm of 
my hand, panting slightly; his tail was now pink 
and skinless. As usui^ when this happens, 
the animal appeared to be completely 
unaffected by what is the equivalent in human 
terms, of having all the skin suddenly ripped 
off one leg, leaving nothing but the bare bone 
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and muscle. 1 knew from experience that 
eventually, deprived of skin, the tail would 
withj^ and dry, and then bre^ off like a twig, 
leaving the animal none the worse off. In the 
case of Bertram, of course, the loss would be 
a little more serious as he used his tail quite 
extensively as a balancing organ during ^ 
acrobatics, but he was so agile I did not think 
he would miss it mueh. But, from our point 
of view, Bertram was now useless, for he was 
a damaged specimen. The only solution was 
to amputate his tail and let him go. This X 
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did, and then, veiy sorrowfully, we put him 
amon^ the thick twining stems of the bougain¬ 
villaea that grew akmg the verandah rail. We 
hoped that he would set up house in the place 
and jperhaps entertain future travellers widi his 
acrobatic feats when he had grown used to 
having no tail. 

He sat on a bougainvillaea stem, clutching 
it tightly with his little pink paws, and look¬ 
ing about him through a quivering windscreen 
of whiskers. Then, very rapidly, and appar¬ 
ently with his sense of balance completely 
unimpaired, he jumped down on to the veran¬ 
dah rail, from there to the floor, and then 
scurried across to the line of cages against the 
far wall. Thinking that perhaps he was a bit 
bewildered 1 picked him up and returned him 
to the bougainvillaea. But as soon as I re¬ 
leased him he did exactly the same thing again. 
Five times 1 put him in the bougainvillaea and 
five times he jumped to the verandah floor and 
made a bee-line for the cages. 

Giving up the imequal struggle I left him 
there, but Bertram had not finished yet. 
Having beaten us into submission over the 
matter of accommodation, he started to work 
on our sympathies in another direction. In 
the evening, when the other dormice came out 
of their bedroom and discovered their food 
plate with squeaks of surprise and delight, 
Bertram would crawl down the wire front of 
the cage. There he would hang, peering wist¬ 
fully through the wire, while the other dor¬ 
mice nibbled their food and carried away 
choice bits of banana and avocado pe4r to 
hide in their beds, a curious habit that dor¬ 
mice have, presumably to guard against night 
starvation. He looked so pathetic, hanging on 
the wire, watching the others stagger about 
with their succulent titbits, that eventually we 
gave in, and a small plate of food was placed 
on top of the cage for him. At last his cun¬ 
ning served its purpose: it seemed silly since 
we had to feed him, to let him live outside, 
so we caught him and put him back in the 
cage with the others, where he settled down 
again as if he. had never left. It merely’seem¬ 
ed to us that he looked a trifle more smug 
than before. But what other course could one 
adopt with an animal that refused to be re¬ 
leased? 

Gradually, we got everything under control. 
All the cages that needed it were repaired and 
each cage had a sacking curtain hung in front, 
which could be lowered when travelling. The 
poisonous snake-boxes had a double layer of 
fine gauzse tacked over them, to prevent acci- 
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dents, and their lids were screwed down. Qur 
weird variety of equipment — ranging from 
mincers to generators, hypodermics to weigh¬ 
ing machines — was packed away in crates 
and nailed up securely, and netting film tents 
were folded together with our giant tarpaulins. 
Now we had only to await the fleet of lorries 
that was to take us down to the coast. The 
night before they were due to arrive the Fon 
came over for a farewell drink. 

“Wah!” he exclaimed sadly, sipping his 
drink, ‘T sorry too much you leave Bafut, my 
friend.” 

“We get sorry too,” I replied honestly. 
“We done have happy time here for Bafut. 
And we get plenty fine beef.” 

“Why you no go stay here?” enquired the 
Fon. “I go give you land for build one foine 
house, and den you go make dis your zoo 
here for Bafut. Den all dis European go come 
&om Nigeria for sec dis your beef.” 

“Thank you, my friend. Maybe some other 
time I go come back for Bafut and build one 
house here. Na good idea dis.” 

“Foine, foine,” said the Fon, holding out 
his glass. 

An hour later he left us, after embracing 
me fondly, and assuring us that he would see 
us in the morning before the lorries left. We 
were just.preparing to go to bed, for we had 
a strenuous day ^ead of us, when I heard 
the soft shuffle of feet on the verandah out¬ 
side and then clapping of hands. I went to 
the door and there on the verandah stood 
Foka, one of the Fon’s elder sons, who bore 
a remarkable resemblance to his father. 

“Hello, Foka, welcome. Come in,” I said. 

He came into the room carrying a bundle 
under his arm, and smiled at me shyly. “De 
Fon send dis for you, sah,” he said, and hand¬ 
ed the bundle to me. Somewhat mystified I 
unravelled it. Inside was a carved bamboo 
walking stick, a small heavily-embroidered 
skull cap and a set of robes in yellow and 
black, with a beautifully-embroidered collar. 

“Dis na Fon’s clotiies,” explained Foka. 
“ ’E send um for you. De Fon ’e tell me say 
dat now you be second Fon for Bafut.” 

“Wah!” I exclaimed, genuinely touched 
“Na fine ting dis your father done do for me.” 
Foka grinned delightedly at my obvious 
pleasure. 

“Which side your father now. ’E done go 
for bed?” I asked. 

“No, sah, ’c dere dere for dancing house.” 

I slipped the robes over my head, adjusted 
my sleeves, placed the ornate little skull cap 
on my head, grasped the walking stick in one 
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hand and a bottle of whisky in the other and 
turned to Folca. “1 look good?” 1 enquired. 

“Fine, sah, na fine,” he said, beaming. 

“Good, llien take me to your father.” 

He led me across the great, empty com¬ 
pound and through the maze of huts towards 
the dancing house, where we could hear the 
thud of di^s and the pi^ of flutes. 1 en¬ 
tered the door and paused tor a moment. The 
band in sheer astonishment stopped dead. 
There was a rustle of amazement from the 
assembled company, and 1 could see the Fon 
seated at the far end of the room, his glass 
arrested halfway to his mouth. 1 l^ew 
what 1 had to do for on many occasions 1 
had watched the councillors approaching 
the Fon to pay homage or ask a favour. In 
dead silence I made my way down the length 
of the dance hall, my robes swishing round 
my ankles. 1 stopped in front of the Fon’s 
chair, half crouched before him and clapped 
my hands three times in greeting. There was 
a moment’s silence and then pandemonium 
broke loose. 

The wives and the council members 
screamed and hooted with delight, the Fon, his 
face split in a grin of pleasure, leapt from his 
chair and, seizing my elbows, pulled me to my 
feet and embraced me. 

“My friend, my friend, welcome, welcome,” 
he roared, shaking with gusts of laughter. 

“You see,” I said, spreading my arms so 
that the long sleeves of the robe hung down 
like flags. “You, see, I be Bafut man now.” 

“Na, true, na true, my friend. Dis clothes 
na my own one. I give for you so you be 
Bafut man,” he crow^. 

We sat down and the Fon grinned at me. 
“You like dis ma clothes?” he asked. 

“Yes, na fine one. Dis na fine ting you 
do for me, my friend,” I said. 

“Good, goc^, now you be Fon same same 
for me,” he laughed. Then his eyes fastened 
pensively on the bottle of whisky I had 
brought. "Good,” he repeated, “now we go 
drink and have happy time.” It was not until 
three-thirty that morning that I crawled tiredly 
out of ray robes and crept under my mosquito 
net. 

“Did you have a good time?” enquired 
Jacquie sleepily from her bed. 

“Yes,” I yawned. “But it’s a jolly exhaust¬ 
ing process being Deputy Fon of Bafut.” 

The next morning the lorries arrived an hour 
and a half before the time they^ had been ask¬ 
ed to put in an appearance. Ibis extraordinary 
droumstance — surely unparalleled in Camer- 
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oon history — allowed us plenty of time to 
load up. By nine o’clock, the 1^ lorry had 
been loaded and drivmi into the shade under 
the trees, and we could wipe tiie sweat ficmi 
our faces and have a brid rest on the veran¬ 
dah. Here the Fon joined us pre^ntly. 

“My friend,” he said, watching me pour out 
the last enormous whis^ we were to enjoy to¬ 
gether, “I sorry too much you go. We done 
have happy time for Bafut, eh?” 

“Very happy time, my Mend.” 

“Shin-shin,” said the Fon. 

“Chirri-ho,” I replied. 

He walked down the long flight of steps with 
us, and at the bottom shook hands. Then he 
put his hands on my shoulders and peered 
into my face. “I hope you an‘ all dis your 
animal walka good, my friend,” he said, “and 
arrive quick-quick for your country.” 

Jacquie and 1 clambered up into the hot, 
airless interior of the lorry’s cab and the engine 
roared to life. The Fon raised his large hand 
in salute, the lorry jolted forward and, trail¬ 
ing a cloud of red dust, we shuddered off along 
the road, over the garden-green hills towards 
the distant coast. 

The trip down to thC coast occupied three 
days, and was as unpleasant and nerve-racking 
as any trip with a collection of animals always 
is. Every few hours the lorries had to stop so 
that the small bird cages could be unloaded, 
laid along the side of the road, and their occu¬ 
pants allowed to feed. Without this halt the 
small birds would all die very quickly, for 
they Seemed to lack the sense to feed while 
the lorry was in motion. Then the delicate 
amphibians had to be taken out in their cloth 
bags and dipped in a local stream every hour 
or so, for as we got down into the forested 
lowlands the heat became intense, and unless 
this was done they soon dried up and died. 
Most of the road surfaces were pitted with 
potholes and ruts, and as the lorries dipped and 
swayed and shuddered over them we sat un¬ 
comfortably in the front seats, wondering mis¬ 
erably what precious creature had been 
maimed or perhaps killed by the last bump. 

But we were filled with a sense of relief as 
the vehicles roared down through the banana 
groves to the port. Here the animals and 
equipment were unloaded and then stacked on 
the little flat-topped railway wagons used for 
ferrying bananas to the side of the ship. These 
chugged and rattled their way through half a 
mile of mangrove swamp and then drew up 
on the wooden jetty where the ship was tied 
up. Once more the collection was unloaded 
and stacked in die slings, ready to be hoisted 
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aboard. On the ship I made my way down 
tp the forward hatdi» where die animals were 
to be stacked, to sujiervise the unloadii^. As 
the first load of animals was tmiched down 
on the deck a sailor appeared, wiping his 
hands on a bundle of cotton waste. He peered 
over the rail at the line of railway trucks, 
piled high with cages, and then he looked at 
me and grinned. 

"All this lot yours, sir?” he enquired. 

"Yes,” I said. 
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He went forward and peered into one of 
the crates. 

"Blimey!” he said. "These aH animals?” 

“Yes, the whole lot.” 

"Blimey,” he said again, in a bemused tone 
of voice, "you’re the first chap I’ve ever met 
with a 200 in his luggage.” 

"Yes,” I said happily, watching the nmct 
load of cages swing on board, “and it’s my 
own zoo, too.” 



8: ZOO IN SUBURBIA 

Most people who lived in this suburban road throatily, and squirrels gnawed loudly on hazd- 
in Bournemouth could look out on their back nut shelb. 

gardens with pride, for each one resembled At all hours of the day the hiscinated. 
Its neighbour’s. There were min or differences, horrified neighbours stood trembling bdiind 
of course: some preferred pansies to sweet their lace curtains and watched as my sister, 
peas, or hyacinths to lupins, but basically they my mother, Sophie, Jacquie and 1 trotted 
were all the same. But anyone looking out to and fro through the shambles of the garden, 
at my sister’^ back garden would have been carrying little pots of bread and milk, plates 
forced to admt that it was, to say the least, of chopped fruit or, what was worse, great 
unconventional. In one comer stood a huge hunks of gory meat or dead rats. We had, 
marquee, from inside which came a curious the neighbours felt, taken an unfair advant^ 
chorus of squeaks, whistles, grunts and growls, of them. If it had been a matter of a crow^ 
Alongside it stretched a line of cages from cockerel, or a barking dog, or our cat havii^ 
which glowered ea^es, vultures, owls 'and kittens in their best flower-bed, th^ would 
hawks. Next to them was a large cage con- have been able to cope with the situation. But 
taining Minnie, the Qiimp. On the remains of the action of suddenly planting what amounted 
what had once been a lawn, fourteen monk^ to a sizeable zoo in their midst was so un¬ 
rolled and played on long leashes, while precedented and unnerving that it took their 
Jn the garage frogs croaked, touracos called breath away, and it was some time before they 
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managed to rally their forces and start to 
complain. 

In the meantime 1 had started on my search 
for a zoo in which to put my animals. The 
simplest thing to do, it occurred to me, was to 
go to the local council, inform them that 1 had 
the contents of a line little too and wanted 
them to let me rent or purchase a suitable site 
for it. Since 1 already had the animals, it 
seemed to me in my innocence that they would 
be delighted to help. It would cost them 
nothing, and they would be getting what was, 
after all, another amenity for the town. But 
the Powers-that-Be had other ideas. Bourne¬ 
mouth is nothing if not conservative. There 
had never been a zoo in the town so they did 
not see why there should be one now. Firstly, 
they said that the animals would be dangerous; 
then they said they would smell; and then, 
searching their minds wildly for ideas, they said 
they had not got any land anyway. 

I began to get a trifle irritable. I am never 
at my best when dealing with the pompous 
illo^calities of the ofiflcial mind. But 1 was 
beginning to grow worried in the face of .such 
complete lack of co-operation. The animals 
were sitting in the* back garden eating their 
heads of! and costing me a small fortune weekly 
in meat and fruit. Then Jacquie had a brilliant 
idea. 

“Why not let’s offer them to one of the big 
stores in town as a Christmas show?” she 
suggested. 

So I rang eveiy big store in town. AU of 
them were charming but unhelpful; they simply 
had not the space for such a show, however 
desirable. Then I telephoned the last of my 
list, the huge emporium owned by J. J. Allen. 
They, to my delight, expressed great interest 
and asked me to go and discuss it with them. 
And “Durrell’s Menagerie” came into being. 

A large section of their basement was set 
aside, roomy cages were built with tastefully 
painted murals on the walls depicting a riot of 
tropical foliage, and the animals were moved 
out of the cold and damp which had already 
started, into the luxury of brilliant electric 
lig^t and a constant temperature. The charge 
for admission just covered the food bills, and 
so the animals were warm, comfortable and 
well-fed without being a drain on my resources. 
With fliis worry off my mind T could turn 
my attention once more to the problem of 
getting my zoo. 

It would be wearisome to go into all the 
detafls of frustration during this period, or to 
make a catalogue of the number of mayors, 
town councillors, park superintendents and 
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sanitary officers 1 met and argued with. Suffice 
it to say that 1 felt my brain creaking at times 
with the effort of trying to persuade supposedly 
intelligent people that a zoo in any town should 
be considered an attraction rather than any¬ 
thing else. To judge by the way th^ react^ 
one would have thought 1 wanted to set off 
an atomic bomb on one of the piers. 

In the meantime the animals, unaware that 
their fate hung in the balance, did their best 
to make life exciting for us. There was, for 
example, the day that Georgina the baboon 
decided that she wanted to see a little more of 
Bournemouth than the inside of J. J. Allen’s 
basement. Fortunately it was a Sunday morn¬ 
ing, so there was no one in the store: 
otherwise I dread to think what would have 
happened. 

1 was sipping a cup of tea, just before going 
down to the store and cleaning and feeding 
the animals, when the telephone rang. Without 
a care in the world 1 answered it. 

“Is that Mr. Durrell?” enquired a deep, 
lugubrious voice. 

“Yes, speaking.” 

“This is the Police ’ere, sir. One of them 
monkeys of yours ’as got out, and I thought 
I’d better let you know.” 

“Good God, which one is it?” I asked. 

“I don’t know, sir, really. It’s a big brown 
one. Only it looks fierce, sir, so I 
thought I’d let you know.” 

“Yes, thanks very much. Where is it?” 

“Well, It’s in one of the windows at the 
moment. But I don’t see as ’ow it’ll stay there 
very long. Is it liable to bite, sir?” 

“Well, it may do. Don’t go near it. I’ll 
be right down,” 1 said, slamming down the 
receiver. 

I grabbed a taxi and we roared down to the 
centre of the town, ignoring all speed limits. 
As I paid off the taxi the ISrst thing that greet¬ 
ed my eyes was the chaos in one of the big 
display windows of Allen’s. The window had 
been carefully set out to exhibit some articles 
of bedroom furniture. There was a large bed, 
made up, a tall bedside light and.several eider¬ 
downs tastefully spread over the floor. At 
least, that was how it had been when the 
window dresser had finished it. Now it looked 
as if a tornado had hit it. Hie light had been 
overturned and had burned a large hole in one 
of the tiderdowns; the bedclothes had been 
stripped off the bed and the pillow and sheets 
were covered with a tasteful pattern of paw 
marks. On the bed itself sat Georgina, bounc¬ 
ing up and down happily, and making ferocious 
faces at a crowd of scandalised church-goers 
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who had gathered on the pavement outside the had arrived in another taxi, so our ranks had 
window. I went into the store and two now swelled to five. We should, I thought, be 
enormous constables lying in ambush behind a able to cope with Georgina b^een us. 1 
barricade of turkish towelling. stationed me two constables, my sister and 

“Ah!” said one with relief, **there you are, wife at suitable points guarding the entrance 
sir. We didn’t like to try and catch it, see, to the china department, and then went round 
because it didn’t know us, and we thought it and entered the window in which Georgina 
might make it worse, like.” was still bouncing up and down on the ruined 

“I don’t think anything could make that bed, making obscene faces at the crowd, 
animal worse,” I said bitterly. "Actually she’s “Georgina,” I said in a quiet but soothing 
harmless, but she makes a hell of a row and voice, “come along then, come to Dad.” 
looks fierce... it’s all bluff, really.” Georgina promptly took off. 

By this time Jacquie and my sister Margo She rushed to the constable and wrapped 
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her arms tightly round his leg^ looking over 
her shoulder at me and scseaming. 1 jumped 
forward and mabbed her by her hairy legs 
and the scrun of her neck, and dragged her 
away from the constable’s legs. 

“Cor!” said the constable, in a voice deep 
emotion, “1 thought I’d ’ad me chips that time.” 

“Oh, she wouldn’t have bitten you,” I ex- 
lained, raising my voice above Georgina’s 
arsh screams. “She wanted you to protect 
her from me.” 

“Cor!” said the constable again. “Well, 
I’m glad that’s over.” 

We put Georgina back in her cage, thanked 
the constables, cleared up the mess, cleaned 
and fed the animals and then went home to 
a well-earned rest. But for the rest of that 
day, every time the telephone rang I nearly 
jumped out of my skin. 

Another animai that did his best to keep 
us on our toes was, of course, Cholmondely 
St. John, the chimp. To begin with, after 
establishing himself in the hou^ and getting 
my mother and sister well under control, he 
proceeded to catch a nasty chill that rapidly 
develop^ into bronchitis. Having recovered 
from tiiis he was still very wheezy, and I there¬ 
fore decreed that he should, for the first winter 
at any rate, wear clothes to keep him warm. 
As he lived in the house with us he already 
was wearing plastic pants and paper nappies, 
so he was used to the idea of clothes. 

As soon as I had made this decision my 
mother, a delighted gleam in her eye, set to 
work, her knitting-ne^es clicldng ferociously, 
and in record time had provided the ape with 
a variety of woolly pants and jerseys, in brilliant 
colours and the most complicated Fair-Isle 
patterns. So Cholmondely St. John would 
loll on the window-sill of the drawing-room, 
nonchalantly eating an apple, clad in a differ¬ 
ent suit for each day of me week, completely 
ignoring the fascinated groups of local children 
mat hung over our front gate and watdhed 
him absorbedly. 

The attitude of people towards Cholmon¬ 
dely I found very interesting. Children, for 
example, did not expect him to be anything 
more than an animal with a curious resemb¬ 
lance to a human being, and with the ability to 
make them laugh. The adults who saw him, 
I’m afraid, were much less bri^t. On num¬ 
erous occasions I was asked by apparently intel¬ 
ligent people whether he could talk. I always 
used to reply that chimps have, of course, a 
limited langua^ of their own. But fiiis is not 
what my questioners meant; fiiey meant could 
he talk like a human being, could he discuss 
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the political situation oc the cold war, or some 
equally fascinating topic. 

But the time Cholmonddy impressed me 
most with his memory and with his powers of 
observation, was on the occasions when 1 had 
to take him up to London, once to appear on 
TV and later for a lecture. My sister drove 
me up to London, while Cholmondely sat on 
my lap and watched the passing scenery with 
interest. About half-way to our destination I 
suggested that we stop (ox a drink. You had 
to be rather careM about pubs when you had 
Cholmondely with you, for it was not every 
landlord that appreciated a chimpanzee in his 
private bar. Eventually we found a pub that 
had a homely look about it, and stopp^ there. 
To our reli^, and Cholmondely’s delight, we 
found that the woman who ran the pub was 
a great animal lover, and she and Cholmondely 
took an immediate fancy to each other. He 
was allowed to play catch-as-catch-can among 
the tables in the bar, he was stuffed with 
orange juice and potato crisps, he was even 
allowed to get up on the bar itself and do a 
war dance, thumping his feet and shouting. 
In fact he and the landlady got on so well that 
he was very reluctant to leave the place at all. 

Three months later I had to take Cholmon¬ 
dely up for the lecture; by that time 1 had for¬ 
gotten all about the pub in which he had had 
such a good time, for we had, since then, been 
in many other licensed establishments which 
had given him a warm welcome. As we drove 
along Cholmondely, who was sitting on my lap, 
as usual, started to bounce up and down ex¬ 
citedly. I thou^t at first he had seen a herd 
of cows or a horse, animals in which he had 
the deepest interest, but there was not a farm 
animal to be seen. Cholmondely went on 
bouncing, faster and faster and presently start¬ 
ed “Oo... ooing” to himself. I still could not 
see what was exciting him. Then his “Ooing” 
rose to a screaming crescendo, and he leaped 
about on my lap in an ecstacy of excitement, 
and we rounded a comer and there, a hundred 
yards .ahead, was his favourite pub. Now this 
meant that he had recognised the countryside 
we were passing throu^, and had connected 
it with his memory of die good time he had 
had in the pub, a mmtai process which I had 
not come across in any other animal. Both 
my-sister and I were so shaken by this that 
we were very glad to stop for a drink, and let 
Cholmondely renew his acquaintance with his 
friend die landlady, who was delighted to see 
him again. 

In me meantime 1 was still continuing my 
Struve to find my zoo, but my chance of 
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success seemed to recede farther and farther 
each day. The collection had to be moved 
from J. J. Allen’s, of course, but h&cc Paign¬ 
ton Zoo came to my rescue. With extreme 
kindness they allowed me to board my collec¬ 
tion with them, on deposit, until such time as 
1 could find a place of my own. But as 
I say, began to seem more and more unlikdy. 
It was the old story. In the initial stages of a 
project, when you need ^ple’s help most, 
it is never forthcoming. The only solution, if 
at all possible, is to go ahead and accomplish 
it by yourself. Then, when you have made 
a success of it, all the people who would not 
help you launch it gather round, slap you on 
the back and offer their assistance. 

“There must be an intelligent local council 
somewhere" said Jacquie one evening, as we 
pored over a map of the British Isles. 

“I doubt it,” I said gloomily, “and an}rway 
I doubt whether I have the mental strength to 
cope with another round of mayors and town 
clerks. No, we’ll just have to get a place 
and do it ourselves.” 

“But you’ll have to get their sanction,” 
Jacquie pointed out, “and then there’s Town 
and Country Planning and all that.” 

I shuddered. “What we should really do is 
to go to some remote island in the West Indies, 
or somewhere,” I said, “where they’re sensible 
enough not to clutter their lives with all this 
incredible red tape.” 

A few weeks later I happened to be in 
London and was discussing my zoo project 
with Rupert Hart-Davis when a gleam of day¬ 
light started to appear. I confessed to Rupert 
that my chances of having my own zoo now 
seemed so sli^t and I was on the verge of 
giving up the idea alt(^ether. I said that we 
had thought of the Channel Islands, but that 
we had no contact there to help us. Rupot 
sat up, and with an air of a conjurer perform¬ 
ing a minor miracle, said he had a ^rfectly 
good contact in the Channel Islands (if only 
he was asked) and a man moreover who had 
spent his whole life in the islands and would 
be only too willing to help us in any way. His 
name was Major Fraser, and that evening I 
telephoned him. He did not seem to find it 
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at all unusual that a complete strangor should 
ring him up and ask his advice about starting 
a zoo, which made me warm to him from the 
start. He suggested diat Jacquie and 1 should 
fly amoss to Jersey and he would show us round 
the island, and give us any information he 
could. And this accordingly we arranged 
to do. 

So we flew to Jersey. As the plane came in 
to land the island seemed like a toy contin¬ 
ent, a patchwork of tiny fields, set in a vivid 
blue sea. A pleasantly caninculated roc^ 
coastline was broken here and there with 
smooth stretches of beach, along which the 
sea creamed in ribbons. As we stepped out 
on to the tarmac the air seemed wanner, and 
the sun a little more brilliant. I felt my spirits 
rising. 

In the car park Hugh Fraser awaited us. 
He was a tail, slim man. His blue eyes 
twinkled hummrously as he shepherded us to 
his car and drove us away from the airport. 
Then we turned off the road, drove down a 
long drive and suddenly, before us, was Hugh’s 
home, Les Augres Manor. 

“You know, Hugh, you’ve got a wonderful 
place here,” I said. 

“Yes, it is lovely.... I think one of the 
loveliest Manors on the island,” said Hugh. 

I turned to Jacquie. “Wouldn’t it make a 
wonderful place for our zoo?” I remarked. 

“Yes, it would,” agreed Jacquie. 

Hu^ eyed me for a moment. “Are you 
serious?” he enquired. 

“Well, I was joking, but it would make a 
wonderful site for a zoo. Why?” I asked. 

“Well,” said Hugh, thoughtfully, “I’m finding 
the upkeep too much for my resources, and I 
want to move to the mainland. Would you 
be interested in renting the place?” 

“Would I?” I said. “Just give me the 
chance.” 

“C!ome inside, dear boy, and we’ll discuss 
it,” said Hugh, leading die way across the 
courtyard. 

So, after a frustrating year of struggling 
with councils and other local authorities, I had 
gone to Jersey, and within an hour of landing 
at the airport I had found my zoo. 
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My zoo in Jersey has now been open to 
the public for nearly a year. We are probably 
the newest zoo in Europe and, 1 like to think, 
one of the nicest. We are small, of course 
(at the moment we have only about six hund¬ 
red and fifty mammals, birds and reptiles), 
but we will continue to expand. Already we 
have on show a number of creatures which 
no other zoo possesses and we hope in the 
future when funds permit to concentrate on 
those species which are threatened with 
extinction. 

Many of the animals on show are ones I 


collected myself. This is, as I said befcnre, the 
best part of having one's own zoo; one can 
bring the animals back for it, watch their pro¬ 
gress, watch them breed, go out and visit them 
at any hour of the day or night. This is the 
selfish pleasure of one's own zoo. But also 
I hope that, in a small way, I am interesting 
people in animal life and in its conservation. 
If I accomplish this 1 will consider diat 1 have 
achieved something worthwhile. And if I can, 
later on, help even slightly towards preventing 
an animal from becoming extinct, I will be 
more than content. 
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The Wound of Sprii^ is the intensely moving and 
exciting story of a large matriarchal Nayar house¬ 
hold in Kerak in the 1920’s, with its unyielding 
family hierarchy; its inevitable conflict of per¬ 
sonalities and ambitions; its hopes, frustrations 
and jealousies; the bitter struggle between the old 
and the new; and, outside the family circle, the 
disquieting clamour of emerging Indian national¬ 
ism. And at the centre is a sensitive and rebell¬ 
ious boy who responds to the impact of his 
environment and breaks the bonds of convention. 

S. MeAon Marath is more than a first-class 
storyteller. Out of his profound knowledge of 
his people and their background, his characters 
rise whole and real in this dramatic first novel. 


Wirtmd of Spring" by S. Menon Marath (published by Dobson 
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CHAPTER 

1 
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IT was the evening of the last day of Onam, 
the harvest festival of Malabar. In the dining> 
hall the senior members of the Madatl^ 
tharawad sat down to dinner in a rectangle 
round the traditional brass lamp and a kerosene 
lamp. 

I^shna Menon, the karanavar of the family, 
said, ‘1 desiiair when I think of what will 
become of this tharawad when I’m dead. I’m 
not getting any ymmger. I’ll be sixty-seven soon. 
Who is there to step into my place and manage 
the house and its estates?” 

His aunt, Kavamma, the oldest member of 
Madathil, said, “Our future really terrifies me. 
It wouldn’t be so dreadful if we were blessed 
with plenty of adult males. I’m sure there’s a 
corse on ^e house. For years none but g^ls 
were bom to our women until Parvathi bore 
Govindan and 1 Madhavan. Nowadays the 
men have no loyalty to the tharawad. Their 
wives and children come first, not their own 
sisters and their children. I don’t like to 
think of the future.” 

Krishna Menon’s sister, Parvathi Amma, 
couldn’t help saying, “What has our family to 
offer a man? 1 know I shouldn’t say this. 
But what is this house except a jungle of 
jealousies and rivalries and wrangles and 
pettiness? At the bottom there may be a little 
sentiment. A man needs somefiiing more 
intimate than that. Perhaps he seeks this 
intimacy in his wife and children.” Hadn’t she 
rebelled herself? When as a young girl she 
took up music seriously and made it a pro-, 
fession the family was aghast and revolted that 
a Nayar woman from an old tharawad such as 
theirs should go out into the world and follow 
a career. She merely ignored the pressure of 
its frowns and disapproval. But now her 
musical career had come to an end and back 
she was in her old age in the tharawad for good. 

Kavamma bristled at her unorthodoxy. 
“Beneath the dry bed of a stream there’s often 
a steady current of water, Parvathi, invisible to 
the eye. And it feeds trees and deep roots. 
(M course you may not understand that. You 
have been away from the house too long on 
your concert tours. It is this deep flow of love 


that gave our men the sense of being needed 
and made it possible for them to regard the 
tharawad as their true home.” 

Paravathi Amma did not answer her aunt. 
She recognized only too well the truth of 
Kavamma’s utterance. She gloried in the 
tharawad’s ancient past when her ancestors 
were great warriors, the tales of whose 
prowess and exploits were told in the house¬ 
holds of Malabar. Frequently, she would go 
into the room by the well, illumined day and 
night by a small brass lamp, and gaze with 
reverence at the swords and shields they had 
wielded, the books they had used and the 
bundles of their horoscopes. Those relics 
represented the greatness of Madathil, not its 
present nondescript and pallid inhabitants. 
However, she would have to learn to accept the 
invariableness of the house’s pattern, to be 
inured to its bickerings, selfishness and greed. 
Acceptance of the solitude and tedium of 
private life had not been easy for her. 

Kavamma said, “This is the Kali Yuga, the 
age that will witness the slow denial of our 
ancient ways and beliefs. For example, what 
do you think I saw stuck among the Onathap- 
pans? A picture of that Gandhi whose one 
aim seems to be to turn the whole world upside 
down. And who do you think placed it there? 
It’s Govindan!” 

Parvathi Amma quickly looked up at 
Kavamma, for Govindan was her eldest son. 

“Why did you put that anarchist’s picture 
among them, Govindan?” demanded IGishna 
Menon, making a show of annoyance. 

“I can’t see anything wrong,in that,” said 
Govindan, keeping his eyes deferentially on his 
banana leaf. “Gandhi is the greatest human 
being on this earth. We think he is the incarn¬ 
ation of God. He belongs among the gods.”^ 

Parvathi Amma deprecated his outspoken¬ 
ness but at the same time admired the clarity 
of his answer. Her sympathy^ went to him,, 
for he was articulate and positive and knew 
what he wanted. He was involved like most 
young men in this Gandhi and Congress busi¬ 
ness, but he was only eighteen and she was not 
unduly afraid for him. 
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K^vajguna pelted the forefinger of her dis¬ 
engaged left hand at Krishna Menon. "There 
you are! That’s how youngsters think and 
speak nowadays. Th^ have no respect for 
our ways nor for their elders. They sneer at 
th«n. What can you expect from all this 
modem education?" She turned to Parvathi 
Amnia. “If you don’t curb him now, Parvathi, 
you’ll regret it, mark my words.’* 

Parvathi Amma frowned. The years she 
had spent away from home had not helped 
things. Her two sons and her daughter 
Meenakshi were almost strangers to her. 
During her tours she had neglected them, 
leaving them hastily in their father’s house or 
simply in the tharawad. Her music and con¬ 
certs came first. Now the boys were growing 
to manhood with wills of their own, tempera¬ 
ments and hidden strengths of which she knew 
so little. Her anger could exact from them 
only a show of submission. She must strive 
against emptiness and boredom and learn to 
bear the burden of her three children and their 
upbringing. Govindan she could understand, 
he was rather like herself, and her love went 
to him readily. But Unni, obtuse and inturned, 
roused only impatience in her. 

Krishna Menon said, “Our youngsters ought 
to take the tharawad a little more seriou^y 
than they do. Govindan should get to know 
something of our scattered properties. The best 
training he could have. Let him go with 
Kunjan Menon and learn the ropes. Madhavan 
and Unni too.” 

The meal came to an end and they rose and 
filed out to the verandah outside the hall to 
wash their hands and rinse their mouths. 

Govindan was exceedingly pleased with 
himself. He had taken part in things which 
made the extent of their experience look like 
that of a baby in a crib. At Gandhiji’s call 
he had joined with others during the last term 
at College in Ernakulam and picketed shops, 
braving the abuse and insults of shopkeepers 
with cool dignity. What did his elders know 
of the strange elation that had glowed in his 
body when one of the merchants, unable to 
contain himself any longer, struck him on the 
face? TTiey preferred to wallow in their 
superciliousness. Let diem pour scorn over 
Gandhiji, but he was an infinitely greater man 
than they. 


Parvathi Amma reached her rooms, dread¬ 
ing the long hours of night. For it was then 
that the black misery of loneliness took posses- 
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sion of her. It was as thcnigh a demon was 
in her, resenting everyone, including her 
children, compelling her to hug her misery and 
waUow in it. If the children approached her, 
claiming her attention or affection, she wanted 
to push them away. Though she longed for 
deliverance her heart would not give in to 
distraction. Silently she glanced at her children 
gathered in the room. 

Govindan, sensing his mother’s mood said 
as if to break the spell, “Aunt Kavamma’s 
Madhavan is the arch mischief-maker. He 
has made it his business to run down our 
branch. Only yesterday he a disgusting 
scene, right in front of the house. The whole 
street could hear his loud voice.” 

“And what was he yelling about?” asked 
Parvathi Amma. 

“Oh, the usual nonsense. He thinks that 
because you’re Uncle’s sister I’m sent to 
college and that we’ve two rooms while the 
others have only one. No fairness in the 
house. And more in the same vein. He’s an 
irresponsible, despicable creature. Do you 
know what I said to him? *If you’re jealous 
of my going to College remember you also had 
the chance. The money for your education 
was forthcoming but your incnistry and per¬ 
severance were not. You preferred to loaf 
about the town with other wasters.’ Of 
course he had no answer to that except to fling 
cheap abuse at us. I wish I had the ^arge 
of the house. 1 would make them work for 
their keep.” 

“We used to be in and out of the rooms of 
our aunts,” put in Meenakshi. “But now I 
daren’t walk into one. How I hate this 
place.” 

“I can’t say that anyone in the house feels 
any hatred for us,” observed Unni. “Of 
course they can’t like the fact that they haven’t 
enough room. They are all squeezed up in 
their single rooms. Our two rooms are bound 
to make them grumble.” 

Parvathi Amma made a move as though to 
hit him. “Trust you to take their side, i^me- 
times I can’t help thinking that Govindan is 
right in wanting to use violence on you. Has 
it ever occurr^ to you to figure out why I 
have two rooms, you fool? As you evidently 
are incapable of doing so I will tell you. Of 
the six mothers in the house I am the only one 
who has a grown-up daughter.” 

Parvathi Amma glared at Unni unfor- 
giidngly. She had now thrust him out of the 
arc of her love and Unni felt forlorn and 
unhappy. His sense of justice had spoken up 
when it would have done better to be silent, 
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and what defence could he offer without bmng 
false to himself? He couldn’t suggest that 
since his father had ceased coming the point 
about Meenakshi’s age was not a valid enou^ 
excuse for the extra room. He began help¬ 
lessly, “I was only....” 

*‘Oh shut up,” Parvathi Anuna cut him short. 
“There’s never any loyalty in you. Go to your 
precious aunts and console them in their con¬ 
gested rooms. And tell them it’s all your 
mother’s doing.” 

Unni was deeply hurt. How eagerly he had 
welcomed the end of his mother’s long sojourns 
away from them. But since her return she 
brooded, shuttered away, rarely allowing them 
ito come close to her. Very occasionally she 
would unexpectedly invest them with tender¬ 
ness, sing for them, and then, as the joy of it 
became ^most like pain, she would obliterate 
it all by a curt, stinging remark about how 
tired they made her. 

“You might as well expect milk from a toad,” 
said Govindan, pleased to use against Unni the 
weapon provided by his mother. “Nobody in 
bis right senses could have said a thing like 
that. And yet it comes to him so easily.” 

Meenakshi watched Unni, her eyes protec- 
itive, suffering the pain she knew he suffered. 
She dared not speak to smooth out Unni’s 
-thou^tless words lest she aggraved her 
mother’s anger. 

Unni listened to his brother’s thrust but paid 
^o attention to it. After the injury dealt him 
by his mother nothing now mattered. Against 
bis brother’s violence he knew the antidote. 
He would never knuckle under to him. It was 
a tiresome state of affairs which he had hoped 
bis mother’s return would put an end to. But 
Govindettan stood in the light of her favour. 
He himself had no place in it. And now she 
bad rejected him tot^ly. She had never before 
spoken to him with such finality, as though 
there was never any hope of reconciliation. 
How many times, during Mother’s long 
absences, had he been tempted to leave every¬ 
thing and run away from this house and seek 
an entirely new life, somewhere a long way 
away? Wasn’t the present, he consider^, the 
b«t time to fade away? Nobody would weep 
for him, maybe Meenakshi, but she would 
understand and forgive. . 

“Pick up your bedding and get out of my 
si^t,” Parvathi Amma ordered Unni. “How 
I hate that perverse intelligence of yours.” Her 
Impatience with him mount^ in her. 
■“Gtoviodan, you at least I can rely on to stand 
by me and respect me.” Despite his quick 
^temper and lack of tact Govindan was depend- 
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able, and she felt wamdy ^oud of him. 


Krishna Menon’s decision regarding the 
younger men of Madathil visiting the tenants 
was put into effect straight away. Since 
Govindan had to go to Emakulam the job had 
fallen to Unni and Madhavan. This delighted 
Unni because it would take him away from 
house and he could forget for a while, at any 
rate, the hurt which his mother had given him. 

Unni stood on the platform beside Kunjan 
Menon and Madhavan, awaiting the arrival of 
the train which was to take them to the town 
nearest the properties they intended to visit. 

Their train came in and they got into a 
third-class compartment. Kunjan Menon and 
Madhavan, who were separated from Unni by 
other passengers, conversed softly. 

“This sudden solicitude on the part of 
Krishna Menon about the affairs of the family 
makes things rather awkward,” said 
Madhavan. *‘We have to work carefully so 
that the boy’s suspicions are not aroused.” 

Kunjan Menon nodded his head confidently. 
“Nobody knows anything. I’m not a fool. 
Unni is a harmless simpleton. I don’t think he 
would give us away.” 

“Anyway, don’t upset him, will you? I 
think I can handle him. He’s all ri^t.” 

The train pulled up at their station. The 
estates of the family lay about three miles 
awayfrom it. They walked along the dusty road 
edg^ with spacious, straggling banyan trees 
until they approached the straw-thatched hut 
of the first tenant. Kunjan Menon stepped close 
to the door and called out, “Devassi there?” 

Devassi’s wife came out of the house. “Oh, 
the master,” she exclaimed. “Devassi is 
around somewhere. I’ll go and fetch him.” 

Unni was put off by ffie heavy smell of fish 
in the air; the dirty grey droppings of diickens 
which lay everywhere, the listless intoior of 
the hut, its bare stone walls, the pile of cow- 
dung cakes drying on the verandah, all sug¬ 
gested such dreadful squalor. 

At last Devassi made his appearance. 

“Ah, so you’re alive and in sound health, 
Devassi,” Kunjan Menon said. “It’s over six 
months since we received a pie from you. Oh 
yes, you brou^t for Onam a mangy bunch of 
bananas and a few odd vegetables. I can’t 
allow this sort of thing to go on. The annhal 
amount due from you, over and above the gifts 
for the sacred days, was raised last year. 
And )tou haven’t done a thing about it. If 
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you go OQ Wa ^ FU simply throw you out 
of the tenancy.” 

“It’s a lot of money to raise these days,” 
protested Devassi in a mournful, hollow voi(». 
*‘Tbe lice crop was so poor that the harvest 
was barely sufficient for seeds. The drought 
ruined everything. 1 was coming to make my 
humble representations to the big master and 
explain to him the increase is an extremely 
heavy burden. Fve done nothing but borrow 
mon^ in the last couple of years at fifty per 
cent interest.” 

“There you go. In the fifteen years that 
you have had this property from us you’ve 
done nothing to the place. If you had just 
a little drive in you the place would have kept 
you and yours comfortably. Instead of that 
it’s an ugly blot on the land. Your sloth is 
enough to dry up any man’s charity. But for 
my pleadings you would have been turned out 
long ago. You see the young master Madhavan 
Menon. He’s come to see for himself.” 

“I haven’t much time to waste, Devassi,” 
said Madhavan sternly. He was unimpress^ 
by the man's excuses. “If you won’t pay up 
the increased rent we’ll find somebody else who 
will.” 

“There, you have heard now,” Kunjan 
Menon took up. “What are you going to give? 
I want at least five rupees from you.” 

“Five rupees!” Devassi gasped. “You might 
as well ask for fifty. Where am I to get five 
rupees from?” 

“I’ll ask you not to argue,” the agent 
reprimanded, taking a couple of stqps towards 
him. “How much can you give?” 

His wife brought out a rupee note and 
some silver and put them into Devassi’s hands. 
“Here, take it,” he said, wiping the tears which 
were welling from his eyes. 

“One rupee fifteen annas,” Kunjan Menon 
counted. “What do you call this?” 

“That’s every pie we have,” interceded the 
woman from behind her husband. “I pray you 
give us a little time. We’ve had no end of 
trouble. Devassi is ill. There isn’t much 
strength left in him.” 

“I shall be back in a month,” said Kunjan 
Menon, surprised that he got anything at all 
from Devassi who had always been a most 
difficult tenant. “And then God help you if 
you can’t pay.” 

The next tenant was Chathukutti. His neat 
white-washed little house built of laterite stone 
stood in the middle of a compound hemmed 
in from the orchards and fields by a bamboo 
thorn fence. Being one of the unapproachable 
untouchables, Chathukutti stayed several feet 
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away from the visitors. “The masters must 
be fatigued after this long joum^,” he said. 
“I’ve ^ed for some tend^ coconuts to be 
brought. It’s gone midday meal-time and you 
must be hungry.” 

“Ah good. Coconuts are just the thing in 
this heat,” said Kunjan Menon. 

Chathukutti disappeared into the house and 
returned with several tender coconuts. 

“You know, of course, that your dues have 
been increased,” said Kunjan Menon. “The 
great master has asked me to convey to his 
tenants his appreciation of the way they have 
loyally served him. He hopes that the 
increase is one that can be comfortably met.” 

“The great master’s commands are ours to 
obey,” answered Chathukutti. “We can all 
see that prices are going up all the time. The 
expenses at the tharawad must be increasing 
too. If big people are affected by the con¬ 
ditions of t^ay, what is the state of us poor 
toilers? Our Iffe is dependent on yours; your 
prosperity is ours, too.” 

“We want to take something with us,” 
interposed Madhavan. “We have a long jour¬ 
ney before us and the little master must be 
homo before it gets dark. Sq let’s have the 
money quickly.” 

Chathukutti brought the mon^ and placed 
it on the groimd. “There isn’t much,” he 
explained while the agent counted. “The 
masters weren’t expected. Only yesterday I 
bought a pair of biillocks and a few odds and 
ends.” 

“Considering we didn’t give you much notice 
this is quite a reasonable amount.” Kunjan 
Menon was deliberately appreciative in order 
to spite Madhavan. “You have treated us 
well, indeed.” 

'Vihien they had left Chathukutti, Madhavan 
said to the agent, “Give me aU the money and 
go home.” 

“What do you mean, all of it? You may 
possibly realize that these collections have to 
be accounted for when I get back. Don’t 
forget I said such an amount as I can adjust 
during my later visits.” 

“That’s your worry. I want the money.” 

“You’ll take what I give, my dear friend.” 
Kunjan Menon flung some money at Mad¬ 
havan. “Don’t you dare come crawling to me 
again when you want cash. Never agsdn, and 
God, am I relieved. Come, Unni, let’s go.” 


So he had seen Uncle Madhavan for 
what he was — a thief, Unni thought. The 
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man whom he had admired was no better 
than the blustering, smooth-tongued agent. 
He did well to come on this excursion. He 
had learnt a lot of things. 

_The experience of adult behaviour which he 
witnessed during the expedition to die tenants 
had destroyed Unni’s innocence and left him 
dejected. 

To his mother he had volunteered no more 
than a bald report of the trip, keeping the 
unsavoury details to himself. He had no wish 
to expose Uncle Madhavan, bring on him the 
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wrath of the karanavar and the conseqhtot 
disgrace. 

He saw for the first time that he might 
also become like his young imcle, sponging on 
the family, resorting to cheating perhaps, iSing 
about the town. Supposing that he again 
failed in his matric, would die family not be 
justified in stopping his education? No mercy 
would he get from Mother who would, he was 
now certain, be guided by his brother’s advice. 

All at once he saw his way clear and he 
knew that there was no other. He would run 
away and be rid of all of them. 


CHAPTER 


UNNI put down his small steel trunk on the 
side of the road and flopped on it. He must 
have walked miles and yet there were no signs 
of human habitation. 

He was free. Thanks to the circus. For it 
was the Bajpai Circus Company that had 
helped him to get out of Trichur. Everything 
had worked out in his favour. He was taken 
on by them as a cleaner and in a day the show 
had come to an end and he was oS with them. 
True, if the tracks hadn’t been pulled up by the 
Moplahs the train carrying him and the circus 
would have gone to Calicut and Mangalore. 
And he would never have been able to leave 
the circus. They would have seen to it that 
he stayed with them. 

Pic^g up the trunk he pushed on. A 
strange rumble sounded somewhere in the 
distance. Thunder, perhaps. He hadn’t seen 
a soul or a dwelling yet. He had no notion 
where he was. As soon as the train had pulled 
up he had jumped out and hurried away in 
hrs anxiety to be quit of the circus. Could it 
be that he was heading for the forest? To the 
east lay the Ghats, hulking and immobile like 
terraced clouds. Shifting his trunk from one 
hand to the other he walked on. 

Two explosions cleaved the air. Some¬ 
where to tte north-east a ball of smoke rose 
into the sky, swelled and billowed and merged 
into the blue haze. Silly to get into a panic. 
He must keep calm. Somebody was sure to 
turn up, and then he would find out where the 
nearest house was. As long as this road went 
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on he would be going somewhere and he could 
be certain that he was not lost in the forest. 
He heard a faint crunching in the darkness of 
the road which grew more audible, and with it 
he could hear the tinkling of a bell. Gasping 
with thirst and hunger he peered into the 
thickening wall of night. At last he saw a 
bullock-cart, stacked up with lengths of unsawn 
timber. The driver pulled up in front of Urmi 
and set about lighting the little red lamp 
attached to the rear. 

“Hey,” c^led Unni, “how far is it to the 
nearest house?” 

“Nearest house?” The man appeared to be 
in a hurry. He quickly swung his leg and 
straddled on his p^ch b^ore he spoke again. 
“Five miles away is the nearest one if the 
owner is still there.” 

“Why, what’s happening? Why shouldn’t he 
be there?” 

“You a stranger in these parts?” 

“Yes. I seem to have lost my way. Want 
to get somewhere before it really gets dark.” 

The driver’s voice fell to a whisper. “K I 
know anything there won’t be anybody in the 
house. Moplahs are swarming all over the 
place. Either the Nayar has escaped or been 
murdered by the Moplahs. Th^ were head¬ 
ing this way three days ago. Those devils are 
s^ng fire to every^ing and killing all Hindus. 
You’ve chosen a nice place to get lost in.” 

“What shall 1 do? I want to eat something 
too.” 

“Turn back and go home,” the driver cut 
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in. He Y^icted fais tongue and urged the 
bullocks to start. 

“I haven’t anywhere to go.” A sudden 
uprush of ener^ swept through Unni’s 
exhausted body lUce a flood inundating the 
drying bed of a stream. The cart had begun 
to move. “Hey, driver, hey, don’t go yet. 
Let me get in the cart,” Unni begged. 

“Come on, get up and don’t waste my time. 
Nothing but trouble today. My poor bullocks 
won’t be fit for a thing tomorrow. You up at 
the back?” The cart rolled ofl. 


Hey, give us a shove,” cried the driver. 
“My poor bullocks! Can’t expect them to drag 
all this weight up these steep hiUs.” 

Weakly Unni pressed his hands against the 
logs, his knees trembling. Keep the cartman 
happy he must if he had to die in the effort. 
The alternative would be the Moplahs. Tri- 
chur was full of the news of their rebellion and 
^eir brutalities spread by refugees from the 
north of Malabar. 

A strange white light blinked in the inter¬ 
space of the tree tops. “There goes the gun 
again,” said the cartman. The noise of the 
explosion had hardly subsided when a smaller 
gun spat into the air. “Those machine-gun:> 
can’t be far away.” 

“It’s good of you to give me a lift.” 

“Don’t think I never help anybody,” said 
the driver gruffly. “A bit more of helpfulness 
is what we need all round. If these landlords 
had thought a little less of their money and 
WOTried a little more about the tenants tihis 
might never have happened. Most of these 
Moplah gibbet-swingers are poor tenants trying 
to scrape a living out of the land. I know. 
I’m a tenant myself. Now their resentment is 
all mixed up with Islam and Khilafat and Con¬ 
gress and you don’t know what they are trying 
to do.” 

The drone of the cartman’s voice came and 
went, while the bullocks dragged the cart 
wearily. “About a mile more and we shall 
have come to tfie end of the journey,” said the 
cartman. “You can walk from my place to 
the home of Herat Nayar.” 

“If you will give me a place on your 
verand^ I shall be content. I haven’t the 
strength to walk any more. God knows how 
many miles I have covered today.” 

“I’m not pressing you, if you’ll be satisfied 
with my little shack.” 

He would have to suppress his revulsion 
against ^e fil^ of an untouchable’s home, 
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thought Unni. Even his hunger had been 
blunted by that revulsion. He was ashamed 
that this deep-rooted prejudice should rear its 
head at this moment and mar his gratitude. 

In the north-east an orange glow Ut the 
horizon. “See that, cartman?” cried Unni his 
throat tight by the premonition of danger. 

“The Moplahs have set fire to the Herat 
house. No mistake about it. There’s no o^er 
building within a mile.” Ihe sound of lowing 
cattle came to them. “There are five thousand 
odd paras of grain stored in the chests of the 
house.” The cartman hustled his bullocks. 
“They won’t stay round the fire,” he went on. 
“The Sirkar soldiers will be on the scene pre¬ 
sently. So the Moplahs will run for the woods, 
and they’re bound to come this way. There’s 
just a chance that they may cut across the 
fields.” 

“Can’t you leave the cart on the road? Then 
we could climb a tree and hide there until 
they’re gone. It’s too dark for them to see us.” 

He snorted. “Lose my bullocks and cart? 
They’re my living. Took me six years hard 
sweat to get them. Not safe to talk. Getting 
too close to the fire. The gibbet-swingers wifi 
have their scouts all over the place. Better 
put out the light and remove the bells.” 

They slowed down. Then leaping out of the 
confusion of noises the agonised scream of a 
human being rent the air. Cold terror clutched 
at Unni’s heart. He felt as though a hundred 
sharp knives were being drawn across his chest. 

The roadway narrowed and became very 
rough. As the wheels plunged into the potholes 
the cart lurched and rocked and the wooden 
wheels clattered against the axle. 

“The cart’s maldng too much of a shindy,” 
said the driver. “There isn’t much of a road 
from here on. I’d better pull up.” Getting 
off his perch he led the bullocks into the 
bushes and tied them up. “It won’t do to tell 
them we’re on the road.” 

“Will th^ molest you?” asked Unni. 

“They’d molest anybody in their present 
mood. Although I’m an untouchable, to them 
I’m a Hindu, and that’s good enough for them.” 

There was the sudden swish of a branch and 
the cracking of twigs. Then the scuffling of 
feet in the clayey earth. 

“I heard voices from this direction,” a voice 
spoke close to them. 

“Keep with us, Abdul, we haven’t any time 
to waste.” The second voice sprang from 
behind Unni. 

“You can’t deceive my ears, Ahmedikka. 
I’m sure I heard human voices. Where are 
the cursed matches?” 
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“Came along, Abdul. You know what 
happms to stra^ers.” 

Unni was trying to lie flat on the logs. The 
light from the matdi fell on him as he was 
twisting humelf round. 

About a dozen Moplahs quickly surrounded 
the cart. Some with closely-shaved heads, a 
few with’ neatly-trimmed beards. The light 
flickered and glinted on their moist bodies. 

“There, what did I tell jjou?” said the owner 
of the first voice. Advancing towards Uimi he 
struck another match. “My ears are like dog’s 
ears. Get down, you kaffir.” His fingers closed 
round Unni’s shoulder and roughly pushed him. 
He fell to the ground uttering a cry of pain. 

“Get up, you son of a pig. Show the light 
under the cart, one of you.” 

Unni rolled over, his will striving to keep 
himself conscious. He would show them that 
be was not afraid of them, that he despised 
them. He opened his eyes, but the lids flopped 
down again. With gritted teeth he opened 
his eyes and kept them open. Dragging his 
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Iqgs towards him he slowly raised himself up. 

“Ill soon prove to you whether he’s a spy or 
not” Abdulla looked down at Unni “Whne’s 
the driver?” 

No sound came out of Unni’s lips except a 
hoarse gust of air which rushed over his diy 
tongue. 

“Won’t speak, eh?” Abdulla swung his foot 
and delivered a vicious kick. “Now tell me!” 

Unni prayed: Don’t forsake me. Lord Shiva. 
A little more strength and I shall give them 
their answer. At last he was able to sp^ 
in a thick whisper, “I am the driver.” He had 
paid the cartman for his kindness; let him 
escape to his wife and children. 

“You see, he’s all by himself,” said Abdulla. 
“Planted there to spy.” 

One of the Moplahs cut him short. “If 
Abdulla wants to cross-examine ffie kaffir boy 
he’s welcome to stay behind.” 

“A few white-skinned pigs seem to scare my 
brothers no end. All right, then. Get up, you,” 
declared Abdulla. “We’ll take him with us." 


CHAPTER 


GOVINDAN took his stance with his friend 
Gopi and a handful of devoted companions 
on the open verandah of the College building 
at Emakulam and proudl^r surveyed their 
achievement. The strike which stopped work 
in the entire College was their work, their 
response to the call of Gandhiji. 

Except for about thirty or so, every student 
had come out of the classrooms. Many of 
them were only dimly aware of the reason for 
this unusual holiday gained by the force of their 
will. The handsome Prince of Wales — for 
handsome he looked in the pictures in their 
textbooks — had arrived in India, and th^ 
must show him that they did not want him in 
India. The day had hardly commenced when 
whispered word came that they should come 
out of the classrooms. Without further ado 
they had sprung to their feet and shuffled out. 

Gopi open^ his lungs and thundered, 
**Bhoratha Motha ki jai! L^ng live the Mother¬ 
land!” As he cast his eyes over the surging 
mass of fellow-students he became aware of 


a curious pain biting where his chest dipped 
to give way to the shoulders. And his nostrils 
arched and he breathed sharply. From the 
throats of the striking students came the echo: 
*‘Bharatha Matha m jai! Mahatma Gandhi 
hi jair 

All at once the expression of mute expecta¬ 
tion fell from their faces. Their voices rustied 
again in the sun. 

Gopi stepped forward to the edge of the 
verandah. “Friends,” he said, bis voice tone¬ 
less with a hint of huskiness.. “Friends, the 
turn-out has been splendid. Only a few faint¬ 
hearts have stayed in, fearful of the authorities. 
The triumph is ours, theirs the shame. At 
this very minute the whole of our beloved land 
is .greeting the Prince of Wales with the black- 
n^s of our contempt and anger. The markets 
will be empty, the shops will be barred and 
locked. Our hearts are grim with the deter¬ 
mination to oust the British.... Let’s cheer our 
great leader Gandhiji.” Fervent, passionate 
cheers greeted his call, scores of cheers for the 
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dozens of leaders, national and local. “Let’s 
make it a real hartal, a great hartal. We will 
make a huge bonfire of foreign cloth. We will 
put to the names the fabric which is the symbol 
of our enslavement. You will form into detach¬ 
ments and go round the town and collect it.” 

While he spoke the huskiness in his voice 
disappeared and it rang out clear and confident. 
“Our Gopi certainly knows how to put it over,” 
whispered Govindan to his companions. As 
he watched his friend’s pock-pitted face envy 
filled his heart. He would have given anything 
to be the one who addressed the whole school 
thus, ignoring the lecturers who huddled in the 
doorways. Maybe he would have, too, if Gopi 
hadn’t got there first. 

When Gopi finished a volley of cheers burst 
again, pelting the high walls of the buildings 
and scaring the swifts and sparrows into flight. 
The boys tumbled into the road, the impatient 
ones climbing over the iron railings round the 
College grounds. 

One boy tore off his shirt and flung it on 
the grass. At once other shirts sailed after it, 
settling on the ground in an untidy heap. Soon 
strips of white clothing flapped over the heads 
of the crowd careering like enormous birds 
towards the mounting pile. Someone knelt on 
the grass and threw a lighted match on to the 
collection of foreign cloth. A tongue of flame 
shot up, sheer and steady. As the fire spread 
into the clothing acrid white smoke rose 
towards the sky shaped like hands in prayer. 
As the heat became quite perceptible the tight 
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ring of students withdrew reluctantly. 

Several policemen who had arrived on the 
scene hung about the fringe of the crowd and 
gazed nervously on the activities of the boys. 
A few beggars with little more than the dirtiest 
of rags tied round their loins loitered where 
the crowd was thinnest trying to waylay the 
students who brought the clothes up to the 
fire. 

“Don’t burn the clothes, masters,” they 
implored in dismay. “May God preserve and 
protect you. Give them to us.” 

An elderly beggar woman held a baby 
towards them crying, “Give something to cover 
this mite at night. Why burn it, masters?” 

“Why not give them to these beggars?” a 
voice indignantly questioned. “Where’s the 
sense in burning them?” 

Tlie policemen standing by did not know 
whether to side with the organisers of the 
bonfire or the beggars. Unable to find a way 
out of the quandary they quietly ignored the 
whole thing. 

“Six annas it cost me to get a shirt made for 
my son,’’ said one man to another beside him. 
“Look at him now minus tne shirt.” 

“Who is responsible for this senseless des¬ 
truction?" 

“Money doesn’t grow on trees. Had to 
sweat to give him that luxury. Of course it’s 
a grand joke for these lunatics to fling it into 
the fire. I'll give him something to cool off 
when he comes home.” 


CHAPTER 


IN the east the flare had subsided and lay 
like an iridescence along the edge of the sky 
ruffled by smoke. Unni walked between the 
Moplahs, v/ho had divided themselves into two 
groups. 

“Run, you scavenger,” and a Moplah deliv¬ 
ered a kick on his buttocks. “Funny, I can’t 
shake off a queer feeling in my chest. Started 
when we came on this boy. Something is 
going to happen to us. You know the soldiers 
are not far away. And they are all round us. 
If you ask me, setting fire to the house was 
plain stupid.” 


Unni dragged his feet weakly in the thick 
squelching mud. With his hands tied behind 
it was not easy to maintain his balance. His 
mundu was wet from the many fails and its 
folds wrapped tightly round his legs. He had 
become inured to hunger and thirst. Even his 
weakness had lost its sharpness now that he 
was moving. There wasn’t much hope of 
making a bid for his escape with the Moplahs 
in the front and the rear. 

The only path was a narrow track which 
twisted among the tight colonnade of trees. 
The belly of the hill reared almost vertically 
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in front of him, and without using both hands 
and feet it was impossible to climb it. He 
stopped until the rear came close. 

“Come on, get going,” snapped one of 
them. 

“Will you show me how?” said Unni. 

“Abduilakka, the kaffir boy wants his hands 
untied. He can’t climb otherwise, he says. 
What shall we do?” 

“Loosen one of his bands,” called Abdulla. 
“But keep the other hand tied, and you 
Ravuthar, tie the end of the rope to your hand. 
Don’t let him escape. If you do I shall see that 
you swing for it.” 

All of a sudden the air was raked by the 
crack of rifle-fire. A few minutes later another 
volley sped towards them and bounced off the 
granite. A cry of consternation escaped from 
the Moplahs. “They have caught up on us!” 
Their tired amble broke into a canter, and they 
were scampering up the hill. The Moplah to 
whom Unni was tied seemed to have lost his 
impatience. The relentless pull on the rope 
had slackened. The soft damp night was echo¬ 
ing with the shrill whistle of rifle shots, and the 
bullets came down about them from ^1 sides. 
The Moplahs began to stampede towards the 
crest of the hill. 

Presently, the rope sprang taut and the 
suddenness of it jerked Unni off his feet. He 
thrust out his arm to grab at the sapling that 
stood in front of him. But he missed it and 
fell forward on his face. There was a muffled 
curse from above and then he was no longer 
pulled up. And before he could realize what 
had happened he was rolling down until the 
trunk of a tree stopped him. He lay there 
dazed by the fall, dimly aware that he was 
free. 

Unni stayed quite still. He could hide until 
the guns ceased and then make for the edge of 
the wood. When things quietened they were 
certain to look for him. Get rid of the rope 
first. Surprising that his tired body could stand 
all this and yet not succumb to it. Hunger 
had now grown into a habit. Only thirst un¬ 
coiled in him like a serpent, fierce and stiff. 
His legs shook as though they had never upheld 
such a weight. He huddled at the foot of the 
tree, trembling, then suddenly he was asleep. 

A sound like a bark burst immediately over 
his head. Awakening with a start, he turned 
his head and looked up sideways. Standing a 
couple of feet away was an Indian soldier 
pointing a rifle at his shoulder. He barked 
again gruffly. Unni could not understand the 
words he used. The point of the bayonet leapt 
to within an inch of his neck. The soldier 
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took up the chatter and waved the rifle’s muzzle 
upwards several times. Unni smartly sprang 
to his feet keeping his ^es fixed on me slant¬ 
eyed face of the soldier. He then slipped 
behind Unni pointing the gun and motioned him 
to go forward. 

The brisk pace the soldier forced him to 
keep made him dizzy and breathless. Better 
to fall into the hands of soldiers. He had 
done nothing, he would be released as soon as 
they had made sure of his innocence. If the 
soldier understood Malayalam he could have 
told him and saved him the trouble of taking 
hihi with him. A khaki-coloured wart grew on 
the landscape, which after a time resolved into 
hundreds of soldiers filling the spaces in a 
mango and cashew-nut grove. He was too 
weak to notice their faces or the knot of white 
men to whom he was led, to grasp the questions 
they put to him or to worry about the answers 
he gave. 

As he devoured the smelly rice and the 
watery lentils the soldiers had flung on to his 
banana leaf he almost forgot the horror and 
misery of those hours. He gorged the ■ rice 
until it pressed at his throat. It didn’t bother 
him that the food was cooked by people of 
uncertain caste and that it was probably con¬ 
taminated with animal flesh. Once the initial 
nausea was overcome he ate as he had never 
eaten before. 

After the meal they were marched on to a 
narrbw country road, the soldiers ringing them 
into compactness. 

The long march came to an end when they 
arrived at a small railway station which was 
closely-guarded by soldiers. In the concrete- 
floored hall, which served as the booking-office, 
soldiers sprawled on the forms, on the floor 
or stood in the doorway. Without interest 
they eyed Unni and some other prisoners being 
led down the platform, across the rail-track on 
to the siding where stood a goods-wagon. 

The soldiers in charge ordered the prisoners 
to climb into the wagon, prumbling and 
cursing profusely, they clambered into the 
shadowed interior. In the emptiness their feet 
clanged on the iron floor which was littered 
with straw and horse-droppings, Unni piled 
in. The wagon was very nearly full and those 
who had sat down had to get up to make room. 
Directly the last of them was in, the door push¬ 
ed to and locked. 

They were submerged in complete darkness 
and the heat exuded by the metal walls of the 
wagon. They could barely stay erect. Nothing 
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to do but to endure the wilting tiredness which 
came over him, Unni thought. Besides, 
his body was wedged in too tightly. He was 
among enemies and one more murder would be 
nothing to them. He had better do nothing 
to annoy them. 

Gradually the heat increased, closing round 
them like the moving walls of a torture 
chamber. 

The unremitting pressure on his belly made 
Unni sick. There wasn’t enough air; he began 
to pant as though he were halfway through a 
quarter-mile race. 

When the wagon jerked into motion nobody 
paid any attention to its jolting. 

He found it impossible to light against the 
faintness that hollowed in his head. When he 
came to, a sudden movement threw him 
forward. A commotion had started some¬ 
where and everyone was pushing and swaying 
to the tide of the movement. 

“A drink of water,” a frantic shrill cry tore 
into the medley of noises. A cry docked of all 
re.straint. “Allah, give me a drop of water.” 

The tumult spread. A violent energy seized 
everyone but himself. They churned and 
twisted to wrench a bit of space around them. 
Madly they kicked and heaved and tugged, 
slashing with their arms at whoever stood in 
their way. The rumbling ceased, the hoarse 
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gasps and the crazed yelps sprang unmullled 
and clear. The train must have stopped. But 
the senseless agitation continued. Inch by inch 
Unni was thrust closer to the door. The nails 
of someone dug into his back and tore his flesh. 
The Moplah emitted a guttural snort. Then 
Unni felt the sting of the man’s teeth on his 
shoulder. 

When he shook himself to escape those 
jaws, the intolerable pressure swiftly yielded 
and he was flung forward. The bodies of the 
Moplahs clung to him for an instant, but soon 
something cool came between and released him 
from their contact, flinging him down on a 
hard surface.... When he opened his eyes 
they met the blue-black sky and the edges of 
silhouetted bushes. 

The sound of angry voices reached him from 
above. “You worm-brained idiot! You ought 
to have known that a wagon-load of prisoners 
was coming with this train.... You had to go 
and open this of all wagons to stuff your bul¬ 
locks into, you blundering idiot.... Shall never 
hear the end of this....” 

The frantic screech of many rifles drowned 
the voice. A sharp drag of stifled breath came 
from someone not far from him. And then a 
shattering pain in his elbow that melted all his 
bones and made Unni’s body curl up round 
his arm like a millipede. 


CHAPTER 


PARVATHI AMMA sat on the bed in her 
room staring past the iron bars in the window. 
The weeping and wailing had subsided. It was 
ten days since the mango logs had blazed round 
the body of hqr brother Krishna Menori and 
consumed it. Hard to believe that ten days 
ago her brother was alive and the master of the 
house. It had happened all so suddenly. The 
servant’s distraught, stammered words: 
“Master’s been bitten by a cobra. By the field 
across the Mariyamman temple.” The body 
being brought in on the shoulders of neighbours 
in the black moonless night. The servants tore 
out of the house and woke up Manikandan 
and got him to get out the horse and jutka. 
Nevertheless, when they came back to lay her 


brother in the vehicle and to take him to the 
physician Raja five miles away the breath had 
already left his body. While she gave him 
Ganga water his eyeballs were beginning to 
roll back into the head. A few mumbled words, 
“The tharawad ... hold it together ... Parva- 
thi, there’s no one else,” and it was all over 


R aman Menon stepped out of the rickshaw 
and strode thoughtfully through the gateway. 
He was nervous and uncomfortable. I'ite house 
sounded hollow and dead. Dying, his brother 
seemed to have taken with him the life that 
animated it. 
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He quietly entered Parvathi Amma’s room. 
She rose to receive him. '"We are all looking 
to you, Rametta,” said Parvathi Amma, “to 
take over Krishnettan's place and manage the 
tharawad.” 

“I know that 1 am the eldest male in the 
house. It isn’t as though 1 don’t wish to. But 
there is my business at Palghat. It’s the sort ol 
job in which you have always to be on the spot. 
Business on the whole is very slack. During 
the war I had a brisk spell, but now it is pretty 
well at a standstill. Stocks I’ve bou^t at 
Government auctions are still lying at the 
depots in the forest. And Sankaran is too 
young to be left in charge.” 

He spoke warily. “No question of backing 
out of my re.spon$ibilities. The real difficulty 
is my business. Can we agree to arrange it 
this way? I can be the official head for any- 
thipg legal. You do the actual running of 
the tharawad. You have a good head for 
business, Parvathi. Rather unconventional, 
but it has been done before. I shall always 
be on tap. Such an arrangement should work 
out perfectly well.” 

Rametta,” burst out Parvathi Amma, 
“you want me to manage the tharawad, to be 
virtually the karanavar, me a mere woman? 
You’re wealthy, you have your wife and 
children, your business and investments. They 
obviously may not be neglected, but your own 
family can fall to pieces, its properties yield 
less and less. Well, to me this old tharawad 
means a great deal, and if it is God’s will that 
1 be put in charge of it, then so be it. Madathil 
has always been a name to conjure with. It 
has stayed whole and unbroken. Its contin¬ 
uous existence can be traced back to long 
before the arrival of the British. The men 
of Madathil in those days were leaders of the 
people in peace and in war. Now we have no 
men, only weak women. Govindan will help 
me. 1 had two boys once. It was the will of 
Providence that I should lose one of 
them.” 

The fiery romantic Parv'athi was speaking 
again, Raman Menon thought. Not since they 
were youngsters had he seen her like this, 
impassioned and proud. TTie tharawad to her 
was an abstract thing larger than the house, 
its occupants, their tenor of life. He had 
left the house early in his youth to live with 
his father and serve his apprenticeship in the 
timber trade. During his visits to the family 
she would impart to him details of the family’s 
history she had gathered from no one knew 
where. Her musical career shocked Md 
troubled the orthodox in the house, but not him. 
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The wealth of her heart would not be held by 
the dark passages and smdly rooms of the 
house. Hers was a spirit that would not brook 
the anonymity which was so natural to the 
women of the family. Even in the heyday ol 
her prodigal life the house had been her 
anchor. Her pride in her ancestry had always 
nourished her. 


Standing on the steps of the house's bath¬ 
ing pool Parvathi Amma rubbed medicated oil 
oil her body. So a whim of fate had placed the 
family under her care, she reflected sadly. 
Rejected by the men, the tending of its wealth 
was left to her, the wayward woman of the 
family and the Nayar community, whose life 
not so long ago had scandalised everyone. God 
had chosen to test her refraction by throwing 
this task into her hands—to test whether she 
would be strong enough to salvage the neces¬ 
sary virtue out of her vagrant past. 

In the three months that had passed since 
her brother’s death she had discovered many 
disturbing things. The family was poorer than 
she’d imagined. The increased dues levied on 
the tenants did not bring in enough money to 
cover the house's needs. There was barely 
enough ready money for the monthly purchase 
of oil, sugar, spices, victuals and cloth for the 
family’s consumption. The style of living had 
to be pitched down. 

When in the summer vacation Govindant 
came home from Madras, where he had gone 
to study law, she would scrutinise the accounts 
with him tenant by tenant and find an explan¬ 
ation for the low state of the family purse. 
Kunjan Menon was too much of a plausible 
liar to trust completely. Until Govindan's 
return’she was alone in a house divided against 
her. Unni ought to be by her side to help 
her, to visit the tenants, to supervise harvests. 
He had everything and yet he chose to go 
away. 


The rain streamed indefatigably from the 
even grey sky. Three days before the sky had 
been laden with curdled masses of clouds and 
the monsoon had hurtled down amid rolls of 
thunder. Unni walked without hurry, blowing 
away the water that slithered down from his 
head. 

“Run, Unni,” called Cheethu who was trot¬ 
ting a few feet in front. “At the rate you’re 
going we shan’t get home before dark, 'uiere’s 
another mile to go yet.” 
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“Where’s the hurry?” Unni swept the water 
away from his face. “I love this rain.” 

“Aren’t you obstinate,” she said, slowing 
down until she was at his side. “It’s your arm 
that will hurt, not mine. You may like rain. 
It has never done you any good, though. Last 
time you got drenched like this you ran a fever. 
Besides, I’m hungry. You know what the kids 
are like. Mother gives them everything, and 
there won’t be more than a handful of rice 
left.” 

“Greedy-guts,” said Unni. “Get your 
thoughts away from food and take a look round. 
It's like a forest of glass. Rain has shut us 
■away from everything. 1 like nothing better 
than to be shut away like this. It’s won¬ 
derful.” 

Under the soft touch of the rain-drops Unni 
felt fresh. During the months he had been 
with the Kandan family he had come to recog¬ 
nise the monotony of physical fatigue. The 
point at which the continual unrelieved move¬ 
ments of the body and limbs reached surfeit. 
Up at four in the morning, behind the bullocks 
and the plough, the arm pressing down the 
plough handle, the infinitely slow progress up 
and down the field, and the all too leisurely 
growth of the furrows. 

“Ah, you can talk. Coming from a ric-h 
family. A square meal doesn’t mean much to 
you. You’ve gorged all your life, like our 
landlords, the Koothattil family. It amuses you 
to live with us for the moment. But you can 
call off the game and go back to your liouse 
when it pleases you. We’ll always be poor, 
and I’ll never be more than half-satisfied.” 

"I think I'll go in into the town tomorrow. 
See if 1 can get a job of some sort.” 

“There, you’re already tired of your game. 
Aren’t you?” 

“It isn’t that at all. You’ve kept me too 
long. I can’t live on your generosity all the 
time. When there’s work to be done, such as 
ploughing and harvesting, it’s different. Then 
my work sort of repays your kindness. Now 
there’s the sowing starting soon. That’ll, go on 
for a few days. After that there’s little work. 
I’ve really no right to burden you with an extra 
mouth. Must get out and find a job. Then 
I would be bringing in a few annas.” 

“You’re a funny boy,” said Cheethu kindly. 
“We never think of you as a stranger. And 
Father is very fond of you.” 

“It’s your kindness that makes it so difficult. 
You’ve made me so happy. Your father—^I 
think of him as my own father. But I’m afraid 
of being seen too often in town. They may 
still be looking for me.” 
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“Don’t be silly. They’re not going to 
remember all this time.” 


I'm thinking of looking for a job in the 
town,” announced Unni that evening. “I might 
find something in that new soap-making place 
they have just started. 1 should be able to 
earn a few annas. Of course 1 won’t go until 
the sowing is over.” 

“You will do what it pleases you to do,’’ said 
Kandan. “Don't let the sowing keep you, that 
will go on as it did before.” 

Utmi sensed that Kandan was troubled. 
Feeding him was a strain on the family 
resources, but Kandan would never admit it. 
“Listen, Father,” chaffed Unni, “if you speak 
to me like that 1 won’t talk to you any 
more.” 

“Father, there you go misunderstanding 
people,” said Cheethu. “You ought to be 
pleased instead of being peeved. You’re always 
scraping and scheming to make a little money. 
Now Unni says he’ll look for a job. He’s doing 
it only to help.” 

“Of course we need money,” said Kandan. 
“If I had more 1 could have got up a more 
fitting offering to the master. But, Cheethu, it’s 
not Unni who should get it. You must re 
member Unni is not someone to make use of 
like that. He is a guest and don’t you forget 
that.” 

“Why do you call me a guest? Then I am 
imposing myself on you,” said Unni. 

“1 am an old man,” said Kandan. “I was 
brought up to look on people like you as my 
superiors.” 

“Cheethu found me up in the woods by the 
station, and you gave me life,” said Unni. 
“You took me into your little home and nursed 
me and sacrificed so that I should grow well, 
I can never forget that. All I want to do is 
to bring something more into the house so that 
we all have a little more of everything.’’ 

Kandan yawned broadly. “I’m going to 
turn in.” 

“I’ll go to bed too,” said Unni. “My arm 
is beginning to ache a little.” 


T he familiar bow of pain arched in his 
back while Unni stuck paddy seedling after 
paddy seedling into the water-logged field. He 
had come to cherish this small triangular 
valley of paddy-flats and mango groves slung 
between the twin hills. 

By midday they had progressed halfway: 
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No one spoke, taking the cue from Kandan’s 
concentration. At last the morning ended. 
When Kandan reluctantly left off there was the 
familiar dash to the causeway across the middle 
of the field and the handful of rice which was 
kept overnight in water and a daub of mouldy 
mango pickle. 

“Makes me wonder sometimes whether all 
this work I do is worth it,” said Kandan sadly. 
“Fifty years of hard work and this is all I can 
show for it. My children’s hunger. Never had 
enough to keep those little stomachs filled. 
Why should it be so? I’ve never had a day’s 
r^t. My father first and then myself, we’ve 
given all the strength of our bodies to this land. 
And yet 1 haven’t enough to keep them quiet.” 

Unni looked at the children. A sullen 
arrogant pride glazed their little faces. That 
was their way of shielding the poverty of their 
family from the eyes of strangers. At this 
moment even his friendship was not welcome. 
In moments like this he felt utterly lonely. He 
slipped away from the tightened family circle 
to carry on with the sowing. Shortly afterwards 
they too resumed. He had no right to expect 
them to include him in the circle of their 
family. He would always be an outsider. He 
hungered all at once for the rough intimacy 
of his mother’s room at Madathil. Nothing 
could take the place of his mother’s sporadic 
tenderness or the constancy of his sister. As 
he realized his loss he decided he would write 
to his mother and ask for her forgiveness. 


On their journey home Kandan strode in 
front apart and silent. Once or twice Unni 
turned to smile at Cheetfau. 

“Have you ever seen anything like these 
brats?” Cheethu said. “I would gladly drown 
the lot of them, the mean horrors.” 

“They’re hungry, that’s all,” said Unni. He 
was touched by Cheethu’s gesture of friendli¬ 
ness. 

She prattled away, afraid that the scene of 
the morning might have hurt him. She had seen 
him leave them abruptly after the meal and 
start work without stopping to chat with them 
as was his habit. That was unusual for him. 

“Father gets fits like that, but you needn’t 
vex yourself over it. He never does anything 
about it anyway. He will grouse and go into 
his shell and never talk to anyone. Sometimes 
it lasts for a few hours, sometimes a day. But 
what’s the use? Doesn’t get us anywhere. I 
don’t know. Nothing will ever change with us. 
Sowing drought, harvest. Dried mango, the 
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left-overs from Koothattil. It’ll go on. What’s 
written on the head can’t be rubbed out.” 

This was the desert of poverty, Unni thought, 
created by the architects of Hindu society. Men 
and women like Kandan and Cheethu and 
her mother, Kochutti, lived and died in its arid 
tightness, grubbing for a livelihood. Beyond it 
lay the temples, the streets, the wells, the bath¬ 
ing pools, the well-filled houses of the caste- 
Hindus. No path bridged the two worlds. 

They had come to the clump of cashew-nut 
trees. Unni looked at Cheethu’s rain-washed 
body smoothed to a fine gloss; the lines of 
her small, full-lipped mouth and the fiattish 
insignificant nose barely grazing the easy arc 
formed by her cheek-bones; the narrow fore¬ 
head fringed by the untidy sprout of short 
hair; the sleek roundness of the neck. He had 
never seen her with such fresh-eyed sharpness 
nor taken in the distinct details of her face. 
A wild excitement thronged in his heart and 
a peculiar warmth glowed in his chest. Gently 
he put his arm round her. Cheethu turned her 
head towards him smiling gratefully. 

“I’d better hurry,” she said. “Mother won’t 
be home yet. I’ll have to get on with the 
cooking. And all the other chores.” 

“I’ll race you to the house,” said Unni. 

Without answering she shot past him, her 
feet picking out for foothold the bits of granite 
which studded the loose clay of the hill’s slope. 
Unni darted after her. 


The sowing was over, at last. Now they 
could relax while the seedlings struck root and 
thrust upright until they were laden with the 
tawny ears of paddy. 

Unni and Cheethu betook themselves to the 
belt of wood round the hill on the other side 
of the valley on a fuel-gathering expedition. 
In the wood they were alone, unencumbered by 
the presence of the rest of the family. They 
had the whole day to themselves. And yet 
Unni felt strangely awkward and shy with her. 
Until yesterday he had waited ynpatiently for 
the sowing to come to an end and the preoccu¬ 
pation which had deprived them of much of 
the normal personal contacts. In the field his 
eyes had often sought Cheethu’s figure, his 
heart warm with tire excitement he’d first 
known in the rain on the hill’s side. His gaze- 
strayed over her, scrutinising her as though he 
were beholding her for the first time. 

They spotted a clearing and dumped the 
wood there, and struck out in opposite direc¬ 
tions. Soon the stack grew, but they ignoredl 
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its size and went on adding to it until Cheethu 
drew attention to the immense pile it had 
become. “How are we going to carry all diis?” 
she asked. “You’ll have to get the whole 
family on the job if you want to shift the lot.” 

He slipped bis arm round her neck and drew 
her head to his cheek and pressed it. “Shall 
we go up to the top of the hill?” he suggested 
eagerly. “We can laze about now,” 

He gripped her hand in his and together they 
climbed up the easy ^adient of the hill. The 
fierce urge driving him to seek her company 
needn’t be dammed up and hidden any more. 
His eyes sought hers time and again and they 
smiled at each other. 

They flung thmnselves on a flat strip of the 
hilltop. Cheethu sat with her back resting 
against the rock. She placed his head on her 
lap. She held a strand of his hair between 
her fingers. “Ihe tips of your hair are golden,” 
she remarked. “Just a few here on the crown. 
Looks like that missionary madamma’s hair.” 

Unni nestled closer, pressing his cheek 
against her moist belly. “It’s the sun,” he 
explained. “My skin is almost black now. 
Mother would bo horrified if she saw me. She 
used to say with so much pride that I had the 
lightest skin in the family.” 

“Look at your hands,” she said. “The skin 
is calloused and homy. Your people will get 
such a shock when they see you. You are a 
strange boy, Unni, living with us and doing 
all the dirty work.” 

“I know it’s not usual for someone like me 
to live with you. Fate brought me to you. 
And I’m grateful for the turn of fate. You’ve 
made me humble and happy.” 

Cheethu lifted up his hand and pressed it 
against her breasts. “But you will go back, 
won’t you?” She held his eyes with hers, a 
sudden anxiety in her voice. “You will 
go one day. You have to. And then you’ll 
forget all about us. You will say, that’s all left 
behind, thank God, those days of poverty and 
work.” 

“I hope I’ll never have to go. I want to be 
here always. But you’ll never take me in as one 
of you. You’ll look on me as an outsider.” 

“Of course we accept you as one of us. We 
treat you too much like one of us. But you 
are d^erent, really, Unni. You don’t really 
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belong with us. Your sm^h is not the same, 
you talk about things vmich are not the sort 
of things we talk about.” 

All at once she saw what his leaving them 
would mean. He had brought the world of the 
masters nearer to her; he had built in her die 
illusion that it was not so utterly inaccessible. 
He had helped to break down the dreary round 
of work and hunger. Somehov/ he had lifted 
her out of it. At least she could fondly dream 
that he had made everything different. But 
when he’d left there would only bo the sea of 
darkness and the drab island of her home. 

She saw that what she had said had sad¬ 
dened him. “Do you know,” she said, “you 
are not far away from the railway? You can’t 
see it from here. The wood by the siding 
where we found you lies past that mango 
grove. Seems ages and ages ago. Sometimes 
I can’t believe that was how you came to us.” 

“Why did you do it, Cheethu? What made 
you take all that trouble?” 

“I suppose we should have left you for the 
vultures and crows to feed on.” She could 
still see plainly the knot of trees by the railway 
siding and his lean body sprawled among the 
leaves which were matt^ with his blood. If 
Unni hadn’t groaned and tried to sit up she 
and the children would have scuttled off in 
terror. It was very late when they reached 
home. Father and Mother were furious 
because they had been out such a long time. 
“Don’t you think there is enough worry as it 
is?” Father had shouted at them. “God, we 
thought the Moplahs had got you.” His anger 
was tihen powerless to frighten her. Without a 
word she took Unni to a corner of the kitchen 
and lay him on a mat. He had lost conscious¬ 
ness. After her explanation Father quickly 
took charge. But Mother grumbl^ and talked 
of the police and the responsibility and the 
extra mouth to feed. “Shut up, Kochutti,” 
Father ordered. “Get some hot water. The 
boy’s covered with blood. Maybe this will 
be our way of showing thankfulness that we’ve 
so far been spared the horrors of the revolt,” 

“In a way I wish you had left me there,” 
said Unni. 

His strange words surprised her. “What a 
cruel wish! Why?” 

He gave a mirthless laugh. “I don’t know,” 
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CHAPTER 


GOVINDAN and Gopi were travelling from 
Madras to spend the summer holidays at home. 
In the over-crowded train they found only 
standing room. 

Govindan felt separate, the shell of comrade¬ 
ly intimacy between them broken. He didn’t 
care now, he said to himself. Once they had 
done everything together. Now he was no 
longer the green youngster who had choked 
down his envy of Gopi in the hope that the 
morrow would demonstrate his worth. Today 
their path forked, and he had no need for the 
warmth of his friendship or of his approbation. 
His eyes were opened in time: by die broken 
bleedmg head of the passive resister outside 
the M^ical College. How vividly he re¬ 
membered that afternoon. The sun’s glint on 
the tram-lines suddenly shadowed by the clot 
of passive resistors; the yell of the police as 
they swung the lathis; the breaker of human 
voices shouting slogans. What was meant to 
be a peaceful protest at the arrest of one of the 
leaders had ended in bloodshed. 

When the tram-lines threw up again the sun’s 
fierce light, he had become a spectator deep in 
the crowd on the green beyond the pavement. 
While the police lifted the bodies from the road 
he had watched impassively. And as he 
watched he was sensible only of utter weariness 
of the enthusiasm for the Motherland which 
had brought him and Gopi together. In those 
moments on the green he had rejected the whole 
basis of their association; and even the pools 
of blood could not move him. 

In a few hours he would be in the solidity 
of his own home. Gopi then would be noth¬ 
ing more to him. It did not bother him now 
that Gopi might have noticed his desertion. 
On that day he had rid himself of the peculiar 
compulsion that Gopi exercised on his behav¬ 
iour. 

“Gopi, you haven’t forgotten that you are 
coining to spend a couple of days with me?” 
Govindan asked. 

“Will it be convenient? I’ve never seen the 
inside of an old house like yours. You’re sure 
I won’t be in your way?” 


“Of course not. I’m practically the head of 
the house, so I should know.” Govindan made 
no attempt to tone down the triumph in his 
voice. At last he had found the province in 
which he could be the assured master. Gopi 
might be always one step in advance of him 
in politics, but here he could show him that 
he was the superior, the one who was the more 
blessed. 

“By the way, ’ Govindan added, “you will 
forgive me if I leave you to see the town by 
yourself? You see, there are a lot of urgent 
matters I have to attend to directly T reach 
home.” 

“Not at all. Frankly, I rather like finding 
my way about in a new place all by myself. So 
don’t worry.” 


Gopi left the town’s bazaar behind and 
stepped on to the maidan. The full moon 
climbed beyond the black mass of the Shiva 
temple and the banyan trees round it. As he 
was moving away from the temple he saw 
Govindan’s sister among the worshippers who 
were emerging out of its dark doorway. He 
felt an inexplicable pleasure at the sight of her. 
All he could remember of her face, glimpsed 
for a moment earlier in the evening while she 
put her head round the half-open door of 
Govindan’s room to announce dinner, were the 
timorous eyes emboldened by curiosity and a 
brooding mouth. 

Now the girl, scarcely a yard away, was 
coming towards him. No mistake about it, it 
was she. The same face, though shadowed. 
Take the risk and smile, he thought. 

She smiled back with a warmth that surprised 
him. Quickly her expression became one of 
vivacity. 

“I had a few things to buy. Now I’m 
on my way back to your house. May I walk 
with you?” 

Gopi’s h^ut pounded in excitement. He 
had at the most half an hour, he calculated, 
before they reached the house. He would be 
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ieaviag the next day by the mid-afteraoon train. 
At this moment, however, nothing mattered but 
the sweet chaos that her presence created in 
him. Everything else had lost its sharp focus. 

“I wonder why we Nayars are so self-satis- 
fled,” Gopi said. “We're really a plain, dull 
people. No desire to scale heists but content 
to tread the plains of safe, secure existence.” 

“How like my brother you talk!” 

“Govindan?” Perhaps her brother had 
spoken to her about him. 

“No, not Govindettan. He’s the eldest. 
There's another brother between us two. Govin¬ 
dettan never talks to me, he’s strict and likes to 
keep the traditional distance between brother 
and sister. Unniettan was different. He was 
only a year older than 1 and he used to treat 
me as a friend.” 

“Why do you speak of your brother in the 
past tense?” 

“He ran away from home just over two 
years ago. We haven’t had a word from him 
since. Mother imagines he’s gone to Penang 
or Singapore or somewhere like that. But he’s 
— he’s —” Her voice went dry as though tears 
gripped her throat. “He’s dead. I’m sure. I 
know. He would have written to me if he is 
alive. Nobody was very fond of him, not even 
Mother. They all looked on him as an irre¬ 
sponsible fool. But I loved him. We were like 
two intimate friends. He kept nothing from 
me, I shared all his thoughts. 

Meenakshi drew the corner of her second 
cloth up to her eyes. “Please don’t think me 
forward.” she begged him. “I forgot myself.” 

“1 am happy that you have taken me into 
your confidence.” He spoke with a bold famil¬ 
iarity that amazed him. “Our stale out-of-date 
conventions have to be thrown away sometime. 
1 frankly admire you for your ‘forwardness’.” 

“Are you in a hurry to get home. I don’t 
really feel quite brave enough to make that 
walk all alone. Would you mind coming with 
me?” 

“Of course not. I’m glad I met you coming 
out of the temple.” 

No embarrassed hesitancy about him, she 
thought. The earth had shrunk and there were 
only the two of them inhabiting it. And the 
night protected their solitude. 

“You will be staying with us for a few more 
days?” she asked. 

“I’m afraid I’ll have to leave tomorrow,” 
Gopi said sadly. 

She noticed the change in his tone. The 
self-confident ring had disappeared. “Not so 
soon, surely?” The gloom had touched her 
voice too. 
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“It's nearly six months since 1 saw my &thei 
and mother. 1 shouldn’t like to keep them 
waiting longer.” 

“Perhaps you’ll come again and stay with 
us.” 

“I’d like to very much.” They were at the 
house’s gate. Gopi hung back so that no one 
should see them together. 

“Please don’t think me immodest and 
brazen,” she shyly implored with one foot on 
the steps leading to the gate. 

“You’re unkind to talk like that. I shall 
always remember this evening.” 


The humid warm grey morning rolled by. 
“Must you go today? You know that Friday 
is not an auspicious day for travelling.” 
Parvathi Amma made the formal gesture of 
hospitality to Gopi. 

“I really must go,” said Gopi. “My father 
and mother will be awfully disappointed if 1 
don’t.” 

Govindan was seated on Parvathi Amma's 
bed. “Gopi hasn’t many good things to say 
for our old tharawad. Mother. He’s bored with 
it; his ideas are too modern.” 

“An old tharawad like ours is not ail sugar,” 
she observed. “Even at the best of times.” 

“Of course you never grew up in a big place 
like ours, did you?” ask^ Govindan. 

“No. My mother is the only one who knows 
anything of a proper tharawad life. I believe 
the old home petered out when she married 
Father.” 

“We can’t all have the good fortune to be 
bom into ancient houses. Those who haven’t 
got it can’t be expected to defend it, can they?” 

Parvathi Amma glanced sharply at her son. 
Not even a glimmer of irony in his expression. 
Above the large complacent mouth his eyes, 
now lustreless, were fixed in an inscrutable 
regard. For a moment she thought that she 
might be looking at a stranger. “When is 
Meenakshi bringing the tea?” she asked. “Will 
you go and see if the water is ready, Govindan? 
You haven’t much time, have you?” 

“I’m sure Meenakshi is standing there gossip¬ 
ing with the servants.” Govindan rose from 
the bed clicking his tongue irritably. “Can’t 
depend on anyb^y to get anything done — not 
even one’s own sister.” 

“Don’t stand there making a fuss,” said 
Parvathi Amma. “Go and see if she is bring¬ 
ing it. The train won’t wait.” 

“There she is at last.” said Govindan. 
Meenakshi came in carrying two urns, one of 
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hot milk and the other of boiling water. “Now 
don’t stand there and gape, make the tea.” 

Gopi moved his head wi^ studied casualness 
to get a better view of Meenakshi. Standing 
at the end of the room and gazing at the floor, 
she looked so lovely and so neutral and 
submissive, he thoii .ht. He looked in vain for 
the candid personai-.y which had spilled over 
and fascinated him so much the night before. 
In her inarticulate stance she was like a flower 
that had folded its petals against the hostile 
night of humiliation. If only he had the courage 
to defy convention and to take her away. His 
love would heal the sadness in her heart. 

“Govindan likes to talk like a burdened old 
head of the family,” said Parvathi Amma with 
reproach in her voice. 

Govindan jerked his head towards 
Meenakshi. “What are you hanging about 
here for, Meenakshi?” he asked angrily. 
“Haven’t you any sense of shame or decency? 
Perhaps you think there’s nothing wrong in 
lounging about in front of a male visitor. Bear 
in mind that you are a woman and learn to 
keep your place. Go outside. We have not 
quite become Europeans. We’re still Malayalis 
and our ways are not quite dead.” While he 
was speaking Meenakshi went out of the room, 
the sharp swish of her mundu expressing her 
indignation. 

Parvathi Amma’s eyes hardened. “You 
must finish the food before you,” she said. 
“You’ll be hungry on the train.” 

Gopi put another banana crisp in his mouth 
and washed it down with tea. Treat him with 
the silence of contempt, he thought; that was 
the only remedy for Govindan’s insufferable 
conceit. It was clear now why his heart had 
so swiftly enshrined her sad, lonely image. 
She symbolised the freedom that he looked for 
in his dream world, the freedom that would 
bum away the dead, clogging ideas and habits 
and release the human spirit. 

“I couldn’t eat another thing,” said Gopi. 
“I think I’d better get my things together.” He 
had die strange feeling that, unknown to the 
brother and the mother, his love had sped to 
give Meenakshi strength to bear her humilia¬ 
tion and that she had accepted it. 

full vessel doesn’t splash easily,’" 
observed Parvathi Amma dryly when Govindan 
returned after seeing his friend off. 

“What’s up. Mother? Who are you talking 
about?” 

“You, of course. Was that a nice thing to 
shout at Meenakshi in front of a stranger? 


After all there were others in the room and 
no harm could have come of her being here.” 

“I’m not quite a suckling baby. Mother. I 
know what is right and what is wrong. As 
for Meenakshi, it was perfectly disgraceful the 
way she, a girl of marriageable age, lolled 
before Gopi. You probaWy think there’s 
nothing wrong in it. You’re too easy-going 
in these matters. I like our girls to go about 
like decent Nayar girls.” 

“You don’t have to be so touchy and speak 
insolently to your mother,” she said, “All the 
neighbourhood is talking about our tharawad. 
The gossips are having a fine time of it. And 
where do you think they get their information? 
From our own people.” 

“Poor Mother,” Govindan relented. “You 
have borne it all so bravely. Now I am back 
with you. I’ll take it all off your hands. Tlie 
next few days I want to make a careful study 
of the account books.” 

“I’m not much good at keeping the books,’' 
said Parvathi Amma. “The cash position is 
still weak. There’s another lot of tax arrears 
to be paid. Not a small sum, either. It was 
when I got that tax statement that I missed you 
most.” She added, “The only way out is to 
increase the cash payments from the tenants.. 
That’s for you to do.” 

A furious elation hurtled through Govindan. 
Now that Uncle was dead the whole house was 
unquestionably his to shape it as he chose. 
The realisation spread through him like 
scordhing pain. He had not only caught up 
with Gopi, he had left him behind toying with 
his schoolboy dreams. At last he had finished 
with the mad caperings in front of shops. He 
had his life to live, his career to shape. No 
place for tawdry sentimentality in it. 

Parvathi Amma went over to the wooden 
chest and took out a change of clothes. “I 
must get ready for the temple. I haven’t a 
decent thing to wear. The washerman is late 
in coming. It’s over a month since he put irt 
an appearance. He’ll blame the rains. Next 
time you go to the shops buy some *1103* 
cloth. Or are you against handling anything 
that’s British-made?” 

“I’ll buy what you like. Mother. That sort 
of thing was all right while I was at school. 
One grows out of these things except crazy 
fellows like my friend Gopi. Manhood brings 
one to earth.” 


Parvathi Amma called Meenakshi and 
went to the bathing pool. The clear grey-blue 
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watec stood high; oC the dozen steps which led 
to the bottom only four showed above the 
water. 

“1 am so relieved that Govindan has come,” 
Parvathi Amma said. “The place needs a 
man, a strong-willed man. 1 haven't got the 
patience, I’m too tired.” 

Meenakshi ran her soapy hand over her 
body enjoying the soft roundness of her limbs. 
“Is he going to make any difference to a house 
that is longing to burst apart?” 

Parvathi Amma raised her head and looked 
at tlie girl, her eyes suddenly fond and dreamy. 
“It’s nice to be young and without any cares. 
1 know you can never feel about this old house 
as 1 do. When 1 was eighteen I only thought 
of myself, my music and ray ambition to sing 
at a concert. 1 didn’t much care about the 
house although I always felt its presence and 
its strength. Then, of course, it was flourish¬ 
ing and no shadow darkened its greatness. Its 
pull was there wherever 1 was, like the drone 
of the veena, steadying me, nourishing me with 
its strength. Now it’s falling apart. Nothing 
to hold it together. Neither pride nor even 
self-interest. Govindan is the only hope; he 
might hold it together.” 

They got into the water to wash off the 
soap. 

“He must learn to control his temper,” 
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Parvathi Amma said. “I’m beginning to 
be a little afraid of it....” 

“I think he enjoys humiliating people,” said 
Meenakshi. “Did he have to make ±at scene 
in front of his friend?” 

Parvathi Amma smiled in sympathy. She 
hadn’t quite forgiven his insolence to her. 
“Perhaps that was his way of impressing his 
friend.” Her smile warmed to tender intim¬ 
acy. “But now we should think about a 
husband for you,” said Parvathi Amma. 
“You are a big girl for your age. 1 didn’t 
realise it before.” 

Meenakshi nodded obediently. While she 
dreamed the fates were preparing treachery. 
A blade of cold terror thrust into her new¬ 
found happiness. 

“Govindan wants someone from among our 
community,” continued Parvathi Amma. 
“Govindan’s friend impressed me by his quiet 
dignity. He’s studying to be a doctor. Not 
much of a family. You saw him. Think you 
would like him?” 

Meenakshi’s throat went tight, no sound 
would come out of it. When at last she 
succeeded in whispering, “Yes,” the word was 
almost inaudible. Her mother’s voice was so- 
full of kindness that it came to her almost like 
a caress. It was a long time since that fond 
husky note had come into her voice. 


CHAPTER 

7 


THE Kandan family trooped across the hill 
in the direction of Koothattil house. Three 
days before Kandan had taken his homage to 
the house and the master himself had come 
out on the verandah to receive it. Although 
the master had chatted with him in his usual 
kind way he had mentioned something that 
troubled him. He had spoken about Unni. 
He must tell Unni of the conversation, but he 
didn’t know how to do it. It would have to 
wait: what had gone on for two years could 
not be undone by talking about it. 

Kochutti and the children took their position 
in one of the lines and laid their pots on the 
ground. Kandan went to the other side of the 
house to give such help as he was allowed to. 


A Nayar servant sped between the rows: 
straightening the lines. “Keep in line. The 
food’s coming.” 

Rice came first in enormous shallow brass 
urns slung on poles. In the open air kitchen 
urns containing banana and lentil puddings 
simmered over the open hearths. A dozen or 
so cooks stirred them mechanically with long 
ladles. Behind the rice followed the curries 
and baskets of pappadams. The servers 
advanced steadily, dipping the ladies roughly 
into the urn and shooting out dollops of food 
into the pots on the ground. Their sweating 
bodies worked hard, lifting the heavy cum¬ 
brous vessels, bawling at the people at the: 
slightest provocation. 
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Cheethu and the children were overwhelmed 
by the variety of dishes. “1 never expected 
so many,” she exclaimed, leaning forward to 
look at the procession of urns. “Pappadams, 
banana cris^, pudding. 1 shall never forget 
this feeding as long as 1 live. Think of what 
the caste Hindus inside will be having!” 

As the food approached him Unni sought to 
suppress the curious feeling of revulsion that 
came over him and made him wish that he 
had never come to the feeding. He would 
have run back to the hut if he were sure that 
Kochutti and Cheethu would not be ollended. 
However, he squatted with them making a 
pretence of eating. 

A servant came up to them and stood in 
front of Unni. “You are to go to the master,” 
he said. 

“Did you say me?” Unni asked. 

“Yes. You’re to come right away.” 

Unni followed the servant, conscious of the 
upturned prying eyes of the feeding people. 
Beyond the second wall the ground was bare 
except for a few coconut palms and two or 
three rows of beans. Three shallow broad 
steps and he was in a fair-sized room in the 
middle of which reclined the Koothattil 
karanavar on a low cane-backed easy-chair. 

“What’s your name?” the old man asked. 
He had an unusually deep, kindly voice. 

Unni gave his name. 

“You’ve been some time in these parts?” 

“Two years.” 

“A long time. Had something to do with 
the Moplah Rebellion, didn’t you?” 

“1 fell into the hands of the Moplahs.” 

“You’re not from the north, are you?” 

“No.” 

*T thought so.” The old man nodded 
leisurely. “Your accent is southern. You’re 
a Nayar? And all these months you’ve been 
living with Kandan — you know he’s one of 
my tenants — an untouchable — and eating 
his food and so on? Not at all the sort of 
thing one of our caste should be doing, that’s 
so, isn’t it?” 

“I might have lost caste by staying with 
Kandan. But I have gained something very 
valuable — humanity.” 

“That’s the fashionable Gandhi talk,” The 
tiniest shade of impatience had come into his 
voice. “So you’re one of the Gandhi men?” 

“Gandhi or no Gandhi, why should these 
people be kept out of our homes and temples? 
I have lived with these people whom you con¬ 
sider untouchable. I can’t see why they should 
not be touched.” 

“1 suppose you have had the English 
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education of our modem schools. That 
explains your contempt for our way of life. 
What does this man Gandhi know of our 
traditions and customs? He’s no more than 
a foreigner, caused enou^ blootkhed already 
in our Malayalam land. All at once our old 
ways seem absurd to you and you set out to 
flout and destroy them. Each caste has its 
niche, and happiness can be achieved by the 
discharge of its ordained duties. There was 
really no unrest in our land until this Congress- 
Khilafat passsion was brought in.” 

“They are not happy, not the way I’d like 
to see people happy. \\Tiat right have you or 
1 to tell them they mustn’t be touched, mixed 
with, that they must keep away so many feet 
when they come to us? Anyhow I haven’t 
come here to argue. I am here because you 
sent for me.” 

“You’re living on my property—Kandan’s 
hut and land are mine. I needn’t tell you that 
I can’t let you poison the minds of my tenants. 
So I’ll ask you to leave Kandan and go back 
to your house. I shall be glad to give you 
some money for your fare.” 

“That’s very kind. But I shall manage 
without it,” 

“Independence befitting the son of a great 
family. Now you go and pack whatever you 
have and go back to your mother,” 

Govindan spoke to Kunjan Menon. “1 want 
you to go to each of the tenants and make it 
clear to them that Hood or no flood I don’t 
want any slackening on the deliveries. Their 
quotas must come in at the times I have 
indicated to them.” 

Kunjan Menon put his hand up to his 
mouth respectfully. “I’ll do what you say. 
But the crops in many cases are completely 
ruined.” 

“Then I’ll be satisfied with money. I’m not 
standing for any nonsense.” 

“That’s exactly what this tharawad has 
lacked all along—a strong man at the helm, 
someone with a firm hand and a clear head.” 

Looking straight ahead Govindan listened to 
Kunjan Menon’s respectful, hesitant words of 
flattery and chuckled to himself: he was the 
master now, not the mere stripling that he 
used to be. 

In his mother’s room he glanced casually at 
Parvathi Amma, “I’d like my tea early,” he 
said. “I’m going to the club.” 

“Unni is safe, Govindan. He has written 
to me. The letter came only a little while 
ago,” Parvathi Amma announced with tears in 
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her eyes. She slowly folded up Unni’s letter 
and stared at the floor. She had read it over 
again and again without being able to believe 
that he was alive. She had listened to 
Meenakshi’s joy and obeying her directions had 
sent off a brief appeal to him to come. God’s 
grace had touched her. His great mercy had 
lorgiven her and returned her boy to 
lier. 

“Meenakshi, we must go to the temple 
early,” she said. “Go to Rama Pattar and 
tell him I want three large measures of ghee 
for the temple.” 

“Does all this mean that I can’t have some 
tea?” asked Govindan. 

“And get the water for the tea,” said 
Parvathi Amma absently. 

Meenakshi bounded out of the room smiling 
happily. She forgot to restrain her smile in 
deference to her brother. Unniettan would be 
home soon: she wanted to shout it for all to 
hear. Would he look like the Unniettan she 
knew? 

“Is he coming back?” asked Govindan 
feigning disinterest. “Or is he trying to find 
out how welcome he will be here?” 

“I’ve asked him to come back and sent him 
money.” 

Govindan said, “Nice to be able to walk 
out when you’re bored with the humdrum 
routine at home, and then gad about for a 
while. Then one day you feel tired again and 
decide to come home after all. Damn the 
house while you are away. Others can worry 
about that. If he thinks he can loaf as he 
used to before he is going to be mistaken. He 
is going to work, and work hard, too.” 

Parvathi Amma’s fingers tightened round 
Unni's letter. “You are not jealous, Govindan?” 
she said on a sudden impulse to humiliate 
him. 

“What a fatuous question!” countered 
Govindan. “If you ask me, I can’t work up 
much enthusiasm for him. I have never been 
enamoured of spineless types like him. I hope 
he has acquired a little more sense and shed 
some of his woolly independence. Otherwise 
he won’t receive such an eager welcome from 
me. T never had much time for that silly 
insubordination of his.” He shuddered with 
a sort of angry revulsion as he watched the two 
women’s almost obscene emotional abandon. 
He hated his brother, hated the tears they 
poured over his letter. 

Oheethu fingered the letter as she sped 
along the causeway across the field to Unni. 
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She had never been taught to read or write. 
Somehow she feared the letter. It must bring 
evil tidings. 

Unni was waiting in the usual spot, on the 
farther hill. Cheethu handed him the letter. 
“The postman wouldn’t part with the letter 
until he could find you. We told him you had 
gone to the town. He said that then he would 
have to take the letter back. We said it might 
be urgent, couldn’t he leave it with Father? 
It would save his trapesing to us again, over 
three miles from the post office. After a lot 
of talking he agreed to let Father have 
it.” 

Unni read the letter. “It’s from my mother. 
She’s asking me to go home. And she has sent 
ten rupees.” 

“When do you intend to go?” she asked,, 
her voice uncertain. She lean^ against a tree, 
her foot raking the earth. 

“I can’t spend the rest of my days on these 
hills, Cheethu.” 

The foolish aimless existence of hiding had 
come to an end. For three days he had 
cowered behind the trees in order to avoid 
the anger of Kandan's landlord, returning to 
the hut only when night had fallen. For how 
long he would go on in this way he didn’t 
know. He hadn’t troubled to look into the 
future. He hadn’t dared to. In the solitude 
of the hill he had let his mind go fallow, 
living solely for the moment when he could 
hear the rustle of Cheethu’s feet at noon 
bringing his food. On her appearing his rest¬ 
lessness vanished, the urge to see her 
quenched. 

“You can now come to the hut,” said 
Cheethu. “You have nothing to fear now, 
you’re going home. Koothattil master can’t 
complain any more, can he?” She stepped 
forward and took his hand in hers. “Come, 
let’s go.” They made their way downhill 
conscious of their approaching separation. 

Kandan and the family were waiting for 
them. 

“It’s all worked out nicely.” Unni simulated 
an air of gaiety. “You haven’t to worry any 
more on my account. The disturbing element 
will disappear tomorrow.” 

Kandan drew the palm of his hand across 
his dry lips. “I’m glad you’re going, Unni. 
This isn’t the place for you. You should be 
with your own people. Not right that you 
should eat with untouchables like us. My 
master really spoke good reason to you. It 
makes me unhappy to see you threatened by 
master. You and we don’t mix.” 
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“How delighted you are to be rid of him. 
You’re so relieved that you will be on the right 
side of the master now,” shrieked Cheethu. 
Unni would no more be there to feed her 
dreams with his bitter talk, or the picture of 
his large house and the gold-hemmed clothes 
and silver cups and rose-water sprays, gold 
bangles and bracelets. He kept the door open 
on a rich spacious world which bore no 
likeness to the scummy dreariness of her own. 
She brushed away her tears. “Get rid of him. 
Then you’ll be safe and secure forever. You’ll 
never be turned out of this miserable strip of 
land,” She ran out of the hut into the 
rain. 

Both Kandan and Kochutti ignored 
Cheethu’s outburst. “She's upset because 
you’re going,” Kandan explained. Their 
evident attachment had been giving him con¬ 
cern. Innocent enough at present, but not a 
good thing to encourage. She’d lost her head. 
She ought to know that the distance between 
them could never be bridged. 

Unni did not follow Cheethu. What was the 
use? In a day or two he would be gone. The 
letter had thrust him out of their lives. There 
was little he could do to show his thankfulness 
for the way they had given him a home. 


Unni stretched himself on the mat, 
Cheethu lay on her mat staring wide-eyed at 
the ceiling. She had appeared only after the 
family had eaten their evening meal. 

“Is it tomorrow you’ve decided to go?” 

“The sooner the better, don’t you 
think?” 

“Won’t be nice to keep your mother waiting. 
She hasn’t seen you for such a long time.” 
She fixed her eyes on his face. “You must be 
happy to go. At least you’ll be among your 
own people. Plenty to eat and none of this 
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dirty work. Your hands will be soft again.” 

Six days ago he had seen nothing more than 
a talkative Cheethu, responded to her easy 
unself-conscious familiarity as he would to his 
sister Meenakshi. Then that afternoon in the 
rain, and the shadow of habit fell away and 
she confronted him with a strange disturbing 
starkness. She stood before him as though she 
were unknown to him and his bold gaze had 
been blunted by a pleasurable shyness. 

“What else can I do, little Cheethu?” he 
asked, his voice soft with tenderness. “I left 
home because 1 was afraid of the future. 1 
came to you and I found happiness. 1 loved 
the work and the life with you all. But it 
couldn’t go on—I should have known that. 
Your life is all worked out for you. You 
might deceive yourself that you have got away 
from it. You never do, though. Somebody 
or other will soon step in and put you right, 
put you back in the groove.” 

Cheethu suddenly faced him. “Unni, will 
you take me with you?” Her voice was 
intense, timorous. She rolled away and added 
wryly, “Please forgive me for my madness, 
Unni. It’s not the sort of thing you would 
expect from a poor untouchable girl. I’m 
just a stupid fool who has lost her head 
because she has been mixing with a caste Hindu 
like you. Don’t, please, take any notice of 
me. I have never taken you for what you 
ate. And yet I have. You go to sleep, Unni. 
I had better put out the lamp, we haven’t 
much, kerosene left.” 

Unni went and sat beside Cheethu and 
slipped his arm round her and drew her head 
towards his cheek. He despised himself for 
the swift vigilance that had sprung up in his 
heart. However, he must not let his mind 
grow timid and throw up hedges of caution. 
“I will take you with me, Cheethu,” he 
whispered. 


CHAPTER 

8 


THEY were seated in the train, Cheethu’s 
smile of simple gratitude giving Unni courage. 
He felt a pang of protective tenderness. She 
was in his care now, her innocence his duty 


to safeguard from injury. He wouldn’t be 
daunted by the future. 

Kandan had tried desperately to open his 
eyes and shake him out of his decision. “This 
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is when a worthless untouchable has the right 
to scold you for your thou^tlessness,” he had 
said. “It is idiof^ and a sin. I can’t let you 
do it. You’ll ruin your life, your happiness.’’ 

“Maybe it is idiocy. Nevertheless, 1 am 
going to take Cheethu away with me,” Unni 
had asserted. When he had spoken to Kandan 
he had been calm and determined. “I know 
you're aghast and angry. Father, because I am 
going against the conventions you’ve been used 
to. My people and yours have lived our 
separate lives. The two have never mixed in 
this way. I like Cheethu and I want her to 
come with me. I can take her only by break¬ 
ing with the past. I want to marry Qieethu. 
I ask you to give your consent.” 

Kandan never really gave in. “You will 
never do any good to anyone by breaking 
God-given customs. People will only shun 
you.” 

It was Cheethu who had finally defeated 
him. “If Unni wants me why shouldn’t I go 
with him? I’m sick of this life. If I were a 
man I should have gone away like all those 
lads around here. You like being tied to the 
master and his land. You can keep them. 
But let nie go. If Unni is not afraid of going 
against his caste and taking me with him, why 
sh^ould I be? Maybe it’s madness....” 

The stunned Kochutti had watched them go 
through a skimped marriage ritual. Then the 
tears and the hurried farewells, the railway 
station which he’d never had the courage to 
visit before, and Kandan’s last despondent 
efforts to dissuade him. 


Now Cheethu asked anxiously, “You’re 
not sorry, Unni?” 

“For once, Cheethu, I have done what my 
heart told me. I’m filled with a defiant 
happiness. We’ve conjured into being a new 
world for ourselves. We know so little of this 
world. But we have to find out what it holds. 
We have to conquer it. I’m not afraid. Are 
you?” 

He felt bitter towards his people whose 
capacity for destroying their happiness was 
infinite. He must give Cheethu a word of 
warning. “You won’t get too hurt at their 
unkindness, will you, Cheethu? They’ll never 
forgive us for this.” He had hardly begun 
when he bridled his tongue quickly. He must 
keep his fears to himself. Qieethu must never 
be hurt. He must take their harshness on 
himself. “They can’t do anything to us,” he 
added. “Their ugly tongues wUl wag, we 
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can’t stop that. But they can’t touch us. 
We’ll show them our life is our own.” 

Cheethu bent her head and hid the tears 
that blinded her. She tried to think of Unni's 
home, but it reared in her mind hollow and 
glamourless. She dreaded it. “Why can't 
we go on somewhere away from all those who 
might know us? In a new place nobody will 
know who we are. You ought to be able to find 
a job in one of those factories. There should 
be others elsewhere. I can get a job, too.” 

“Yes, we’ll go away,” he assured her. He 
wouldn’t tell her the secret urge that now 
possessed him to show his brother and mother 
how he had defied their conventions and taken 
an untouchable for his wife. He had to tell them 
that he had no fear of their wrath. Otherwise 
their power over him would never be broken. 
Once he had faced them the poison of their 
malice should be made ineffectual. Only 
then would he be free. “Yes, little Cheethu, 
we’ll go away to a place where no one knows 
us. Before we do that let me first see my 
mother. Then we’ll start.” 


Unni walked up the steps of Madathil a 
little apprehensively. It was the time of the 
day when all the grown-ups would be in their 
rooms having their afternoon nap. 

He was in the house. The hall round the 
well was deserted.... He mustn’t let himself 
be enticed by the childhood memories em¬ 
bedded in the crabbed gloom of the house. 
Cheethu was waiting at the station for his 
return. He had decided to leave her behind 
because his courage failed him at the thought 
of what they might say to her. He would pay 
his respects to his mother, greet Meenakshi, 
and leave. 

Meenakshi was pouring out the tea when he 
entered the room. His mother was seated on 
the edge of the bed. 

“Hallo, Mother,” he said simply. “Hallo, 
Meenakshi. I got your letter. Mother.” 

There was no surprise on her face as 
Parvathi Amma turned towards him. A smile 
of relief quivered on her lips. “I knew you 
would come, Unni. How thin you’ve become! 
Look at all those ribs sticking out. All that 
lovely colour you had is gone. You’re almost 
black now. Come and sit down on the mat. 
Meenakshi, get another glass and some banana 
crisps.” 

“Meenakshi is no longer a little girl. She 
is a woman.” He drank the sweet hot tea. 
“A long, long time since I have had tea. 
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Nothing seems to have changed here. Every¬ 
thing is exactly as it was. I can almost tell 
the hour by the tea.” 

“There have been lots o£ changes here/’ 
said Parvathi Amma. “But we won't talk 
about them now. There’s plenty of time for 
that.” 

Unni's mind harked back to Cheethu at the 
station. She would be lonely and fearful, 
waiting for him to get back. 

“You might have written to us, Unniettan, 
just once,*’ reproached Meenakshi. It wasn’t 
easy to accept this lean youth clad in a grubby 
mundu as her brother. This wasn’t the brother 
whom she adored, whose mind only she had 
understood and whose reticences she only had 
penetrated. Once he came back to them, she 
had told herself, she would be able to talk to 
him of her secret hope, seek solace in his 
sympathy.... 

“You didn’t want any letters from me,” 
Unni joked. “Besides 1 had run away from 
home. I didn’t want anyone to know where 
I was.” 

“What did you have against us to want to 
run away?” questioned Meenakshi, Her ten¬ 
derness wouldn’t flow freely towards him. 

“You can’t explain these things, Meenakshi. 
You just go and do it.” 

“I’ll ask Rama Pattar to make your favourite 
dish — chopped mangos in sour milk with 
ground mustard and chillies,” said Parvathi 
Amma. She must restrain Meenakshi’s vexa¬ 
tion, Unni’s desertion had been too much for 
the girl. Unni had come back to her — that 
was all that mattered. 

Unni nodded grimly. “I’m not staying. 
Mother. I’ve left my wife....” 

“Your wife, Unni! Why. you’re not more 
than a boy.” 

“I’ve left her at the station. She’s not of 
your caste. She’s an untouchable.” 

“You can’t mean what you say!” Parvathi 
Amma clapped her hands to her face apd 
covered her eyes. “An untouchable. God in 
heaven. Why did you have to do this?” 

She dug her hands against the bones of her 
temples until the pain quenched the fury which 
stormed in her body. The hands, now weak 
and nerveless, loosened their grip and fell on 
to her lap. Slowly she lifted her face and gazed 
at him. His eyes stared back at her, resolute, 
almost haughty. Unni’s return, she had 
believed, would rescue her and help her to 
rehabilitate her life. That was all finished now. 
She couldn’t accept resignedly his leaving her 
again. She couldn’t let him go. “Where are 
you going?” she asked. 
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“We’ll manage somehow.” Unni had steeled 
himself to receive his mother's fuiV and abuse. 
But instead he saw only the blanched dry 
lips and the crescent of tears drenching her 
eyes. He felt no pride, no defiance. Only 
the familiar pain that had so often petrified 
him. Was all happiness inseparable from pain? 
Was it never possible to walk erect without 
casting the shadow of pain on another? He 
stepped towards his mother and laid his hand 
on her shoulder. “Mother, please forgive me.” 

“Where do you intend to go, Unni? Tell me. 
You can’t stay here, you know that.” 

“No, Mother. 1 was going to look for a 
place after leaving you.” 

The family and its furrows of conduct reced¬ 
ed from Parvathi Amma. She was all alone 
now, bound only by the promptings of I^r 
heart. She had risked before, she would risk 
again. She must protect him. She said to 
Meenakshi, “Go to Mohammed and ask him 
to get a jutka. Give him a broom and a pail 
and some rags from the chest and ask him to 
go at once to the little house in Viyyur. He 
knows where it is. Let him take Kittunni. And 
tell him I want the place cleaned out before 
it gets dark — at least the two rooms on the 
ground floor. He can take the two spare mat¬ 
tresses. We’ll follow with urns for cooking 
and so on.” 

Meenakshi listened uncomprehending. Her 
mother must be insane to talk like this. She 
opened her mouth to protest. 

“Come, Meenakshi, there isn’t any time to 
lose,” Parvathi Amma urged. “Hurry. Unni. 
you give me a hand.” 

Meenakshi went out of the room casting 
a glance of disgust at the young man who was 
her brother. How tenderly she had cherished 
his memory and defended it against the slanders 
of the others in the house. Now he had chosen 
an untouchable for his wife. How could 
Mother decide to take this creature into the 
house and live with her? 

“Why are you doing this, Mother?” asked 
Unni limply. The aggressive pride had drained 
away from him. 

Her back was arched over the wooden chest. 
Unni handed her the silver cups, plates, rose- 
sprays and spoons. She piled tliem into one 
corner of the box and covered them with 
clothes. “There isn’t much else 1 can do. 
You’ve done what you are destined to do. T 
can only hope you’ll regret it and make good. 
In the meantime, I’m your mother and I can’t 
turn you away. There’s a little more room. 
Fetch me those jars of banana crisps from the 
cupboard. They'll come in handy.” 
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The jars had gone in; the beddings were 
rolled and bound with leather straps and placed 
by the chest. 

Unni said, “I didn’t come here to wrench 
you awajr from the tharawad. Honestly, 1 had 
no intention of staying. Please don’t put your¬ 
self out for my sake. Mother.” 

“Don’t look so unhappy, Unni. 1 am also 
one of those who haven't exactly conformed. 
I, too, once challenged custom and shocked 
everyone. I didn’t expect my restlessness to 
die with me. It had to come out in one of my 
children. Perhaps it flatters me to think you 
are not staid like them. But you’ve gone too 
far, dared too much. The rest of the family 
will spit filth at us. I’m used to that. But 
you? Ah, here’s Meenakshi. Mohammed 
gone? Now you’d better change and so had 
1. Unni, you and — your wife will have to 
follow on. The jutka won’t take us all and the 
stuff. Let me tell you how to get there.” 

Meenakshi saw Govindan enter the room. 
She followed him out of the corner of her eye. 
His lips were pursed up in the usual bored 
supercilious manner of his. Immediately he 
sighted Unni his eyes seemed to empty them¬ 
selves of all expression. 

Govindan did not speak at once. The air 
of general rejoicing sickened him. It was 
typical of the women to dance round the rotter. 
“So the lost son has decided to return again,” 
he said. “Now everybody can be content and 
happy. Well, has the sojourn away from home 
taught you a little wisdom? Perhaps you’ve 
come to recognize that this unexciting house 
is not such a bad place after all. What were 
you doing during these two years?” 

“Nothing much,” said Unni. 

How he disliked the boy, Govindan thought. 
Everything about him irritated him. “Evidently, 
you haven’t quite lost your impudence. How¬ 
ever, I’ll see to that later. You will find out 
that things have changed here now. I’ will 
have no more fooling about. You can get 
down to some work. I want you to help 
Kunjan Menon with the tenants.” 

“I have to disappoint you,” Unni said 
“The path I’ve chosen leads me away from this 
house. I’ve married a girl who is an untouch¬ 
able.” 

“You married an untouchable! You have 
the audacity to stand there and announce it! 
You loathsome, degenerate creature. I 
should have known that you would never be 
capable of anything decent or creditable. Get 
out before I lose control over myself.” 

For the first time Unni’s composure was un¬ 
affected by his brother’s rage or abuse. There 
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was neither ap{>rehension nor hatred in his 
heart. Only a pitiful contempt for his brother. 
Involuntarily a smile flickered at the comers 
of his mouth. “Have I really committed such 
an enormous crime, my brother? What has 
happened to all your fine talk about what 
Gandhiji stands for? As long as it was only 
talk it was all right. And then dressing up 
in khaddar and picketing in front of shops 
were fashionable. Perhaps you would enligh¬ 
ten me; who is gutless?” 

“Come, Unni,” said Parvathi Amma, “there 
is no time to stand arguing. We must leave at 
once. 1 want to get there before it is dark. 
There's a tremendous amount of work to be 
done before the place can be made habitable. 
The jutka must have come by now.” 

“What are you talking about. Mother?” 
Govindan asked sharply. 

“I am going to the house in Viyyur. I’m 
taking Meenakshi and Unni with me.” 

“Have you gone mad?” 

“Unni has to stay somewhere. He can’t 
slay here.” 

“He has disgraced himself. He has insulted 
the family and the whole of the community. 
Why should you do anything for him? Have 
I got to remind you that there are the rest of 
us, the name of the house, to consider? You 
are the head of the house, its karanavar.” 

“I have too long worried about the house,” 
said Parvathi Amma. “No, Govindan, this 
house doesn’t need me. My room is a prison, 
the walls ooze with hatred. Unni’s coming is 
my release. Now it will all be yours. You 
can fashion it to your heart’s desire. The house 
is dead; it died when Krishnettan died. It is 
not my going that will kill it. It is you "nd 
the others that have torn the living breath out 
of it. My duty is to my children, Meenakshi 
and Unni.” 

“Have you no duty to me?” 

“You do not need me, Govindan. Your 
mother will only be a bmrden to you.” 

“Mother, please listen to me. I haven’t 
told you this before. Nobody knows about 
it. I didn’t want to speak until 1 had some¬ 
thing concrete to show. Since I came back 
from Madras I have been scouting round for 
a good job in the Government. I’ve built up 
a few influential contacts who could pull strings 
for me. I know I shan’t have to wait very 
long. But these things take time. Wc have 
never had anyone in our tharawad hold a public 
office before. We’ve been wealthy landowners. 
TTiat was all right in the old days. Our 
prestige is built on that. But now things have 
changed. Wealth alone is not enough. People 
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judge our importance by the position we hold 
in Government service. All houses of any 
worth have somebody in the service. And so 
shall we. Can you see now how vital it is 
that we should avoid scandal? You shan’t 
destroy my future, Mother.” 
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“I have no desire to destroy anything, 
Govindan. The seeds of destruction have 
already been sown. We will go away quietly, 
nobody will know. Tlie patch of light hM 
already climbed up the door. K we stay any 
longer we shan’t get there before dark.” 


CHAPTER 

9 


CHEETHU posed in front of Unni in her 
new white rowkka and mundu which reached 
to her ankles. “Your mother gave me these, 
Unni. And this gold necklace.” 

Unni rose from the mat on the floor and took 
her in his arms. “It’s gold, real gold,” she 
prattled on, fingering the necklace. “Must be 
worth a lot of money. Wouldn’t Father and 
Mother be pleased! Take it off for me, Unni, 
I want to see it properly. I didn’t look at it 
closely when your mother gave it to me down¬ 
stairs. 1 was nervous and shy. I’ve seen 
such necklaces around the necks of the Kooth- 
attil women, but only from a distance. I’ve 
never had anything like this.” 

“I should have realized that Mother would 
be good and kind to us.” Unni brushed back 
the unruly wisps of hair on her forehead. “I 
expected her to be like the others — abusive 
and merciless. She wasn’t like that at all. 
How sweet and understanding she was! Not 
one word of complaint came from her lips. She 
was so unbearably gentle. You should have 
seen her yesterday afternoon, Cheethu. I shall 
never forget it. She was our old mother again; 
the one we’d only known from hearsay. The 
proud self-willed woman who had the courage 
to strike out on her own. And with what dig¬ 
nity she stood up to their attacks. They taunted 
and screeched, but somehow their insults only 
betrayed their narrow-mindedness. As she 
walked out of the house she looked so frail 
and yet what tremendous strength seemed to 
throb in that body.” 

Unni went on, “I never really knew my 
mother, Cheethu. All I saw in her was a woman 
given to moods and tantrums, someone whose 
sharp tongue we dreaded. Nobody understood 
her. They admired her for the unconventional 
things sh^’d dope, but nobgdy loved her, and 


I don’t think she much cared whether they 
loved her or not. We were children then and 
we didn’t wish to provoke her temper. ^ 
we kept away from her as much as possible. 
Now and then she would come out of herself 
and sing to us. Then we felt she was our 
mother and forgot everything and worshipped 
her..,. How much 1 must have made her 
suffer. How callous 1 must have been. Now 
I can heal her hurt.” 

The mother and the sister had gone to bed 
early. The scraping of ash on the urns and the 
sound of the servants conversing came from be¬ 
low. Now and then when the rubbing and the 
.splash of water ceased their words sprang clear. 

“Clean out the place where she sat and ate, 
indeed!” That was the boy. “Let her bloody 
well do it herself. They’ve the nerve to expect 
me to do it. They forget I’m a Nayar. I haven’t 
touched the spot. Washed all round. They’ll 
see it tomorrow, and that will teach them that 
you don’t ask a caste Hindu to clean up her 
mess.” 

Then the Moplah spoke. “It’s all wrong. 
Can’t make out the mistress, Fancy doing a 
thing like this. We’ve all our places.” 

“You know how I used to muck about with 
Unni Mcnon. Really fond of him I was. Now 
he goes and does a thing like this! It isn’t as 
though there aren’t nice Nayar girls to choose 
ifrom. Never thought he would end up in this 
way.” 

The clanging of metal, and the voices trailed 
away. 

“We won’t stay here long, will we, Unni?” 
she asked in a whisper. He gaye no answer: 
he had fallen asleep. 

am trying to unpack,” said Parvathi 
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Amma when Unni arrived. The room was un- 
tidyJ piled on the floor round the wooden chest 
were clothes and linen and the brass vessels. 
“1 can put some of these things away in the 
cupboard. Unni, will you go to my tenants 
and tell them we’re here? You won’t have 
much rest until these things are straightened 
out.” 

“Certainly, Mother,” said Unni, watching 
her furtive eyes hastily glancing away from him 
to rest on the floor. “Mother, your generosity 
is hurting you, I can’t help seeing fliat. I’m 
grateful to you for what you have done — so 
bravely throwing up all the past. But will it 
work out right? You will never accept 
Cheethu. You can’t. Nobody has really talked 
to me since we came here. We have been civil 
to one another. But there’s no warmth. 
Meenakshi despises me, I know, but she won’t 
say it. Kuttunni — how often we’ve played 
together in the past— now he is just polite. 
And so is Mohammed. No, Mother, the sacri¬ 
fice is foolish, T was more foolish to have let 
you. There’s time yet to undo it.” 

Parvathi Amma hedged, “You’re too touchy. 
You have always been.” If she probed too 
deeply her courage might wilt. “You must 
admit the set-up is novel. We shall get used 
to it in time. You had better go before the 
sun gets hot.” 

He should never have returned home, Unni 
said to himself. He ought to have listened to 
Cheethu’s entreaties and escaped to a place 
where their identity would not be recognised. 
Instead, he couldn’t resist the longing to savour 
the discomfiture of the people at home. And 
now the shock had been administered. But 
the satisfaction of his vengefulness had yielded 
him no pleasure. The certainty grew in him 
that the most he could do would be to leave 
and thus release them. 

When he had gone Meenakshi said, “When 
is all this going to end. Mother?” 

“Forget what she was; think of what she is,” 
Parvathi said harshly. 

“What is she?” 

“Your brother’s wife. Accept her.” 

“Why should I? You know very well we 
can’t. Why must you be so blind. Mother? 
This is sheer lunacy. We’re completely isol¬ 
ated, cut off from our community. Not ope 
of them will lift a finger to do anything for 
us. We’re out-castes. We won’t be admitted 
into the temple. No Brahmin will come to 
officiate at any of our ceremonies. We won’t 
even get any servants to work for us, Kittunni 
will go, he’s waiting to speak to you. So will 
Mohammed. I know, I heard them whispering 
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in the jKcd. You must know that we can’t go 
on like this. We should never have left 
home.” 

“There are times when reason is treacherous, 
Meenakshi. Reason looks too far and too 
long. When the heart has brooded and fast¬ 
ened itself on something, keep out of reason’s 
way. The heart will give you courage.” That 
was how she won her musical training. From 
twelve to fifteen it was a fad of her mother’s. 
It would have been dropped then if her plead¬ 
ing had not worn down her mother. So it was 
kept up with a more qualified teacher until at 
twenty-one she had acquired enough mastery 
to defy everything. 

“How right Govindettan was,” said 
Meenakshi unconvinced. “You’ve taken 
leave of your senses. Otherwise you wouldn’t 
be talking in this manner. Anyway, when 
Kittunni goes who is going to do the cooking 
and all the chores?” 

Parvathi Amma relented and smiled. “You 
and I, of course,” Meenakshi’s lips were al¬ 
ready trembling with vexation. She was only 
a little girl confused by the shock of new ex¬ 
perience. It was her duty to draw the girl 
out of her vexation by her understanding. 
“Come, Meenakshi, I must comb your hair. 
It has lost, its sheen. Shall we get down to it 
this afternoon?” 

Meenakshi nodded amenably. 

“There isn’t much we can do,” Parvathi 
Amma said. “He’s young and impetuous. 
Let’s hope he will realize his error soon. But 
if we don’t give him our help now he will 
suffer too much. He may tire of her and she’ll 
go away. You must try to restrain yourself. 
You don’t like to hurt him, do you?” 


Govindan was talking to the agent, Kunjan 
Menon. “A more cursed disgusting lot than 
this family of mine you will never find,” he 
said. “They’ve got everything — wealth, a 
good home, the privilege of belonging to a 
famous house. But you have seen the way 
they behave. Their belly is all they think of. 
Until Mother took over our affairs were incred¬ 
ibly bad. What sort of thanks did they give 
her? The vile hymn of their dissatisfaction. 
And now here am I slaving to pull them out of 
chaos. It would be heartening if they showed a 
fraction of the pride T have in our old tharawad. 
Sometimes I honestly feel like chucking up the 
whole thing. 

Tired though Kunjan Menon was after 
tramping miles to collect dues from the ten- 
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ants he listened with a sort of grudging admir¬ 
ation to this vain, conceited youngster's pride 
in his home. 

Govindan continued, “And now look at 

what my brother has done. He marries this 
untouchable creature and brings her out here 
and parades her for all to see. And then works 
on Mother’s pity. I can't bring myself to 
believe that she has fallen for his bleatings and 
left this house to go and live with them. 
Meenakshi also has gone with her. What sort 
of a future will there be for the girl when this 
scandal gets about? 

“I must punish Unni for the way he 

has flouted the customs of our community. 
This is not the kind of thing that we 
can afford to ignore. 1 feel it’s my duty 

to punish him — it’s mine primarily because I 
am his brother. Punishment that he will never 
in all his life forget. Give him such a sound 
beating as will make him think twice before he 
dares to come anywhere near this house. Once 
the house shows him what they think of it he’ll 
clear out. 

“I want your help in this. Get some- 
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one to give him a good thrashing, hard miougb 
to scare him sufficiently. You can find 
his movements easily. See that the medicine 
is administered as far away from Mother’s 
house as possible. Preferably at night. Once 
he takes himself away Mother won’t have any 
excuse to stay away, and we shall get back to 
normal again. Will you do this for me?” 

Kunjan Menon let the hand drop from his 
mouth. For the time being they were equ^s, 
not master and agent. He left off his deferen¬ 
tial tone and spoke sententiously. “I don’t, of 
course, hold with these disruptive ideas 
of the Congress and Gandhi. The untouchables 
have their place in the scheme of life and 1 
am all for keeping them there.” Unni, he 
remembered, was the only person who knew 
of his past partnership with Madhavan. After 
all he had his livelihood to earn. “I agree 
with you, the boy deserves to be punished. 
He has thrown dirt on all Nayars.” 

“Will you do it?” 

“I’ll have to hire someone to do it.” 

“Don’t worry. Let me know how much,” 


CHAPTER 

10 


THE SUN had set, and in the thicket beyond 
the weU jackals had already begun to bay, 
unafraid of the light and new life that had 
come into the house. Meenakshi was going 
into the house from the kitchen. Although she 
was rather scared of their nearness she couldn’t 
tear herself away. 

Kittunni came up to her. “I’m leaving the 
banana leaves in the hall. The mistress said 
she would lay them when she was ready. 

She went into the hail to get the brass lamp 
ready for dinner. Unni came down the stairs. 
“And how is Meenakshi? You can’t forgive 
me, can you?” 

Meenakshi passed over his question. Why 
should she answer him? “You needn’t have 
come down. We would have called you when 
dinner’s ready.” She had nearly reproached 
him with her aloofness. That would have 
amounted to exhibiting her disappointment. 
She would never do that. He had dismissed 
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the past, which now meant nothing to him. 
I'hose words be spoke signified nothing. The 
friendliness they were supposed to show was 
a mockery. His heart didn’t fashion those 
words. That quickened only for that slut. He 
had scarcely spoken since his homecoming 
except to defend her. Everything he did made 
it plain that he had no time for his mother and 
sister. She was all. He had come back to 
them, but she had blinded him, stolen his 
heart and drained dry the stream of his 
memory. 

Unni was a little weary of her petulant 
intractability. On seeing him she had moved 
to- the other side of the lamp and squatted 
with her back towards him. He felt too indif¬ 
ferent to argue with her and persuade her to 
accept Cheethu. He had had enough of her ob¬ 
tuseness. It would have been so much better if 
he had never come back and brought Cheethu. 
Mother and Meenakshi could have thought 
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what they liked. Their resentment would have 
smouldered for a time and then the ash of 
time would have robbed it of life. And he 
would have dreamed of the rough-and-tumble 
intimacy of his home. 

Kittunni announced dinner. Quickly Par- 
vathi Amma stepped forward to the lamp and 
busied herself with the wicks. It was as though 
she was giving Unni the cue to fetch Cheethu. 
Unni called her. 

Cheethu appeared at the top of the stairs. 
Parvathi Amma sat down. Meenakshi waited, . 
following with her eyes Cheethu’s progress. 
She noted the private smile that was exchanged 
between Cheethu and Unni. How warm and 
intimate that exchange was. Despite its un¬ 
ostentatious brevity and restraint she could 
glimpse the gratitude and loyalty which lay 
behind it. Their devotion, in the moment that 
the corners of the mouth elongated and 
returned to the obduracy of their muteness, had 
enclosed them excluding everyone else. She 
had no access into the chrysalis of sympathy 
into which they were able so swiftly to 
retire. 

Cheethu had reached the floor and waited 
irresolute as always in their presence looking 
to Unni for reassurance. Kittunni passed her 
bringing in the rice. 

“She is not eating with us. I forbid it.” 
Meenakshi’s voice suddenly rang out. “Let 
her take her food upstairs and eat it there. 1 
am not asking our servant to serve her. If she 
doesn’t like it let her get out.” 

She then looked Unni in the eyes. “I’ll speak 
openly: I hate the very sight of you, you 
’’ypocrite and betrayer. Betrayer — that’s what 
you are. I’ll always hate you. I won’t show 
you any more mercy than you have shown us.” 
She broke out into sobs. “1 shall pray for 
your death! Why did you have to come 
back!” She dashed out of the haU Into 
her room. 

Parvathi Amma had risen from the floor. 
“She’s overwrought, the poor girl. All these 
happenings have upset her. 1 shouldn’t get 
hurt by her wild words. She’ll come round. 
You take Cheethu up into your room and I’ll 
get Kittunni to bring some food up.” 

It was the first time that the mother had 
uttered her name, said Cheethu to herself. The 
first gesture from one of them of recognition 
of her existence. The gentle helpless solici¬ 
tude touched her to tears, “Please do not ^ink 
that I came here to break up your happiness 
and home. I will go away. I should never 
have come.” Chee&u followed Unni up the 
stairs. 
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When they were in the room Unni flung his 
arms around Cheethu and held her close to 
him. Through that caress of tenderness he 
sought to comfort her. Words, he realized, 
had not the power to communicate what he 
suffered because of the cruelty of his sister. 
“Forgive me, Cheethu, for my sister’s be¬ 
haviour,” he said at last. “It's she more than 
anyone 1 counted on for a little understand¬ 
ing. Yet she is the one who hates me most 
now.” He kissed her on the forehead. “1 
ought never to have brought you here. It was 
the unkindest thing I could have done. 1 
ought to have listened to you. Then you would 
have been spared all this horrible humiliation.” 

When he released her Cheethu slumped on 
the bare floor and leaned against the bedding. 
Her dream was now but a frayed and tattered 
cloud somewhere in the fastness of her 
memory. Her foolishness had fostered it. She 
had presumed to walk into his house and to 
be accepted by his mother. She had not heed¬ 
ed the deep differences in their castes. She had 
forgotten that she was one of those whose 
proximity was enough to pollute them. Now 
she was reaping the punishment for her stupid 
audacity. 

“Don’t blame your sister, Unni,” she said. 
“1 should never have come with you. I have 
brought unhappiness to everyone. Look at 
your sister and mother. They are hurt and 
indignant. I deserve this punishment. It has 
brought me to my senses. I’U go back home, 
my little Unni, and everything will be all right 
again.” 

“You mustn’t talk like that, you silly girl. 
My sister and mother have their own ideas 
about our marriage. I can’t change them. I 
was stupid to have brought you here. I was 
carried away by what Mother did. 1 should 
have known what would happen. So, please 
forget Meenakshi’s heartless words. We will 
go away, leave all these caste-bound people 
and look for a place. I took you with me, 
Cheethu, and nothing is going to separate us. 
One thing you have to reckon with in life 
always, Cheethu. Pain. You can’t get away 
from it. Our happiness is built out of the 
hurt of others: my mother, sister, your parents. 
If we are to please them we can do so only 
by inflicting pain on ourselves. I have chosen 
you. Maybe our meeting was the will of God. 
All I want is to be with you and give you 
happiness.” He pressed his cheek against her 
shoulder. “We will leave here — tomorrow. 
We won’t say anything to anybody. Slip out 
quietly and disappear.” 
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In the hall Unni changed his mind and 
decided he would go out into the street for a 
stroll before going in to his mother. He must 
cleanse the turbid waters of his heart. What 
was right? he asked himself. Which was the 
greater hurt — his mother’s and sister’s or 
Cheethu’s? Was there no path which cut its 
way between them? 

He peered into the night. A man’s figure 
defined itself against the darkness. Probably 
someone on his way from the village a mile 
or two away. Unni slowly ambled on. The 
man had disappeared: Unni could have sworn 
that he had been walking towards him. A tiny 
swirl of fear trembled in his stomach, like the 
nodding of a leaf in the breeze. 

How stupid of him to be afraid. Unni 
smiled to himself. All because of his suspicion 
that he’d seen a man’s form. It was the future 
he should worry about: the future that those 
days had brought into being. He had dared 
to throw a bridge between the exclusive society 
of orthodox Hindus and its out-caste suburbs. 
That was an act of treachery, of betrayal, that 
could not be pardoned. Kandan’s generosity, 
Cheethu’s comradeship, Kochutti’s crusty 
kindness: these his people would never know. 
The custom of the Hindu put them outside the 
pale. And whether they were their equals in 
goodness or not they had to stay put beyond 
&e line of separation. He had heard them all, 
Kavamma, his brother, and Meenakshi now. 


S. Men on Mar at b 

The term untouchable was enough to justify 
their contempt. They were blind, and yet 
with what self-righteousness did they glory in 
the emptiness of their eyes. 

Suddenly in front of him stood the man, 
and immediately Unni felt a shower of blows 
fall on him. “Take that, you degenerate,” the 
man hissed. Blows rained on his shoulder and 
face and head. “This is to make you see that 
you don’t bring a pariah woman into a decent 
Nayar household. How dare you come here 
and sully the tradition of Hindus! So clear 
out of the neighbourhood at once. If you don’t 
you’ll get more of this medicine and 1 won’t 
be kind either, then.” 

Unni saw that little would be gained by 
speeches. He quickly charged forward aiming 
his raised knee at the man’s loins. But the 
man was quicker and struck him round the 
ear with something very hard and weighty. 
And angered by Unni’s attempt at attack he 
laid about Unni’s head mercilessly. As Unni 
collapsed to the ground the man swung his 
foot and landed a violent kick at the base of 
his chest. “So you wanted a fight, eh? That’ll 
teach you to take your medicine quietly and 
meekly.” He turned and trotted off into the 
darkness muttering, “Perhaps I was a little too 
drastic.” 

Unni tried to raise himself from the ground. 
The brackish salt-sweet taste of blood was in 
his mouth. 


CHAPTER 

11 


PARVATHI AMMA crouched beside Unni’s ready to receive. Those years of exile and 
cold, lifeless body which was laid out on a privation had done their wqrk. Now the 
mat. The smears of blood on his face and struggle was at an end. She would never learn 
body had been washed off. Little pin-heads the secret unrest that had possessed his boyish 
of clotted blood still traced the extent of the heart and driven him awav from the comforts 
wounds round the car and the neck. On the of home. 

head patches of hair still remained matted. His death was her crime. Her ego had 
The terrible weals alone stood out bluish blotted out the mother in her. She had woven 
purple. his fate and encompassed his end. Her 

She stared at the fragile undernourished attempts to make amends had been in vain, 
body. So small he was in spite of his height. So wisdom lighted up the groping mind when 
The smooth boyish lines had disappeared from it was too late. 

his face, and all that remained was a man’s Meenakshi lay huddled near the wall 
burdened face beset by knowledge he was not sobbing. “Punish me, my God, for my brutal 
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behaviour to my brother last night. I wished 
for his death. What can 1 do to wipe out the 
sin? It has coiled round my heart like a snake. 
Oh, Unniettan, forgive my selfish, unruly 
tongue. What can 1 do to win your forgive¬ 
ness, my golden brother? I adored you. I 
pined for your return, and when you came 1 
cursed your life away. I wanted you all to 
myself, 1 didn’t want to share you with any¬ 
one. Why did you not scold me, abuse me 
and make me see my stupidity?” 

Parvathi Amma listened helplessly to the 
anguish of the girl. “There’s no sense in tor¬ 
menting yourself like this, Meenakshi. What 
has happened has happened. Unni’s death 
has nothing to do with your bitter words. It’s 
the work of some spiteful hooligan. You 
ought to know that. We have done what we 
could for him.” No tears came to wash the 
dry burning in her eyes. Her jaw trembled 
while she spoke as though she were icy cold. 
Her eyes had stayed dry ever since Kittunni 
and Mohammed had gone to look for him 
and brought him in from the road. 

Kuttunni came in with some food. “You 
must eat something. You don’t achieve any¬ 
thing by starving yourself.” 

“Has Mohammed gone to inform the 
police?” 

“Yes, mistress.” 

“It’s kind of you, Kittunni, to stay on and 
do everything to help us. I would ask you not 
to leave for a little while yet.” 

“I’ll stay as long as you wish.” 

“Ask Cheethu to come down and see me. 
You won’t forget to give her some food, will 
you. Before you go open that chest and take 
out for me some money and clothes and leave 
them out.” 

All that was left to her was Meenakshi and 
Govindan. Their happiness was hers to secure. 
As for Meenakshi, she wouldn’t any longer 
fumble and grope in the alleys of the future; 
she would leave the choice of a husband to 
herself — she would not thrust one on her 
— and pray that he give her the kindness that 
would purge out of her the sense of insecurity 
to which she had been exposed all her life. 

She could never return to that house again. 
She had finished with the family forever. Her 
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sorrow had not subdued her pride. Let them 
do what they liked with the tharawad. The 
solitude of this small house would be her life 
in the future. 

She noticed that Cheethu was at the door. 
She took the money and the clothes and becK- 
oned to the girl. 

Cheethu advanced towards Unni’s body 
restraining the subs tliat choked her. She had 
seen him being brought in. Mohammed held 
the head and Kittunni the legs. The scream 
of the mother had wakened her, and when she 
saw that Unni was not beside her she knew. 
She was at the top of the stairs in no time, 
and she saw him. She had stayed there afraid 
to go down. The law of caste bound her to 
the spot where she stood. Its power over her 
was stronger than her impulse to run to him. 

Cheethu closed her eyes. She hadn't the 
courage to look. The grotesque distortion 
that his face had undergone did not terrify her. 
She had seen him stretched out like this in 
the kitchen of her home, his body afiame with 
fever, his mouth twisted with pain. For days 
she had watched over him until the flickering 
timorous smile of gratitude had become bold 
and more frequent. He lived in her and in 
the floor of her kitchen, in the trees, in the 
pitch of the hill behind her hut, in the fields 
and in the rocks on the hill. While she climbed 
the path to the top of the hiU, drifted into the 
skirting of woods to gather fuel; while the rain 
tumbled over her and washed her body; while 
she bent over the furrows in the field and 
turned the earth over; while she lay herself 
down on the kitchen floor he would be fliere, 
sometimes light-hearted and ready to lau^ 
and tease, or to talk away, unburdening his 
puzzlement to her. The trees and the hill¬ 
side would hold him until she came by, and 
then his voice and smile would sparlde for 
her. 

She opened her hands and received the 
money and clothes Parvathi Amma placed in 
them. The mother’s lips moved to speak. But 
sobs bound them and the words would not 
come. Her forlorn eyes regarded her. Those 
eyes suddenly comforted her and healed the 
humiliation of the day before. They were like 
Unni’s eyes, warm, compassionate, full of 
sweetness. 


THE END 
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And he shall turn 

( 

the heart of the fathers 
to the children, 
and the heart of the children 
to the fathers .... 

MALACHI,IV. 6 


"Tht Father: Letters to Sons and Daughters” edited by Evan Jones (intblisbed by 
Andre Deutsch Limited, London) copyright 0 , 1960 by Andre Deutsch Limited. 



THE FATHER 


Letters to Sons 
and Daughters 


Edited by Evan 


Jones 


"The Most Immediate Breath of Life...” 

Men learn to be fathers and they learn to live. They show what they have 
learned in many ways, but it is, perhaps, in letters that the male parent comes 
closer than in anything else to revealing his unprotected, undefensive self. No 
matter what he chooses to put on paper, a father’s letter contains at least a glimpse 
of his love, and of his hope. That glimpse shines through the admonition or advice 
^d helps to reveal the individual and his time. Though he be sternly moral — 
in the manner of his era — between his lines there is a clue to what makes him 
so. Thougli he be gaily casual, he may not hide his anxious watchfulness. He 
may be proud, vain, superior, or admiring — in writing to his child Itp shows 
a quality of himself revealed in nothing else he writes. 

Once Goethe wrote, “We lay aside letters, never to read them again, and 
at last we destroy the most beautiful, the most immediate breath of life, irrevo¬ 
cably for ourselv^ and for others.” And this is true. Yet how fortunate we 
arc that so many letters have survived neglect and escaped destruction — and 
that enough of these are letters from men to their children: letters that throw new 
light on £e greatness in a man by revealing him in his most fulfilling role — as 
the male parent. 

**The joys of parents are secret,” said Francis Bacon, *‘and so are their griefs 
and fears.” Yet secret or unguarded, it is such emotions that give the letters of 
fathers special interest. “My hair stands on end at the costs and charges of these 
boys,” Dickens once explod^ to a friend. “Why was I ever a fatherl Why was 
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my father ever a father!” He wrote in a moment of dire distraction, but he wrote 
honestly of what that temporary frustration made him feel. 

The relationship with sons has concerned fathers throughout history. "There 
is something about the relationship that is pretty difficult to put your fin ger 
on.” The words are Sherwood Anderson’s in a letter to his son John. “1 think 
fathers realize this and have it in their minds a good deal more than sons realize... 
It may be true of all relationships... Nothing seems fixed. Everything is always 
changing. We seem to have very little control over our emotional life....” 

Fathers are not always so successful in carrying on discussions by mail. 
There is the cry of the Restoration father who teUs his son in college, "When 
I take a journey 1 always write unto my father by every opportunity... why 
I should be thus neglected by my son I cannot imagine....” Or there is to be 
remembered the admonishment in the correspondence between F. Scott Fitzgerald 
and his daugliter: “You haven’t answered a question for six letters. Better 
do so or I’ll dock five dollars next week to show you I’m the same old meany.” 

When, in a letter, Sir Thomas assures his children that “you will please 
me most if, when there is nothing to write about, you write about that nothing 
at great length,” he is paraphrasing the appeal that Pliny the Younger made 
fourteen centuries earlier: "You say there is nothing to write about. Then 
write to me that there is nothing to write about.” For fathers, like all other 
letter writers, want most of all to find through the mails a reaction to their own 
sense of being alive. “In a man’s letters” — as Dr. Johnson said — “his soul 
lies naked.” In his letters to his children he shows a deeper self. 

It was the nineteenth-century critic. Sir Walter Raleigh, who said, “The 
chief interest of a study of the great letter writers is that it introduces us not 
to literary works, but to persons.” 

There may be some unfairness in the fact that letters which achieve durable 
form are most often those of fathers whose lives have been influential enough to 
bring them to the attention of biographers and other collectors of addenda. Certain 
it is that letters of warmth and beauty, or of wisdom or charm, are being treasured 
today — are being written today — in homes never to be searched by literary 
executors. It is not hard to find an example: 

"When life is given to a child, a ticket saying, ‘one-way travel only’, is issued 
to him for his entire life. As he grows up and begins to live his own life, 
he examines the ticket for information as to how to begin his travels. Then 
he discovers his first problem. Not one word is written down; the ticket is 
blank. The answer is — only one road for all and each must decide for himself 
how he intends to travel. Now, Sylvia, you have a full life to go yet. Please 
take my advice... be careful in your going. Don’t try to go too fast. You 
cannot make this trip twice. Don’t look back, because everyone is going one 
way and there is no return. Sometimes the road is rough. Then you should 
take time out until it clears up.” 

In this advice from an unsung parent to an unsung child, the value is 
as instantly recognizable as in any words of men whose names may shine for a 
thousand years. For the Sylvia of the letter, the value is incomparable: "Happily, 
I never destroyed it, and when the going gets rough, as he said it would, I take 
it out and re-read it, still able to benefit from his courageous philosophy.” 

A letter provides the most personal form in which words may be used 
with lasting effect on paper. "Only on paper” — and the words are Bernard 
Shaw’s — "has humanity yet achieved glory, beauty, truth, knowledge, virtue, 
and abiding love.” 

Thus in his letters a father finds the great challenge of his role — in this 
he is not merely consort to his child’s mother; he is not merely the momentary 
disciplinarian, the wielder of symbolic switches; not merely the good companion. 
In fatherly letters he cannot wholly disguise himself. 
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' As soon as a boy reaches 
the age of discretion ..." 

Gandhi Defines His Creed for Education 
in a Censored Letter : 

An interviewer once asked, “May not an artist or a poet or a great genius 
leave a legacy of his genius to posterity through his children?” On November 
20, 1924, in Young India, Gandhi replied; “Certainly not. He wiU have 
more disciples than he can ever have children.” Gandhi has often been accused 
of making life more difficult for his four sons than was necessary. “He expected 
them to be chips off the old block, but the block did not chip,” says Louis Fischer 
in his biography of the Mahatma. At the age of forty, Gandhi was serving his 
third prison term in Volksrust, South Africa, when he wrote to his second son, 
Manila!, aged seventeen. The letter was written on prison stationery which bore 
the command to write in English, Dutch, German, French or Kafir. Thus pro¬ 
hibited from using his native Gujarati, Gandhi wrote in English as follows — the 
letter is dated March 25, 1909, Gandhi's number was 777, and the censor initialled 
it two days later. 


My dear son, 1 have a right to write one letter per month 
and receive also one letter per month, it became a question 
with me as to whom 1 should write to. 1 thought of Mr. Rich 
(the editor of Indian Opinion), Mr, Polack and you. 1 chose you 
because you have been nearest my thoughts in all my reading. 

... How are you? Although 1 think that you are well able 
to bear all the burden I have placed on your sliouldcrs and that 
you are doing it quite cheerfully, 1 have often felt that you required 
greater personal guidance than 1 have been able to give you. 1 
know too that you have sometimes felt that your education was 
being neglected. Now I have read a great deal in the prison 
I have been reading Emerson, Ruskin and Mazzini. 1 have also 
been reading the Upanishads. All confirm the view that education 
does not mean a knowledge of letters but it means character 
building. It means a knowledge of duty. Our own (Gujarati) 
word literally means training. If this is the true view, and it is 
to my mind the only true view, you are receiving the best education¬ 
training possible. What can be better than that you should have 
the opportunity of nursing mother & cheerfully bearing her i.'l 
temper, or than looking after Chanchi & anticipating her wants and 
behaving to her so as not to make her feel the absence of Harilal 
or again than being guardian to Ramdas and Devadas? If you 
succeed in doing this well, you have received more than half your 
education. 

I was much struck by one passage in Nathuramji’s introduc¬ 
tion to the Upanishads. He says that the Brahmacharya stage — 
i.e., the first stage, is like die last, i.e., the sanyasin (monk) stage. 
This is true. Amusement only continues during the age of inno¬ 
cence, i.e., up to twelve years only. As soon as a boy reaches 
die age of discretion, he is taught to realise his responsibilities. 
Every boy from such stage onward should practise continence 
in thought & deed, truth likewise and the not-taking of any life. 
This to him must not be an irksome learning and practice but 
it should be natural to him. It should be his enjo 3 mient. I can 
recall to my mind several such boys in Rajkot. Let me tell you 
that when I was younger than you are my keenest enjoyment was 
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to nurse my father. 01 amusement after I was twelve, 1 had little 
or none. If you practise the three virtues, if they become part of 
your life, so far as 1 am concerned you will have completed your 
education — your training. Armed with them, believe me you 
will earn your bread in any part of the world and you wilt have 
paved the way to acquire a true knowledge of the soul, yourself 
and God. This does not mean that you shd not receive in- 
stmction in letters. That you shd Sc you are doing. But it is a 
thing over which you need not fret yourself. You have plenty of 
time for it and mter all you are to receive such instruction in 
order that your training may be of use to others. 

... Do give ample work to gardening, actual digging, hoeing, 
etc. We have to live upon it in the future. And you shd be 
the expert gardener of the family. Keep your tools in their res¬ 
pective places and absolutely clean. In your lessons you shd 
give a great deal of attention to mathematics and Sanskrit. The 
latter is absolutely necessary for you. Both these studies arc diffi¬ 
cult in after life. You will not neglect your music. You shd 
make a selection of all good passages, hymns and verses, whether 
in English, Gujarati or Hindi and write them out in your best hand 
in a book. The collection at the end of a year will be most 
valuable. All these things you cap do easily if you are methodical. 

Never get agitated and think you have too much to do and then 
worry over what to do first. This you will find out in practise 
if you are patient and take care of your minutes. I hope you are 
keeping an accurate account as it should be kept of every penny 
spent for the household. 

... Please tell Maganlalbhai that I would advise him to read 
Emerson’s essays. They can be had for ninepence in Durham. 

There is a cheap reprint out. These essays are worth studying. 

He shd read them, mark the important passages and then finally 
copy them out in a notebook. The essays to my mind contain 
the teaching of Indian wisdom in a western guru. It is interesting 
to see our own sometimes thus differently fashioned. He should 
also try to read Tolstoy’s Kingdom of God is within you. It is 
a most logical book. The English of the translation is very simple. 

What is more Tolstoy practises what he preaches.... 

And now I close with love to all and kisses to Ramdas, 

Devadas & Rami. 

from 

Father 


In 1916, Manilal lent his brother, Harjlal, who was struggling to become 
a businessman in Calcutta, some Gandhi funds that had been left in his charge. 
When ffie Mahatma discovered this, he ordered Manilal to apprentice himself 
to a hand spinner and to not use the Gandhi name. After this period of penance, 
Manilal was sent off to South Africa to edit Indian Opinion, and after that was 
permitted only occasional visits with his family. “The longest period I was 
able to spend in India, and most of it with father,” Manilal told Louis Fischer, 

“was the whole of 1945 and half of 1946. Those were precious months_ 

He was always forgiving, though he was a very severe taskmaster.” Gandhi 
never used his influence to help his children. When Harilal’s business ventures 
brought a protest from an investor “whose respect for Mahatmaji had led him 
to become a share-holder,” Gandhi disavowed any responsibility. “Men may¬ 
be good,” he wrote, “not necessarily their children.” 
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"... the very wise, if any such there are ...” 

Jawaharlal Nehru Sends a Present from Prison 
to his Daughter : 

There were some ironic differences between Gandhi and Nehru, though both 
spent much of their lives in jail. The seven terras Nehru served before he was 
fifty gave him considerable time for writing. Many of the letters he wrote from 
his cell were to his daughter — whom he encouraged in every way possible — 
who grew up to become his hostess when he was made Prime Minister: and whom 
he here addresses as “Priyadarshini”, which means “Dear to the si^t”. 


Central Prison, Naini 
October 26, 1930 

For Indira Priyadarshini on her thirteenth birthday. 

On your birthday you have been in the habit of receiving 
presents and good wishes. Good wishes you will have in full 
measure, but what present can I send you from Naini Prison? 
My presents cannot be material or solid. They can only be of 
the air and of the mind and spirit, such as a good fairy might 
have bestowed on you — things that even the hi^ walls of prison 
cannot stop. 

You know, sweetheart, how I dislike sermonizing and doling 
out good advice.... I am quite sure that there is no danger of 
my ever bursting with too much wisdom and so there is no need 
for me to wear copper plate or armour.... If 1 am so limited 
in wisdom, how can I pose as a wise man and distribute good 
advice to others? And so I have always thought that the best 
way to find out what is right and what is not right, what should 
be done and what should not be done, is not by giving a sermon, 
but by talking and discussing, and out of discussion sometimes a 
little bit of truth comes out. 1 have liked my talks with you 
and we have di.scussed many things, but the world is wide and 
beyond our world lie many other wonderful and mysterious worlds 
so none of us need ever be bored or imagine, like the very foolish 
or conceited.., that we have learned everjrthing worth learning 
and become very wise. And perhaps it is as well we do not 
become very wise; for the very wise, if any such there are, must 
sometimes feel rather sad that there is nothing more to learn. 
They must miss the Joy of discovery and learning new things 
the great adventures that all of us who care to may have.... 

Good-bye, little one, and may you grow up into a brave' 
soldier in India’s service. 

With all my love and good wishes, 


When she was twenty-four, Indira herself was sent to prison for following 
her father’s political footsteps. She once said, “My public life started at the 
age of three. I have no recollection of playing games, or playing with other 
children. My favourite occupation as a sm^l child was to deliver thunderous 
neeches to the servants, standing on a high, table.” In 1959, still following 
course set by her father, she was elected President of the Indian National 
ress, the largest democratic body in the world. 
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"... omission ... neither Oxford 
nor Cambridge can parallel ..." 

A Son Goes Off to College and Fails to Write 
His Father : 

The Civil War in England disturbed the lives of rich and poor alike, including 
the distinguished Verney family. The fortunes of Charles I brought exile and 
poverty to Sir Ralph Verney, and his son Edmund, as a result, was cheated of a 
college education. With the Stuarts back in power, however, Edmund saw to 
it that his own son was duly accepted at Oxford. The younger Edmund Vem^ 
seems to have been less enthusiastic about matriculation than his father. 


London, 22 January, 1685 

Child, 

I shall be very joyful to hear of your safe arrival at Oxford, 
according to my kind wishes which attended you all the way 
for your prosperous journey. 

I have this day sent you (by Thomas Moore the Oxon 
carrier) all your things mentioned in this enclosed note, except your 
old camelot coat, which 1 did not think you would need nor 
worth sending; your old hat I did not send neither, for it is so 
bad that I was ashamed of it. AU your new things I bought you 1 
put into a new box locked up and well corded up, and the key 
of this box I have also here-enclosed for you. But for the key 
of your trunk 1 could not find it, and it’s no matter, for that lock 
is nothing worth, and Tom made a shift to lock it with a key 
of mine, and it is well corded besides. 

In your old breeches which are in your new box, you will 
find your five laced bands (the sixth you carried with you) and a 
new pair of laced cuffs, and your two guineas in your fob, and 
a new knife and fork in your great pocket. And so God bless 
you, and send you well to do. 

I am your loving father, 
Edmund Verney 


In your trunk I have put for you 
18 Seville oranges 
6 Malaga lemons 

3 pounds of brown sugar 

1 pound of white powdered sugar made up in quarters 
1 lb of brown sugar candy 
’ i of a lb of white sugar candy 

1 lb of picked raisins, good for a cough 

4 nutmegs 

When a week passed without a word — of thanks or anything else — Father 
Verney was vexed indeed. 


29 January, 1685 

ChUd, 

Mr. Palmer had a letter from his son at Oxford last Saturday 
morning very early, and my cousin Denton Nicholas wrote to his 
parents from Wycombe and again from Oxford since his last 
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arrival. And when I take a journey 1 always write unto my 
father by every opportunity a perfect diurnal of my voyage and 
what else occurs worthy of remark. 1 writ to you a letter this 
day seven-night when I sent your trunk and box, but never had 
any answer nor account from you since, which is such a piece 
of omission in you, to say no worse, that I believe neither Ouord 
nor Cambridge can parallel. For why I should be thus neglected 
by my son 1 cannot imagine: indeed 1 look upon it as an ill 
omen, that you should commit such a gross solecism at your first 
entrance into the University against your loving father. 


The following year, Edmund Verney, Jr., was guilty of another solecism. His 
father received a complaint from the boy’s tutor about his cutting classes, and 
promptly demanded an explanation “by the next post”. 



. ..to be preferred to all. 
pleasures and treasures .. 


Catherine the Great Is Instructed 
in the Behaviour of a Wife ; 

A comet streaked across the dark Latvian night as the carriage bearing an obscure 
fourteen-year-old German princess and her ambitious mother pressed on towards 
St. Petersburg. To Sophie Auguste Frederickc of Zerbst, soon (because of the 
intrigues of Frederick the Great) to be Catherine of Russia, the comet was real 
and unforgettable. Not so the letter the girl had been given by her father, 
Prince Christian August. She dutifully thanked him for his “gracious instruc¬ 
tions”, and promptly put them out of her mind. Catherine’s parent had mads 
his letter as formal as possible, addressing her in the third person in an effort 
to underscore the rigidity of the obligations his daughter must assume as the 
consort of a Russian ciown prince. 


(February 17441 

To Princess Sophie Auguste Frederickc. 

Next to the Empress, her Majesty, she has to respect the 
Grand Duke above all as her Lord, Father, and Sovereign; and 
withal to win by care and tenderness at every opportunity his 
confidence and love. Her Lord and His will are to be preferred 
to all the pleasures and treasures of the world; and do nothing 
which he dislikes or which cause him only a little pain; and still 
less to insist on her own will. 
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Never to enter into familiarity or badinage, but always have 
respect as much as possible. 

To re^d the domestics and favourites of her Lord with a 
gracious mien; not to demand the services of her Lord but ever 
to respond to the favour and love <A her Lord. 

To speak with no one alone in the audience chamber and to 
conduct herself always according to etiquette there. 

To detest and avoid playing cards for high stakes, which 
is a mark of avarice and self-interest. 

To take charge herself of the pocket money which may be 
given her, to guard it and pay it out gradually to a servant on 
an atxount, in order that she may not submit herself to the trus¬ 
teeship of a governess; to employ it for her use and her pleasure, 
and with it to do good, in order that she may win for herself 
and not for others instead of her the love and inclination of her 
dependents. 

To intercede for no one, because one may not understand 
the laws and a one-sided report cannot be trusted, and the side 
discriminated against becomes a disgruntled enemy; and he whom 
one helps out with such intercessions forgets the good deed and goes 
and sins again. 

Especially to enter into no affairs of government in order 
not to irritate the Senate. 


Four months after her husband became Czar Peter III, Catherine entered 
into the affairs of government as head of a conspiracy. Two months later, she 
was Russia’s sole sovereign. 



" Well, my boy, I think that is 
better than being king.’' 


Damon Runyon Writes a Temperance Letter : 

* 

Damon Runyon, Jr., has in a fine book told of his relationship with his 
lather and of his own fight against alcoholism. Father and son had been at 
odds for many years after Damon Runyon’s divorce from his first wife. Damon, 
Jr., had followed his father into the newspaper business and had discovered the 
burden of carrying a famous name. • Succumbing to the comfort he found in 
liquor, he lost one job after another until, at twenty-six, he joined Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and later reported this fact to his father. “1 told him I didn't 
know what his reactions would be to virtual public admission of my plight, but 
that I was convinced it was my only hope for tomorrow and I was going to 
stick to it regardless of what he thought.... My report brought a quick reply 
from my father with the story of his own battle with the bottle.” 
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July 3, 1945 

My Dear Son: 

I was delighted to hear from you and greatly relieved as 1 
did not know just where you were or what you were doing. 

To say that I am pleased with your good report is putting 
it very mil^y. It is the best news 1 have heard in a long time. 

I think the samples of your work that you sent are excellent 
reporting with a swell human interest touch. 1 have always 
thought you could write and it has always been my hope that you 
would curry on what 1 think is an honorable name in the news¬ 
paper game, the greatest profession in the world. 

You will improve the more you write. Good writing is 
simply a matter of application but 1 learned many years ago that 
words will not put themselves down on paper in dreams or in 
conversations. 

You have been on my mind a great deal lately. Mary 
(Runyon’s daughter) and I were having dinner at Lindy’s one night 
recently and I wrote her a note (my only means of communication 
with people now) saying I wondered where you were. 

“I have been thinking of him all day,” she said. “It’s his 
birthday.” 

She was as pleased as I with your letter.... 

I know more about Alcoholics Anonymous than you might 
think. I read a great deal about the organization and 1 had 
several contacts with active participants on the Pacific Coast. One 
worked at Fox when I was making Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 

I think it may be one of the great movements of all time and 
1 am extremely pleased that it has aroused your interest. 

Surely by this time you must have learned that you were not 
cut out for a drinking man. Drinking is not hereditary as some 
rumpots like to alibi, but I think there are certain strains that 
are alergic to alcohol and you seem to carry that strain. 

You ask me about my own experiences. I quit drinking 
thirty-five years ago in Denver and have not had a drink since. 

1 quit because 1 realized that 1 got no fun out of drinking. Liquor 
only gave me delusions of grandeur that got me into trouble. It 
never made me happy and bright and sparkling as it does some 
people. It made me dull and stupid and quarrelsome. It made 
me dreadfully ill afterwards. I did not have the constitution to 
drink. It rendered me helpless. It destroyed my pride, my 
sense of decency. 

I quit because I saw that I was not going to get anywhere 
in the world if 1 didn’t, and I wanted to go places. I was sorely 
tempted many times, usually in moments of elation over some 
small triumph or when I was feeling sorry for myself, a strong 
characteristic of the drinker, but I managed to stand it off. ‘ 

It was never taking that first drink that saved me. 

1 had to endure loneliness and even derision as a result of 
my abstinence for some years but it eventually became a matter 
of such general knowledge that no one pressed me to take a 
drink any more and finally 1 became positively famous for hanging 
out with drunks and never touching a drop. 

We could have saved many a great career with an organiza¬ 
tion like the A.A.’s in the old days when a lush was tunned 
even more than he is today. 

You stick to your organization and try to hdp othn* 
fellows unfortunate enough to be under the spell of old John 
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Barleycorn. No good ever comes of drinking and I don’t think 
any bad ever comes of not drinking. 

So much for my temperance lecture, except that I have only 
a little time left as you may surmise from my ailment, (canc^) 
but I wUl go happy if 1 know that you have conquered your 
enemy. If you have gone eight months without drinking, you 
would be a fool to ever start again, knowing what you know. 

I will be sixty-five in October. I get around all right and 
feel pretty well but I live under a shadow. I have to see the 
doctor every week. 1 do my daily column and a Sunday feature 
and last month I wrote two fiction stories for Colliefs. 

I have to keep plugging away at an age when 1 thought 1 
would be in retirement, because my illness practically broke me. 
I went to Hollywood at a salary of over $2,000 (Rs. 9,500) a week 
largely as a matter of satisfying my vanity — I thought it was 
wonderful to be able to command that kind of income at sixty-three 

— forgetting that it only added to my normal income and in¬ 
creased my taxes. 

Well, the upshot was the government taxes took most of it, 
and when I became ill and the big money was shut off entirely 
the doctors and the hospitals cut up what was left. 1 am now 
living not only on borrowed time but practically on borrowed 
money. But having seen others similarly afflicted 1 know that 
1 have no kick coming. 

Your A.A.’s should give you something you never had-- 
sympathy for your fellow man. It was not your fault that you 
didn’t have it. It was just the way you were gaited. 

That is one element a writer must have to be a good writer 

— sympathy. What we call “Heart”- 

I will not again write to you at this len^h. But I am so 
glad to hear that you are getting along all right. I am a little 
windier than usual. 

I am quite pleased that we are in opposing papers. I have 
been in the Enquirer and on for years — usually off. You 
are with a fine outfit, the Scripps-Howard. I think it is better for 
a young writer than any other. The kind of work you are doing 
is exactly the kind you need because it gives you human contact 
and a knowledge of how people live. 

You say diat you don’t know if you will ever be anything 
more than a better dian average reporter. Well, my boy, I think 
that is better &an being king. I do indeed. 

Mary sends h^ love arid I sign myself in deepest affection. 

Dad 
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...I speak to you across the 
years which lie between us..." 

A Soldier of World War II Defines His Faith 
to an Unborn Child : 


Robert A. Keyworth of Norwalk, Connecticut, joined the American Army in 
August, 1942, and became an Aviation Cadet. Eight months later, while in train¬ 
ing at Maxwell Field, Alabama, he wrote the following message to his unborn child. 
“It best describes,” said Harry E. Maule in The Book of War Letters, “the 
heroic attitude of the youth of die country who were brou^t up in an atmosphere 
of cynicism and disillusionment.” 


Maxwell Field, Ala. 

April, 1943 

Dear Son: I have no way of knowing as 1 write this, that you, my 
yet unborn child will be a boy. It is just that I find myself thihking 
of you as a boy and so, if you turn out to be a little lady, you 
must forgive your dad, for 1 will cherish you as 1 do your mother. 
1 hope and pray that, at some future, happier time, when you 
are old enough to understand, I will be able to read you this 
myself. It may be, though, that you must read diese lines alone 
and this is my reason in writing them. 

The country that will in a few short weeks claim you as one 
of its newest citizens is fighting for its national existence. Your 
mother waits alone at home to bring you into the world while 
your father prepares for whatever may be his share of the combat 
which lies ahead. The risks are great and, though my comrades 
in uniform laugh with me as we joke of the futvure danger, still in 
each of our hearts is the quieting knowledge that some day soon 
we must prepare ourselves to face the final act of death. 

That we can laugh now is a high tribute to the many reasons 
we have found to thus prepare ourselves and move forward in 
hope and courage. 

Twenty-five years ago, when 1 was born, the world was also 
at war. I grew up during the peace that followed, totally unware 
of the pain and sacrifice that nad gone into the winning of that 
peace, however brief it may have been. I learned to sneer, with 
other schoolboys, at that merely preliminary battle “to make the 
world safe for Democracy.” Not even knowing what Democracy 
meant, I repeated that phrase with words of scorn. War is for 
fools, I maintained. If they’d had any sense the whole thing coidd 
have been avoided. They wanted war! ^ 

In this matter, my son, my ignorance equalled my ego. This 
was the state of mind I found myself in when the men who now 
seek to destroy my country — and yours — plunged my world into 
the horror of total war. In what a short space of time did I 
discover what it meant to live in a free world! 

I speak to you across the years which lie between us so 
that you will not be a partner to Ae derision and contempt in 
which many of your contemporaries will, inevitably, hold my 
generation. This fi^t we pursue is for you who will follow, for, 
in the winning of it, many of us will have lost all that gives to 
life its savour. We want only, at the close of it, to return to 
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whatever is left of the world we knew and finish out our time 
in peace. 

Even as I write these lines the dreams of many men are 
fading in their hearts, supplanted by the nightmare of war and all 
that war can mean to a man and a woman. These are the dreams 
we hold so dear, which we are so reluctant to let go, that are 
the very reason we seek to destroy our enemies at whatever cost. 
For these dreams of ours and of tlie men and women who came 
before us, built this country. They made your country, my son, 
the last asylum for the decent man who desires, not the sun but 
only a chance to work for a place in it. The men we fight would 
keep us chained in the shadow of their false greatness and so we 
oppose our strength to theirs. In this way we give to you who 
come after your chance to dream as we were offered our own. 

Foigetting all else, son, remember what I say to you now. 
The Army in which I am a soldier provides a Corps of Chaplains 
to minister to the spiritual need of all men in uniform wherever 
on the globe they may find themselves. These men of God have 
given to me two words on which to base my courage and my 
hope of a better time. These simple words encompass all that 
1 know, all that I would be able to tell you in ten thousand others. 
Accept them, use them each day that you live in all your dealings 
with people and situations and yours will be the happy life. 
They are; Have faith. 

Away from your mother I am lonely and sad and the knowl¬ 
edge that I cannot be close to her when you draw your first breath 
gives me the greatest anguish I have ever known. My father and 
mother are old and frightened by the world’s madness and are also 
alone. I know, that could I be with them, their pain would 
ease and their hearts lift. What, then, sustains me? Only my 
faith, for it has created between those I love and myself a tre¬ 
mendous bond, possessed of such strength that nothing can alter 
it. In this I find all my strength, all my courage, all my hope. 

My faith allows me to look forward to the wonderful years 
that will come for us with victory and to the good things we will 
share together. God grant that this will be so. If it be otherwise 
then you must dream my dreams, fulfill your ambitions as I sought 
to fulfill my own, find the peace, the happiness, which I have 
only touched upon. Whatever happens, my son, may my blessing 
and that of God protect you and keep you. 

Your Father 


THE END 
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The Story — 

Keith Stewart, a quiet, contented, middle-aged engi¬ 
neer, lives with his wife, Katie, in a London suburb 
where he potters about in his toolroom and makes a 
modest living writing for a little magazine called 
Miniature Mechanic, Keith and Katie are delighted to 
have their ten-year-old niece, Janice, stay with them 
when Keith's sister, jo, and her husband. Commander 
John Dermott, a retired naval officer, set sail for the 
South Pacific and Canada in their small yacht, Shear- 
water. Before the Dermotts leave, Keith helps his 
brother-in-law seal a water-tight copper box contain¬ 
ing Jo’s jewel case Into the concrete flooring of the 
yacht. Only later, after a hurricane drives the yacht 
aground off the Marakota Islands near Tahiti and Com¬ 
mander Dermott and his wife are drowned, does Keith 
discover Dermott’s plan to beat the British currency 
regulations. Jo’s jewel case contains their fortune — 
£26,000 In diamonds. In their wills, the Dermotts 
bequeathed this fortune to young Janice. But the dia¬ 
monds lie in the copper box ... the box is embedded 
in concrete, wrecked on a lonely coral reef twelve 
thousand miles from Keith’s comfortable toolroom... 
and he is the sole trustee. 


"Trustet from the Toolroom" by Nevil Shute (pidrUshea by Hememann, London) copyright1960 by Heather 
felicity Honoay and Union Trustee Company of Limited. Executors of the Estate of Nevil Skute Norway, 
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HAPTER FOUR 

Peter James Sanderson was a navigator witli what to do for the best,” he said, and he 
the British Overseas Airways Corporation, proceeded to tell Mr. and Mrs. Sanderson 
He lived in South Ealing, convenient to Lon- about John and Jo and Shearwater. The navi- 
don Airport, and at that time he was working gator said softly, “I remember reading about 

the London-Karachi sector of the Eastern this ” 

route, flying in Britannias. This gave him “Marokota was the name of the island they 
about a fortnight of each month at home with got wrecked on,” Keith told him. “It’s not 
his young wife and baby, and plenty of time marked on our atlas, but seems like it’s some- 
for his hobby, which was model engineering, where near a place called Tahiti or Papeete 
He was a devoted reader of the Miniature or something. Sometimes they say one, and 
Mechanic every week. He had fitted up a sometimes the other.” 

workshop in a garden shed, and in it he had “Tahiti is an island,” said the navigator, 

built a Stuart Turner steam engine and two of “Quite a big French island. In the Pacific. 
Keith Stewart’s designs, the 5 c.c. Hornet Papeete is the town on it. Wait a minute, I 
single-cylinder compression ignition engine think I’ve got a chart here that would show 
with its built-in reduction gear, and the more it.” 

ambitious 20 c.c. Gannet four-cylinder hori- Maps and charts were his speciality, the 
zontally opposed four-stroke engine. He had tools of his trade, and he had acquired a con- 
exhibited the latter at the annual exhibition of siderable private store. He pulled out a blue 
the Ealing and District Model Engineering volume, the Pacific Islands Pilot, and consul- 
Society which had been judged by no less an ted it. “Nine nine two,” he said. “I haven’t 
authority than Keith Stewart, and he had re- got it. But seven eight three — I know I’ve 
ceived a bronze medal from the hands of the got that somewhere.” He pulled out the bottom 
great man himself. He treasured this medal drawer of a long chest, rummaged, and pulled 
and valued it more hi^ly than any of his out a chart and laid it on the top of the chest, 
professional certificates. “Well, there’s Tahiti,” he said. “Now, Maro- 

It was therefore with surprise and pleasure kota.” He turned again to tihe Pilot and cx- 
that he received a telephone call from Keith tracted the latitude and longitude of the 
Stewart asking if he could come round and island. He laid these off upon the chart with 
have a word with him, “Of course,” he said, jmncil and parallel ruler, and marked the posi- 
^‘Any time you like, Mr. Stewart. Now? tion widi a little ^ncil cross.* “There’s your 
That’s fine. As a matter of fact, I was just Marokota,” he said. “About three hundred 
reading about your Congreve clock, but I'd sea miles more or less due east of Tahiti.” 
rather talk to you yourself.” Keith Stewart studied the chart. He had 

He hung up and went to tell his wife of the never seen one before, but he had heard about 
honour that was to befall them, and she was them, and he was a technician. “All these 
duly impressed, and hurried to make some hot little bits of figures,” he said. “Th^ mean 
scones for tea. • depths?” 

Over the scones and tea Keith Stewart **Depths in fathoms,” said Mr. Sanderson, 
unburdened himself partially. “Fm in a kind % “A fathom is six feet.” 
of an awkward position, and I don’t know*'^ Keith nodded, and stood looking at the 
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chart. He pulled out a packet of Players and 
offered one to his host. '‘How would a chap 
set about getting out there?” he asked. “I 
mean, there’s things to be done — the grave, 
and that. 1 don’t kind of like to let all that 
go, if you understand me. If it was just over 
the way, in France — well, of course one 
would go there and see every^ing done ri^t. 
What would it cost to get to a place like 
that?” 

The navigator stood in thought. "By air, 
tourist, it might cost about three hundred 
pounds. You might be able to do it for a 
little less by sea. Perhaps two hundred.” 

“That’s just for the one way?” 

Mr. Sanderson nodded. “The return fare 
would be double.” 

Keith Stewart said, “I was afraid that that 
might be the size of it. The Miniature Mecha¬ 
nic doesn’t pay that sort of wage packet.” 

“You feel it’s very important that you 
should go there to tidy things up?” 

The engineer nodded. “Yes, I do. But 
there’s things you just can’t do, and that’s all 
about it.” 

“They talked for a little while. Finally the 
navigator said, “Take that chart, if it’s any 
good to you. Let me have it back when you’ve 
done with it.” 

Keith Stewart said good-bye and walked off 
down the street in the grey dusk, the chart 
under his arm. Mr. Sanderson watched him 
go from the front door, and went back into 
his sitting-room, where his wife was clearing 
away the tea. “What did you think of him?” 
he asked her. 

“I liked him,” she said. “He’s a very genuine 
little man.” 

“That’s what I thought,” he replied. 

“He didn’t mind a bit telling you straight 
out that he hadn’t got the money to go out 
to the Pacific.” 

“I know,” he said. He leaned agairist the 
mantelpiece in thought. “Of course,” he said, 
“there are ways.” 

“Ways to get to Tahiti without any money?” 

“Of course, there are,” he said smiling. 
“People get all over the world without any 
money.” 

“How, Peter?” 

“In aircraft, when the load factor’s a bit 
down,” he said. “It’s just a question of work¬ 
ing the right racket.” 

Two ni^ts later he rang up Keith Stewart. 
“I don’t know if this is any good to you,” he 
said. “Do you remember a chap call^ Oliver 
Thom, who had a model of the Petrolea loco¬ 
motive in the Ealing and District eidiibition?” 
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“1 remember him,” said Keith. “Fair-haired 
chap, shortish, with glasses. Works at Black- 
bushe airport or somewhere.” 

“'Ihat’s the chap,” said Mr. Sanderson. 
“He’s chief storekeeper to Albatross Airways. 
1 used to work for Albatross before 1 got into 
the Corporation. He thinks a lot of you.” 

“Nice of you to say that,” muttered Keith. 

“Weil,” said the navigator, “the point is 
this. Albatross have a job coming up to fly 
a generator rotor to a ship that’s stuck at 
Honolulu, the Cathay Princess, fifteen thou¬ 
sand tons. She’s a tanker, I believe. She can’t 
move till she gets this rotor, and she’s costing 
the owners God knows how much a day. 
They’ve got to make a new one up in Lanca¬ 
shire, and Albatross are flying it to Honolulu 
one day next week. They’re sending it in one 
of their D.C.6b. freighters, but it won’t be a 
full load. It struck me that it might be possible 
to wangle you a ride.” 

Keith was startled. “To Honolulu?” 

“Yes.” Distances meant nothing to the navi¬ 
gator; one day he would be in Singapore and 
the next in Sydney. The world to him was a 
succession of indifferent hotels united by long, 
dreary stretches of cloud. 

“How far would that be from Tahiti?” 

“About two thousand five hundred sea miles. 
It’s not very close, but it’s a good deal closer 
than you are now.” 

“Can one get from Honolulu to Tahiti?” 

“Ah, now,” said the navigator, “that may 
be the snag. I can tell you this much — 
there’s no air line. You’d think there must 
be some sort of shipping line, but, honestly, 
I just don’t know. It could be that you’d have 
to find out that in Honolulu. Mr. Thom told 
me that the aircraft would go straight through 
by way of Frobisher and Vancouver, and that 
it would load the generator rotor at Speke. 
Well, Speke to Honolulu must be close on thirty 
hours, so the crew would want at least forty- 
eight hours rest before starting home. There 
should be plenty of time in Honolulu for you 
to find out about sea passages to Tahiti. If 
there aren’t any, then you could come home 
again with Albatross. The machine’s got to 
come back empty, as I understand it.” 

“You don’t think they’d want any money?” 
asked Keith, still a little dazed. 

“You’d have to talk to Oliver Thom,” said 
Mr. Sanderson. “There may be some account¬ 
ant in Albatross who’d cut up rough, but I 
don’t see why there should be. After all, if 
a journalist wanted to go and write up the 
trip and Albatross Airways, they’d take him 
fast enou^. You’re a journalist, aren’t you?” 
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“1 suppose so/* said Keith uncertainly. 

“Well, there you are!” I'hey talked a little 
more, and Mr. Sanderson gave Keith the 
address and telephone number of Mr. Thorn, 
and rang off. 


Keith Stewart hung up, and went down to 
his workshop to sit down at his desk. He 
had Janice’s school atlas there, and he traced 
the route so far as he was able. Speke — he 
did not know where that was, nor had he 
heard of it before; it would be somewhere in 
the North because the generator rotor was being 
made in Lancashire. Somewhat to his surprise 
he found Frobisher Bay without difficulty, but 
it was in Baffin Land, up further north than 
Hudson Bay. Ihen to Vancouver; he knew 
where that was. And then to Honolulu, girls 
in grass skirts and not much else. He knew 
about Great Circle courses, and though he had 
not got a globe he could visualise this as the 
shortest route. Besides, when Jo had been 
speaking to Katie about Janice’s journey, she 
had mentioned that the aeroplane went near 
to the North Pole. 

He had never been out of England. It was 
incredible that he should even be contemplating 
such a journey, with all its expense, all its 
uncertainties. He would have to have a pass¬ 
port, and he had no notion how to set about 
getting such a thing. Still, he knew that the 
bank manager would tell him. He would 
have to have money, quite a lot of money, for 
if he succeeded in getting to Tahiti from Hono¬ 
lulu that would cost a lot. Then he would 
have to pay his own fare back to England. 
That might perhaps be possible if he were to 
find the diamonds. But if he didn’t, then he 
would be stranded out there, in this outlandish 
place, Papeete. He thought perhaps that he 
could rai.se about a hundred pounds without 
increasing the mortgage on the house. But 
Katie would have to know. 

If he took a hundred pounds from their bank 
account it would drain it to the very bottom, 
to the utmost limit of overdraft that the bank 
manager would allow. There was a little 
money owing to him from the Miniature 
Mechanic, perhaps about fifteen pounds. Katie, 
in theory at any rate, could carry on for a 
month or two upon her salary to meet the liv¬ 
ing expenses of Janice and herself; they had 
just paid the school fees for the coming term. 
Without his earnings they could not pay off the 
debt upon the house, or maintain anything; 
thev could not paint the windows or replace 
sheets or blankets or pillow-cases or clothes. 
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If he were to take a hundred pounds and go 
oS on a trip like this, Katie would be down to 
the barest of bare bedrock. 

He got up and walked about the workshop, 
uncertain in his mind. Presently it occurred 
to him that by his movements he might be 
waking Janice, who slept in the little room oft 
the workshop that once had been the scullery. 
He opened the door gently, and looked in. 
Janice was sleeping deeply, the plastic duck 
on the table by her side perched hazardously 
on its basket-work nest stabilised by the weight 
of the metal eggs. She had thrown the bed¬ 
clothes oft from her shoulders and one arm 
was out. The room was cold; he went over 
to the bed and gently put the arm inside and 
tucked the bedclothes up around her shoulders. 
She did not wake, and he went back into the 
workshop, closing the door softly behind him. 

The diamonds must be in the jewel case, 
safely buried in the lump of concrete that had 
once been Shearwater. It was the only place 
where they could be. It was just a matter 
of someone going there and getting them, with¬ 
out attracting too much attention. And he 
was the trustee. 

He sat down at his desk again, irresolute. 
Suppose he didn’t go. With the help of Mr. 
Sanderson and Mr. Thorn and Albatross Air¬ 
ways he might have enough money to get there 
— just — but he certainly hadn’t got enough 
money to get back. He would be leaving 
Katie with little or no money for an indefinite 
time, with Janice to look after. John Dermoti 
and his sister Jo wouldn’t have wanted him to 
do that.... If he didn’t recover her little for¬ 
tune, well, Janice would be all right. Katie had 
said that they could manage, and Katie knew. 
She’d have to work like any other girl as soon 
as she could leave school; probably Mr. Buck- 
ley would give her a job in the shop. It would 
be just as if she was their own daughter. She’d 
never be a fine lady, but who wanted to be a 
fine lady these days, anyway? 

He sat there in mental torment, knowing 
that he couldn’t take it that way. Unless he 
made a real effort to get back .what belonged 
to her, he’d never be able to look at her with¬ 
out feeling ashamed of himself. He’d never 
be able to think of John and Jo without feeling 
ashamed of himself. They had made him the 
trus.tee. But, dear Lord, what was Katie 
going to say about it all? He went upstairs 
presently, conscious of a bad half hour ahead 
of him, Katie was still up, sitting by the fire 
knitting something for Janice and looking at 
the television. He sat down opposite her, and 
said, “I’ve got something I want to talk about.” 
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know what that is,” she remarked, tum> 
ing off the set. 

*‘What’s that?” he asked, startled. 

She said complacently, “You want to go out 
to this place Tahiti. 1 heard you talking 
about it on the telephone. 1 think it’s silly.” 

“Better wait to say that till you know dll 
about it,” he replied, a little nettled. 

“What don’t 1 know?” 

“Everything,” he said. “You remember that 
time when I went down to the yacht with them 
to fix up an electric light over the compass?” 
She nodded. “Well, it wasn’t an electric light 
at ail. It was something quite different.” 

“1 guessed that much,” she said. “What 
was it?” 

“Jo’s jewel case,” he said. “Sort of building 
it into the boat.” He started in and told her 
the whole thing; it took about a quarter of 
an hour. “Course, I believed what John told 
me,” he said. “He told me it was just Jo’s 
rings and things like that. But now we know 
that they took twenty-six thousand pounds’ 
worth of diamonds along with them, I bet that 
they were in that jewel case, too.” 

Katie got up from her chair. “I’ll make a 
pot of tea,” she said. She went and busied her¬ 
self in her little kitchenette while she thought 
it over. She came back presently with two cups 
of tea. “Suppose you went out there,” she said, 
“what’s it all going to cost?” 

“Everything we’ve got and probably a bit 
more,” he replied. “That’s just to get there. 
Getting back would cost as much again.” 

She stared at him helplessly. “But that’s 
crazy!” 

He rubbed his hand across his eyes. “I 
know. The other way is to do nothing and just 
leave it be.” 

She sat in silence for a minute. “That don’t 
seem right,” she said at last. “I can’t say 
I like that much better.” 

He looked up at her gratefully; Katie was 
coming round to the unthinkable course he had 
proposed. “I like it a bloody sight worse,” 
he said. “I’d never be able to think of John 
and Jo again if. we just sat tight on our fannies 
and did nothing.” 

“That’s enough of that shop language,” she 
said. “Drink your tea while it’s hot.” He 
obeyed her. “This Governor in this place 
Papeete,” she said. “Suppose you were to 
write to him and tell him all about it, couldn’t 
he go there and get the box out of the keel?” 

Keith nodded. “I thought of that. Tell 
you the truth, T don’t just know what a Gov¬ 
ernor does. Would he be the top man? An 
asylum’s got a Board of Governors, but they 


aren’t top of anything.” 

“I think he’s the top man,” said Katie. “1 
read about a Governor in a book once.” 

“That’s what I thou^t,” said Keith. “If 
that’s right he'd be paid by the Government 
— the French Government, 1 suppose, in Paris. 
Well, when John and Jo took those diamonds 
out of England they could have gone to prison 
for it — that’s what Mr. Carpenter said. May¬ 
be the diamonds would have been confiscate 
if they’d been found out.” She nodded. “Well 
now, who’s to say that if this Governor got 
bis hands on them they wouldn’t be confiscated 
again? I just don’t know, and, what’s more, 
1 don’t know who to ask, safely. I mean, 
twenty-six thousand pounds is worthwhile 
anybody going after, if they know it’s there. 
1 don’t feel like telling anyone about it, least 
of all this Governor.” 

She nodded slowly. Twenty-six thousand 
pounds was an incredible sum of money to 
her, but if it existed at all it belonged to 
Janice, and no one else was going to lay « 
finger on it. She knew from her Sunday news¬ 
paper that many a bank manager had fallen 
horn grace for much less than that, and who 
was to say that a French Governor would be 
any better? She was reluctant to admit it and 
to face the infinite difficulties that would ensue, 
but Keith had tlie right idea. Better to say 
nothing to anybody and go after this himself. 
She asked him, “What were you going to do 
in this place, Papeete, if the island’s three 
hundred miles away?” 

“I don’t honestly know,” he said. “But look 
at it like this. Suppose we have lots of money, 
enough to do whatever we wanted without 
thinking about it.” She nodded. “Well, I’d 
go out there and get a headstone for the grave 
made in this place Papeete, and then I’d hire 
a ship with a crew that knew the way around, 
and I’d go to this island and get the headstone 
set up on the grave and everything done pro¬ 
per. And I’d take a lot of photographs for 
Janice to see when she’s older. Well, while I 
was there I’d go out to the wreck upon this 
reef in a small boat, and I’d know soon as I 
laid eyes on it if the box was still there in the 
concrete. Just behind the mast it was, towards 
the rudder end. I’d be a poor sort of a fish 
if T couldn’t lay my hands upon it then, and 
get it away.” 

“Well, we haven’t got lots of money,” she 
said, “Not for hirin.? ships and that. I sup¬ 
pose you’d say that if you can get a free ride 
out to this place Honolulu you can do the rest 
of it free, too.” 

“I could try,” he said simply. “Maybe I 
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could do some work out there or something, 
if I get into a jam. How much money do 
you think 1 could take with me? I was think¬ 
ing I could take a hundred pounds.” 

She laid her teacup down. “I’ll get the 
bank book.” 

They discussed finances for a time, upon the 
basis that he would be away for three or four 
months. “You forgot about the rent of the 
top fiat,” she said. She fiaured with a stub o( 
pencil on the back of the cheque book. “I 
think it would be all right if you took a hundred 
and ten pounds,” she said. “But we’d have 
to have money coming in by the middle of 
April or we wouldn’t be able to pay school 
fees for the summer term for Janice at Miss 
Pearson’s.” 

“She’d have to go to the Council school.” 

“I know. But Jo was against that.” 

He nodded. “That gives me a deadline, 
anyway.” 

She sat deep in thought. At last she said, 
“It’ll be hoc out in those parts, Keith. You’ll 
have to take your cricket shirts and your 
blazer.” On that note they went to bed. 


He knew shop hours, and he knew that half¬ 
past six on a pitch-dark January morning was 
no time to ring a busy man hunying to catch 
the transport out to work at Blackbushe, forty 
miles from London. He waited until eight 
o’clock and rang Mrs. Thorn, and got from 
her the telephone number of Albatross Air¬ 
ways, and the extension number. He enquired 
a little delicately if it was all right to ring Mr. 
Thom at his work, and got a somewhat affront¬ 
ed reply. “Of course it’s all right,” she said. 
“Mr. lliorn has a secretary.” He apologised 
and hung up, well pleased. Mr. Oliver TTiorn 
apparently was somebody at Albatross Air¬ 
ways Ltd. Ten minutes later he was speaking 
to the man himself. He got a courteous re¬ 
ception, somewhat to his own surprise. “Nice 
to hear your voice, Mr. Stewart. We met last 
at the Ealing and District exhibition.” 

“That’s right,” said Keith. “I liked your 
Petrolea — liked it very much. If I’d been 
judging the locos I’d have given it a bronze.” 

“It wasn’t worth it, Mr. Stewart, not really. 
I should have fluted the connecting rods, and 
it’s got cheesehead screws all over where they 
should be hex. I’ll do better next time. But 
it goes all right.” 

“Well, that’s the main thing,” said Keith. 
“Tell me, Mr. Thom, did you hear anything 
from Mr. Sanderson about me?” 

“Sure. He said you wanted to know if 


there was any chance of a ride with us to 
Honolulu.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Well now, there is and there isn’t, Mr. 
Stewart. What 1 mean is, we don’t carry 
passengers; we aren’t allowed to. We run a 
freight service. We do sometimes stretch a 
point, but then it’s for someone special like 
yourself, and we sign them on as crew — 
second engineer under instruction, or some¬ 
thing like that. It’s all at the discretion of 
the Chief Pilot, Captain Fielding. He’ll be 
taking this Honolulu flight, and he’s the one 
you’d have to get round.” 

“You have got a machine going to Hono¬ 
lulu?” 

“Oh, yes, Thursday or Friday of next week, 
as soon as the component is finished. We load 
at Liverpool, at Speke.” He paused. “Are you 
doing anything today, Mr. Stewart?” 

“Nothing urgent.” 

“Think you could come out here to Black¬ 
bushe and meet the boys? Captain Fielding, 
he’s taking off for Ankara about three o’clock 
with four jet engines and spare parts and that, 
and then on the way back he picks up a load 
of cut flowers at Nice. He’ll be gone three 
or four days. Then his next trip is the Hono¬ 
lulu one. He’ll be here at dinner time, and 
you could have a talk with him.” 

“What’s the best way for me to get out to 
you at Blackbushe?” 

There was a pause, and Keith heard, 
“Daisy, what time is that truck leaving Bel- 
grave Road with the manifolds?... Why not? 
... Okay.” He came back on the line. “We’ve 
got a tmek leaving Belgrave Road, that’s by 
Victoria, about ten-thirty, Mr. Stewart. One 
of our red trucks with Albatross all over it. If 
you wait for him on the Great West Road at 
the comer of South Ealing Road, say — say 
about ten-fifty, I’U ring him and tell him to 
pick you up there then.” 

“I’U be there waiting for him.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Stewart. There’s four or 
five of the boys in the maintenance shop would 
like to meet you. I’ll have a word with Captain 
Fielding, tell him what it’s all about.” 


There was plenty of time before he had to 
meet the track. Janice went off to school, and 
Katie to the shop, and he went down into his 
workshop to find something that would enter¬ 
tain the fitters at Blackbushe. A couple of 
years before he had been doing some research 
upon miniature electric generators in connec¬ 
tion with the Showman’s version of his trao- 
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tion engine. He had evolv^ a little six-volt 
generator no more than an inch and a half in 
diameter running at three thousand revs. Fcht 
research pur^ses he had adapted the basic 
castings of his Hornet engine to make a new 
four-stroke 7 c.c. engine running on petrol 
with a little carburettor, and in place of the 
reduction gear he had fitted a governor; igni¬ 
tion was by a tiny magneto of his own design 
and a miniature sparking plug. The whole lot 
mounted on a little baseplate was about four 
inches long, two inches wide, and two and a 
half inches high. It was an easy starter. He 
could flick it into life by swinging the fly-wheel 
at one end with his thumbnail, and as it speed¬ 
ed up to the governed revolutions a pea bulb 
at the other end glowed with the electricity it 
generated. It had always been a great success 
in workshops, and he put it in a little box and 
slipped it into his pocket. 


By half-past eleven he was sitting in the 
office with Mr. Thom, drinking a cup of tea. 
Albatross Airways Ltd. was an independent 
company operating three ten-year-old Vikings 
and a couple of D.C.6b.s, one of which was 
permanently on a trooping contract. Their 
offices in an old wartime hutment were not 
luxurious, but their shops were clean and ade¬ 
quately equipped. 

Mr. Thorn said, “Glad to see you again, 
Mr. Stewart. Look, before we start, would you 
mind telling me what this is all about? Do 
you just want to go to Honolulu, or was it 
your idea to go there and come back with the 
aircraft?” 

“I don’t really know.” Keith Stewart pulled 
the newspaper cutting from his wallet and 
showed it to the chief storekeeper, and told 
his story. “I’ve got to try and get to this place 
Tahiti and fix up about the grave and the 
salvage and all that,” he said. “I haven’t got 
the money to get there in the normal way — 
it’s too expensive. But I did think if I could 
get a lift to Honolulu it would be a help.” 

“Sure.” Mr. Thorn handed back the cutting 
to him. “You want to show that to Captain 
Fielding,” he said. “I,won’t say we’ve never 
done this before, Mr. Stewart, because we have. 
But I can tell you now, we’d have to have it 
both ways if Captain Fielding agrees to take 
you. We’d have to sign you on as second 
engineer under instruction at a salary you 
wouldn’t get, and at the same time you’d have 
to sign our legal form of indemnity to say that 
there’d be no claim against us if you get killed 
oc injured on the fli^t.” 


Keith nodded. “Fair enou^.” 

“You haven’t got any Groimd Engmeer’s 
tickets, I suppose?” 

Keith shook his head. “I’m afraid not. You 
know what I do.” 

“1 do indeed. 1 don’t know if Captain 
Fielding does, though. We’d better get ^ong 
down to the hangar and see if we can find him. 
He’s down there somewhere.” 

Keith pulled the box a little shyly from his 
pocket. *T brought a bit along with me 1 
thought the boys might like to see.” 

Mr. Thorn took die tiny generator set and 
examined it with interest. “My ...” he brea¬ 
thed. “That really is something! Does it go?” 

“Of course it goes.” Keith took it from 
him, primed the tiny carburettor by turning 
the model upside down, and flipped the little 
engine into life with his thumbnail. It buzzed 
like an infuriated wasp as he made delicate 
adjustments to the jet and settled to an even 
note as the pea bulb lit up. Mr. Thom gazed 
at it entranced. “Have you ever shown it?” 

Keith shook his head. “I only made it up 
for research, when I was working on the gener¬ 
ator.” He paused. The commutator is the 
tricky part. The rest of it’s quite simple.” 

He stopped the little engine by shorting the 
plug with his propelling pencil. 

“Bring that down into the shop,” Mr. Thorn 
said. “The boys will like to see it.” 

Ten minutes later the little generator set was 
running on a workbench in an annexe to the 
hangar, surrounded by a crowd of mechanics 
attracted by the noise and by the rumour that 
Keith Stewart of the Miniature Mechanic was 
actually there in person. He faced the bar¬ 
rage of questions that he was accustomed to 
at exhibitions, dealing with them one by one, 
a little shyly. In the middle of all this a man 
in uniform, dark-haired with a small dark 
moustache, pushed his way through the crowd. 
“What’s all this going on?” 

Mr. Thorn said, “This is Captain Fielding, 
Mr. Stewart.” 

Keith stopped the engine with his pencil, 
and turned to the newcomer. “Glad to meet 
you, sir.” 

The pilot nodded, smiled, and fixed his eyes 
on the little model on the bench. “Don’t you 
know we aren’t supposed to run engines in the 
hangar? Start it up again — if you can.” 

“She usually starts all right,” Keith said 
diffidently. He flipped it into life again with 
his thumbnail; the note steadied, the pea bulb 
lit up, and it went on running evenly. The 
pUot bent to examine it. *T wish our engines 
started as easily as that.” 
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“She’s warm," Keith said apologetically. 

“Ours are worse when they’re warm.’’ The 
pilot moved Keith’s hand and studied the tend> 
ency of the running model to move about the 
bench. “Not badly balanced. What revs is 
she doing?” 

“About three thousand.” 

“Where did you get the dynamo from?” 

“1 made it.” Someone in the crowd said, 
“^d designed it. He wrote an article about 
it in the Miniature Mechanic. Two years ago, 
was it?” 

“About that,” Keith said. 

The pilot grunted. “What about the mag¬ 
neto?” ^mebody said, “He designed that too." 

The pilot looked at Keith. “What didn't you 
design and make in it?” 

_ Keith said, “The sparking plug.” He added 
diffidently, “Working in ceramics is a bit 
specialised, and you can buy them so easily.” 
He stopped the little motor again widi his 
pencil, and the pea bulb glowed red and went 
out. 

Captain Fielding took it in his hand and 
examined it closely. Then he passed it to 
somebody else, and it went from hand to hand. 
He said to Keith, “Just a minute, Mr. Stewart.” 
He turned and they walked together out into 
the main hangar under the wing of the D.C.6b. 
“Mr. Thom was saying someffiing about you 
want^ a ride with us to Honolulu.” 

Keith started in to tell his story again, and 
showed the pilot the cutting from The Times. 
“I don’t know anyffiing about the services from 
Honolulu to Tahiti,” the pilot said at last. “Do 
you?” 

“No. I was thinking I’d find out in Hono¬ 
lulu, and if it wasn’t any good or expensive, 
then perhaps you’d let me come back with 
you.” 

Captain Fielding stood in thought. “That’s 
possible.” 

“How long will you be there?” 

“Two days at least. Probably three — or 
four. It’s over thirty hours from Speke to 
Honolulu, and there’s such a thing as crew 
fatigue. I’ve told the directors it’ll be a week’s 
job altogether.” He paused. “The officers of 
the Cathay Princess might know about services 
to Tahiti — or they could find out.” He turn¬ 
ed to Keith. “All right, Mr. Stewart — you’re 
in. Mr. Thorn told you the conditions?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the new second engineer 
under instruction. 

“Okay. You’ll need a passport and an 
American visa and a vaccination certificate. 
Got any of them?” 

“No.” 
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“Well, you’ll have to hop around. I can’t 
take you in the aircraft without them. Keep 
in touch with Mr, Thorn. We’ll probably be 
leaving here for Speke on Thursday mormng.” 

Keith made a good start on his formalities 
before he left Biackbushe. The provision of 
passports at that aerodrome was a matter of 
routine; the Ministry of Civil Aviation had a 
supply of application forms and a tame Justice 
of the Peace to witness signatures. He pre¬ 
sented this at the Passport Office in West¬ 
minster next day, got himself vaccinated, and 
was well on the way through the formalities 
by the week-end. 

He saw Mr. McNeil, the managing editor of 
the Miniature Mechanic, and told him that 
there would be a gap of several weeks in his 
articles. Mr. McNeil was di.sgruntled, but less 
so when Keith had told his story and had 
shown him the cutting from The Times 
“Well, if you’ve got to go, I suppose you’ve 
got to,” he said reluctantly. “1 think I'll put a 
para in the book to say you're on holiday. 
Or — wait now. Think you could do a piece 
upon the flight to Honolulu and mail it when 
you land? Flying to Honolulu ... right from 
the flight deck, over the North Pole.... 'Ihe 
readers might like that as a change.” 

“I think I could do that,” said Keith. “I’d 
have to get the permission of Albatross, of 
course. Thie trip’s a bit irregular, you see, be¬ 
cause they aren’t allowed to carry passengers, 
ril ask them.” 

“When do you think you’ll be back?” 

“April, I hope,” said Keith. “It’s got to be 
early April, somehow or other, because of the 
school holidays. My wife works, you see.” 

The editor opened his eyes. “1 never knew 
you had any children.” 

“I haven’t,” said the engineer. “This is ray 
sister Jo’s little girl, Jo who got drowned.” 
He indicated the cutting from the paper. “She 
left her with us to look after till they got to 
Vancouver,” he explained. “She’s ours for 
keeps, now.” 

The editor’s eyes softened a little; it was 
just what a silly unbusinesslike ihutt like Keith 
Stewart would let himself in for. But a fine 
engineer in his own line.... “Going to make 
things difficult?” he asked. 

Keith shook his head. “Katie says we can 
manage.” 

Mr. McNeil sat for a moment in thou^t. 
“You know what it’s like with the book,” he 
said. “We just scrape along. We have to use 
such a hell of a lot of blocks. Still, we do 
scrape along. If while you’re away you want 
a bit of an advance on stories that you’ll do 
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when you come back, let me know. If there’s 
any cash in the kitty, I’ll do my best.” 

Keith thanked him, and went back to 
Ealing. Janice was now one of their main 
problems because school ended at four and 
Katie did not get home much before six; more¬ 
over there were Saturday mornings to be con¬ 
sidered, when Katie worked and there was no 
school. What to do for Janice in those periods 
perplexed them very much indeed; always be¬ 
fore, Keith had been at home. It worried 
KeiA far more than the problem of how he 
was to get from Honolulu to Tahiti. 

“I might ask Mr. Buckley if she could 
come to the shop just for the hour before 
closing,” Katie said doubtfully. 

“John and Jo wouldn’t have liked that,” said 
Keith uneasily. 

“1 know. I’ll find out about that dancing 
class from Miss Pearson. Some of the children 
do go to that, I know. Miss Grayson, or 
Gleeson, or some name like that.” 

The dancing class filled one evening and the 
Saturday morning, and Mrs. Soskicc, mother 
of Diana, filled the rest; Janice could go to 
Mrs. Soskice and play with Diana till Katie 
called for her. With that problem cleared 
away, it then remained to tell Janice that Keith 
was going to the island. They decided that 
they had to tell her where he was going to 
rather than to fob her off with some indefi¬ 
nite journey. She was too intelligent, and 
would probably find out where he had gone 
to, and lose confidence in them. 

They told her together. “Going to the place 
where my Daddy and Mummy was drowned?” 
she asked. It was the first time, so far as either 
of them knew, that she had spoken of her 
parents. She had been putting on a little 
weight, however, and was no longer quite so 
peaky. 

“That’s right,” said Keith. “We’ve got to 
see about selling the engine and the bits and 
pieces from the wreck and that.” 

“Can I go too?” 

Katie shook her head. “No, darling. It’s 
too far, and it iosts too much.” 

“Mummy and Daddy took me to China 
when I was little.” 

“That’s right,” said Katie. “But you were 
very little then, just a baby, and you knovy a 
baby doesn’t have to pay a fare on the bus or 
the Underground or anything. But you’re a 
big girl now, and you’d have to pay.” 

Janice nodded thoughtfully. “I have to have 
a half ticket. Diana’s much bigger than me, 
but she has a half ticket just the same.” 

“We couldn’t afford even a half ticket,” 
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Katie said. “It’s going to clean us right out 
if Uncle Keith goes there. But we think it’s 
necessary.” 

Janice nodded again. Already she had be¬ 
come accustomed to the straitened finances of 
the Stewart household; the free spending ways 
of her father and mother were already fading 
from her memory. She turned to Keith. “Are 
you going to see that my Daddy and Mummy 
are buried right?” she asked. 

“That’s one of the things I was going to do,” 
he replied. 

She wriggled on his knee, and prompted by 
some obscure chain of thought she asked, 
“Would you like to lake one of my eggs with 
you?” 

“Why, yes,” he said. “That would be a 
lovely thing to take.” 

“Which one would you like to take?” 

“Which one can you spare most?” 

“No,” she said. “You choose.” 

The case-hardened one would take the fric¬ 
tion of a long journey in his pocket best. “Td 
like the grey one,” he said. 

She clapped her hands, laughing. “I was so 
afraid you’d say the blue one because I like 
the blue one best because it’s the prettiest and 
because 1 saw you make it right from the 
start.” She slithered down from his knee. “I’ll 
go and fetch the grey one now.” So that mo¬ 
ment passed. 

In the last day or two problems of health 
in the tropics obsessed Katie’s mind. “Pith 
helmets,” she said. “That’s what people out 
tliere wear in the sun. You must buy one of 
those as soon as you get there, Keith. You 
don’t want to go getting sunstroke. And mos¬ 
quito nets to sleep under at night, else you get 
malaria. Perhaps you ought to take one of 
those along with you.” 

“There’s some kind of a pill you can take 
for that,” he said. “I’ll ask at Evans’s in the 
morning.” 

They decided that he should travel in his 
best blue suit and the heavy woollen overcoat 
that he had bought after the war and kept for 
best, and wear the imitation Panama hat that 
he reserved for his annual August holiday in 
Cornwall. He packed a suitcase with his cricket 
shirts, blazer, and grey flannel trousers, two 
suits of heavy woollen underwear, and a clean 
grey workshop coat. He got from his bank a 
hundred pounds’ worth of dollar travellere 
cheques, and took with him a few pounds in 
notes. He put the small petrol-electric gen¬ 
erator set into his pocket in its box. Then ho 
was ready to go. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


The journey to Honolulu in the D.C.6b. w£^ 
an unmitigated, sheer delight to Keith Stewart. 
He had never been out of England and though 
he had flown once or twice as a passenger he 
had little practical knowledge of aircraft. He 
had, however, an almost encyclopaedic know¬ 
ledge of things electrical and mechanical, and 
to be given the free run of the big Douglas 
was to open a glittering storehouse of technical 
interest to him. He caught a transport down 
to Blackbushe very early on the Thursday 
morning, and entered his Wonderland. The 
aircraft had been stripped of all passenger seats 
and upholstery. Behind the fli^t deck was a 
crew rest-room; on the port side two pairs of 
seats faced across a table, on the starboard side 
there were two bunks. Behind again there was 
a toilet to port and a small galley to starboard, 
and aft of that the cabin was an empty shell 
right to the aft bulkhead. 

Keith spent an hour in the office with Mr. 
Thorn and Captain Fielding, putting his sig¬ 
nature on various documents. In the course 
of the formalities he learned the names of the 
other crew members, and was a little surprised 
at their number. There were six apart from 
the captain and himself: three co-pilots of 
varying experience and standing, a navigator, 
a radio operator, and an engineer, Dick King, 
who knew all about Keith Stewart. The for¬ 
malities over, he carried his suitcase down to 
the aircraft with Mr. King, who showed him 
where to put it, and changed, putting on his 
grey workshop coat. 

Presently, soon after eleven o’clock, the crew 
came aboard, led by the captain, who told 
Keith to sit in one of the unoccupied rest seats 
and strap himself in. The doors were slam¬ 
med shut, the steps withdrawn, and two of the 
younger pilots came and joined him in the 
other seats. On the flight deck the crew com¬ 
menced the preflight checks, the engines whined 
and started one by one, the captain spoke to 
the tower and got clearance to taxi. Engines 
were run up at the threshold of the runway, 
and presently the aircraft moved forward, lined 
up, and took off. 

She got off very quickly with no load on 
board, and only half fuel. As the flaps came 
up the two young pilots undid their belts, in¬ 
dicating to Keith that he should do the same. 
They 2 ^ moved forward to the flight deck, 
Keith keeping behind out of the way. 


There was nothing to be seen out of the 
windows or through the pilot’s windscreen but 
the grey January cloud. Everybody on the 
flight deck seemed to be busy; though they 
sat relaxed and motionless he could sense the 
nervous tension. The grey wisps of cloud 
whipped past, and once they emerged into 
clear air between two layers of cloud and en¬ 
tered cloud again, so that he knew that they 
were climbing. From time to time the captain 
spoke to Dick King, who made adjustments to 
the throttles and the prop controls; from time 
to time the navigator or the radio officer left 
his seat and spoke to the captain, who nodded, 
sometimes glancing at the clock on the instru¬ 
ment panel. 

Keith had never before been on the flight 
deck of a large aircraft, or been in any aircraft 
at all while it was flying blind. He was im¬ 
pressed and somewhat amazed by the things 
he did not know. These men were working as 
a team, doing things together quickly and accu¬ 
rately, things that he could only guess at. He 
knew that on their teamwork the safety of the 
aircraft depended. All his own skill and inge¬ 
nuity could not assist them by one iota; the 
most that he could do to help them in their 
work was to keep right out of their way. 

He went aft again into the rest quarters and 
examined the g^ley. That was understand¬ 
able, at any rate; there were tins of coffee and 
tins of tea, and tinned milk, and tinned meats 
and vegetables, and bread and butter and cheese 
and jams. This was within his competence. 
He could not assist these people in their work, 
mechanical though it was, and that was humil¬ 
iating, but he could keep them well-supplied 
with coffee and biscuits. He set himself to 
discover where everything was stowed. 

Presently he sat down again; there was 
nothing to be seen at all but the grey fog. One 
of the young co-pilots came .and sat beside 
him. “Half an hour to go,” he said. “He’ll 
be starting the let-down in a few minutes.” 

“How high are we?” 

“Fifteen thousand. We’re going to do a 
G.G.A. approach.” 

Keith asked timidly, “What’s that?” 

“Ground control. They get us on the radar 
screen and talk us down on to the runway. 
It’s quite interesting. You can hear it all on 
the loudspeaker if you come forward. But 
don’t get in anybody’s way.” 
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The note of the engines changed as the let¬ 
down began, but nothing else seemed to alter. 
When the young man beside him got up and 
went forward Keith followed him. A trickle 
of remarks was coming from the loudspeaker 
over the windscreen between &e pilots, half 
heard by Keith at the rear, one quarter un¬ 
derstood. “Delta November, you are cleared 
down to six thousand feet, six zero zero zero 
feet, QFE nine nine eight, nine nine eight, 
course three two zero.” And then, “Della 
November, Roger.” 

He could not understand any of it. The 
co-pilot seemed to be flying the machine; Cap¬ 
tain Fielding sat relaxed, watching the instru¬ 
ments and fingering a black hand microphone, 
occasionally raising it for a short remark. 
Everyone was standing or sitting very quiet. 
Nobody was peering from the windows, for 
there was nothing to see. Once Captain Field¬ 
ing, turning to say something to the navigator, 
noticed Keith Stewart at the back of the stand¬ 
ing officers, and smiled slightly at him. Then 
he turned and faced the instruments again. 

The stream of half-heard, quiet orders from 
the ioudsp^ker brought them lower, lower, 
upon changing courses. “Delta November, you 
are cleared to descend to two thousand feet. 
Check your QFE, nine nine eight.” Keith saw 
the captain raise the microphone, and heard, 
“Delta November, Roger.” They sat in 
motionless tension. Then, “Delta November, 
turn now, right, on to heading zero four zero.” 
And presently, “Delta November, you are now 
on final and eleven miles from touchdown. 
Commence your descent at six hundred feet per 
minute. Check your wheels and flaps 
■or landing.” 

There was activity in the cockpit; the 
wheels went down with a thump, the flaps crept 
halfway out, the note of the engines rose higher 
as the pitch decreased. There was still abso¬ 
lutely nothing to be seen but the grey fog 
outside. There was dead silence on the fli^t 
deck. “Delta November, you are four miles 
from touchdown, closing with the centre line. 
Turn left now five degrees on to heading zero 
three five.” The captain said laconically, 
“Roger.” 

“Two miles from touchdown now, and on 
the centre line.” 

Suddenly the fog was ripped apart, and 
streaks of it flew past the windscreen and the 
windows. The quiet voice said, “Turn right 
two degrees on to zero three seven; you are 
one and a half miles from touchdown. Can 
you land visually?” 

The runway, broad and long and conrforting, 
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lay immediately in front of them. The captain 
lifted the microphone and said, “Delta Nov¬ 
ember is visual. Thank you.” He hung the 
microphone upon a little hook and placed his 
hands and feet on the controls, nodding to the 
co-pilot. One of the juniors turned to KeiUi 
and said, “Captain likes everyone strapped in 
for landing.” They went back to the seats, 
and as they settled down in thent the wheels 
touched the runway. 

The engines roared suddenly in reverse pitch 
and died again, the brakes squealed a little, and 
the aircraft slowed, turned from the runway, 
and taxied to a remote part of the tarmac 
where the batsman waited. One of the lads by 
Keith grumbled, “They’re putting us the heU 
of a way from anywhere. I got an aunt in 
Allerton. 1 told Ma that Td try and get to see 
her.” 

The other said, “They’re putting us over 
here so the truck can get to us to load, and be 
out of the way.” 

The machine came to rest, and the engines 
stopped. On the flight deck the crew entered 
up their various log books and forms; one by 
one they came down the cabin to the door, 
now open. The captain stopped by Keith. 
“Saw you watching the talk-down,” he said. 
“Did you understand it?” 

Kei& smiled. “Some of it. Not very much.” 

“Everyone to his trade,” the officer said. 
“As soon as we get clear of this foggy muck 
you can come and sit up front.” 

He passed on, and Keith left the machine 
with Dick King. “How did you enjoy the 
flight?” 

Keith smiled. “Like being on the Under¬ 
ground.” 

“It was a bit. Not much to look at, is there? 
The Met says we’ll be out of this by the time 
we’re over Ireland.” 

“What time do we take off?” 

“Depends what time we finish loading. I 
don’t sec any sign of the truck yet. We’d 
better get some dinner while the going’s good.” 

They made for the restaurant. “TTiat’s one 
thing I wanted to ask you,” Keith said. “Who 
cooks and dishes out the food while you’re in 
flight?” 

“I do,” said the flight engineer. 

“All the way? You’ve got to sleep some 
time.” 

“Oh well, one of the others does it if I’ve 
got my head down, or they go without.” 

“I could help with that,” Keith said. “I can 
serve coffee and biscuits or heat up a can of 
stew. I don’t know that I can help in any 
other way.” 
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“Well, that might be a help. I’ll show you 
what we do.” 

The loudspeaker broadcast a call to the tele¬ 
phone for King while they were having 
lunch. He came back to the table. “Bloody 
truck’s arrived,” he said, and gulped down his 
cup of tea. “See you later.” 

He made oS back to the machine. Keith 
finished his lunch quickly and followed him, 
anxious to miss no moment of the play. The 
semi-trailer stood by the aircraft with the 
sausage-like component on the tray swathed in 
hessian, twelve feet long and weighing about 
five tons. Beside the truck Dick lounged with 
one of the co-pilots, idle. “Needn’t have hur¬ 
ried over dinner,” he said to Keith. “Waiting 
for the bloody crane now. Captain, he knew 
better.” 

Presently the mobile crane arrived, and a 
Land Rover loaded with baulks of heavy 
timber, and the slow, delicate business of load¬ 
ing the rotor into the cabin through the door 
b^an, and positioning it in the right part of 
the cabin when it was in, and straining it down 
to holding lugs with steel ropes and tumbuckles. 
Keith could do noUting technical to help these 
men who knew their job so well, but he worked 
all afternoon as a labourer for them, moving 
heavy timbers under their direction and passing 
wires. It took three hours to get the load in 
place and secured. Then the tank wagon 
came to refuel the aircraft. It was half-past 
five before everything was finished. 

“We’ll have a meal before we go,” said 
Captain Fielding. “Take off at seven 
o’clock,” 

A foreman electrician from the works was 
to accompany them and instal the rotor in the 
Cathay I^inress, a roan called Adams. Dick 
introduced Keith as they walked towards the 
restaurant again. “This is Mr. Keith Stewart,” 
he said. “Writes for the Miniature Mechanic/’ 

Mr. Adams stopped dead in his tracks. “Not 
the Keith Stewart?” he enquired. 

“That’s right.” 

Mr. Adams put out his hand. “Well, did 
you ever! Wait till I tell th^' lads in the shop 
1 met Keith Stewart!” 

The words comforted Keith, assuaging some¬ 
thing of the inferiority complex that had begun 
to descend upon him; there was so much here 
that was technical that he did not know. Here, 
in Dick King and in Mr. Adams, were two 
who recognised what he could do in the little 
technical field that he had made his own. He 
went on to the restaurant with them with res¬ 
tored confidence in himself. Technical fields, 
he reflected, of necessity were small; if you 
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were expert in one subject you could not be 
expert also in all the others, tor no man’s mind 
was big enough. The man who designed the 
radar presentation that the controller had used 
to talk them down that morning would not 
himself have been able to bring them into a 
safe landing, for he would not have known 
sufficient about aeroplanes. 

They ate together at a long table in the 
deserted restaurant, all nine of them. The 
navigator sat next to Keith. In reply to a 
question, he said, “Be about midni^t, local 
time, when we refuel at Frobisher. Nine hours 
flight. Be just the same if it was daytime, 
because they don’t see the sun there much this 
time of year. Say it’s an hour to refuel. An¬ 
other nine hours to Vancouver gets us there 
around dawn. After that it’s daylight down 
to Honolulu.” 


In the cold, windy January darkness they 
walked back to the aircraft at about half-past 
six, and climbed on board, and made their way 
forward through the cabin, climbing over the 
many securing wires of the rotor. Lights were 
switched on, the steps were withdrawn from 
the door and the door itself was slammed shut 
and secured by one of the young pilots. Mr, 
Adams and Keith settled in a couple of the 
seats and strapped themselves in, and the 
routine of pre-flight checks began on the flight 
deck. 

“You done this often before?” asked Mr. 
Adams, 

Keith shook his head. “Fve never been out 
of England.” 

“You don't want to, either,” said Mr. Adams 
decidedly. “Last year the missus and the 
daughter kept on at me. Would I take them 
to the South of France? They’d read about it 
in the books, and Grace Kelly and all that. 
Well, I did. God love us, what it didn’t cost, 
flying to Nice and flying back again! And when 
wc got there, not half so much fun as we'd 
have had at Blackpool. But they liked it.... 
Gave them something to talk about in Salford.” 

“That where you live?” 

“Ave. Ever been there?” 

Keith shook his head. 

“The Salford and Eccles Model Engineers 
would like it fime if you could come up to judge 
one of their exhibitions, Mr. Stewart. They 
had the last one in the Town Hall — October 
was it, or November? A lot of your designs 
were there....” They went on talking model 
engineering while the starters whined, the 
motors caught and ran, and the Douglas turned 
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and taxkd slowly to the runway, framed in 
amber lij^ts. 

They took off down the runway, and were 
airborne. For a moment or two Keith saw the 
lights of Liverpool away over on the left; then 
they were blotted out by cloud and only the 
bright glow of the exhaust manifolds could be 
seen, and the rhythmic pulsations of the red 
wing-tip li^t reflected from the mist. “Looks 
like we’re in cloud again,” said Keith. “It was 
like this all the way from Blackbushe.” 

Mr, Adams stirred from a post-prandial 
doze. “Wonderful the way they find their way 
about,” he said comfortably, and dozed again. 

Keith was too technically interested to follow 
his example. He got up and stood in the dim 
alley leading to the flight deck, watching what 
was going on. Nothing much seemed to be 
happening;;^ the pilots sat relaxed and he judged 
that the machine was on the automatic pilot, 
for neither of them seemed to be flying it. The 
pilot’s microphone hung idle on its hook, but 
now and again the radio operator seemeid to 
speak to someone from his desk. Dick King 
sat upon a folding seat between and behind tho 
pilots, but he did not seem to be doing any¬ 
thing. 

As he watched, the darkness ahead through 
the windscreen seemed to lighten for a moment, 
darken again, and lighten. Suddenly a wisp 
of white cloud ripped by the windscreen and 
they were momentarily in moonlight. More 
cloud rose up ahead and enveloped them, and 
that in turn was ripped away. Then they were 
flying in full moonlight over a white, moonlit 
floor of cloud and climbing away from it. It 
seemed to Keith the most wonderful sight that 
he had ever seen, for it was new to him. 

He could not repress his technical interest. 
He moved forward and spoke to Dick quietly: 
“How high are we?” 

The engineer said, “Thirteen thousand five 
hundred. Have a cup of coffee presently, when 
we level off to cruise.” 

The captain heard the question, and the 
answer. “We’re going up to twenty-one 
thousand,” he sflid. “I’ll let you know when 
we’ve settled down at cruising altitude, and 
you can come and sit up front here, if you 
like.” 

Keith went back to his seat, and sat looking 
out on the moonlit clouds below, at the serene, 
untroubled security of the wing. Presently 
the note of the engines altered, the nose of the 
machine dipped slightly, and she seemed to 
take a new, stable, and rather quieter flight. 
He judged that this was the change to the cruis¬ 
ing condition, and this was confirmed when 
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Dick came aft to the galley. Keith got up to 
help him with the coffee and biscuits. 

"Captain says we’ll have a meal for anybody 
who’s awake and wants it at twenty-three zuiu 
— at eleven o’clock English time. Then 
another sometime after we leave Frobisher. 
Breakfast on the ground at Vancouver. Coffee 
and biscuits every couple of hours or so.” 

“When are you going to sleep?” 

The engineer smiled. “Pretty soon, mate. 
Take oil, landing, and refuelling — those are 
my busy times. I’ll take one of the inside 
chairs soon as we’ve cleared this coffee.” 

“Show me -what you do about the meal. I 
can look after that if you’re asleep.” 

When coffee was over and the cups rinsed, 
Keith went forward. The captain got out of 
his seat and stretched, and at his invitation 
Keith got into it and sat relaxed, watching the 
wide, dim panorama of deep blue sky and 
moonlit cloud far below. He studied ^e in¬ 
struments massed on the panels in front of 
him, examining them one by one. Most of 
them were familiar to him in theory; some 
of the others were explained by the legend 
on the dial. When prolonged cogitation failed 
to yield the function of a lever or a dial he 
asked the first officer beside him, who explained 
it to him. He passed over the radio equipment 
without questions, knowing that the explana¬ 
tions would be quite beyond his understanding. 

His day had been a long one, and at the 
conclusion of an hour he found that he was 
growing sleepy. He got out of the captain’s 
seat, and one of the young pilots took his place. 
The navigator smiled as he brushed past him, 
and Keith paused to look at the chart. “We’ll 
be about here now,” the officer said, putting 
his pencil on the thin pencil line that led across 
the North Atlantic to Greenland, 

Keith studied the line. “Do we go over 
Greenland?” It seemed incredible that he, 
Keith Stewart, should be doing this, 

“That’s right. We might be over the ice cap 
about one in the morning, Greenwich time.” 

“Shall we see it?” Eskimos and explorers, 
and the dogs with tails curled up over their 
backs that they called huskies. 

“I doubt it. There’s usually a lot of cloud 
cover. We might. Like me to call you if 
there’s anything to see?” 

“I would.” Keith hesitated, “Are you 
going to be up for the next hour or two?” 

“Captain’s having a ziz now,” said the navi¬ 
gator. “Supper’s at eleven o’clock, Green¬ 
wich. He’s getting up for that. After that 
I’ll have mine.” 

“Don’t wake Dick King to get the supper 
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if he’s asleep,” Keith said. “Give me a nudge. 
He showed me what to do.” 

“Okay.” 

He passed aft to the rest quarters. The 
captain and the radio operator were sleeping in 
their clothes in the two bunks. Keith settled 
down in a vacant chair and pushed it back to 
the reclining angle. So many technical interests 
that he could not absorb because of the need 
for sleep. Janice and Katie in the flat at Ealing 
all seemed very far away; his many years of 
work for the Miniature Mechanic were some¬ 
thing that had happened in a previous existence, 
quite unreal. The even murmur of the engines, 
the motionless flight, wrapped him round, and 
presently he slept. 


He was roused by Dick climbing over him 
from the inside seat to start getting the supper. 
He got up and lent a hand. The whole crew 
seemed to come to life with the smell of the 
meal heating on the stove. Captain Fielding 
and the radio operator got down from the 
bunks, shook themselves, and put on their 
shoes. Keith realised for the first time that 
the aircrew were divided virtually into two 
watches, that the pilots could do the routine 
navigation and the routine radio checks. The 
meal, served in two sittings, signified a change 
of watch. He rinsed the dishes when Mr. 
King went forward, and put everything away. 
Mr. Adams slumbered again, uninterested in 
the flight, and Keith went forward to the flight 
deck again. He sat at the navigator’s desk 
for some time, but presently he grew sleepy 
and went back to his seat. 

He was roused by the changed note of the 
engines as they began the let-down an hour out 
from Frobisher. He knew what was happen¬ 
ing from the slight pressure difference in his 
ears, and from the time. He went and washed 
his face to clear his mind, and then went 
forward again to the flight deck. The navigator 
was back at his desk. “Clear for landing,” 
he said. “Cloud two-tenths at three thousand. 
Temperature on the ground minus ten Fahren¬ 
heit. Good and cold — forty-two degrees of 
frost. I should stay in the machine, if 1 were 
you.” 

Keith was startled. “Whafs the outside 
temperature here, now?” 

“I don’t know.” The officer leaned back 
and glanced at the panel. “About minus 
thirty.” 

“I’d like to do anything I can to help — 
if there’s anything that I can do.” 

The navigator shook his head, “It’s just the 
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refuelling, then we’ll be off again. Get your 
bloody nose frostbitten if you go outside.” 

They landed presently upon a white, snow- 
covered runway lit with amber lights, using 
the brakes very little and the engines in reverse 
pitch a great deal. They followed a blue-lit 
taxiway to the few buildings constituting the 
base and came to a standstill in front of the 
control tower. Steps were wheeled up and 
the door opened; the captain and the flight 
engineer and the two youngest pilots put on 
heavy coats and leather gloves, and went down 
on to the snow. Keith followed them to the 
door and stopped in the entrance, checked by 
the bitterness of the cold. 

The moon was bright upon the snow plain of 
the airfield and the snow-covered buildings, 
the lights brilliant. He saw the captain and ffie 
navigator hurrying to the control tower. 
He saw a refuelling truck drive up and stop 
by the port wing, he saw a ladder erected and 
Dick get up on to the wing with one of the 
refuelling crew and commence to sound the 
tanks. Then he could bear the cold no longer, 
and retreated forward into the machine across 
the web of cables lashing down the rotor. In 
the rest quarters warmth still lingered, though 
cold air was seeping forward from the rear. 
Refuelling took three-quarters of an hour. The 
crew made a quick external inspection of the 
aircraft and came hurrying into the fuselage 
again. The door was slammed shut, the steps 
removed, the motors started again, and the 
machine moved out on to the runway and took 
off with a slow, careful acceleration on the icy 
surface till she was airborne on the long flight 
over the northern wastes of Canada to Van¬ 
couver. 

Presently Keith went forward and spoke to 
Dick King seated between the pilots at the 
console. “What time for tlie next meal?” he 
asked in a low tone. 

“Nine or nine-thirty, Greenwich,” the 
engineer replied. He pointed to the clock 
above the navigator’s table. “That time, there.” 
It showed about five-thirty when Keith looked. 
“We’ll have coffee and bisebits soon as we 
level off.” 

“I’ll start getting that ready. What are you 
having for the main meal?” 

“There’s some pre-cooked steaks in a carton 
on the left-hand side, up at the top.” They 
went on to discuss the detail of the meal. “I’ll 
probably be up for it,” the engineer said. “Get 
my head down for a bit presently, but I’ll be 
up.” 

“You don’t have to be,” said Keith. *T can 
do all that.” 
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la spite of his bold assertion, he was growing 
lired. The flight from Frobisher to Vancouver 
was a repeat of the flight to Frobisher, a night 
flight without incident, with nothing to be seen. 
The four pilots, the radio officer, and the navi¬ 
gator took their turns in the bunks; the flight 
engineer slept in one of the seats. These men 
were all younger than Keith Stewart, physically 
more fit and accustomed to long hours of flight 
and irregular sleep. They seemed to stand it 
well, but for the first time Keith realised the 
meaning of crew fatigue. By the time they 
reached Honolulu, he knew, he would desire 
nothing so much as sleep in a bed. He could 
well understand the necessity for two or three 
days’ rest before the crew flew home again to 
Blackbushe. 

He slept most of the way to Vancouver, only 
rousing himself to help to serve the meal. Few 
of the aircrew ate much during that' stage of 
the flight, but the demand for coffee and 
biscuits was brisk. They landed in from over 
sea on the long Vancouver runway in the dark¬ 
ness at about six in the morning local time, 
refuelled and inspected the machine in misty 
rain, and walked wearily to the airport 
restaurant. 

“You won’t get bacon and eggs, English 
fashion, here,” the engineer told Keith. “Hot 
cakes and syrup with a side order of bacon, 
ril show you.” 

Where everything was strange this seemed 
no stranger than the rest; he accepted the North 
American food and enjoyed the novelty, though 
Mr. Adams grumbled at the little ted bag 
hanging in the cup of hot water. They ate 
together sitting up in a long row at a stainless 
steel counter, while outside the grey dawn 
showed in the rain. “Might as well be in 
England,” Mr. Adams said. 

The navigator heard him, and smiled faintly. 
“You’ll be gasping for breath tonight in Hono¬ 
lulu.” • 

In the grey morning light they walked 
through the rain to the machine, and settled 
in their places. The clock over the navigator’s 
desk showed either 4 or 16; both seemed quite 
inapplicable to Keith and which it was he had 
no means of knowing. They took off to the 
west down the long runway and climbed away 
over water till they entered cloud. “Eleven 
more hours,” the navigator told him. “Then 
we’ll be through.” 

Half an hour later they broke out into sun¬ 
shine over a cloud floor; the pilots reached for 
their sunglasses and put them on. Presently, 
while the first cups of coffee were being con¬ 
sumed, the cloud beneath them thinned into 
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holes through which they could see the sea, 
corrugated with waves. By the time the empty 
cups had been collected, rinsed, and placed in 
their racks to dry, the cloud had practically 
disappeared, and they flew on under a cloud¬ 
less sky, over a blue sea. Later they met cloud 
again. 


The day passed in boredom and fatigue for 
Keith. He had long exhausted those technical 
interests of the aircraft that were within his 
comprehension, and he was growing very tired 
indeed. He dozed wearily much of the day 
with his shoes off, for his feet and legs were 
swelling with the continued sitting and lack of 
exercise. He ate little of the midday meal. 
As the hands of his watch moved gradually 
past twelve and on to one he began to come 
to life again, for three was the hour of landing, 
English time, when this slow purgatory would 
be over. Since they were nearly halfway 
round the world and they were to land in the 
late afternoon, he guessed that his watch still 
cherished the opinion that it was the middle 
of the night. 

Soon after two activity began on the flight 
deck, and the let-down began. He went 
forward, and the captain pointed out a very 
small cloud dead ahead of them and very far 
away. “That could be over Oahu,” he said. 
“It’s either that or Maui. But I think it’s 
Oahu. We’re on the range now.” 

Keith nodded and went back to the navi¬ 
gator’s desk to look at the chart. Honolulu, 
it appeared, was the name of a town and not 
an island, as he had supposed. It was on an 
island called Oahu, by no means the largest of 
the group. He went back to his seat and sat 
down, wondering for the first time if he was 
not absolutely crazy to be here at all. Ealing 
was his place, and writing articles- for the 
Miniature Mechanic was his job. These wastes 
of sunlit sea, these islands with strange names 
like Oahu, were no part of his life. He owed 
it to Janice to try to get back her inheritance 
... but still... Ealing was his place. He 
could stay with the aircraft, of course, and 
presently the crew would take him back to 
Blackbushe, only forty miles from Ealing; a 
truck or a coach would take him up the Great 
West Road, a red bus up the South Ealing 
Road, and he would be home again, home in 
his workshop, in his own routine. 

Abruptly he realised that he was afraid, 
afraid of the unknown that lay before him. 
He must do better than that for Janice before 
he could have licence to go home. 
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The island ^ew ahead of them, and there 
was more activity upon the flight deck. Dick 
King was in the folding seat between the pilots 
and the captain was talking into the small 
microphone. They dropped off height as they 
approached the island and approached it from 
a little to the south of east. A considerable 
town with docks and shipping lay u^n the 
southern shore, and to the west of this there 
was an enormous airport, apparently about five 
miles long. They made a wide circuit of this 
and approached fiom the south-west, and 
touched down upon a runway halfway up the 
length of the field. They taxied to the Customs 
entry building near the garlanded civil airport 
building, and stopped the motors. 

Keith asked the flight engineer, “What time 
is it here?” 

“Ten minutes to five — in the afternoon.” 

Steps were wheeled up to the aircraft, the 
door opened, and they made their way out on 
to the tarmac, carrying their luggage. The 
humid heat hit Keith like a blow. He was wear¬ 
ing a blue serge suit with a waistcoat, a woollen 
shirt, and thick woollen underwear, clothes that 
had been reasonable enough in England thirty- 
six hours before but which were intolerable in 
the tropics, where everybody seemed to be 
wearing a light shirt and trousers and little else. 
Moreover, he was carrying his suitcase and his 
raincoat. He stood with the crew in a small 
group while a small Oriental man in charge 
of a brawny Customs officer came up and 
greeted Captain Fielding. 

“Very good afternoon, Captain,” he said. 
He spoke with a slight American accent. “I 
am Harold Yamasuki, of the Yamasuki Trading 
Company, Incorporated. We are agents for the 
tanker ship, the Cathay Princess. You have 
had a good flight? You arrived exactly on 
time.” 

Captain Fielding put out his hand. “Nice 
to meet you Mr. Yamasuki,” he said. “Yes, 
we had a good flight — no troubles.” He 
turned around. “This is Mr. Adams, who is 
to superintend the installation of the rotor. 
You had a cable about him?” 

Mr. Yamasuki stopped shaking hands with 
the captain and shook hands with Mr. Adams. 
“Very glad to know you,” he said. “Yes, we 
had the radiogram about Mr. Adams. He will 
be great help. Now, everybody roust go to 
the entry formalities with passports and vacci¬ 
nation certificates ready, please, and after that 
the Customs. You give bags to the boy here 
and he will meet you with them in the exami¬ 
nation room. There are nine? Yes, nine, I 
will now call the Beachcomber Hotel and 
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arrange accommodation. You will not mind 
if two must share a room, a room with two 
beds? 1 will meet you as you come from 
Customs, and we go to the hotel. Tlien we 
can talk more. Now you go with officer to 
passport examination.” 

The captain said, “They’ll want us to shift 
the aircraft away from here before we go to 
the hotel. Are you unloading toni^t?” 

“It is too late now,” said Mr. Yamasuki. 
“Tomorrow, I think, at seven o’clock we will 
begin to unload. By the time we could begin 
tonight it will be dark, and there would be the 
possibility of accident and damage to the rotor. 
1 think it will be belter in the day.” 

Mr. Adams said, “I’m with you there, mate, 
all the way.” 

They went from the brilliant sunshine into 
the cool shade of the air-conditioned exami¬ 
nation room. Keith passed through with the 
crew without difficulty and emerged into the 
Customs shed with them. Nobody had any¬ 
thing to declare and only a cursory examina¬ 
tion was made. The bags were loaded into 
an elongated motor car, the captain spoke to 
the control tower and to Shell upon the tele¬ 
phone, and the crew went back to the machine 
to move it to the park. Keith Stewart went 
with them, leaving his coat, jacket, and waist¬ 
coat in the car. Even so, he sweated profusely 
as he walked out to the aircraft in his braces 
and blue trousers. There were palm trees by 
the foreshore, and the sea was glittering and 
blue. It was incredible that he, Keith Stewart,, 
should be in a place like this. 


Moving the aircraft nearly a mile away and 
refuelling it took an hour. The sun had set 
and the quick darkness was covering the air¬ 
port when the last man got down from the 
aircraft, slammed the door, and locked it. In 
the fading light the aircraft movements seem¬ 
ed to be continuous; they took off and landed 
with their winking navigation lights in the soft, 
velvety dusk, in what appeared to be an end¬ 
less stream. Keith stood wattling them, fas¬ 
cinated. “Busy place, this,” remarked Mr. 
King. 

The long car appeared with Mr. Yamasukr 
and took them to the hotel. The agent con¬ 
sulted with the desk clerk about the rooms, 
and then turned to the captain. “I will now 
leave you to rest,” he said. “Tomorrow, at 
half-past six in the morning, I will come back 
with a car, and the truck will be beside the- 
aimlane at seven.” 

They talked about the mobile crane. “I wilF 
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arrange,” said Mr. Yamasuki. “One thing. I 
have c^led the ship, the Cathay Princess, to 
say you have arrived. I think some of the 
officers may come here tonight to meet you, 
and to talk about the electrical work with Mr. 
Adams.” 

As he was going down the steps to the car 
Keith Stewart stopped him. “You can tell me, 
Mr. Yamasuki. Is it possible to get from here 
to. Tahiti?” 

“To Tahiti? There is no regular service. 
The Matson ships, they go T ahiti to Honolulu 
but not from here to Tahiti. There are rumours 
that they will change, but 1 do not know. 
There are Norwegian cargo steamers which call 
sometimes from Vancouver to Tahiti. They 
carry a few passengers.” 

“Will one of those be going soon?” 

Mr. Yamasuki shook his head. “1 do not 
think so. One was here last week. Perhaps 
in two months’ time. 1 wiJl find out. Some¬ 
times there is an island trading schooner 
going to Tahiti. They take passengers, not very 
comfortable. Sometimes, to sleep on deck.’* 

“Would one of those be going soon?” 

“I do not know. 1 wDl ask tonight, and tell 
you in the morning. You wish to go from 
Honolulu to Tahiti, yourself?” 

“That’s right.” 

“I do not think it will bo easy. But I will 
ask.” 

Keith Stewart was depressed, and tired, and 
very, very hot in , his unsuitable clothes. He 
went back to the group at the desk and signed 
his name in the register, and found that he 
had been allocated to share a room with Dick 
King. They went up in the elevator to the 
fifth floor. 

The Beachcomber was a fairly modern hotel 
on the unfashionable, dockside side of the city, 
much used by aircrews and ships’ officers on 
account of its nearness to the airfield and to 
the docks. It had no swimming pool, but it 
commanded a pleasant view out over the 
ocean in the front and the mountains at the 
back. Keith and Dick King found themselves 
in a back roorr| with a shower, two beds con¬ 
verted into lounges for the day, and a wide, 
deep verandah furnished with wicker chairs 
and table. The door of the room was louvred 
for the full height, permitting the cool trade 
wind to blow through the room continuously. 

“I’m for a shower,” said Dick King, throw¬ 
ing off his clothes and making for it. 

Keith Stewart had never had a shower in 
the whole of his life. He had seen them in 
shop windows and had read about them, but 
one had never come his way. As a boy and 
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a young man in Renfrew he had had a bath 
once a week, and though he had graduated 
from that to having a bath whenever he felt 
like it, it would have seemed to him a sense¬ 
less extravagance to have one every day. He 
certainly felt like one now. While Dick was 
in the shower he stripped off his heavy woollen 
underwear with a sigh of relief, and stood in 
the cool breeze with a towel round his waist. 
Presently he opened his suitcase and stood 
looking at his clothing ruefully. His woollen 
cricket shirts and grey flannel trousers were 
tlie best he could do; they might be tolerable 
after dark but he knew now that they would be 
very hot in the daytime. Still, they were all 
he had. 

Presently Dick King came out and he went 
in and tried the shower experimentally. He 
found it strange but not unpleasant and he 
stayed under it for a long time, gradually re¬ 
ducing the temperature of the water and wash¬ 
ing away his fatigue with the sweat. When 
he came out he was cool and refreshed. He 
would have to have some money in his pocket, 
and they used dollars here, it seemed. He had 
never cashed a travellers’ cheque before and 
consulted Dick, who showed him where to 
sign it and told him they would cash it at 
the desk. He followed this advice when they 
went downstairs. Then they went to the 
verandah bar. 

“Beer’s the cheapest,” said Dick. “Not like 
the English beer — a kind of fizzy lager. But 
it’s what we mostly drink here, on account of 
the dollar allowance.” 

In the bar most of the rest of the aircrew 
were already gaflicred, with Captain Davies of 
the Cathay Princess, the chief engineer, and 
the third engineer, a lad called Alec Bourne. 
Captain Fielding turned to Dick and Keith to 
introduce them. “This is Mr. King, _ flight 
engineer,” he said. He smiled. “This is Mr. 
Keith Stewart, We call him flight engineer 
under instruction, which means he’s come 
along with us for the ride. He writes for a 
model paper in London. We’re hoping, that 
he’ll give us a good spin when he gets back.” 

TTie third engineer’s jaw dropped, and they 
all shook hands. The Third said, “It wouldn’t 
be Keith Stewart of ihe Miniature Mechanic, 
by any chance?” 

Dick King said. “The very same. You read 
the Miniature Mechanic?’* 

“I’ve read it every week, ever since I was 
a little nipper,” said the lad. “I’ve got every 
copy since 1948 at home, and a lot on board. 
Ma sends it to me every week. Fancy meeting 
you, sir. I never thought I’d do that, except 
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maybe to see you opening an exhibition.” He 
hesitated, and added, “Would you like a beer, 
sir?” A beer was just exactly what Keidi 
Stewart needed, and while it was coming he 
talked models to the third engineer. “I made 
a Hornet about two years ago,” the young man 
told him. “I’m working on a Gannet now.” 

“Did the Hornet go all right?” 

“It went fine. I had a bit of difficulty get¬ 
ting it started at the first go off, but then I 
got a bottle of American fuel, and she goes fine. 
I got a little airscrew on her for the load.” 

Keiffi nodded. “They generally put more 
ether in the American fuels. If you’re using 
that, I think I .should wash out the cylinder 
with a light oil after each run. I’ve heard that 
the American fuels are more corrosive than 
ours. Put in a drop or two of Three-in-Onc, 
or something like that.” 

The young man nodded gratefully. “Thanks 
for the tip, Mr. Stewart.” 

“Where do you work?” 

“Oh, in the engine-room workshop,” the 
Third said. “We’ve got a six-inch lathe there, 
and a shaper. It’s quite well-equipped, really.” 
He paused, and added a little shyly, “If you’ve 
got the time to come on board and have a 
look round, Mr. Stewart, there’s one or two 
of the lads would like to meet you.” 

“I’d like to do that very much,” said Keith. 
“I’d like to see your workshop.” Twelve beers 
arrived upon a tray carried by a very 
pretty Asiatic girl in a cheongsam of figured 
silk. These were distributed around, and the 
talk became general. Alec Bourne turned to 
his captain. “I’ve just asked Mr. Stewart if 
he’d like to come on board and see the engines 
and the workshop, sir.” 

“Of course.” Captain Davies turned to 
Keith. “There’s more model engineering done 
in that workshop than was ever done on bits 
for the ship. You should see the commotior 
when Alec here was tr 5 ring to get his little 
engine started up. They had to use the main 
engines as a starter motor for it, so the Chief 
was telling me.” 

'^e Third flushed uneasily. “Mr. Stewart 
designed it, sir. It was the fuel that was 
wrong.” 

There was general laughter. “Come on 
board any time you like, Mr, Stewart,” said 
the captain. 

“That’s very good of you. sir,” said Keith. 
“I thought perhaps I’d stick with the rotor and 
lend a hand unloading that tomorrow morn¬ 
ing, and perhaps come down with it to the 
dock.” 

“Fine. What are your movements, Mr. 
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Stewart? Are you staying here a bit, or going 
back to England with the aircraft?” 

Keith said;, “Well, that’s just the point. I 
really want to get to Tahiti, but I asked Mr. 
Yamasuki and he said he didn’t know of any 
service from Honolulu to Tahiti. He was go¬ 
ing to find out this evening and let me know.” 
He hesitated. “1 suppose you don’t know of 
any service, sir?” 

Captain Davies shook his head. “1 neyer 
heard of one. There must be an odd tramp 
or two, of course. It’s got to be Tahiti, has 
it? You’ve got some business there, or some¬ 
thing?” 

“That’s right.” These merchant service 
officers would probably be understanding and 
sympathetic about events following on a 
wreck. He pulled out his wallet and took the 
cutting from The Times from it. “My sister 
and my brother-in-law were sailing out here 
in a yacht,” he said. “They got wrecked on 
an island in the Tuamolus. I’ve got to get 
down there and see about things — the grave, 
and salvage, and anything that might need to 
be done.” He gave the cutting to the captain. 

The officers were very interested, and asked 
a number of questions about the yacht, and 
about John Dermott. Captain Davies had 
been an officer of the Royal Naval Reserve in 
the last war. “I’m almost sure I remember 
him,” he said thoughtfully. “At Invergordon 
... or was it Scapa? An R.N. two-and-a-half, 
in one of the Tribal class. Wait now. The 
man I’m thinking of had a broken nose, box¬ 
ing or something.” 

“That’s right,” said Keith. “He had a 
broken nose.” 

The captain dropped his eyes again to the 
cutting. “He was a good seaman,” he said. 
“Better than most R.N. It’s curious it should 
have to end like this.” 

The three merchant officers turned their 
minds to Keith Stewart’s problem, and dis¬ 
cussed it carefully. “There’s a fortnightly air 
service from Fiji through Samoa to Tahiti,” 
said the captain. “You can probably fly from 
here to Samoa, but it’s the helj of a long way 
round.” 

“How far would that be?” Keith asked. 

“I’d only be guessing. Might be four 
thousand miles. I’ll work it out for you to¬ 
morrow when you come on board. 

“Sounds like it might be a bit expensive for 
me,” said Keith, a little ruefully. “I was 
hoping ihere’d be something more direct — 
and cheap. Something like a cargo steamer 
taking a few passeng««.” 

Captain Davies shook his head. **I don’t 
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iknow of anything. But I’ll find out for you, 
Mr. Stewart.” rie handed back tne cutting, 
and Keith put it back into his wallet. 

They all turned to the beer. In the buzz of 
conversation the chief engineer said to his 
captain, “There’s always Jack Donelly.” 

•‘Nonsense,” Captain Davies said shortly. 
“The man’s mad.” 

It seemed to be an unwelcome subject and 
Keith did not pursue it, but he noted the 
name. They set to work upon the beer and 
to a consideration of the unloading and the 
handling o£ the rotor from the aircraft to the 
ship, the air officers being principally concerned 
to avoid damage ro the aircraft by the 
crane reaching into the fuselage through the 
door, and the marine officers being princi¬ 
pally concerned to get the rotor undamaged 
into its field magnets and bearings in the 
engine room. Keith stood a round of beers 
and was concerned at the inroad that it made 
into his small store of dollars, and presently 
they all went to dinner in the hotel dining¬ 
room. 

All who had flown from England went to 
bed early that night. In the bedroom that 
Keith shared with Dick the moon was bright 
upon the mountains, the palm trees rustled 
continuously, and a warm wind hardly cooler 
than in daytime blew steadily through the 
room. Keith unpaeked his thick woollen pyja¬ 
mas and eyed them with distaste. “You’ll boil 
in those, in this place,” said Dick King. “I 
don’t sleep in anything, these tropical places. 
Look, put the sheet over your middle and‘tuck 
it in, like this, so you don’t catch cold. Then 
you’ve got your shoulders, arms, and legs out 
in the cool.” Keith followed his example, fell 
asleep at once to the murmur of the palm 
trees, and slept like a log all night. 

Next morning he was up with the aircrew 
and out on the aerodrome with them at seven 
o’clock. Mr. Yamasuki said, “I have- asked 
about the ships or airplanes to Tahiti. There 
are no ships on regular service, no airplanes. 
The next Norwegian freighter is due here on 
March third.” , 

That was seven weeks ahead. “Nothing 
before that?” 

“I am so sorry. It is possible to go to 
Tahiti by air through Samoa, or else perhaps 
by Los Angeles. I think either way would .be 
expensive. Pan American can tell you what 
the fare is, and the services, at the passenger 
terminal.” 

Keith nodded. “I’ll go and ask them pre¬ 
sently.” He knew quite well that the answer 
would be far beyond his means. “You didn’t 
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hear of any irregular service — a trading 
schooner, or anything like that?” 

Mr. Yamasuid said, “1 have no news of 
one. Sometimes with a trading schooner there 
would not be any advance news. She would 
arrive one day, and stay perhaps three or four 
days, and let it be known that she was calling 
at Papeete and other places. One might come 
today, or perhaps not for six months.” 

Keith thanked him, and went on working 
with the aircrew to get the rotor out of the 
aeroplane without damaging either. It took 
about two hours to get it on tlie truck. Most 
of the aircrew then went back to the hotel to 
rest and swim and shop on tlteir small dollar 
allowance for the next two days before begin¬ 
ning the long flight back to England. Mr. 
Adams and Dick and Keith rode on the truck 
through the streets of Honolulu to Kapalama 
Basin, where the tanker was berthed. 

There was nothing he could do to help the 
dockyard engineers get the rotor into the ship, 
and he went on board with Dick King. The 
third engineer met them and invited them 
below to see the main engine room and the 
workshop and, more particularly, the Gannet 
engine of Keith Stewart’s design, which was 
half finished, a little box of carefully machined 
unassembled bits. “Half the engine room 
have had a hand in this,” the lad from Dart- 
ford said proudly. “Whenever somebody gets 
tired of reading Peter Cheyney he comes and 
asks if he can machine one of the pistons. I 
sometimes think that I’m just managing the 
job, not making it.” 

He was in trouble over the crankshaft 
machining jig. “You said to make it of high 
tensile steel in the serial, Mr. Stewart, but I 
can’t seem to lay my hands on just a little bit 
anywhere in Honolulu. The smallest I can 
find is four-inch bar. Would it be all right 
to use mild steel instead?” 

Keith had had this one before in letters from 
Andover to Auckland. He picked up the 
Miniature Mechanic from the bench and 
turned to the jig drawing that he had made in 
the basement room in l^merset Road, Ealing, 
with Janice sleeping in the room next door, 
eight thousand miles away. “I’ve got a mod for 
that,” he said. “You’ve got to retain this 
eighth-inch thickness, here, because of the tool 
clearance. If you’re going to make it in mild 
steel, make it an L section, like this.” He 
added swift pencil lines to the printed drawing. 
“It’s just a little bit more complicated. You’d 
have to get out this bit with an end mill — 
about three-sixteenths. Have you got a 
mill like that on board?” 
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The Third nodded. “That’s easy, Mr. 
Stewart. 1 could do that in the fr illing 
machine best, I think. Thanks a lot.” 

Presently Keith pulled a small box from 
the pocket of his blazer. “I’ve got a little thing 
here that might amuse you.” He unwrapped 
the little Hornet-engined generating set 
from the rag that wrapped it round, and put it 
on the bench. “Gee,” said the Third reverently, 
“that really is something!” He studied it care¬ 
fully. “What’s the engine, Mr. Stewart? It 
looks a bit like a Hornet.” 

“It’s a Hornet with a different cylinder and 
piston, cam gear and valves, to run on petrol, 
and a governor in place of the reduction gear,” 
he said. He picked it up, shook it to check 
that there was still petrol in the little tank, 
turned it upside down to prime the carburettor, 
and flipped it into life with his thumb. TTie 
little engine caught with a crackling roar, 
speeded up, steadied as the pea bulb glowed 
with light. The noise attracted other engineers 
from the engine room, and soon the workshop 
was crowded. Somebody said, laughing, “Has 
Bill Adams seen this?” 

“No — 1 don’t think he has,” said Keith. 

“Cor! — that’ll give him something to think 
about. Anyone can build a big generator set 
that you can get your hands around inside. 
Fetch him along, Bert, and ask him how he’d 
like to service this one!” 

Mr. Adams was fetched and stood in rev¬ 
erent awe till the little motor ran out of petrol 
and stopped, and almost at the same time the 
dockyard hooter sounded for twelve o’clock, 
knocking-off time for dinner. Keith wrapped 
his generator set up again and put it in the 
box in his pocket; later he fflled the tank with 
an eggeup of petrol provided for use in the 
ship’s launch, strained carefully through a piece 
of chamois leather. The officers escorted Mr. 
Adams and Dick and Keith up into the ward¬ 
room for lunch.’ 

After lunch, as they were sitting smoking 
at the table over cups of tea and coffee. Cap¬ 
tain Davies said, “I’ve been making some en¬ 
quiries about your journey to Tahiti, Mr. Ste¬ 
wart. Not very satisfactoiy, I’m afraid. T 
can’t find out anything about a cargo boat in 
the near future and there’s no regular 
service.” 

Keith nodded slowly. “Mr. Yamasuki said 
this morning that a trading schooner might 
come in at any time. No one would know be- 
lentfhand she was coming.” 
ing, arfv. a possibility,” the captain agreed, 
dock.” been here for four and a half weeks 

“Fine., here was one just after we came, but 
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she was going to Palmyra. 1 don’t know where 
she was going after that.” 

“Where do they tie up, in case one did come 
in?” asked Keith. 

“This one berthed just inside the harbour, 
just the other side of the Merchant Officers' 
Training School,” the captain said. “1 think 
they like to sail in and out if there’s a fair 
wind, save the cost of a tug.” 

“You don’t think there’s one there now?” 

“Not that I know of. But that’s where you’d, 
get news of them, if anywhere. It might be 
worth a walk along and talking to the long¬ 
shoremen. They might know more than the 
harbourmaster.” 

The first officer smiled. “He doesn’t bother 
much about the small fry.” 

“The trouble is, I’ve got so little time,”^ 
Keith said. “If there’s nothing turns up that’s 
within my means I’ll have to go back with 
the aircraft the day after tomorrow.” 

“More like Tuesday,” said Dick King. 
“Captain Fielding said this morning we’d be 
taking off at dawn on Tuesday.” 

“That’s right,” said Mr. Adams. “We’ll be 
having the test run on Monday. TTien if every¬ 
thing's all right he can take me home 
again.” 

“It doesn’t give much time,” agreed the 
captain. 

The second mate said, “Jack Donelly.” 
There was a little ripple of laughter round the 
table. Only the captain remained serious, “I 
wouldn’t think of it,” he said. 

The first officer took him up. “Nor would 
I, sir, for myself. But I don’t want to get to 
Tahiti as much as Mr. Stewart. As I see it, 
it’s either him or nothing. Mr. Stewart’s over 
twenty-one. I don’t sec why he shouldn’t have 
a look at him.” 

“I wouldn’t be any party to it,” said the 
captain. “If he ever gets his ship out of hock 
to the harbourmaster he’ll just go off and dis¬ 
appear, and no more heard of him, ever. I’ve 
seen it all my life.” 

Keith asked, “Who is this Jack Donelly,. 
anyway?” 

The first officer leaned back in his chair. 
“He’s an American from Oregon or some¬ 
where. Maybe he’s a fisherman — I wouldn’t 
know. His ship’s a sort of sloop-rigged fish¬ 
ing boat — a sailing boat. He built it him¬ 
self. Quite small. I should say that he’s a 
half-caste, and I’d guess that his mother was 
a Polynesian. He’s a big chap, though, and 
he must be a good seaman because he sailed 
here from the United States alone — single- 
handed.” 
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“He’s got the mentality of a child of ten,” 
said the captain. 

“That may be, sir. He’s so dumb that he 
can hardly string two words together. But he 
did get here from the United States, two thou¬ 
sand ruddy miles of open sea, found the 
islands. You can’t get away from that.” 

•*Yes,” said the captain, “and you know how 
he did it.” 

“I do.” 

Keith asked, “How did he do it?” 

“Got on the air route between here and 
San Francisco and followed the aeroplanes,” 
the captain said scornfully. “There arc about 
ten flights every day, or more. That’s a fine 
way to navigate.” 

"Never mind, sir. He got here.” 

“He won’t get to Tahiti that way,” said the 
captain. “There’s no air service.” 

“Is he going to Tahiti?” Keith enquired. 

The captain leaned forward. “I^k, Mr. 
Stewart,” he said. “I don’t want to stand in 
your way if you want to go and talk to him. 
But, first of all, I’ll tell you about Jack 
Donelly. He came in here about a fortnight 
ago and sailed ri^t into this basin as far as 
he could go tUl his bow was practically in the 
street, and tied up just ahead of us. I’ll admit 
he handled his ship well. He came in under 
sail — he hasn’t got a motor — with his warps 
all ready fore and aft, got down his main and 
came in under jib, dropped the jib and came 
alongside sweet as anything, chucked his warps 
on to the quay, hopped on shore and made 
her fast bow and stem in two shakes of a 
duck’s behind. It was pretty to watch. I’ll 
agree with Number One here, he’s probably a 
good seaman.” 

He paused. “Now that’s as far as I go. The 
port authorities were after him as soon as he 
tied up. He hadn’t got permission to berth 
there, but that was the least of it. He hadn’t 
got any ship’s papers at all — no registration, 
no manifest, nothing. He hadn’t got a bill of 
health and he didn’t seem to know what it 
was. He hadn’t even got a passport. 1 
shouldn’t think, he’s got any money.” He 
paused. “I thinic they were pretty kind to him, 
all things considered,” he remarked. “They 
called him a yacht and towed him round into 
the yacht harbour.” 

“How did you come to know about him, 
then?” Keith asked. 

“He came on board,” the captain said. “He 
came on board to ask the way to Palmyra and 
half a dozen other places. He’s got no charts. 
He wouldn’t know how to use one if he had 
it. What he’s got is a small school atlas with 
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the whole of the Pacific Ocean on one page,, 
and a pretty dirty page it is, 1 can tell you. He 
picks the biggest merchant ship that he caO' 
see and comes on board to ask the course to- 
the next place. That’s why he berthed just 
ahead of us. We were the biggest ship in har¬ 
bour at the time.” 

Keith asked, “Did you give him the course?” 

“He didn’t seem to know where he wanted, 
to go to,” the captain said indignantly. “He 
just wanted a course to what he called ‘The 
Islands’. Well, this is an island, but he didn’t 
like this one, apparently. Too civilised, 1 
suppose.” 

The Second grinned. “What he wants is the. 
Huahines. Naked women.” 

“Tliat’s about the streng^ of it,” the 
captain said. “He’s been reading the books.” 

“I shouldn’t think he can read,” remarked 
the chief engineer. 

“Well, somebody’s been telling him stories,, 
then.” 

Keith asked again, “Did you give him a 
course, sir?” 

“I did what 1 could for him,” the captaiift- 
said. “I gave him half a dozen, all magnetic. 
True courses wouldn’t be any good to him, 
and no good talking about variation being dif¬ 
ferent at the end of two thousand miles. I 
gave him a mean value for the course to several 
places. Nukahiva was one, I remember, and 
Tahiti was another. Of course, ocean currents 
don’t mean anything to him.” 

“He can write — just,” the first ofiScer 
observed. “He drew a thick line with a stub- 
of pencil on his atlas from here to each place, 
and wrote the course along the line. I never 
saw such a mess.” 

Keith wrinkled his brows in perplexity. “But 
can he find an island two thousand miles away 
just with a compass course from here?” 

“Of course he can’t,” the captain said scorn¬ 
fully. “He’ll go off and there’ll be no more 
heard of him. He’ll die, and that’s the end of it.” 

“I’m not quite sure that I agree with you, 
sir,” said the first oflBcer. 

“What don’t you agree with?” 

“I don’t think he’ll die. He may get to the 
wrong place, and he may take the hell of a 
long time to get there. I talked to him after 
you gave up, and gave him a beer. I must say, 
I was rather impressed.” 

“What was it that impressed you, Mr. 
Fairlie?” 

“Well, for one thing, sir, he knows a lot 
about birds. Sea birds, I mean.” 

The captain snorted. “What’s that got to do> 
with it? Is this Raft Book stuff?” 
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“Yes, sir, 1 think it is. Birds fly from A to 
B just like aeroplanes. What 1 mean is, if he 
£ets within a hundred miles of land, 1 think 
he’ll find it.” He paused. “Swell, seaweed, 
fioating mangrove seeds — all that sort of 
thing. Things that we don’t use.” 

Ihe captain got up from the table. “Well, 
I’ve heard everything now, and so have you, 
Mr. Stewart. If you like to go to sea with a 
bloke that navigates by mangrove seeds, don’t 
let me stop you.” He smiled. “One of the 
boys will show you where the yacht harbour 
is, if you want to go there.” 

He went out, and to his cabin. The others 
all got up from the table. The first officer 
glanced quizzically at Keith. “Want to go any 
further with it?” he asked. 

Keith hesitated. “Well — I don’t know. 
Do you think he’s going to Tahiti, for a start?” 

“So far as I could gather, he didn’t much 
mind where he went. Footloose, you mig^t say.” 

“Do you think he’ll get there?” 

Mr. Fairlie stubbed his cigarette out in the 
ashtray. “It’s an opinion, Mr. Stewart. I’ve 
got a better opinion of him than Captain 
Davies has. In some ways what the captain 
says is right — he’s simple. If you like, he 
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thinks like a child ten years old. But he’s cer¬ 
tainly a good seaman, and he knows a lot 
about the sea.” 

“You think he’ll get there?” 

“In the end — yes, I think he probably 
will.” He glanced at Keith. “It won’t be com¬ 
fortable.” 

“Would you go with him yourself?” 

Mr. Fairlie smiled. “If 1 was absolutely 
desperate and had to get there somehow, at 
whatever risk — yes, I think I would.” 

There was half a minute’s silence in the 
wardroom. To go back tamely with the aero¬ 
plane to Blackbushe, to renounce all chance of 
getting Janice her inheritance because he was 
afraid of Jack Donelly, would be cowardice. 
If he did not at least investigate this line he 
felt that he would never be able to tell Katie 
the truth about this journey; at one point he 
would have to lie, and go on in the same lie 
for the rest of his life. At the same time, he 
felt that he was sliding deeper into the mire of 
the unknown and the fantastically dangerous. 
Still, there was no need to decide anything until 
he’d met the man. 

“I think I’d better go and have a talk to 
him,” Keith said at last. 


—Continued next month 
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The era when the sun never set on the British Empire has come to an end. 
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hundred years. He gave as his major example the British conquest of India. 
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of her empire in its old form; the possibility of an American, Russian or Sino- 
Russian imperialistic epoch replacing the British Empire; and finally the way 
to develop the world on a non-imperial basis. 
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PART TWO: IN PLACE OF EMPIRE 


John S%rach« 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE EMPIRES 


TTo an extent which is still only imperfectly 
realised by the British people, Britain has in 
<he past fourteen years been divesting herself 
of her colonial possessions. That process 
began, it is true, over a hundred years ago when 
the Durham Report laid the basis for the in¬ 
dependence of Ae so-called “old” dominions, 
and this phase was nearly completed by ihc 
Statute of Westminster in 1931. But right 
up till 1945 the process of divestment was 
counter-balanced not only by the retention of 
vast colonial possessions, but also by the fre¬ 
quent acquisition of new colonies, semi-colonies 
and dependencies. But in the past fourteen 
years the government of very substantial parts 
of the world’s population from Whitehall has 
come to an end. The nations concerned have 
either become wholly self-governing members 
of the Commonwealth or in a few cases, they 
have completely severed any special relation¬ 
ship between themselves and Britain. Nor 
has this British “disimperialism” been counter¬ 
balanced in any way. In 1945 some 550 
million of the circa 2,225 million inhabitants 
of the world at that date were ruled from 
Whitehall. In addition, another 50 million 
people inhabited countries such as Egypt, the 
other Arab states, etc., which were semi¬ 
colonics of Britain. In all, then, more than 
a quarter of the world’s population were in 
•fact, if not in form, ruled in the last resort 
from Whitehall. By 1959 over 500 million 
■of those 600 million people have become 
completely self-governing, either as voluntary 
members of the Commonwealth, or as inde¬ 
pendent states. And of the remaining, say, 
80 millions, over half were well on the way 
■to self-government. 

Moreover, this process of dissolution 
continues uninterruptedly and is evidently 
independent, on the whole, of whether a Con¬ 
servative or a Labour government is in power 
in Britain. In 1951 the Conservatives 
returned to office. At that date the prin¬ 


cipal remaining parts of the British empire, 
i.e., colonics governed from Whitehall, with 
only a minor degree of self-determination, were 
as follows: East Africa (Uganda, Kenya, 
Tanganyika); Central Africa (Nyasaland and 
Northern Rhodesia with a large degree of self- 
government exercised by the white inhabitants); 
West Africa (Nigeria, the Gold Coast, Sierra 
Leone, Gambia); the West Indies (the Carib¬ 
bean Islands, British Guiana and Briti.sh 
Honduras); Malaya and Singapore. To these 
should be added the vast de jacto Arabian 
empire much of which had been acquired by 
Britain after the first World War, i.e., the 
Arabian and Persian Gulf states with their oil 
fields, plus Egypt and the Soudan (acquired 
at the end of the nineteenth century). 

Writing after eight years of Conservative 
rule, independence, either within or without 
the Commonwealth, has been either granted 
or irrevocably promised at an early date to the 
following: Ghana, the Soudan, Nigeria, the 
West Indies, Malaya and Cyprus, Eygpt and 
some of the Arabian States (notably Iraq, 
which was in fact a loosely controlled British 
dependency) have become, it was discovered 
between 1956 and 1958, effectively indepen¬ 
dent. Of the remainder, the only considerable 
territories are in Central and East Africa. Of 
these Uganda is advancing towards self-govern¬ 
ment, while Kenya has passed through the hor¬ 
rible experience of civil war in a multi-racial 
society, and its future is ’obscure. Tan¬ 
ganyika is at an early but as yet peaceful stage 
of development. The Central African territories 
face the hitherto unsolved problems of multi¬ 
racial societies. And at the time of writing it 
is impossible to avoid intense anxiety as to 
their future. 

It is true that in 1956 a curious and per¬ 
functory (if convulsive) effort was made to 
reverse this whole process in the Middle East, 
to reoccupy the Suez Canal Zone, and re¬ 
establish British dominance in Arabia. The 
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attempt lasted for three weeks, and merely 
hastened the process of dissolution in this area. 
TTius in a few years’ time, when the existing 
irrevocable pledges of independence have come 
into effect, what will be left of the British 
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Empire will be the difficult heritage of the East 
and Central African territories, themselves 
clearly destined to some form of independence, 
a scatter of islands and, perhaps, some of tlie 
oil sheikhdoms of the Persian Gulf. 



DO EMPIRES STILL PAY? 

(I) THE TERMS OF TRADE 


The possession of an empire has been 
widely regarded as a condition for the improve¬ 
ment, or even the maintenance, of the 
standard of life of the British people. This 
view used to be vehemently expressed in con¬ 
servative circles. In the imperial heyday Stead, 
for example, quotes Cecil Rhodes as having 
said, in 1895, that the building of an ever- 
larger empire was a necessity in order to avoid 
general impoverishment and consequent civil 
conflict in Britain. 

What would Rhodes have thou^t of the 
Britain of 1959 in which 55 million people 
live at a much higher standard of life, in much 
increased social harmony, after having dissolv¬ 
ed nine-tenths of their empire? No doubt few 
people would today endorse Rhodes’s view in 
this extreme form. Nevertheless, the worth of 
empire to Britain as a whole is still the tacit 
assumption of much British opinion (nor is this 
opinion necessarily confined to the Conservative 
Party), Moreover this view of empire is, 
paradoxically enough, implicit in the communist 
allegation that,* whatever improvement there 
may have been in the condition of the British 
people during the past hundred years has been 
due to the exploitation of colonial peoples. A 
view so diversely supported deserves careful 
consideration. Moreover, the matter is even 
now being put to the test. If, as many of the 
more simple-minded British imperialists have 
genuinely supposed, Britain would starve with¬ 
out her empire, then we ought to be nearly 
starving now. Again, if the slow but unde¬ 
niable improvement in the standard of life of 


the British people up till 1945 was attributable, 
as the communists allege, to the imperialist 
exploitation of subject peoples, then our 
standard of life ought to have dropped 
abruptly towards subsistence Since 1945. For 
we have lost the direct political power to 
exploit the labour of nearly nine out of every 
ten of those whom we may have been exploit¬ 
ing up till that date. Yet the fourteen years 
since 1945 have in fact seen a more sustained 
improvement in the standard of life of the 
British people than any previous period. 

In order to elucidate the puzzle we must 
enquire why people suppose that the possession 
of an empire enriches a nation. Clearly one 
nation cannot, effectively, take actual money 
from another, (The history of “reparations” 
after the first World War illustrates the ludi¬ 
crous consequences in modem conditions of 
attempting to do so.) We must, then, pull 
back, in Professor Pigou’s ever useful phrase, 
“the veil of money” and enquire how one 
nation can take goods and services (the only 
wealth) from another. As we have seen 
nations have done so in the past by frank 
pillage. Clive’s initial rape of Bengal was 
very nearly that. No one, however, suggests 
that this was what Britain was doing to her 
colonies in the first forty-five years of this 
century. What is suggested, however, is that 
she was trading with those colonies in an in¬ 
equitable manner: that by means of her 
imperial power she was buying cheap from 
them and selling dear to them; and that it is 
this which she will be unable to continue to do 
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now ^at she has lost her empire. 

This more rational view of the material 
damage which the loss of an empire must do 
a country is still very generally held or assumed. 
To take an example almost at random, it was 
given recent and typical expression by an 
American economist. Professor Hurwitz, in the 
May 1957 issue of an American periodical 
called Prospectus. Professor Hurwitz wrote: 

“Dependent on foreign sources of supply 
and foreign markets for exports, it (Britain) 
is particularly vulnerable to the notoriously 
unstable conditions of the international 
market. Only by ruling the world could 
it ever hope to exercise control over these 
conditions. The de^ee its well-being 
in a world which it does not dominate 
depends largely on being able, in the phrase 
of the classical economists, ‘to buy cheap 
and sell dear’. In the nineteenth century 
it could do so. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century it was evident that it would 
become more difficult to do either. The 
terms of trade were beginning to change to 
Britain’s disadvantage. The result was a 
general worsening, at least in relative terms, 
of Britain’s position, aggravated and accen¬ 
tuated by two world wars.” 

This view sounds so plausible — so almost 
self-evident — that not one in a thousand of 
Professor Hurwitz’s readers, perhaps, sought 
to verify it by reference to the facts. And 
yet readily available facts and figures show 
that it happens to be completely false. The 
degree to which Britain “sells dear and buys 
cheap” is expressed in what are called “the 
terms of trade”. And the fact is that Britain’s 
terms of trade turn out to have moved for or 
against her quite without reference to the con¬ 
traction or expansion of her empire. It will 
be worthwhile to look into this conclusion, 
which is so contrary to popular assumption, in 
a little detail. 

From the British point of view the terms 
of trade are the ratio of the prices of our 
imports and our exports. Thus the terms of 
trade are said to have become more favourable 
to Britain when the prices of the things she 
sells have, on the average, gone up and the 
prices of ffie things she buys have gone down. 

The terms on which we trade with the world 
have an important effect on the British national 
income, for foreign trade plays an especially 
large part in our economy. For example, 
Britain’s terms of trade in 1953 were five per 
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cent better than they had been in 1952, and 
this meant that we enjoyed an increase of 
between <£200 milion and £300 million in 
the national income, other things being equal. 
This, it will be seen, was a useful, but not over¬ 
whelming, addition to a national income for 
those years of some £14,000 million, in 
practice, of course, other things are never equal. 
There are other and still more important factors 
in the national income as well as the terms 
of trade, of which the most important of all is 
the size of the gross national product. For 
example, again taking the comparison of 1953 
with 1952, national production appears to have 
gone up by five per cent between ihe two years, 
which meant that the national income went up 
by some £500 million from that source. So 
the terms of trade are by no means everything. 
Nevertheless, the terms of trade are an import¬ 
ant element in our national balance sheet and it 
would be serious if it could be shown that the 
loss of the empire, either the loss of the nearly 
nine-tenths of it which has already happened, 
or the forseeable future loss of the remaining 
tenth, would turn the terms of trade heavily 
against us. 

The usual method of setting out the terms of 
trade is to take the rate at which our exports 
exchanged for our imports in 1913 as 100. 
That is to say, the 1913 terms of trade arc 
taken as the standard with which to compare 
other years. 

An examination of figures from 1854 to 
1958 shows several unexpected conclusions. 
First; Britain’s terms of trade in, say 
the eighteen-eighties which are often regarded 
as the heyday of Victorian prosperity and 
empire, were not in fact by any standard at all 
favourable to her. On the contrary, they were 
in 1888, for instance, seventeen per cent worse 
than in 1913, and what is more significant, 
some forty per cent worse than they are today 
(1958). We see at once that any suggestion 
that Britain is doomed because, having lost 
most of her empire, the terms of trade are 
bound to become ruinously unfavourable to 
her, is ridiculously ill-founded. The fact is 
that they have always since 1945, been marked¬ 
ly better than in the heyday of British imperial 
power from say, 1870 to 1913. 

The figures since the end of the first World 
War show that from 1918 to 1940 Britain’s 
terms of trade improved over the 1913 level to 
a substantial degree. During the nineteen-twen¬ 
ties they were between seventy and eightv-five; 
that is to say, for every pound’s worth of British 
exports we were able to buy some twenty-five 
per cent more imports than in 1913. In the 
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nineteea-thirties this favourable trend was in- thirties, but still a little better than in 1913. 
tensified, and for most of the time the figure Then they began to recover again and in 1956 
was between seventy and eighty. And in one they were back to 82; in 1957 they were 79 and 
year, 1933, the figure went to 67 so that we in 1958, 74. Still it is true that our post- 
were in that year able to buy about a third 1945 terms of trade have been less favourable 
more imports per pound’s worth of exports than they were in the nineteen-thirties. Is not 
than we could in 1913. But mark well what this evidence, it may be asked, that the loss of 
year that was: 1933. And 1933 was almost nearly nine-ten^s of the empire has, after all, 
the worst year of the great slump: a year affected the British standard of life? In fact 
marked by mass unemployment: a year of the the evidence only presents this impression if 
derelict areas: a year of the hunger marches: pur attention is concentrated upon the compar- 
a year of bankruptcies and economic desolation, ison between the years since 1945 and the 
In other words, the year in which the terms nineteen-thirties. If we look at the picture 
of trade were more favourable to Britain than as a whole, we see at once that the nineleen- 
ever before or since in her history, marked not thirties were in fact an abnormal and excep- 
the zenith of her prosperity, but in many res- tional period. For in the very worst year of 
pects the nadir of her economic fortunes, the po.st-1945 period, in 1951, our terms of 
Here, then, is striking evidence that favourable trade were, I repeat, better than they were in 
terms of trade are by no means the only factor 1913 and much better than they had been in 
in British prosperity. It is clear that too high the nineteenth century. Over most of the last 
a price can be paid for favourable terms of ten years they have been markedly better than 
irtide: that the terms of trade can turn out to at any period in our history except those ex- 
be far too favourable, in the sense that they may ceptional (and disastrous) inter-war years. And 
be so favourable as to bankrupt the primary yet those fourteen post-1945 years have been 
producing countries which are our customers the period in which nearly nine-tenths of the 
as well as our suppliers. Here, too, is evidence British colonial empire has been dissolved. In 
that the real movement of Britain’s terms of other words, there is no observable correlation 
trade, is far more affected by such forces as between the contraction or expansion of^ the 
world wide boom and slump than by the appli- British Empire, and the degree to which Britain 
cation of arbitrary colonial power. can obtain supplies of food and raw materials 

Let us now turn to the post-1945 picture, on favourable terms. Indeed we shall find 
In 1947 British terms of trade were 75. They that a strong case can be made out for suppos- 
were, that is to say, a little “worse” for Britain ing that the terms of trade, far from turning 
(and better for her supnliers) than in 1933 but disastrously against a now empirc-lcss Britain, 
still a great deal better for Britain than in 1913, arc still likely to favour Britain, and the other 
and much better than in the Victorian heyday, advanced countries, and to disfavour the un- 
In 1951 they had become 93, which was a developed countries, to a highly undesirable 
good deal worse than they had been in the degree. 


(II) THE EMPIRE OF OIL 

There is, then, no evidence that Britain’s existing distribution of the national income, 
imperial possessions enabled her to enrich her- And die successful achievement of massive 
self by turning the terms of trade in her favour, foreign investment, and of the imperialism that 
This simple fact in it.self disposes of the bogy went with it, immediately enriched, not the 
that the loss of empire is likely to impoverish British people but a narrow class of investors, 
the British people as a whole. But it does not Nevertheless it may plausibly be argued that 
dispose of the economic motives of imperialism, if the foreign investments were sufficiently 
Por, as preceding chapters have emphasised, large and sufficiently profitable, the returns on 
to turn the terms of trade in our favour was them would enrich the rest of the population 
not the characteristic purpose of the intensi- to some extent at least, as the money filtered 
tied imperialism which set in after 1870. Its down society. It is in this coimectmn that we 
Jhain purpose was rather to secure fields of must now consider what is indimitably by tar 
investment for the surplus capital which could the most profitable instance of foreign invest- 
not be so profitably invested at home, gi ven the ment, and of the imperialism which, as usual, 
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has accompanied it. For this instance is of 
particular relevance to the question of whether 
or not Britain is to be impoverished by the loss 
of her empire. 1 refer to oil. 

The story of how British, American and to 
a less extent other European, capital became 
involved in the extraction of oil, above all in 
the region of the Persian Gulf, is a strange and 
important special case of modern imperialism. 
We saw that the British Empire effected one 
last major expansion as lately as the end of 
the first World War. This was the acquisition, 
in fact though nut in form, of much of the 
Arabian provinces of the Turkish Empire, 
which was liquidated. The British had con¬ 
quered Iraq, Palestine, Syria and Jordan and 
enabled the Arabs of Saudi Arabia to get rid 
of the Turks. The British Government of the 
day did not see why it should not acquire most 
of these territories, though as a sort of tribute 
to the times, it set up Arab Kingdoms, of 
varying degrees of dependence, in most of 
them, while making an arrangement 
with the Zionist Jews with regard to Palestine, 
instead of making them into direct British 
colonies. The British Government of the day 
seems to have made these acquisitions in the 
general tradition of imperialism rather than with 
any foreknowledge of what lay below the 
sands which it was, not very eagerly, acquiring. 
Nevertheless, these territories, taken together 
and joined to British dominance in South 
Persia have now turned out to be by far the 
richest imperial acquisition which Britain ever 
made. 

There is historical irony in all this. For 
centuries Britain had fought for spice islands 
which were often no sooner acquired than they 
were found to be valueless: she had conquer¬ 
ed India itself, only to find that though she 
had founded a glittering empire, India was by 
no means the treasure-house of her imagina¬ 
tion. She had roamed and ransacked and 
peopled vast, empty continents in the southern 
seas. She had breached the wall of China and 
penetrated into the heart of unknown Africa. 
She had done all this, not without advantage 
to herself, but without ever encountering a 
real treasure, such as had fed the dreams of 
her imperialists. And then, almost at the end, 
when her grasp on half the world was visibly 
relaxing, because of the chances of world war, 
and the belief that she was safeguarding the 
route to India, Britain rather wearily took on 
the overlordship of Arabia Deserta. And 
there, at last, was the treasure. 

For there is no doubt about it, for sheer 

wealth there has never been anything in the 
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history of imperialism like Middle Eastern oil. 
True, Britain has had to share the exploitation 
of this treasure both with American capital and, 
increasingly, with the Arabs who live above it. 
But then there has been so much to sharel 
In 1956 some sixty-four per cent of the entire 
world’s known oil resources were thought to lie 
beneath these sands. No wonder diat this 
ultimate field of empire exercises a dangerous 
fascination. For British imperialists are temp¬ 
ted to feel that with their very last throw they 
have found that treasure of empire which had 
eluded them for so long. 

For that very reason it is imperative that we 
should keep our heads about' this whole fan¬ 
tastic business of oil: that we should see what 
we have and what we have not gained as a 
nation by dominating some of the Middle 
Eastern oilfields: that we should estimate what 
we shall, and what we shall not, lose as that 
domination fades — for fade it will. 

What risk is there, however, of the physical 
cutting olf of Middle Eastern oil supplies? It 
must be remembered that though such a thing 
would damage us, it would ruin every one of 
the Arab oil-producing states. These states 
have come to depend for their large develop¬ 
ment programmes, for the luxury of their gov¬ 
erning classes, for their military establishments, 
and for much of their general revenues, on the 
ever-growing share of the oil profits which they 
draw in the form of royalties. It is barely 
conceivable that so long as they remained 
genuinely independent, they would or could 
for" long cut off this oil revenue by their own 
voluntary actions. It may be said, however, 
that the Russians might come to control the 
Middle East to the same extent and in the 
same way that they control Eastern Europe, 
and that they might then institute an oil block¬ 
ade of the West. But such a development 
would, no doubt, take us far down the fatal 
road towards an East-West conflict. So there 
is little point in speculating about its economic 
consequences, for neither we nor the Russians 
would be there to experience them. On either 
hypothesis, therefore, the tlureat of the physi¬ 
cal cutting off of Middle Eastern oil supplies 
is unreal. 

The physical cutting off of the oil is not, 
however, the threat with which the British 
Government and the Anglo-American oil in¬ 
terests, are principally concerned. What is on 
their minds is rather tiiat in one way or another 
the extremely high profits which are yielded 
by the extraction of Middle Eastern oil should 
be lost to their present recipients and acquir¬ 
ed, either by the Arabs, or by rival oil com- 
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names: and no one can deny tbat this is a real 
fear. In fact it is not too much to say that 
the Arab States, for the past ten years at least, 
have been steadily taking a greater and greater 
share in the profits of extracting this oil: that 
this process will continue, and, what is more, 
that it ou^t to continue. 

The inferences which may be drawn from 
the story of Middle Eastern oil and of the im-' 
perialism which has been associated with it 
seem to be somewhat as follows. There is 
no doubt that British imperialism in the Middle 
East did appreciably help the British economy 
by facilitating the acquisition, by (largely) 
British-owned oil companies, of an important 
position in the extraction, transport, and re- ‘ 
fining of the oil which has been discovered 
around the Persian Gulf. This was probably 
the most financially successful piece of im¬ 
perialism that there has ever been. But even 
in this case, the results should not be exagger¬ 
ated. For the fact is that the oil companies’ 
iiuge profits are earned, to an important degree, 
at the expense of the consumers, including the 
British consumers, of oil. It is a matter of 
genuine doubt what the net effect upon the 
British economy would be if these profits were 
diminished, as they would be, by an outbreak 
of price competition in the world oil industry, 
such as might (or might not) follow from the 
relinquishment of the remaining British im¬ 
perial positions in the Middle East. Indeed it 
could be argued that the main suflTerers from 
such an event would be, not the British people 
who might get cheap oil (as at least an im¬ 
portant offset to the loss of profits) but the 
Arab Governments, and the further develop¬ 
ment of the oil industry by means of self- 
financed investment. 

If, however, it is considered to be in the 
British interest, on balance, to maintain the 
present situation, in which the British oil com¬ 
panies can earn such profits as these, this can 
in all probability be done for a long time yet. 
For it is a clear Arab interest to preserve these 
exceptional profits, which the price policy of 
the American oil companies has, as it were, 
thrown into their laps. Wliat is needed is to 
remain calm and clear-headed before the de¬ 
mands which Arab nationalism will, from now 
on, certainly make for an ever-growing parti¬ 
cipation, in one way or another, in the indus¬ 
try. We must be prepared for the fact that 
Arab Governments of whatever character will 
ultimately demand an ever-growing share of 
the profits of the actual extraction of the oil. 
Why shouldn’t they? We should think it 
strange if the Arabs demanded even a share 
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in the profits of mining South Yorkshire coal. 
Jt is t^e that the capital for the extraction of 
*the oil has had to be provided by the West, 
owing to the primitive level of Arab tech¬ 
nique. But this capital is being amortised, even 
on a strict accounting basis, over quite a 
limited number of years. In the end it will 
gradually pass, in one way or another, into 
the hands of the inhabitants of Arabia. Nor 
should it be thought that this will ruin the oil 
companies. Apart from the compensation 
which, if they are sensible, they will be able to 
negotiate for their local fixed capital, they will 
retain the immensely important facilities for 
the transport, refining and distribution of the 
oil. 


It has been important to consider this last 
British empire, the empire of oil. For undoubt¬ 
edly it has “paid” better than any other. Sig¬ 
nificant benefit to the British economy has 
arisen. In particular the recent rise in the 
British standard of life may have been sus¬ 
tained during the past ten years in which 
Middle East oil profits have really got 
going, to an appreciable, though not major, 
degree by the fact that British domination of 
the lands round the Persian Gulf decisively 
helped British oil companies to get a large 
share in the profits of extracting, transporting 
and refining the oil which is now pouring out 
of the area. It is prohibitively difficult exactly 
to quantify such a factor as this, if only be¬ 
cause there are so many possible hypotheses as 
to what would have happened if we had not 
had an oil empire. For instance is it to be 
assumed that Britain would, in that event, have 
had no profits from the transport and refining 
of the oil? Next, is it to be assumed that if 
British oil companies had not made these huge 
profits, the price of oil would have drop¬ 
ped and Britain as a major oil importer and 
consumer would have had a corresponding 
benefit? Or is It to be assumed that other 
people, say the Americans, would have kept 
the price up and got all the profits, Britain 
thus losing on both scores? Such uncertainties 
make it possible to set a figure of what we 
should have lost in say the last ten years if 
we had not had a major stake in 
Eastern oil. I can onlv record the conviction 
that even in this, by far the most financially 
successful of all imperialist ventures, the gross 
loss would have been of the order of sav one 
or two per cent of the gross national product. 

Moreover, once again dominance in the 
Middle East has not been maintained for 
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nothing. The military and diplomatic bill has 
been considerable. Till 1956 we were paying, 
year in, year out, a subsidy of £-12 million i 
year to one puppet government, that of Jordan, 
alone, for example. All this su^ests that the 
specifically imperialist element in our Middle 
Eastern oil enterprises has been less profitable, 
net, than is often supposed and that as this 
element has to be abandoned the loss to the 
British economy will not be serious. For it 
will be precisely by abandoning in good time 
and with a good grace our imperialist preten¬ 
sions to dominate the area; it will be by 
coming to terms with Arab nationalism, that 
we shall be enabled to carry on, for many years 
yet, a highly profitable business in oil. Of 
course the rate of profit on oil extraction will 
slowly drop as and when other people arc free 
to make competitive tenders for doing this or 
that part of the job, and as the Arabs become 
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capable of doing some of it themselves. But 
what have we got to complain of in that? 

The bizarre story of the British oil empire 
in the Middle East illustrates two facts. First, 
there may be gains from imperial possessions 
that do not necessarily reveal themselves in 
the terms of trade. (As we sh^ see imme¬ 
diately, however, these gains are often greatly 
exaggerated.) Second, it illustrates the fact 
that there can undoubtedly be imperialism 
without the formal annexation, or coloniaU- 
sation, of one country by another. The Persian 
Gulf oil-bearing area has never been “painted 
red on the map”. Various forms of indirect 
domination have been employed, ranging all 
the way from the long-established British near- 
colonisation of the Gulf Sheikhdoms, to British 
relations with Persia, which have always been 
to some extent those of independent states. 


(Ill) SUMMARY 


We will now speculate as to whether 
Hobson’s foreboding of a totally imperialist 
world, was not always a mere ni^tmare. 
Even, if for example the European powers, 
or later Japan, had conquered China, as they 
so nearly did, would diey not have given up 
the enterprise when they found that it did not 
pay? But the fact that imperialism can be 
shown to be no longer bringing any gains to 
the mass of the populations of the possessing 
countries (if it ever did) is not really a refu¬ 
tation of the possibility that a “total imperial¬ 
ism” might have been established by the con¬ 
quest of China. What we have shown is that 
for purposes of trade between countries im¬ 
perialism is often unnecessary or even harmful. 
But we have also shown that such trade, by 
becoming first, trade in capital goods, and 
then investment, tends to pass over into the 
direct exploitation of the wage-earners and 
peasants of a colony. And no one can deny 
that such direct exploitation of, for example, 
the labour of 600 million Chinese could have 
provided unearned incomes for considerable 
sections of the populations of the West. What 
Hobson, and Lenin too, I believe, had not 
fully realised was the profound change in the 
structure, and therefore the nature, of capital¬ 
ism which such total imperialism would have 
involved. After all the first effects of harness¬ 
ing the labour of 600 million Chinese to the 
task, as Hobson suggests, of supplying all the 


products of the basic industries of the West, 
would have been to ruin those industries. 
Theoretically no doubt the wage-earners, 
salary-earners and capitalists in those industries 
could have been pensioned off out of the gigan¬ 
tic profits made out of exploitation in China. 
In the end large sections of the Western popu¬ 
lation could have lived in idleness. Something 
like the later Roman social pattern of limitless 
unearned wealth for patricians and bread and 
circuses for the plebs could have been repro¬ 
duced. But to do this would have meant so 
radical a reconstruction of capitalism that there 
would have been little of the system left. Ex¬ 
perience suggests, therefore, that imperialism, 
if it had not destroyed itself in its internecine 
stru^les, would have had to abolish capitalist 
relations of production as such, and substitute 
for them some sort of industrial feudalism, 
with a much more fixed and rigid social 
system. (The Nazis and the* Japanese militar¬ 
ists might have done it.) 

I do not therefore, think that there is a 
contradiction in saying that imperialism has 
ceased to bring appreciable benefits to the 
advanced countries (without ceasing to be ruin¬ 
ous for the undeveloped) and agreeing that, in 
theory at least Hobson’s nightmare was real 
Only that nightmare was hardly capable oi 
realisation without a much more Aoroughgoing 
change in the existing social and economic sys 
tern tfian he, or Lenin, or anyone else, realised 
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The conclusion o£ all this is so contrary to 
what is usually supposed that it deserves some 
further emphasis. For many people — from 
conservatives to communists — sincerely be¬ 
lieve that “if we lose the empire we shall be 
ruined”. They ignore the fact that we have 
•‘lost” nearly nine-tenths of the empire already, 
with, as we have seen, no observable effect on 
the rate at which we exchange our products 
with those of the rest of the world. They 
suffer under the illusion that it is possible, by 
means of governmental authority, based in the 
last resort on armed force, to turn our terms 
of trade as a whole substantially in our favour. 
Certainly this was done in particular instances 
in the past, and it is still being done, to some 
extent, in the case of that, after all, relatively 
minor part of our trade which we do with the 
remaining colonics. But the main, decisive 
part of our overseas trade is already conduct¬ 
ed, as we have seen, with nations, both mcm- 
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bers and non-members of the Commonwealth, 
which are completely self-governing and 
against which we could not possibly use force, 
even if we would. Whether or not we exploit 
their primary producers, as we certainly did 
in the ’thirties (but almost as much to our 
own detriment as to theirs) has not, as we 
have seen, much to do with imperialism (in 
the strict sense of the rule of one people by 
another) but is governed by the much broader 
question of what the terms of trade between 
primary producers and manufacturers in gen¬ 
eral are likely to be. When we are no longer 
able to use force to exploit anyone, we may 
indeed sulTer some economic loss but it will 
be of the order of one per cent or so of the 
national income and even that is without taking 
into account the possibly greater expense of 
attempting to continue our rule in areas which 
are determined that they will no longer remain 
our colonies. 



THE CLOSE SHAVE 


The morale, the spirit, the mental health even, 
)f all of ifs in Britain are deeply involved in 
the question of the dissolution of our empire. 
The whole tone of our national life will partly 
depend on whether we can comprehend the 
process in the perspective of history. Fqr in 
the British upper and middle classes in partic¬ 
ular, but extending widely amongst the wage- 
earners also, there exists what the psychologists 
would call an “identification” with the empire. 
Quite apart from Whether or not they suppose 
that their economic interests will be affected, 
many people in Britain feel a sense of personal 
loss — almost of amputation — when some 
colony or semi-colony, Burma or the Soudan for 
example, becomes independent. The hauling 
down of the Union Jack in yet another part 
of the world has a depressing effect. This 
feeling of personal los§ from the fact that the 
writ of the Parliament of Westminster no longer 
runs in some territory is all the more difficult to 
deal with because it is essentially irrational. 


Such a feeling is the entirely natural result 
of several centuries of historic^ development. 
The British Empire was much the greatest and 
most successful of the colonial domains of 
mature capitalism. Moreover, the specifically 
capitalist British empire, which, as we have 
seen, was for the most part created as recently 
as the fourth quarter of the nineteenth century, 
was itself deeply rooted in one of the greatest 
of the mercantile empires. And that earlier 
British empire, although suffering major 
vicissitudes, such as the loss of America and 
the gradual grant of independence to “the old 
dominions”, had yet persisted, in large measure, 
right up to the middle of the twentieth century. 
So tremendous an imperial tradition could 
not but have profound effects upon the national 
psychology. To a considerable degree (thougli 
never quite wholeheartedly) the British people 
became an imperial people, with the character¬ 
istic faults and virtues of such peoples. The 
moral and psychological shock of the rapid 
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dissolution, whether voluntarily or involun¬ 
tarily, of such an empire must inevitably be 
great. Moreover the psychological effect upon 
the nation is intensified by the Cassandra-like 
pronouncements of those who are opposing the 
process of voluntary dissolution. As each 
imperial possession is relinquished, we are told 
by influential voices that "we are losing the 
will to rule”; that nations which do that arc 
“done for”; that unless we “put up a fight”, 
either to retain, or to regain, this or that 
imperial possession we are “committing nation¬ 
al suicide”. Natural and inevitable as are such 
feelings and their expression, there cannot be 
the slightest doubt but that it would be precisely 
the retention by Britain of such imperialist 
attitudes of mind as these which would lead us 
to national suicide. Nothing could be more 
obvious than that irretrievable disaster must 
result from an attempt on the part of Britain 
to cling to the vestiges of her empire, or, worse 
still, to engage, by means of a sort of imperial 
quixotry, in attempts to regain this or that part 
of it. And yet a painful and protracted process 
will be necessary in order to readjust the 
national psychology to the broad future which 
is in fact open to the British people. 

If anyone is inclined to doubt the existence 
of this measure of residual imperialist feeling 
in the British people, they should recall the 
Suez episode and the simple, almost tribal, 
emotions, with which about half the population 
of all classes (according to successive Gallup 
Polls) reacted on that occasion. It will be 
our next task to analyse this imperial senti¬ 
ment, which is made up of many different ele¬ 
ments, good and bad. It is made up on the 
one hand of a genuine concern for the welfare 
of peoples once entrusted to our charge: but 
it is also made up of possessivencss. Thus 
even when the imperial sentiment expresses a 
genuine love of some subject people, it is nearly 
always a possessive kind of love. And we aU 
know the tragedies to which possessive love 
leads in family life. The same tragedies await 
the expression of this kind of love by the old 
matriarch of the Commonwealth. 

Nations, like men, become wedded to their 
own pasts. And the more brilliant that past 
has been, the more acute is the danger that 
the nation in question will be unable to show 
the power of adaptation to a changing environ¬ 
ment which is a condition of survival. It’s just 
because we British were certainly the most 
successful and, we at any rate are convinced, 
the most enli^tened, of the latter-day imper¬ 
ialists, that it is such a difficult task for us to 
find the quite different, but equally significant. 
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role which now awaits us in the world. 

Thus the main danger which facea Britain 
in the mid-twentieth century was a fixation 
upon her imperial past. British imperialism 
had been so triumphant, so relatively enlight¬ 
ened, and so recent, that when in 194^, it 
suddenly became apparent that the imperialist 
epoch was over (at least for Britain), there 
seemed little possibility of Britain avoiding an 
agonising period of national exhaustion and 
humiliation, sustained in the cause of un¬ 
successful attempts to retain her world-wiUc 
domains. 

ihere are, ol course, only loo many histor¬ 
ical examples of an empire the metropolis of 
winch has been unnecessarily ruined by such 
unsuccessful attempts to preserve ns impcuai 
tlomain. In antiquity Athens herself perished, 
partly, in attempting to retain her empire of 
ex-aiiies, whom she had enslaved into seuu- 
colonies or satellites, and partly in a major 
attempt to extend her empire by the Syracusan 
expedition. Moreover, it does not seem to 
have been material losses, which might have 
been reparable, but the fact that slie could 
never again feel satisfaction with herself, which 
undid her. The fate of Spain contains the 
most obvious warning in the modern age. 
Here, too, there seems no material or objeciive 
reasons why Spain should not have become, 
after she lost her empire at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, a successful member- 
state of the European community. What undid 
her.was that the Spaniards were unable to sec 
any tolerable way of life now that their coun¬ 
try’s grandeur was gone. Indeed, the Spanish 
temperament seems even now hardly to have 
broken out of the imperial mould in which it 
set fast in the sixteenth century. And the 
result has been more than three centuries of 
uninterrupted sterility and rancour, Portugal 
has followed the same path, although in her 
case a softer decay has seemed to ease the 
descent. In our own time there has been one 
lucl^ escape from this, the normal fate of im¬ 
perial peoples: that of Holland. There was 
nothing voluntary, as we have noted, in the 
dissolution of her vast Indonesian domains. On 
the contrary she fought to retain them with 
true Dutch obduracy. Yet when they were lost 
the Dutch people have, in the last decade, 
shown a splendid common sense. Instead of 
declining into a Spain or a Portugal, they have 
rebuilt their country into a marked prosperity 
and afford perhaps the most striking of sdi 
examples of the combination of a rising 
standard of life with the dissolution of empire. 

What would have happened to Britain if 
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she had decided in 1945 to fight to retain her 
empire? Her empire was so much greater, and 
the political movements for independence in 
her main colonies (e.g., India) were so much 
more powerful than the corresponding move¬ 
ment in the Dutch Empire, that total 
and rapid national ruin must almost cer¬ 
tainly have resulted from any British attempt 
to retain her empire by force. In 1959 it is 
already possible to say confidently that this 
peril has been avoided. In spite of the in¬ 
comparable dazzle of our imperial heyday, we 
have freed ourselves from our imperial fixation 
sufficiently; at least to avoid destroying our¬ 
selves by fighting to preserve India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Burina and the rest. Moreover, as 
we have noted, the return of a Conservative 
government in 1951 has caused only minor 
interruptions in the steady march of a volun¬ 
tary, or at least largely non-violent, process of 
disimperialism. 

In all the circumstances this is a record of 
remarkable flexibility. The British people, in 
the last fourteen years, have shown a power 
both to recognise a sudden and rapid change 
in their environment and to adapt themselves 
to it, which is for a British writer an irresistible 
subject of self-congratulation. By 1959 
Britain was almost certainly out of the impe¬ 
rialist wood, in the sense that it was now clear 
that she was not going to destroy herself by 
clinging obstinately and hopelessly to an 
imperial heritage suddenly become untenable. 
But how close a shave it was! Extraordinary 
feats of statesmanship, exhibited, intermittently, 
by both political parties, were necessary to 
induce this imperial people, in defiance of 
some of their deepest instincts, peacefully to 
relinquish their rule over nearly a quarter of 
the entire human race. We may appreciate 
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both the expertise of this political operation, 
and the dire consequences which must have 
ensued if it had failed, not only from foreign 
examples but also from the actual course of 
events in those relatively minor cases in which 
this statesmanship was absent. 

Up to 1958, for example, the British Gov¬ 
ernment pig-headedly refused to allow self- 
determination to the little Mediterranean island 
of Cyprus. It did not do so, in my view, in 
the main for the avowed military reasons, 
although these have counted. One of the real 
reasons may have been psychological. Part 
of the explanation for the mystery of why 
Britain would not let the Cypriots go, as she 
has let, or is letting, hundreds of millions of 
Asians and Africans go, is that the majority 
of the islanders had affronted British feelings 
by expressing the desire, not for independence 
within the Commonwealth, or even for inde¬ 
pendence outside it, but for union with another 
country. 

Our refusal to allow the Cypriots self-deter¬ 
mination did significant damage to Britain, 
economically and militarily (chiefly by way of 
the cost of maintaining 30,000 troops in 
Cyprus). And it did immense damage to us 
morally in the eyes of the world by spoiling 
our otherwise splendid record of liberalism 
towards our dependencies. 

The damage done us by the wrongful deten¬ 
tion of this one little island of half a million 
people gives us a measure of what would have 
happened to us, both economically and morally, 
if we had tried to maintain our rule over, for 
example, 360 million Indians. The marvel is 
that there has turned out to be enough sanity 
amongst us to make it possible for Britain to 
avoid destroying herself in the attempt to retain 
the untenable. 



BRITAIN WITHOUT AN EMPIRE 


By the skin of our teeth, by good sense and 
by good luck, somehow or other, we have been 
saved from the fate which has overtaken most 


nations which have lost their empires. We 
have not suffered that searing succession of 
national defeats, frustrations and humiliations 
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which habitually mark the decline oi empires 
which have exhausted the mandate of heaven. 

We have been saved: but for what? It will 
not do us much good to exhibit all the wisdom 
and moderation in the world, if we do not find 
some fresh national purpose, capable of 
inspiring the spirit and energies of the British 
people. For to a considerable extent the 
enlargement or maintenance of the empire has 
been our national purpose. What is to be put 
in its place? That daemonic will to conquer, 
to rule and sometimes to exploit, which first 
possessed us as a sort of emanation from the 
Gangetic plain two hundred years ago, has left 
us. And thank heaven it has. For its con¬ 
tinuance today after British material power has 
been overshadowed could lead only to catas¬ 
trophe. Yet we shall stagnate unless we can 
find other purposes to satisfy our hearts. What 
can they be? 

In this enquiry the experience of other 
peoples should be instructive. After all Britain 
is far from being the first nation to lose an 
empire. We should be able to gain some 
insight into our own situation by taking into 
account what may be called the post-imperial 
periods of other peoples. For it is by no means 
the case that all post-imperial nations have 
wrapped the Spanish cloak of despair and 
disdain about them. On the contrary, many 
have found highly successful employments for 
their national genius. Some of these post- 
imperial national concerns have been of a 
markedly more creative character than others, 
but all are instructive. It may be useful briefly 
to survey the question of what unexhausted 
nations do with themselves when they lose 
their empires. 

We may consider first the least satisfactory 
of the alternatives to empire. When a still 
vigorous nation loses, for one reason or another 
its ability to conquer and rule others — by age- 
old tradition, the main purpose of powerful 
nations — its citizens are apt to turn to per¬ 
sonal self-enrichment as the be-all and end- 
all cf human life. This can in one sense hardly 
be called a national purpose at all. For per¬ 
sonal enrichment, above all in the context of 
traditional capitalism, is competitive, narrowly 
individualistic, non-co-operative, even anti¬ 
national. Still it is for many temperaments 
a most absorbing pursuit and many peoples 
in their post-imperial phases have devoted 
themselves to it. 

For contemporary Britain the main danger is 
in a word, Americanisation. In America we 
have before us by far the greatest example 
of a nation which has taken personal enrich- 
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ment as its ideal. True, she has adopted 
almost total commercialisation for different, 
even opposite, reasons. It is not that she has 
experienced too much, but too little. JNo 
searing disasters (except the Civil War) have 
ever nappened to her. But for whatever 
reasons (and Marxist allegations to the 
contrary) America remains toaay, a community 
with an essentially non-imperial climate oi 
opinion. The national ideal is personal enrich¬ 
ment, not the conquest and rule of other 
peoples. The businessman, not the pro- 
consul, is the exemplar for the people. The 
business of America is still business. As such 
she must be an object of intense interest to a 
post-imperial Britain, seeking instinctively for 
a new ‘ way of life” incarnating a new national 
ideal. Does or docs not the famed “American 
way of life” provide us with an example to 
follow? Contemporary America is an immense 
test case of the results of placing personal 
enrichment above every other goal of human 
endeavour. And let it be said immediately that 
in the marvellously favourable American cir¬ 
cumstances the results are impressive. Nurtured 
by a virgin continent’s immense natural 
resources, played upon continually by powerful 
democratic forces, the American ideal has 
resulted in raising the general standard of life 
to the highest point yet achieved by the human 
race. With a median family income of just 
under $4,000 (Rs. 18,880) in 1956, the Amer¬ 
icans, with significant but on the whole minor 
exceptions, have largely got what they set out to 
achieve. They have got rich. And no one, 
especially from amongst the better-circum¬ 
stanced classes of poorer communities, should 
underestimate this achievement. 

If, however, we study American society in 
order to learn what satisfying national purpose 
can take the place of empire, we may conclude 
that the ideal of personal self-enrichment will 
hardly suffice. Indeed, when all the other 
peoples of the world cast their eyes upon 
America in appraisal, as they do, their verdict 
is clearly by no means wholly favourable. If 
it were, American leadership Would be far more 
widely and willingly followed than it is. 
American affluence in itself would be immense¬ 
ly impressive, but what, it seems, the rest of 
the world senses is the paradox that it is just 
at the moment when personal self-enrichment 
as a national ideal has largely achieved its 
purpose, that its inadequacies become appar¬ 
ent. 

The student is fortunate in this connection 
in possessing a self-criticism of present-day 
American society of the very highest quality. 
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Professor John Kenneth Galbraith’s major useful, if noisy, accompaniment of the produc- 
work, 2'he Affluent Society (Hamish Hamilton, tion and marketing of goods. Such advertising 
London, 1958), enables us to comprehend, as has become an independent force. It has be- 
acver before, the perplexities and dilemmas come nothing less than the prior production of 
which face, in the very hour of its triumph, a the wants or needs which the production of 
society which chooses personal enrichment as goods is to satisfy. 

the national ideal. Professor Galbraith’s book When this happens, advertising — in the 
is at once massive and intricate and no adequate widest sense of the word — becomes a prime 
summary of it can be attempted here. Never- mover of the whole economic system. When 
thcless, certain of its themes closely concern a society becomes so allluent that, far from its 
our present enquiry into what should be the wants and needs crying out of themselves for 
national purposes of a non-imperial society satisfaction, it becomes necessary to devote a 
such as Britain has suddenly become. His very real part of the national ellort to fabricat- 
first proposition is that Americans, much more ing them aitilicially, everything in both the 
than any other people, have set up the produc- theory and practice of economics has been 
tion of things as their true object of worship, overturned. When the majority of all families 
That which promotes production is good, that have already had not only their primary needs, 
which hampers it is bad. But (though here but their desires for television receivers, for 
Professor Galbraith is, in my opinion, inadc- automobiles, for refrigerators and the full 
quately specific) the production to be thus catalogue of “consumer durables”, satisfied: 
worshipped must be of a specific sort. Because when it becomes imperatively necessary, in 
personal enrichment is the national ideal, it order to continue to produce at a profit, to 
must be production for profit. It is the profit, convince them that they need another televi- 
or surplus, given off like some precious vapour sion receiver, another refrigerator and another 
from the act of production rather than that act much longer, larger and more glittering auto- 
itseif, which is the national objective. The mobile, the whole rationale of production for 
emergence of profit alone sanctifies the act of profit begins to totter. At that point the needs 
production: whether or not any particular of men, the satisfaction of which is the sole 
activity will yield a profit is the criterion of its rational object of economic activity, have like 
desirability. the fibres of our clothing become synthetic: 

Consequencesi of the utmost magnitude flow they have become secondary and derivative 
from the adoption of this national idea. On the from the productive process itself. And with 
positive side, to engage in all acts of produc- that the whole process has become circular, 
lion which will yield a profit becomes a cate- For the justification of capitalism the consu- 
gorical imperative. In what Professor Gal- mer and his wants must be sovereign. But 
braith calls “the conventional wisdom” this is where is that sovereignty if the consumer’s 
justified by the explanation that what is most wants must first be elaborately and expensively 
profitable to produce will be at the same time manufactured for him, as a pre-condition of 
what best satisfies a human want. Professor manufacturing the goods to satisfy those 
Galbraith agrees that in the epoch of scarcity wants? The consumer and his wants have be- 
so to some extent it was. The criterion of come the mere puppets of the categorical 
profitability had a relation, discernible if never imperative to produce at a profit. And if we 
exact, to the satisfaction of primary human ask the question why should we produce at a 
needs. It could be argued at least that if only profit if not to satisfy natural human wants, 
the distribution of income were not too in- the answer of the conventional wisdom will be 
equitable, the criterion of profitability would that the distillation of profit is the aim and 
serve the essential purpose of allotting the object of human activity, the primary of which 
resources of the community in such a way as it is impious to question. When a capitalist 
best to satisfy the needs of the population. society has reached the American degree of 

In “the affluent society” it is no longer so. affluence, the manufacture of wants must at 
And here Professor Galbraith introduces what all costs be kept one step ahead of the manu- 
is perhaps his most important concept, “the facture of the goods to satisfy those wants. The 
dependence effect”. The dependence effect if image of the caged squirrel turning its wheel 
in the main simply advertising. But it is adver- with every busy step inevitably occurs to Pro- 
tising raised to the American level in which fessor Galbraith. The worship of production 
some one billion dollars a year — an appre- for profit now that it no longer serves the 
ciable part of the gross national product — is satisfaction of natural wants, has become an 
spent on it. Such advertising has ceased to be a idolatry: how can such a thing for long pro- 
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vide a satisfying national purpose for grown 
men? 

But personal enrichment as a national ideal 
has another consequence. Not only must 
everything and anything be produced which 
will yield a profit, however little unsynthesised 
need there is for it, but nothing, or at least 
the lowest minimum, of those tl^gs the pro¬ 
duction of which will not yield a profit, must 
be produced. This negative side of the wor¬ 
ship of production for profit results in a con¬ 
dition which Professor Galbraith calls “social 
unbalance". For it so happens that some of 
the most important and urgent of the real needs 
of an affluent society, cannot in practice, be 
satisfied by production for profit. These are 
broadly the needs which cannot be satisfied by 
the sale of goods or services to individuals, 
but must be catered for by the provision of a 
public service. They range all the way from 
such down-to-earth, but not unimportant, 
services as refuse collection, street cleaning, 
town planning and satisfactory housing for the 
mass of the community, to such life and death 
matters as the maintenance of law and order, 
education and, finally, defence. 

In a series of striking chapters, Professor 
Galbraith shows that twentieth-century Amer¬ 
ica, by far the richest society which the world 
has ever known, is stinting itself to an almost 
insane degree on some or all of these public 
services. Nor is the reason far to seek. Be¬ 
cause their provision cannot be left to private 
profit-seeking entrepreneurs who will them¬ 
selves provide (or borrow) the necessary re¬ 
sources in the expectation that they will in due 
course be recouped manyfold, these services 
must be provided out of public funds raised 
by taxation. But in the ideolo^ of a society 
which has taken personal enrichment as its 
goal, this has come to mean that their prov¬ 
ision is not counted as a form of production 
at all. On the contrary, they are regarded as 
grievous burdens upon the community the size 
of which must be minimised almost at all costs 
if they are not to break the back of the econ¬ 
omy. The more television sets, the more 
refrigerators, the more automobiles the county 
produces the richer, everyone agrees, it will 
become. But the more municipal services, 
the more city planning, the more roads (with¬ 
out which the automobiles, incidentally, can¬ 
not be either parked or run), the more schools 
and the more arms the country produces, the 
poorer it is thought to become. And yet, all 
unknown to the public, the economists of all 
political persuasions add together roads and 
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automobiles, schools and refrigerators, arms 
and television sets, to reach their total of the 
gross national product, which no one challen¬ 
ges as the measure of the wealth of the nation. 

The cons^uences of the illusion that only 
that which is produced for profit constitutes 
wealth — that all the rest is burden and loss 
— would be comic if they were not so grave. 
Here is America, the Croesus of the nations, 
so rich that she diverts a significant part of 
her resources to an ever more frantic attempt 
to make people want things for which they 
have little rational use, half starving herself ol 
essential public services. The American people 
have been persuaded that they cannot afford 
to have their garbage adequately collected, 
their cities properly cleaned, their slums 
cleared, or even enough parking places and 
roads built to enable them to use their third 
or fourth automobile. All this, however, is 
inconvenient and silly ratlier than tragic. Far 
more serious for the future of the Republic 
is the fact that the American people have been 
led to deny themselves anything approaching 
an adequate educational system for a com¬ 
munity as rich as they are. 

Finally, we come to the most curious effect 
of the illusion that production which is not 
directly for private profit is not production at 
all. ihis is the effect upon defence. Now, 
nothing is more rooted in the lore of “left 
wing" criticism of capitalism than that defence 
is the one field in which a capitalist govern¬ 
ment will never stint its public expenditure. 
Yet present-day American experience bears 
out this dictum — which 1 have made a dozen 
times myself — but partially. The capacity of 
events in the twentieth century to outstrip 
our current comprehension of them and to 
render “the conventional wisdom” cither in its 
classical capitalist or its Marxist form, almost 
comically wrong, has become very great. In 
the economic field itself, the Marxist predic¬ 
tion of ever-increasing misery has turned out 
to be the reverse of the truth, ft is ever-in- 
creasing affluence which is in America be¬ 
coming increasingly incompatible with an un¬ 
modified capitalism. And, so curiously does 
history tease the prophets, that in the field of 
defence, a similar, if by no means so absolute, 
a reversal has taken place. It has not turned 
out to be the wicked armament contractor, 
avid for dividends from cannon, who rules the 
roost in the most advanced capitalisms. It has 
been, on the contrary, the American business¬ 
man, fanatically determined on business as 
usual, and regarding defence expenditure, since 
it has to be paid for out of taxation, as a 
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most unpleasant necessity, who has become 
the representative figure. True, dominant 
American opinion has not nearly the same 
degree ol hostility to public expenditure upon 
deience as upon expenditure upon education 
and die social services. Up to a point, con¬ 
temporary America, with a defence expendi¬ 
ture of nearly forty billion dollars, or 
over ten per cent of her ^oss national 
product, confirms the traditional radical 
view that this is the one field in which 
public expenditure is respectable. Neverthe¬ 
less, Prolessor Galbraith points out that on 
the hypothesis upon which the American 
Government is working (he is careful to point 
out that he considers it a false hypothesis) — 
namely, the hypothesis of an implacable and 
irremediable conflict between America and the 
communist world — this is certainly an in¬ 
adequate expenditure. It is an expenditure 
which was proved inadequate in the autumn of 
1957 when the Russian sputniks revealed to 
a horrified America that even in some aspects 
of nuclear warfare, the Russians were already 
ahead of them. More importantly, perhaps, if 
less dramatically, it was a rate of defence ex¬ 
penditure which had clearly left America 
witli painfully exiguous conventional forces’ 
witli which to counter communist moves in 
various parts of the world, without resorting 
to the mutual suicide of nuclear war. 

Thus the world was presented with the 
astonishing spectacle of an American big busi¬ 
ness Administration which steadfastly refused 
to make any real attempt to negotiate serious¬ 
ly with the communist powers, either for a 
limitation in armaments or anything else; 
which indeed refused ostentatiously to recog¬ 
nise the very existence of the Chinese com¬ 
munist state, but which at the same time re¬ 
fused to arm itself at what, it is now clear, 
would have been the level necessary for such 
a policy of intransigence. Mr. Dulles’s an¬ 
nounced policy of “negotiating from strength” 
had turned in practice into a policy of no 
serious negotiations and not much strength 
either. Sir Winston Churchill at an early stage 
of the British rearmament programme said 
that “we arm to parley”. In 1958 the most 
powerful nation on earth seemed to be get¬ 
ting herself into a position in which she would 
neither parley nor arm herself on the scale 
which would have been necessary to support 
her intransigent policy. The reason why the 
“businessman’s administration” of President 
Eisenhower felt it necessary to cut American 
de ff-nce spending is apparent. The President 
announced the conclusion of his economic 
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sages that there was a mystic figure of some 
thnrty-eight billion dollars which American def¬ 
ence spending could not exceed without gravely 
damaging the American economy. He did so at 
a moment when it was necessary somehow to 
persuade as many American lumilies as pos¬ 
sible that they needed a fourth automobile, 
with tail-fins twice as long as before, in order 
to keep that economy going. For the tail-fins 
were produced for private profit, while the 
arms would have had to be paid for out of 
taxation. So remarkable arc the eflects of a 
fanatical adherence to the national ideal of 
personal self-enrichment in conditions of 
great aflluence. 

Of course, we must not let the present 
aberrations of the American mood mislead us. 
After all. Professor Galbraith’s great book is 
as much an American product as are the silly 
tail-fins of her latest and shiniest automobiles. 
America still has the capacity for self-criti¬ 
cism. And so long as she retains that we may 
and open this of ail wagons to stulf your bui- 
aberrations (which for that matter are no worse 
than other people’s: only they show more be¬ 
cause she is so large). Such criticisms as 
the above are merely criticisms of certain as¬ 
pects of American life ^at a particular time. 
She is so vast and so rapidly developing a 
community that she is sure to change and grow, 
and change again, many times in the remainder 
of the century. Nevertheless, we British at the 
present juncture in our alfairs should look long 
and hard at the result of the contemporary 
American worship of self-enrichment. For it 
would be disa.strous indeed if we took over 
that worship, in place of imperialism, as our 
national ideal, just at the moment when it is 
showing its inability to guide the people of 
affluent societies. To be sure it would not in 
Britain produce as yet the aberrations which 
it has done in America, for we are not yet 
so atflucnt. But let us take note of the material 
pitfalls and the spiritual deserts towards which 
we should inevitably march if we took “the 
American way of life” as our national ideal. 

*On~ the other hand, and without at this 
point leaving the consideration of material 
things and their production, there is a purpose 
which, though in no conflict with personal en¬ 
richment, can and indeed must form a part 
of a new national purpose for Britain, This is 
the welfare ideal. The welfare ideal is also 
one which involves the enrichment of the pap¬ 
ulation — in economic terms a rising standard 
of life. But it is distinct from and tnuch 
superior to personal enrichment in that it is 
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much less self-centred and self-seeking: it 
takes the material welfare to the whole com¬ 
munity as its concern: it is generous and co¬ 
operative as compared with the ideal of indiv¬ 
idual self-enrichment. 

Moreover, to an ever-increasing extent it 
will be found that such a community as Britain 
will not be able effectively to earn her living 
in the world unless she simultaneously evolves 
an appropriate and equitable system for the 
distribution of the fruits of her productive 
effort amongst the 50-odd millions of us. For 
it is increasingly true that unless the distribu¬ 
tion of its results is felt to be equitable, the 
productive effort will not be made. Thus equit¬ 
able (rather than equal) distribution must re¬ 
main a first task of British statesmanship. 
This national ideal is not badly summed up m 
the one word, welfare. The welfare ideal may 
sometimes, it is true, seem a limited and even 
selfish one. But properly regarded and pur¬ 
sued it is neither. The truth is that if any 
nation can so arrange its political and economic 
life that it eliminates poverty, disseminates 
both equity and opportunity, and withal fosters 
personal liberty and human diversity, it will 
perform an incomparable service by example, 
for the whole world. 

Mr. David Lloyd deorge was asked in his 
old ago what he considered was the main 
achievement of his life. To his interrogator’s 
surprise, he did not reply that it was his 
leadership of Britain to victory in the first 
World War. He declared instead that he 
should be remembered in history as the man 
who started in Britain the process by which 
the stark contrasts and conflicts of class were 
to be increasingly softened and mitigated by 
means of a more equitable distribution of the 
national income. In this striking piece of self¬ 
adjudication the first statesman of the welfare 
state foresaw the immense consequences of the 
process which he set under way in the People’s 
Budget of 1909. By the nineteen-fifties that 
process had been taken far enough, not only 
in Britain but also in all the other highly- 
developed democracies, for Professor Myrdal 
in his book. An International Economy, to 
found much of his argument upon the growing 
realisation of what he calls “national inte¬ 
gration”. The advanced democratic nations are 
succeeding, he considers, in making themselves 
into genuine communities. They look after 
die welfare of all their citizens, as distinct 
from a favoured class of their citizens, to a 
sufficient degree, he continues, to make their 
peoples feel a sense of national unity and soli¬ 
darity which in actu^ practice can be observed 
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increasingly to transcend the conflicts of 
class. 

But the realisation of this welfare ideal is 
still incomplete and above all still precarious. 
A major failure to control the workings of the 
economy could still plunge our highly-devel¬ 
oped societies into rending social conflicts. 
Iherefore, to the extent that any nation can 
exhibit the model of an effectively function¬ 
ing society, successfully controlling its econ¬ 
omy, and equitably distributing its benefits, 
that nation will become for the contemporary 
world what Pericles claimed Athens to be in her 
own time and place — namely “the education 
of Hellas”. It would be arrogant to assume 
that Britain will fulfil any such role as that. 
On the other hand, she certainly ought to 
aspire to such a role and strive to fulfil it. 

In the event, of course, many mature nations 
will make themselves into examples by their 
achievements, some in one field, some in 
another. An instance of both the importance 
and the limitations of welfare as a national 
ideal is afforded by a relatively small nation 
which entered its post-imperial period 250 
years ago, just as Britain was fairly entering 
|)n her imperial mission. In the eighteenth 
century, Sweden, exhausted by the vast empire 
she had built but could not maintain, even by 
means of the frantic militarism of Charles 
XII, sank into apparent lethargy for nearly 
two centuries. But in our own day she has 
become the “pilot plant” of the welfare stale, 
achieving a steady, and yet rapid, material 
progress which repays and receives the study 
of the world. On the other hand, critics of 
Sweden, and of the welfare state, point to the 
fact that she has the highest suicide rate in 
the world, that alcoholism is a very serious 
social problem, and that, they allege, there is 
something unpleasantly smug and self-satisfied 
about Swedish society. Whether the suicide 
rate would be lower and the Swedes soberer 
if they were poorer and more insecure is by 
no means proven, of course. Nevertheless, the 
Swedish example is surely well worth our 
attention for both its negative as well as its 
positive lessons. It does .suggest to us that 
the welfare ideal, while certainly much supe¬ 
rior to the crude ideal of personal self-enrich¬ 
ment, is not enough. Nations, it seems must 
aspire as well as simply live well, if they are 
to be healthy. We have a desperate need for 
a national purpose or ideal which stands out¬ 
side and beyond the workings of our economic 
system: an ideal for the sake of which the 
system is worked. 
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BY BREAD ALONE ? 


T. o put this conclusion in another way: 
concern with the economic problem is a para¬ 
doxical business. Until a certain degree of 
general well-being is reached, it is, and it 
should be, overwhelmingly important. Below 
the degree of affluence and security which has 
only been even approached in our time and 
in our corner of the world, the poor will be, 
and the rich ought to be, concerned to raise 
the national standard of life as by far the 
highest social priority. But at or near the pres¬ 
ent American standard of affluence, concern 
with sheer material welfare, narrowly consider¬ 
ed as the median purchasing power over com¬ 
modities of the population, will and should 
drop very sharply. Once we have secured our 
bread, it will be puerile to go on piling up the 
loaves. There will be a whole universe of 
other concerns awaiting us. 

One national purpose will be the perfection 
of democratic political institutions. Nor is this 
a small nor an easy matter. Contemporary 
democracy, based on effective univers^ suf¬ 
frage, is a far more precious, but also a far 
more precarious, achievement than is usually 
realised. Hard experience shows that unless a 
people can itself ensure by its own self-rule 
that its productive resources are devoted to 
raising the general welfare, they will not be so 
devoted. Much of them will be diverted, on 
the contrary, to the enrichment of a narrow 
class or to other purposes. Nobody else will 
look after the mass of the population if that 
population proves incapable of looking after 
itself. Again, an effectively functioning demo¬ 
cratic system is likely to prove in the twentieth 
century the only way in which the peoples of 
complex communities can conduct their 
national life, and adjust their differences, with¬ 
out tearing themselves to pieces. In this field 
Britain undoubtedly possesses advantages. 
British democracy, although criide and ineffec¬ 
tive in the extreme by any ideal standard, pro¬ 
bably works better than any other which has 
yet been devised. 

Moreover, in perfecting and using the 
mechanism of her own democracy Britain can 
provide an immensely valuable example to the 


world. For that matter, British democracy 
already is serving as a model for large parts 
of the world, tliis too has become possible 
because of the unique British achievement of 
acquiescing in the dissolution of her empire 
by a process far less violent and more volun¬ 
tary than any comparable process hitherto 
known to history. If each of her former col¬ 
onics had had to detach itself from Britain by 
means of armed conflict there would have 
been no possibility of their adopting British 
institutions in general and parliamentary 
democracy in particular. But, as it is, and even 
in such cases as India, in which the winning of 
independence has been neither a smooth nor 
an easy process, enough respect for British 
political institutions has been both generated 
and preserved to allow them at least the poss¬ 
ibility of taking root in the soil of the newly 
independent nation. 

For example, it is a remarkable experience 
for a British Member of Parliament to visit the 
Lok Sabha, the Federal Parliament of the 
Indian Union, when that sovereign body of 
nearly 400 million human beings — far and 
away the largest aggregation of human beings 
that has ever attempted to rule itself through 
representative institutions — is in session. If 
he enters it at “question time”, in particular, the 
mixture of familiarity and deference as com¬ 
pared with his own House at Westminster, is 
positively eerie. The order paper which he is 
handed, the questions, and the supplementary 
questions, which he hears Honourable Members 
asking, and the answers which he hears the 
Ministers giving, at present predominantly in 
English, are almost identical in form with those 
of Westminster; And yet this Parliament is 
dealing with the very different problems of an 
undeveloped, tropical sub-continent. More¬ 
over, that sub-continent was for 200 years, and 
until only yesterday, the politically impotent 
colony of Westminster. 

We have noted, in the previous part of this 
volume, some of the grimmer results of the rule 
of India by Britain. And yet, in spite of every¬ 
thing: in spite of the pillage of Bengal in the 
seventeen-seventies, over which indeed oblivion 
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may by now have fallen; but in spite also of 
the often bitt^, personal memories of their 
struggle with Britain carried by almost every 
one of the leaders of present-day India, the 
central British institution of parliamentary 
democracy is at the moment finding in India 
by far the most ambitious application which it 
has yet had in history. This must mean, not 
only that “the regenerative role” of the nine¬ 
teenth century period of arbitrary British rule 
was not unsuccessful; it must mean, that, in the 
nick of time, in the last twenty-five years of 
British rule, parliamentary institutions into 
which the Hood of Indian independence could 
pour itself, had been established. 

India is only the most striking instance of a 
world-wide development. For more than a 
century parliaments have sat in the old dom¬ 
inions. And in the last twelve years of “dis- 
imperialism” new parliaments have positively 
proliferated in former British colonies. When 
in 1950 the rebuilt House of Commons was 
opened at Westminster, no part of the proceed¬ 
ings could, I thought, compare in impressive¬ 
ness with the procession of African, Asian, 
Australian and Canadian Speakers, Lord Chief 
Justices and Prime Ministers. Here, in those 
white, brown, and black faces, was animate 
evidence that the retreating British Raj had 
left, scattered across the continents, a whole 
series of parliaments, each struggling with the 
problems of human government as conducted 
by methods more civilised than the simple fiats 
of dictatorship. Some of course of these new 
democracies will fail: some have failed already. 
And nothing is worse than to attempt to 
continue with “a pseudo-democracy”, in a 
country which is evidently below the level of 
development which makes a democratic system 
possible. Nevertheless, as economic and social 
development has its effect some form of the 
democratic process will become the most im¬ 
portant single political institution for such 
states. Here was proof that, in spite of evety- 
thing, British rule had had enough positive 
features and, above all, had known well enough 
how to make an end of itself, to cause its former 
subjects to wish to imitate instead of to spurn 
the institutions of their former masters. If 
this is not national greatness, what is? 

It is by lifting our eyes and looking outwards 
upon the whole world that we shall find an 
ideal high enough, difficult enough of attain¬ 
ment, and therefore inspiring enough, to fire 
the national imagination. The highest mission 
of Britain in our day is to help the under- 
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developed world. It is a mission that cannot 
be fulfilled by means of government-sponsored 
loans and grants alone: though these are its 
necess^ foundation. It must be fulfilled also 
by individual men and women going out them¬ 
selves into the struggling, surging four-fifths 
of the world which are today in tne throes of 
“the great awakening”. In doing so they will 
be building upon, though at the same time 
transforming, one of our deepest national tradi¬ 
tions. For interlaced with all the worst of 
imperialism, there has always been a genuinely 
self-sacrificing — a missionary — spirit in the 
men who have put the stamp of Britain (for 
good and ill) upon so much of the world. In 
the imperialist form which it has hitherto 
mainly taken there is no room at all left for that 
spirit. But so long as it is given a new social 
form, and pursued in a new way, this adventur¬ 
ous, hardy, often self-sacrificing as well as 
self-regarding, impulse should in our day find 
far more scope than ever before. The greater 
part of the world is entering a far more dynamic 
peri^ than it has ever yet knov/n: it is piiing- 
ing into the cataracts of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion. Such a world will have more need than 
ever before for men and women of the British 
nation who will go out into it and there apply 
their skills and experience for the benefit both 
of the peoples of the world and of themselves. 
Only they must find a new frame of reference, 
in place of the imperial one, within which to 
act. Above all they must achieve a new atti¬ 
tude of mind in regard to the peoples with 
whom they will work. They need not pretend, 
indeed, to an impossible altruism: we cannot 
become a nation of international “do good- 
ers”. But neither must we be even tainted 
with what are now insufferable pretensions of 
national or, far worse still, racial, superiority. 

And here, it must be admitted, we are un¬ 
deniably handicapped by our imperial past. 
As compared, for example, with many 
Americans (from the Northern states at least), 
we are apt to be definitely inferior in the 
simplicity, the directness, and, for that matter, 
in the common humanity, of'our apr)roach to 
men and women of other races. Especially 
in the culminating phases of our empire, during 
the first half of the twentieth century, the 
nauseating ideologv of racial intolerance made 
inroads into the British national psychology. 
Now that we have lost our empire such atti¬ 
tudes have become ludicrous vidthout ceasing 
to be vile. We need not pretend to be at 
the same stage of development as the more 
primitive peooles of the world. But we must 
never claim that the higher stage of develop- 
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ment which historical opportunity has enabled 
us to reach has the slightest connection with 
any ascertainable innate superiority. The trudi 
is that the highly-developed peoples are the 
highly-developed peoples: that and nothing 
more. If, however, we rid ourselves of what 
are now pathetically inappropriate imperialist 
attitudes, we shall be in a position to perform 
indispensable services for the undeveloped 
peoples. They will be willing to pay us well 
for our expertise. But what they will not 
suffer a moment longer is an attempt either to 
rule them or to despise them. 

To abstain from imperialism is not enough. 
To turn our backs in well-fed indifference u]x>n 
the hundreds of millions of striving and suffer¬ 
ing men and women whom we once ruled 
would be as great a crime as to try to continue 
ruling them against their will. The opposite 
of imperialism is not isolation in a Little 
England, prosperous, tidy, smug. If we wish 
to be as great in the future as in the past, we 
must work and serve, wherever we once ruled 
and — sometimes — robbed. 

It is a question of developing in action a 
genuine sense of human solidarity with peoples 
in a very different stage of development from 
our own. It has not yet been done. In our 
own day we have seen some degree of actual 
solidarity grow up between the different social 
classes within our own country and within the 
countries of the highly-developed West. In¬ 
adequately, uncertainly, clumsily, but yet 
already with highly-significant social conse¬ 
quences, we have begun to override deeply 
entrenched privileges and interests, and deeply 
ingrained intellectual prejudices, in order to 
care for all the people of our communities. No 
such advance in elementary human solidarity 
can be recorded upon a world-wide scale. The 
ex-imperial powers have let or are letting their 
subject peoples go — sometimes with a good 
grace, sometimes with a very bad grace. But 
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they have hardly yet begun to do more than 
talk about the next, far more diffi cult, but 
equally indispensable task, of turning back 
towards their former subjects and extending to 
them the hand of true aid and friendship. 

It seems to me that this is above all the field 
in which Britain is called upon to lead the 
world. For she has succeeded, at the end of 
her period of empire, in creating an institution 
which gives promise at least of providing the 
necessary institutional and emotional links by 
means of which Britain may fulfil her destiny. 
That institution is the Commonwealth. I call 
the Commonwealth a promise rather than an 
achievement advisedly: for it would be rash and 
premature in the extreme to claim that this 
extraordinary institution has yet taken firm root 
in the world. Nevertheless, if it can be firmly 
planted, if it can be nurtured by all its mem¬ 
bers, if it grows and thrives, then it may pro¬ 
vide precisely the means by which Britain can 
creatively concern herself with those vast 
parts of the under-developed world with which 
she has been long associated. 

Before ever there was a British empire, our 
greatest poets expressed their love of country 
in a way which was almost the opposite of 
imperial. True, their patriotism was always 
ready to be martial if need be, but it was in¬ 
spired by the beauty and grace of our country 
rather than by its power. Moreover there was 
something about the geographical fact of being 
an island which stirred in them a peculiar in¬ 
tensity of emotion. Seeley, writing nearly a 
hundred years ago on the expansion of 
England, foresaw the day on which that expan¬ 
sion would be over and he quotes the line from 
Shakespeare’s Cymbeline, calling our island 
“... In a great pool, a swan’s nest”. The 
symbols of beauty, grace and peace magically 
invoked in those seven words will prove more 
enduring than all the symbols of empire. 
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NEW EMPIRES FOR OLD? 


We must now examine the prospects of 
the world re-entering an imperialist epoch 
under the domination of one, or of each, of 
the superpowers of the twentieth century — 
Russia and America. 

The question of whether or not America 
attempts to establish her empire over all or 
much of the world does not depend upon 
whether the Americans are morally good or 
bad people. As it happens, they are in this 
matter exceptionally “good” people. Their 
whole tradition I repeat, is far more anti- 
imperialist than the British tradition, for 
example. Nevertheless, they may find them¬ 
selves embarked upon the imperial attempt, 
whether they like it or not, and whether they 
know it or not, unless they avoid certain 
patterns of development within their own 
economy. In assessing the likelihood or the 
reverse of America launching herself upon an 
attempt at world empire let us, then, first of 
all review the economic factors which could 
drive her on to this course. For in this matter 
also, economic development, while it is 
not everything, is at least one major 
determining factor. 

To pose the question in its simplest form: 
does the fact that America has become by far 
the largest, richest and strongest capitalism 
inevitably mean that she will attempt, by means 
of imperialist expansion, to subjugate and ex¬ 
ploit both the other capitalist societies and the 
undeveloped world, and in the end to fight a 
third world war, either with them or with the 
communist world? 

Such a degree of predominance as America 
now possesses is a new thing in history. These 
170 million Americans consume, for example, 
more than half of the entire world’s production 
of copper, aluminium, wood pulp, and several 
other staples. Such statistics could be multi¬ 
plied, but the fact of American wealth is famil¬ 


iar and undisputed. Evidence of it is some¬ 
times recited as if Americans were to blame for 
being so rich. But this is merely the silly 
voice of envy. American wealth is the perfectly 
natural result of well-known geographical and 
historical factors, not the least important of 
which has been the vast energy of the American 
people, combined with their overwhelming con¬ 
centration upon production for private profit 
almost to the exclusion, as Professor Galbraith 
has described, of all other human purposes. 
But the historically comprehensible causes of 
American wealth do not explain away the un¬ 
precedented phenomenon presented by the 
mid-twentieth-century American economy. 

In the classical theory of capitalism, as fast 
as capital accumulates in one place — for 
example, America — it will be pumped out into 
the rest of the world. For its plentiful supply 
in America and its scarcity elsewhere will 
create so marked a differential in its yield 
within and without her borders that it will flow 
outwards. This, indeed, is broadly what did 
happen in an earlier case of disproportionate 
development, during the nineteenth century, 
when the British was the main capital- 
generating economy of the world. A 
steady stream of British foreign lending, 
maintained by private British citizens 
in search of maximum profits, alone enabled 
the capitalism of that period to function and 
develop on a world scale. For in the theory 
of classical capitalism national frontiers and 
boundaries are simply disregarded. The re¬ 
investment of profits earned in Blackburn is 
considered to be just the same kind of econ¬ 
omic act, whether it takes place in Birmingham 
or in Brazil. Of course, in practice national 
frontiers could never be thus disregarded. The 
foreign investment of the surplus given off by 
an economy was always an act very different 
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in its political consequences from the rdnvest- 
nieut of that surplus m further industrialisation 
at home, it had diS^ent political conse^ 
qucnces for a dozen obvious reasons. Those 
Uifl'erent political consequences flowed in partic¬ 
ular from the fact that, if the investment took 
place overseas, it exposed the investor to ail 
ihc risks consequent upon his money having 
come under the jurisdiction of a foreign gov¬ 
ernment; at least it did so unless his own gov¬ 
ernment’s writ followed his money. 

We came to the conclusion that this was not 
indeed the sole, but that it was on the whole the 
most important, reason why the outward 
flowing stream of profit-seeking British foreign 
investment from about 1870 onwards carried 
on its current the paraphernalia of British im¬ 
perialism. This was the stream of wealth which 
carried British power outward from the borders 
of the island till, as we have seen, the British 
Government directly ruled over some quarter 
of the human race. We saw that this world¬ 
wide power was, as it were, the hard deposit 
left by the stream of British capital exports, 
and it was this power against wUch the later 
coming German capitalism beat itself in the 
two world wars. 

The question is, will this process be repeated 
in the case of America in the second half of 
the twentieth century? If a sufficiently broad, 
deep, and sustained stream of private profit- 
seeking American foreign lending were to start 
to flow out, political and military consequences 
corresponding to those which occurred in the 
case of nineteenth-century Britain might be 
expected to appear. If it were on a sufficient 
scale such private American foreign lending 
could relieve, at a price, both any plethora of 
capital being generated in America, and the 
dearth of capital in the rest of the world. But 
it is hard to see how the price of the spread 
of American capital through the world by this 
traditional method of private profit-seeking 
foreign lending could be anything but 
American imperialism on a world-wide scale. 
In that event Stalin’s picture of the world as 
he saw it in his’closing years, although it was 
a travesty of reality as it actually existed in 
1952, would begin to come true. 

It is crucial in this connection to emphasise 
and re-emphasise the connection which exists 
between private, profit-seeking, foreign invest¬ 
ment and the extension of the imperisdist power 
of the foreign investor’s government. The 
essential reason for this connection is that the 
profit-seeking foreign investor will not usually 
or adequately invest unless he is given the 
degree of security which in many cases only 
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flie extension of his own government’s power 
can give him. 

It is precisely this necessity to remove the 
uncertainties which chiefly deter investors 
which has made the whole portentous develop¬ 
ment of imperialism the concomitant of large- 
scale foreign lending on private account and 
for profit. For who can doubt that tlie wide 
provisions necessary to protect investments 
would inevitably lead on to a system of domin¬ 
ation, under whatever name, on the part of 
the investing power? 

The question is, then, to what extent will 
America’s present economic predominance 
express itself in imperialist expansion, even if 
that expansion takes on new forms? Before 
we mechanically conclude with Stalin and the 
communists, that such a development is in¬ 
evitable, we should take certain counter-con¬ 
siderations into account. There is, first, the 
aforementioned anti-imperialist tradition in 
America itself; second, there are characteristics 
of the American economy which mean that it 
is still in some respects pre-imperialist in 
character; third, there is the quite new strength 
and effectiveness of nationalism in the undevel¬ 
oped world; fourth, a “middle class” of largely 
post-imperial independent but quite strong 
nations are now in existence, and, finally, there 
is the existence of the counter-power of Russia 
and China. Let us take up these five matters 
in turn. 

F'irst there is the American anti-imperialist 
tradition. Historically American anti-imperial¬ 
ism derives from the fact that the nucleus of 
the United States was a rebellious province of 
the British Empire. Moreover, built into that 
tradition there is, for good as well as ill, that 
spirit of personal self-enrichment as the be-all 
and end-all of life. We now note that from 
the point of view of the rest of the world there 
is a lot to be said for the Americans resting 
content with this limited ideal of self-enrich¬ 
ment, at any rate as against their becoming 
imbued with the ideals of glory, expansion, 
destiny, mission, and the like which always 
accompany the onset of an imperialist climate 
of opinion. 

The first half-abortive phase of American 
imperialism has left behind it one important 
and persisting effect — namely, a varying but 
considerable degree of American domination 
over the successor states of the old Spanish 
empire to the south of her. American power 
is unquestionably predominant all over Central 
and ^uth America, and there are limits to 
the degree of independence of Washington 
enjoyed by any of the Latin American states. 
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Nevertheless, it is also necessary to notice that 
there have proved to be limits to the degree to 
which Latin America has become an American 
domain. None of this vast area, with the single 
exception of Puerto Rico, became an actual 
American colony. Thus the results of this lirst 
phase of American imperialism surprised us 
much more by their limitation than by their 
extent. Moreover, most observers of the Latin 
American scene report that American domin¬ 
ation of this region of the world is on the whole 
diminishing rather than increasing. As more 
competent indigenous governments emerge and 
as, above all, the actual process of economic 
development goes forward, it is by no means 
certain that even here an American empire 
will be consolidated. 

We now come to our second consideration, 
namely the character of the American econ¬ 
omy. There was an economic reason for 
the evident half-heartedness of this initial 
American inclination towards imperialism. 
Fifty years ago the American economy was 
not really ready for an empire. Her own vast 
homeland had not been by any means ade¬ 
quately exploited. It may be said that that 
homeland itself had been acquired by im¬ 
perialist means. And undoubtedly from a moral 
point of view the destruction or dispersion of 
the Red Indian nomads, both by the British 
colonists before the seventeen-seventies and 
by the Americans afterwards, was one of the 
more ruthless episodes in the whole story of 
the world-wide expansion of the European 
peoples. Again, at a later stage important 
parts of the American homeland were acquired 
by war with Mexico, the most northerly of the 
successor states of the old Spanish empire. If 
the subject of this enquiry were the relative 
morality or immorality of the American 
aggressions as compared, say, with the British 
conquest of India, a good deal could be said 
on both sides. But this is not what our enquiry 
is about. 

At all events and however we choose to 
characterise the Americans’ acquisition of their 
homeland, once they had acquired it there 
existed for them huge opportunities for internal 
development, which it was far more profitable, 
far safer, and far more natural for their entre¬ 
preneurs to exploit, than to enter the exciting, 
but risky and not necessarily immediately profit¬ 
able, imperial race. And even today, half a 
century later, this is still partly true. By means 
of a readjustment of the American economy, 
and a redistribution of the American national 
income, the crisis of the nineteen-thirties was 
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overcome internally, instead of by means of 
imperialist expansion. And this in turn has 
meant that the whole structure of Amerkan 
capitalism, and the effective political forces 
arising from that structure, still look inwards 
rather than outwards. It is no more than an 
over-simplification to say that today the 
greatest barrier, within America, to the growth 
of an American empire is the fact that the 
American enterpreneurs and investors, with 
the single, although important exception of the 
oil industry, are simply not much interested in 
it. 'I’hey see no urgent reasons for large scale 
foreign investments when they can still find 
scope for safer and equally profitable invest¬ 
ments at home. Accordingly, they sec no 
urgent reasons for the subjugation of large 
l>arts of the world in order to safeguard invest¬ 
ments which they are not very keen to make. 
Their relative indifference enables the Ameri¬ 
can anti-imperialist tradition to survive. 

Nevertheless, if the above were the only 
safeguards against an epoch of American 
imperialism we should be bound to judge them 
to be wasting assets. Sooner or later the great 
American corporations would find that much 
the most profitable opportunities open to them 
were abroad. Ibcn the American people 
would be likely to bo subjected to tlie same 
sort of intensive imi?erialist propaganda as 
formed the mental climate of Britain in the 
nineteen-hundreds. No doubt it would be 
necessary to conceal American imperialist ex¬ 
pansion under new names. New and probably 
actually anti-imperialist sounding slogans 
would have to be coined in order to reassure 
a people who really have a sturdy tiadition cf 
regard for the principle of the independence 
of nations. But it is to be feared that this 
would not prove a particularly difficult task 
for the professional manipulators of public 
opinion. The Americans are a generous but 
a gullible people. We have had a foretaste of 
the kind of watchwords which would be issued 
in Mr. Henry Luce’s propaganda on the tiieme 
of “the American century”. 

The question is, will Atherican liberalisni 
be strong enough to resist such a propaganda? 
American liberals would not lack indeed a 
rational basis for an anti-imperialist stand. It 
has emerged from our whole discussion of the 
establishment and dissolution of the British 
Empire that it is almost certain that the im¬ 
mense majority of the people of a mature 
capitalism gain nothing from the outpouring of 
foreign investment which is the material basis 
of the latter-day empires. On the contrary, 
they will be much better off if these invest- 
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oients are made at home. It is only a limited 
class of investors — at the very most ten per 
cent of the population — who will be benefited 
by the maintenance, by means of foreign invest¬ 
ment, of a higher rate of profit than would 
otherwise have been possible. The mass of 
the American people would be better off if 
surplus American resources were devoted to 
expanding their exiguous public services than 
to private profit-seeking foreign investment, 
and to the imperialism which would inevitably 
accompany it. On the other hand, the whole 
undeveloped world desperately needs an inflow 
of American capital: but if it gets it on a pri¬ 
vate profit-seeking basis it will be accom¬ 
panied by an imperialism which is now un¬ 
acceptable. 'fhe real solution is neither home 
investment nor foreign investment for profit 
but foreign investment on public account. 

Nevertheless, the fact that American liberals 
would have an excellent rational case for 
resisting American imperialism is no guarantee 
whatever that they would be successful in doing 
so. The same issue which was fought out in the 
’eighties and ’nineties in Britain, i.e., should 
there be further social reform and a further 
redistribution of the national income — or 
imperialism — may prove to be the great i.isue 
in American public life in the second half of 
the twentieth centun,'. There would be no 
foretelling the outcome of such a struggle 
within America. 

Another factor is. however, beginning to 
appear. The world is ceasing to consist 
simply of imperialist slates and impotent, un¬ 
developed nations. There now also exist a 
number of fairly powerful nation-states of two 
other kinds. First, a number of old stales of 
Western Europe have entered their post-im¬ 
perial period. And then there are a number 
of ex-colonies which are becoming relatively 
developed. Just as a middle class has grown 
up between the capitalists and proletarians 
within the advanced capitalisms, so a middle 
class of nation-states is emerging on the world 
scene. Britain is on the whole the most power¬ 
ful of the nations of this middle class. But 
Western Germany, Ttaly, Australia, Canada, 
India, France and, on a smaller scale, Holland, 
Sweden and Yugoslavia, are other cxamplp. 
Naturally, in so far as the post-imperial 
nations cling to remnants of their empires, as 
France has done in North Africa, or as Britain 
did in the case of Egypt in a moment of 
aberration in 1956, thev both exhaust them¬ 
selves materially and, far worse, forfeit all 
possibility of becoming rallying points for in- 
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dependent nations attempting to resist the 
pressure of potential new imperialisms. 

But as and when they give up this futile role 
they have the capacity to become extremely 
important additional factors of resistance 
to the rise of new empires, either in the West 
or the East. These middle nations arc by no 
means materially or militarily impotent. They 
will become increasingly a factor to be 
reckoned with. And it may well prove that 
one of Britain’s most important future roles will 
lie in an enlightened participation in and even, 
on occasions, leadership of, this body of world 
opinion. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of this very 
considerable addition to the non-imperialist 
forces of the world, it is probably true that if 
no more than (i) the American anti-imperialist 
tradition, (ii) the still partly pre-imperialist 
pattern of the American economy, (iii) the 
flood tide of nationalism in the undeveloped 
world, and (iv) the emergence of a “middle 
‘class” of post-imperialist, or non-imperialist, 
nations, stood in the way, the establishment of 
an American empire, in one form or anodier, 
over all or much of the world would still be 
'probable. The economic and military strength 
of America is gigantic. If she set out with 
determination upon the road of empire-build¬ 
ing, it would be rash to deny that the most 
probable future for the world might be to 
enter a period of American domination, 
xcrcised no doubt by somewhat new methods, 
but not likely to be very different in its conse¬ 
quences from the imperialisms of history. 

There is, however, still another factor in the 
contemporary situation. There is the existence 
of other and comparable power-centres, name¬ 
ly the two major communist states of Russia 
and China. We shall discuss later the ques¬ 
tion of whether these communist states arc 
liable themselves to take the road of empire. 
Here we have merely to note that the existence 
of these alternative power-centres, genuinely 
and completely independent of America — 
and whether they are themselves imperialist or 
not — undoubtedly constitutes another factor 
adverse to the possibility of the creation of an 
American world empire. 

Now let us consider the possibility of a 
Russian or Sino-Russian empire. Communists 
assert that no socialist society can be im¬ 
perialist. It lacks, they maintain, all those social 
relations, such as private traders, and investors 
looking for especially high profit, which are 
the prime movers in the process which ended 
in the imperialist partitioning and re-partition- 
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ing of the world in this century. Only slan¬ 
derers of a socialist society could even suggest, 
therefore, they continue, that it could con¬ 
ceivably become imperidist. 

In fact of course the whole non-communist 
world does accuse Soviet Russia of acting 
imperialistically towards those other nations 
over which she now exercises paramount power. 

What truth is there, however, in this 
accusation that Russia has, in fact, developed 
a neo-imperialism on a socialised economic 
basis? We have had fourteen years’ experience 
(1945-59) of Russian paramountcy over a 
group ot Eastern European nations. No one 
can really pretend that anything can be done 
between the “Iron Curtain” and the Chinese 
border without Russian consent. But, until 
the year 1956 there existed no really conclus¬ 
ive evidence as to whether or not charges ol 
Russian imperialist exploitation were well 
founded. But in that year, first in Poland and 
then, tragically, in Hungary, the veil was torn 
away and none, except those who were deter¬ 
mined to be self-deceived, could deny the 
existence of a Russian imperialism, albeit of 
a new kind. No visitor, for example, to Poland 
during the events of the autumn of 1956 could 
doubt that there was a universal conviction 
that Russia was buying goods from Poland 
(coal in particular) at too low a price, and 
selling Russian goods to Poland at too 
high a price. All the typical attitudes 
of the people of an exploited colony, resent¬ 
ment, distrust, fear, cynical acquiescence, were 
to be found amongst the Poles, including the 
Polish communists, towards Russia. 

To what extent the Russians had thus 
economically exploited the Poles: how much 
difference it would have made to the Polish 
standard of life (and how much it would have 
cost Russia) if the world price had been paid 
for all Polish coal, for example, or for other 
Polish exports to Russia, I have never been 
able to estimate. (It is quite possible that the 
Poles exaggerated their exploitation; semi- 
colonial peoples habitually do.) But of the 
fact of some degree of exploitation, and of a 
burning resentment against it, there can be no 
doubt. I have no first-hand evidence of 
Hungarian altitudes in this respect: perhaps 
none are needed. For it is clear that the 
Hungarian people were united in the most 
passionate resentment against Russian rule in 
general and Russian economic exploitation in 
particular. 

A forcible turning of the terms of trade in 
her own favour, to the grave disadvantage of 
her satellites, was not indeed the only, or 
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perhaps even the principal complaint which, 
the world discovered, was entertained against 
the Russians by the peoples of Eastern Europe, 
and for that matter by some at least of the 
satellite communist Governments themselves. 
What, it was found, the peoples of Poland and 
Hungary, and it may be surmised the peoples 
of the other “People’s Democracies”, resented 
with passion was something deeper and simpler 
than that. What they resented was not this 
or that aspect of Russian rule. What they 
resented, above all, was Russian rule itself. 
For that rule was exercised, not only or prin¬ 
cipally to impoverish them for the sake of 
Russia, but also to impose upon them an econ¬ 
omic and political system which they had 
never chosen. ITieir demand was for freedom 
in the simplest and most classic sense: lor 
freedom to determine their own destinies. It 
is probable that they would have used such 
freedom to establish a form of democratic 
socialism. There is evidence that, at any rate 
in Poland, this was the inclination of the more 
articulate sections of the population. Capi¬ 
talism had probably become unreal and was in 
any case a by no means pleasant memory. 
Be that as it may, what the Polish people and 
the Hungarian people unmistakably and 
unanimously demanded w'as independence, as 
nations, and after that, democratic institutions 
so that they might order their own affairs as 
they thought fit. 

But that was precisely what the Russians, 
like all other im]^rialists, could not grant them, 
without progressively ceasing to be imperialists. 
It made no difference in practice that many 
of the Russian leaders, perhaps sincerely, could 
not conceive that the Polish and Hungarian 
industrial workers, in particular, were deter¬ 
mined, if need be by violence, to repudiate 
Russian communism. Imperialists never can 
believe that “their” subject peoples “really” 
want to repudiate them. If they show that 
they do so, they must have been “misled by 
agitators”, “corruoted by the subversive agents 
of hostile powers”, or, as the ^Russians out it, 
suborned by “Fascists, Americans, Horthvists, 
Pilsudskyists, imperialists, etc., etc., etc.” They 
must be protected from themselves, imperialists 
always conclude, and at all costs orevented 
from deciding their own futures. In Budapest, 
as in Cyprus, the same dreary process of self- 
deception is at work, and the Russians mav be 
heard using all the futile arguments with which 
we are so familiar from our own imperialists. 
The result of the Russian regime in Eastern 
Europe is to have made it certain that, if anv 
actual democracy were established in any of 
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"the people’s democracies”, the people would 
repudiate any economic system which had been 
enforced upon them by the Russians. After the 
autumn of 1956, therefore, it is perfectly clear 
that Russia has pursued an imperialist policy in 
respect of her Eastern European dependencies. 
All the only too familiar circumstances of 
imperialism have been reproduced: some d^ee 
at least of economic exploitation: the ever¬ 
growing resentment of the exploited peoples: 
the attempt to rule by acquiescent “puppet” 
governments: the attempt, when that fails, to 
arrive at compromises with more or less nation¬ 
alist governments: and finally, when that fails, 
the ruthless suppression of all opposition by a 
policy of “firmness”. 

About the existence of Russian imperialism 
there can be, then, no doubt. The question 
is, is this Russian imperialism likely to domin¬ 
ate the world, or, alternatively to partition the 
world with an equal and opposite American 
imperialism, thus inaugurating a new imperialist 
epoch? Calmly regarded, the establishment of 
a wide and enduring empire by Russia, 
although clearly a possibility, does not seem 
likely. In fact, in 1959, only fourteen years 
after its establishment, the Russian Empire of 
Eastern Europe is visibly in disarray. Power 
was lost in one considerable part of it, Yugos¬ 
lavia, as early as 1948. In 1956 a compromise 
had to be reached with Poland. It is true 
that Poland is still held firmly within the 
Russian power system, and that a good deal, 
though by no means all, of the internal liberty 
which was briefly achieved in 1956, has now. 
been taken back. Nevertheless, “the October 
Days”, as the Poles call their defiance of 
Russian authority in 1956, may yet in the long 
run prove to have been that first short, but 
fateful step, upon the road to the achievement 
of independence by a colony with which- other 
imperialists are so familiar. Again in the spring 
of 1957 it became evident that leading commun¬ 
ist theoreticians of East Germany, under the 
leadership of Professor Harrich, had completely 
repudiated the whole structure of Russian 
ideology. They were duly imprisoned, but the 
necessity to imprison such personalities in a 
colony is by no means a sign of the stability 
of an empire, as every experienced imperialist 
would confirm. Finally, the most extreme, and 
even to the imperialists themselves most un¬ 
welcome, degree of force had to be used in 
Hungary in order to avoid a complete loss of 
power. This certainly does not look like the 
successful consolidation, still less extension, of 
a Russian Empire. 
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On the other hand. Eastern Europe is by no 
means everything. And it is true that Russian 
expansionist tendencies have recently found 
much more scope elsewhere. Major errors on 
the part of Britain and France in the Middle 
East, committed at the same moment as the 
Russian Empire in Eastern Europe appeared to 
be cracking up, presented Russia with unhoped 
for opportunities for the penetration of &at 
area. Naturally, Russia is anxious enough to 
use such opportunities. Nevertheless it 
remains to be seen how far the expansion of 
Russian power in the Middle East can go with¬ 
out running up against Arab nationalism. Such 
Arab nationalism will surely find ready ma¬ 
terial support from the West when we have 
come to our senses. If that Western support be¬ 
comes genuinely free from a counter-attempt to 
reimpose its own domination over the area (as 
it has never been hitherto), the prospects of 
Russian domination here also do not se^ 
high. Moreover, since the Middle East holds 
a crucial part of the oil resources of the world, 
Russia knows that an attempt to push matters 
to extremes in this part of the world might be 
a cause of general war. 

Turning to the greatest potential field for 
Russian expansion, to the mainland of Asia, 
we find that the spread of Russian power is 
here opposed partly by the same obstacle, 
namely the rise of indigenous, non-communist, 
nationalisms (in India for example) but partly 
by an obstacle of another kind altogether, 
namely the emergence of a second communist 
power, China, of a magnitude far too great for 
there to be any question of her booming a 
Russian satellite. In fact, if there is to be a 
communist imperialism in Asia, it is more likely 
to be conducted by China than by Russia. 

The obstacle to Russian expansion presented 
by the new nationalism of the under-developed 
world must be emphasised both because of its 
intrinsic importance and because it is habitually 
underestimated and misapprcciated in the West. 
TTiis is natural because the new nationalism is 
apparently directed much more against the 
West, since much of it had arisen in Western 
colonies and semi-colonies, than against Russia 
or China. Therefore the West feels this nation¬ 
alism as hostile, and tends to overlook the fact 
that it is potentially hostile to Russian expan¬ 
sionism also. Of course if the West strives to 
continue with wholly impossible colonial 
policies the new nationalism will be thrown 
more and more on to reliance upon Russian 
support. But this will be highly dangerous to 
it. For experience shows that once Russian 
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domination is firmly established in a counhy 
it is exceedingly difficult to shake off. A dic¬ 
tatorship finds it easier than a democracy to 
continue indefinitely the domination by ruthless 
force of a subject people; for its own people 
may never know about the process at 

Examples of any retreat or relaxation even 
of Russian rule over other people, once it has 
been established, are rare. Yugoslavia was, 
just, able to free herself without being attacked; 
Finland, in spite of the fact that she was first 
attacked by, and then, as a German satellite, 
attacked Russia, has been treated, for some 
reason, with marked relative liberality; half of 
Austria was evacuated; Persian Azerbaijan was 
occupied briefly just after the end of the second 
World War and then evacuated; and a relax¬ 
ation of Russian control has been obtained by 
Poland. But that is a short list of retreats 
from and relaxations of Russian exterior rule 
compared with the immense process of “dis- 
imperialism” which has been partly undertaken 
and partly undergone by the West. 

Before attempting an assessment of the 
chances of the peoples of the world avoiding a 
further imperialist epoch, it is necessary at least 
to glance at the emergence of a third poten¬ 
tially imperial power — namely China. The 
Chinese communists have already, in less than 
a decade, re-established the unity and power 
of the vast Chinese nation. This is a world¬ 
shaking achievement. The world will never be 
the same kind of place again now that, after 
an interregnum of forty years, and after more 
than a ccntuiy of decline before that, the more 
than 600 million Chinese are all again living 
under one effective government. There can 
be no doubt that China will now resume her 
habitual place as one of the very greatest of 
the nations. By 1959 it was becoming appar¬ 
ent, moreover, that some far more dynamic 
process than the restoration of China to her 
traditional place in the world was occurring. 
It seemed clear that over 600 million human 
beings were being flung (and not necessarily 
unwillingly) into a process of industrialisation 
the momentum of which dwarfed any previous 
experience of this sort in human history. It 
was still far too early even to attempt any 
assessment of the Chinese part in the general, 
world-wide, process of “the great awakening”. 
But already a tremor can he felt mnning round 
the whole world. In the late nineteen-fifties 
men are becoming aware of an event which 
may prove to be of a different order of magni¬ 
tude, even from the industrialisation of America 
or Russia. (It is all this which makes the Amer- 
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ican attempt to pretend that China does not 
exist so pi^ul.) 

The question is, will China as she has some¬ 
times done in previous periods, attempt to 
dominate the non-Chinese areas of Asia? There 
is nothing inherently improbable in such a 
suggestion. Russian experience demonstrates 
that China’s communist social and productive 
relations provide no assurance that she will not; 
indeed, it will require great restraint on the 
part of her rulers to moderate the no doubt 
intoxicating sense of reborn power which must 
be expected soon to animate the Chinc.se 
people. Whether, however, a bid either to 
world-wide or more probably to Asian, empire 
will be made by Cnina remains to be seen. 
The biggest single factor in determining the 
issue will undoubtedly be the success or failure 
of Indian development. If a second nation, 
of the same order of magnitude as China, 
successfully develops in Asia, then the tempta¬ 
tion to empire will be far less. A reasonable 
balance will tend to establish itself. Fortun¬ 
ately, Indian development, of one kind or an¬ 
other, is virtually certain to go forward fairly 
rapidly during the remainder of the century. 
Hence there will probably bo no Asian vacuum 
into which China might be almost compelled 
to expand. Again, her close communist ally. 
Russia herself, is not certain to wish to aid 
and abet Chinese expansion, in all circum¬ 
stances and in all directions. Thus the nascent 
nationalisms, which would be absorbed by 
such, expansion, may not lack sympathy in 
Russia perhaps, as well as in the Western 
powers, to attempt to maintain their 
independence against a possible Chinese 
imperialism. 

We have now glanced in turn at the pros¬ 
pects of the establishment of major new 
empires by the two existing superpowers, 
American and Russia, and the potential super¬ 
power, China. The possibility of each, or all 
three, of them successfully attempting to found 
mighty new empires by s\ibjugating large 
parts of the world cannot be dismissed. 
Nevertheless, we have noted that serious ob¬ 
stacles exist to a sustained and successful imper¬ 
ialist drive in each case. The balance of 
world forces, the intensity of nationalism, the 
counter-impulses, economic and psychological, 
to whole-hearted imperialism within the poten¬ 
tially imperialistic super-states themselves, and 
finally the rivalry between these states, are all 
interlocking obstacles to the establishment of 
a new imperialist epoch. These obstacles are 
not insuperable, but they are formidable. On 
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balance they make it probable that the coming 
period will be characterised by an unprece¬ 
dentedly large number of more or less in¬ 
dependent nations rather than by the apparition 
of new world empires. No doubt the altern¬ 
ative is not clear-cut. It may be that some 
areas of the world will fall, to a great or lesser 
extent, under the domination of one or other 
of the new super-states. Clearly this has 
happened to some extent already, e.g.. South 
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and Central America under America, Eastern 
Europe under Russia. But these dominations 
appear to be becoming less, rather than more, 
stable; and they may not prove incompatible 
with an increasing degree of genuine national 
independence in other regions of tha world. I 
reiterate the conviction that the issue may well 
turn, more than on any other single factor, 
upon the success or failure of Indian develop¬ 
ment under democratic institutions. 



MY BROTHER’S KEEPER? 


In spite of all the considerations just 
discussed, the old lust for domination may yet 
assert itself as the governing motive of die 
rulers of America, Russia and, later perhaps, 
China. Their own domination may be seen 
as a necessity by each of the contending super¬ 
powers, not so much as a method of obtaining 
private or public gain, but rather as the only 
way in which they can imagine organising tlie 
world. If so, nothing anyone else can do can 
prevent them from seeking to extend their res¬ 
pective empires over the rest of the world, and 
then from headlong collision between them¬ 
selves. For their respective views as to the way 
in which the world can be organised arc flatly 
incompatible. It is only if they will recognise 
that they cannot, and need not, impose their 
wills upon the world that there can be a future 
for the human race upon our crowded planet. 
Genuine tolerance of each other’s existence for 
an indefinite period is the alternative to mutual 
destruction. 

So we are entitled at least to envisage the 
breath-taking possibility of the end of the 
imperialist epoch. That would mark a hardly 
less momentous stage in history than did the 
emergence of civilisation itself some six 
millennia ago. But for this vision to. be 
realised, a basic change of attitude is required 
of us, the inhabitants of the highly-developed 
nations. For the world cannot depend exclus¬ 
ively upon the strength and influence of ^e 
undeveloped countries to put a co-operative 
relationship in the place of empire. Something 


more, something from the side of the strong, 
will be needed if intolerable inequality, leading 
to catastrophes at least as great as tliose of 
the imperialist epoch, arc to be avoided. And 
that something more cannot be anything else 
but deliberate acts, motivated by conscious 
moral and intellectual convictions, on the part 
of the developed peoples themselves. It is 
necessary that the developed countries should 
deliberately intervene agamst their own inter¬ 
ests, or at least against their apparent inter¬ 
ests: that they should deliberately refrain from 
buying as cheap or selling as dear as they 
might: that they should give, or lend at espe¬ 
cially low rates, to the undeveloped world, or 
should undertake a combination of such 
measures. 

To some extent a precedent for such action 
may be found in the Marshall Aid programme 
undertaken by the United States, in the 
Colombo Plan programme of the British Com¬ 
monwealth, and in the similar programmes of 
the last fourteen years. Have not these pro¬ 
grammes, it may be said, made some sort of a 
start at reversing the centripetal forces of the 
market by means of a centrifugal flow of capital 
consciously directed by non-economic motives? 
It is necessary, however, to say two things 
about these programmes. In the first place, 
they are quantitatively wholly inadequate to 
the task which now faces the world. They 
are inadequate not simply in the sense that 
they will not do enough: they are inadequate 
in the sense that they cannot be expected to do 
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anything decisive to save the situatioa. Second, 
the one really considerable programme, that of 
Marshall Aid, was not directed to the move¬ 
ment of capital from the developed to the un¬ 
developed world at all. It was a salvage 
operation between America and the other war- 
shattered but developed countries. It may 
have been — indeed, it was — indispensable: 
but it did not directly even touch the real 
problem. Moreover these pro^ammes are con¬ 
stantly and perhaps increasingly under fire. 
They were originally launch^ for various 
motives, but, it must be agreed, above all in 
order to enable Western Europe to rally suffi¬ 
ciently to withstand communism. Now that 
that indispensable purpose has been achieved 
such programmes are widely thought to be 
unnecessary. The very conception of a 
sustained effort on an adequate scale, and made 
for its own sake, without prospect of profit, 
to aid in the industrialisation of the undevel¬ 
oped world is profoundly alien to the mental 
climate of accumulative societies such as 
ours. 

The difficulty is not, indeed, that the sacri¬ 
fices demanded of the rich nations would be 
large. A slight slowing up of the rapid rate 
of progress which they are in a position to make 
would be enough. For, as we have seen, it 
is of the essence of the situation that the dis¬ 
proportion between the national incomes of 
the internationally rich and the internationally 
poor is already so great, that a quite margin^ 
gain or loss for the rich may well make a 
decisive difference for the poor. The develop¬ 
ed, post-industrial, world cannot be expected 
to provide the bulk of the huge quantities of 
capital which will be needed over the decades 
to set the feet of the main body of mankind 
upon the road of development. All that can 
be done, and all that is necessary, is to provide 
that relatively small but decisive quantity of 
capital which will overcome the initial inertia 
of economies which have been technically 
static for millennia. What has to be provided 
is the “assisted take-off”, without which the 
undeveloped world can never under democratic 
institutions get under way at all. Indeed, it 
can be argued that the provision of this degree 
of aid wiU actually benefit the post-industrial 
nations themselves as against what would 
happen in practice if they did not provide it. 
For, as we have also notra, there is evidence 
to show that if and when the rich nations push 
their advantage to the hilt it becomes so great 
that even they do not really benefit, fiter- 
national exchanges become so disrupted (as in 
the ’thirties) that more is lost to the rich 
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nations in this way than is gained by them on 
the terms of trade. 

What has to be faced is not, then, an 
economic but a moral difficulty. Any attempt 
consciously to replace the imperialist relation¬ 
ship by a new relationship of genuine co-oper¬ 
ation necessitates a decision to give away 
money, or advantage of one kind or another, to 
the undeveloped world. And there is simply no 
provision for any such action in the system 
of ideas which has grown up in association 
with capitalist relations of production. The 
mental climate of capitalism still stron^y 
presupposes that there is something unreal, if 
not positively wrong, in making economic 
decisions which run counter to the visible puli 
of profit and the tangible push of loss. Thus 
proposals for the aid of the undeveloped areas 
necessarily seem, at best, unbusinesslike and 
fanciful to dominant opinion. It is not that those 
who own or control the capital surpluses of 
the developed world are uncharitable men. On 
the contrary, as long as a proposal is labelled 
as charitable they will give away many millions 
of dollars. The great American foundations, 
such as the Ford Foundation, habitually do so. 
But unfortunately this is not what is needed. 
Such charitable distributions can never be of 
the order of magnitude necessary. What is 
needed are, precisely, economic decisions as to 
the disposal of a small but significant part of 
the developed nations’ main capital surpluses; 
economic decisions which are based on consid¬ 
erations wider than those of the pull of profit 
and the push of loss. And it is just this sort 
of decision which inevitably seems so wrong 
to men steeped in the ideology of capitalism. 
It strikes them as a mixed, false sort of decis¬ 
ion: which requires them to be false to the 
very values which they have pursued all their 
lives. Why, they feel, should capital be poured 
into Asia or tropical Africa, where it will yield 
very little or nothing at all, when it could be 
invested at home, or if not at home in Canada, 
Australia, Western Europe or South Africa, 
to yield a handsome profit?" Would it not be 
sloppy sentimentalism to do so? Would it not 
be a sin against the rules of a &ee enterprise 
society, a socialistic interference with the 
necessary and beneficial working of the world¬ 
wide economic system? 

Hitherto this attitude of mind has been over¬ 
come — to the relatively minor extent to 
which it has been overcome — mainly by 
using the argument that if we do not give or lend 
to ffic under-developed world, the commun- 
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ists will inherit it. This is almost certainly 
true. Nevertheless, to rely on such an argu¬ 
ment will not do. Experience shows that aid 
given from such fear-ridden motives will be 
reluctant, sparse and conditional: it will have 
such “strings” attached to it that it will arouse 
resentment rather than appreciation. Indeed 
on the level of the direct and immediate self- 
interest of the rich countries, there are no con¬ 
clusive arguments in favour of generosity. For 
it may be quite plausibly asserted that we may 
actually increase the propensity for revolution 
in the undeveloped world by helping to rouse 
it from stagnation. Thus if the argument 
stays on this level the most likely outcome will 
be that the developed world, while perhaps re¬ 
fraining from embarking upon a new epoch of 
positive imperialism, will come to regard the 
undeveloped world with a sort of semi-hostile 
indifference. (One may sense such a mood in 
much comment on present-day India, fpr 
example.) “Am I my brother’s keeper?” may 
be the surly response of the rich nations to 
the struggles and sufferings of the nations 
undergoing the great awakening. But if we 
offer the stone of indifference in place of 
the sword of empire we shall ourselves 
perish. 

The truth is that there is only one conclusive 
reason why we should help the peoples of the 
undeveloped world: and that is because it is 
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right for us to do so. It is morally right. It 
is today a moral imperative for the nations of 
the Western world to use a part of their great 
resources to aid the peoples who still live and 
die in destitution. If this is not right, what is? 
It is not until the argument is taken to this 
level that we can see that our duty and our 
interest are one. It is we, the nations of 
Christendom, who have preached to the world 
that to do as we would be done by is the 
supreme moral imperative. Shall we now 
practise it? If we fail in this neither denun¬ 
ciation of “atheistic communism” nor nuclear 
weapons will avail us. The sole future for the 
highly-developed countries is in this. They 
can only expand and grow in and through the 
development of the rest of the world. The 
moral and the material factors are inextricably 
united. Only a generous, expansive climate erf 
opinion can save such mature societies as ours 
from a progressive sclerosis of both mind and 
heart; only unself-seeking participation in the 
vast enterprises of world development can 
generate such a national morale. Two 
thousand million hungering, suffering, strugg¬ 
ling men and women need the help which we 
alone can give. The world today is a ten 
thousand times more dynamic place than ever 
before in its history. We have only to go out 
into it both to lose and to find ourselves. 


The End 
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Reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel 


India —• The Most Dangerous Decades. By 

Selig S. Harrison. 350 pp. Bombay: Oxford 
University Press. Rs. 20/-. 

Mr. Harrison, an American, came to India 
as a foreign correspondent, stayed here for 
three years and returned later to complete his 
study of the country. He has been consultant 
to the Modern India Project, University 
of California (Berkeley), and it is obvious that 
he has acquired an exceptionally thorough 
knowledge of the Indian scene. His main argu¬ 
ments are guided through masses of evidence 
from books, periodicals, speeches, reports and 
newspapers. He digs deep into our history 
from its earliest days, ranges widely over a 
thousand cultural manifestations, probes into 
our languages and literatures, analyses religious, 
ethical and ethnic questions, mobilises an en¬ 
cyclopaedic array of facts and representative 
opinions about every conceivable aspect of our 
social, economic and political existence. The 
whole is presented as the anatomy of a nation 
in x-ray photographs, life-size, medium-size, 
miniature, close-up, long-distance perspective, 
and so on. 

The question this book asks is: Can India 
hold together as a nation? The answer is: 
Most probably not. The motive is to help by 
diagnosis, to prevent a pessimistic prospect 
from becoming reality by facing it squarely. 
The pessimism is carried beyond the point of 
no return, as we shall indicate later, but the 
tone of the writing is friendly and the analy¬ 
sis, on the whole, helpful and constructive. 

In Harrison’s view, India’s Decade of Con¬ 
fidence ended in 1957 and the present period 
is of “a struggle for simple national survival”. 
It is a struggle “against herself... a struggle 
within every Indian”. In the past, while 
India's civilisation as a whole has survived her 
separate territories have not held together, 
divided in myriads of ways from language and 
community culture to opposing historical 


memories. The “most dangerous decades” are 
those which come after an underdeveloped 
nation has di.scovcred progress but before it 
“comes rapidly enough to satisfy rising aspir¬ 
ations”, Within these aspirations, the age-old 
separatist tendencies will assert themselves 
through “new regional elites” and “new caste 
lobbies”. (Mr. Harrison’s graphic phrases are 
likely to stick.) 

The outcome of the struggle may be “total¬ 
itarian experiments of one sort or another”, or 
a prolonged stalemate. In this context, certain 
crucial developments such as the elimination 
of English, economic planning and the Chinese 
threat may strengthen or destroy Indian nation¬ 
alism. Mr. Harrison’s book is devoted to 
an assessment of these forces. The present 
state of affairs is summed up in this alarming 
sentence: “The intensity of the inter-regional 
competition in India gains with each year that 
the unity achieved in opposition to the British 
ruler slips away.” The elements contributing 
to a reinforcement of national unity are also 
surveyed, though less thorou^ly than those 
adding to the centrifugal strains. Everything 
depends, it seems, on a high symbol of hope, 
hope for “economic progress, rapid and equal¬ 
ly shared”, and a “charismatic leader”. Al¬ 
though India was never a political whole before 
British rule, neither was she fragmented into 
wholly autonomous units. In this negative 
aspect of Indian history, there is some re¬ 
assurance. 

Mr. Harrison devotes considerable space to 
the Indian communists. He comments critic¬ 
ally on their policies in relation to the minor¬ 
ities and to regional-linguistic rivalries. Their 
leadership and activities in the non-Hindi 
areas, particularly in South India, are des¬ 
cribed in some detail, with emphasis on the 
kind of themes which suit them best in doing 
propaganda and in expanding their power. 
Mr. Harrison appears to have reached closer 
to the hidden bases of grass-roots politics in 
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India than most Indian political commen¬ 
tators. 

In a chapter entitled “The Stresses of Indian 
Politics” the question is posed whether the pres¬ 
ent Constitution will accommodate the conflict 
“between the central power and regionally 
based forces”. The focus is again on the 
communists which, in this reviewer’s opinion, 
is unjustified, considering the hundred pages 
and more (a third of the book) already allotted 
them earlier. The Swatantra Party gets only one 
passing reference, perhaps because it did not 
seem important at the time when Mr. Harrison 
was writing his book. This could be remedied 
in its next edition. A Right-wing party in 
the classic European sense is a necessary 
countervailing force in Indian politics. 

The final note in Mr. Harrison’s book, on 
the question, “What Can the West Do?" is 
almost painfully short and it is here that the 
author passes the point of no return in his 
pessimism, to which we referred earlier. The 
Western approach to India, he says, “must rest 
on a clear recognition that the odds are almost 
wholly against the survival of freedom. . . 
and the issue is in fact whether any Indian 
state can survive at all”. 

If this is really so, nothing can be done 
cither in India or by the West, for freedom 
has been known to fail even when the odds 
are not “almost wholly against” its survival. 
Some of the usefulness of Mr. Harrison’s 


Poems. By Dom Moraes. 48 pp. London; 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. (approx. 
Rs. 8.50). 

Of the twenty-five poems in Mr, Moracs’s 
second collection, which is honoured as the 
choice of the London Poetry Book Society, 
all but two are new. The best of these arc 
very good indeed and show a distinct advance 
over The Beginning which won him the 
Hawthornden Prjze in 1957 at the age of nine¬ 
teen. Some of the less satisfactory poems are 
those that indulge in tough, cynical and super¬ 
ficial attitudes; 

“Tombstones are a trouble 
Others must endure; 

Nothing that a double 
Brandy will not cure.” 

Amusing, in an uncomfortable sort of way. 
But not exactly sensible or sensitive. Mr. 
Moraes's capacity to be both is of course un¬ 
challengeable. His poem on a drunkard, 
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book will be undoubtedly affected by the 
extreme formulation of his final prophecy. No 
nation finds it of any value to be told that it 
is “almost” certain to be defeated when its 
battle for freedom and territorial integrity has 
only begun. It is small consolation to dis¬ 
cover Mr. Harrison adding that “by no means 
is it certain that freedon) would not in the end 
reassert itself”. This is perhaps the weakest 
sentence in the whole book. We are not in¬ 
terested in what happens “in thft end”. Is that 
period to be reckoned as a hundred, a thou->and 
or ten thousand years? 

Fortunately, most people in India and in 
the West feel that much more can be done, 
by its citizens and by the West, to ensure the 
survival of India as a unified, even if loosely 
federated stale, and the perpetuation of freedom 
within it. Mr. Harrison also goes too far when 
he says that “in an unstable India no out¬ 
sider will be able to say with assurance where 
political legitimacy resides”. No such doubts 
need arise unless one panics at the “centrifugal 
stresses” and withdraws confidence from the 
Centre. That indeed would be a betrayal of 
India, even more than any alleged “inter¬ 
ference” or lack of that “extraordinary res¬ 
traint” which Mr. Harrison recommends to 
the West. It is to be hoped that bis book will 
be extensively debated in India. It raises the 
most fundamental issues confronting us at the 
present crucial moment in our history. 


One Oj Us, which is perhaps the best in the 
book, sounds a compassionate note which is 
frequent and utterly natural in all his work. 
It becomes him more and brings out his best 
in language and imagery; 

“We used to drink in the same place. 

1 never spoke to him, because 
Of knowing him only by the face; 

A strange face; something in it was 
Naked, shrinking, like a snail 
Curled inside its tissue town. 

That does not know what winds prevail 
Until its own leaf is brought down.” 

The simplest and most touching poems are 
those in which Mr. Moraes voices his feelings 
for his beloved and for his friends, in regular 
rhymed stanzas of a remarkable limpidity. A 
line like “You rise and follow where your 
sorrow went” or “Truest to loneliness my sail 
was driven” represents the magic of words in 
the authentic spirit of the English language. 
The light touch is everywhere evident. Some- 
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times it beccmies so light that the verses float 
away as delightfully and inconsequentially as 
a gas-filled balloon. 

“I wake and find myself in love; 

And this one time i do not doubt. 

1 only fear, and wander out 
To hold long parley with a dove.” 

There never was much substance in the 
conversation of doves and their kin. Senti¬ 
ment needs the ballast of ideas, of myth, of 
symbol. A poem like Lullaby is strong be¬ 
cause it blends the personal with legendary 
material and allows an insight to emerge from 
a highly-imaginative but concretely-evoked 
situation: 

“I see far off the priest-king chase 
The wounded doe until it dies. 

He lifts a pale and guilty face. 

The crows have eaten out his eyes. 

Who suffers may perhaps be wise.” 

The long, allegorical poem entitled The 
Island is the most ambitious in the book. It 
indicates that Mr, Moraes is more ;(han a 


The Last Of The Just. By Andr6 Schwarz-Bart. 
I'ranslated from the French by Stephen Becker. 
409 pp. London: Seeker and Warburg. 21s. 
(approx. Rs. 17/-). 

This novel makes painful reading, almost 
every page of it. More than 40,000 copies 
were sold in France within five months of 
publication and it was awarded the Prix 
Goncourt. It is still high among the list of 
best-sellers in Europe and America, has been 
and is being translated into a number of 
languages. Andr^ Schwarz-Bart is a twenty- 
eight-ycar-old Polish Jew whose French was 
picked up in the streets of Paris. He fought 
with the Resistance during the Nazi occupa¬ 
tion of France and worked, after the war, in 
various humble occupations, including that of 
a porter in the central vegetable markets of 
Paris. The Last of the Just is his first 
book. 

During the second World War, the Nazis 
devised their “final solution” to the “Jewish 
problem”. They set up vast concentration 
camps into which Jews from all parts of 
Europe under their control were herded and 
systematically murdered in gas chambers. This 
was the culminating atrocity in a long series 
of periodic persecutions suffered by the 
European Jews virtually since the time over 
two thousand years ago when they ceased to 
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lyricist, that he has powers of literary organi¬ 
sation which he could possibly utilise for 
poetic drama. The poems of his visit to the 
Indo-Tibetan border reveal a discretion in 
handling topical themes within a subjective 
vein which is most engaging. 

“Her brown eyes by the Thames are 

my desire 

But where I stand, under the 

monstrous peaks 

No swans fly. 

Only the wind speaks. 

Sleepwandering, with a stuttering 

noise like fire. 

Beyond the pass, the foreigners prepare 

For winter, dig their trenches, and wait 

The summons of the wind to our 

first gate. 

Soon, with the early snow, they will 

be there.” 

Like A Beginning, Mr. Moraes's second 
book of poems is both an achievement and a 
promise of bigger things to come. 


have a country of their own. Even when 
Jewish communities were not being physically 
tormented they were discriminated against in 
various ways, often in the name of Jesus Christ. 
A legend arose among them that in each gen¬ 
eration twenty-six Jews were hereditarily 
chosen by God to undergo martyrdom, sym¬ 
bolising the role of a mysterious Jewish dest¬ 
iny in the ultimate regeneration and redemp¬ 
tion of humanity. 

These martyrs came to be called The Just 
and the last of them, whose story the novel 
relates, is the creation of Andr6 Schwarz-Bart. 
He is given the name Ernest Levy and through 
him is re-enacted the unspeakable tragedy of 
six million Jews who were gassed to death. 
Their grim fate is traced back in successive 
representative episodes down the centuries to 
the year 1185 when an English mob mass¬ 
acred the Jews of York at ^e instigation of 
Bishop William of Nordhouse. A rabbi and 
twenty-six men in addition to women and 
children took refuge in a tower, refused to 
save their lives by becoming Christians, and 
there they agreed to have their throats cut by 
their rabbi whom legend regarded as one of 
The Just. 

This rabbi’s son, Solomon Levy, miraculous¬ 
ly survived and duly suffered his own martyr¬ 
dom in greatness of spirit and of faith. 
Relentlessly, the horrifying episodes follow 
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each other, part legend, part history, until we 
come to our own times. Thereafter the focus 
is on Ernest Levy whose life and death 
occupies the greater part of the novel. 

Never has this terrible history been told 
with such artistic power, such agonising Bib¬ 
lical cadences, such tragically live characters 
and harrowing details. It is a prolonged cry 
against injustice and in the body of that cry 
there is, incredibly enough, room for humour, 
irony, sensuality and compassion. Locked in 

* 

Lonesome Traveller. By Jack Kerouac. 
183 pp. New York: McGraw-Hill. $4.50. 
(approx. Rs. 22/-). 

The first generation of new writers in America 
after World War II included the so-called 
Beats and Bums. They had talent, they had 
originality and they lived as they pleased. Out¬ 
side the main stream of conformist careers, 
they tried to create their own values, touching 
life at many points and reading extensively. 
They travelled in unconventional ways, drank 
heavily, were sexually promiscuous and often 
made themselves socially disreputable by care¬ 
fully calculated devices. They loved pwtry 
and art, hated solemnity and class-conscious¬ 
ness, enjoyed dancing, music and the outdoors, 
e.xperimented freely in their chosen media of 
expression and championed the human, the 
primal and the personal against the formal, the 
respectable and the official. They were sur¬ 
rounded by disciples and promoters. Whatever 
their differences among themselves, they were 
united in their hostility to organised society 
and in particular to American urban civiliza¬ 
tion. They played with exotic ideas such as 
those derived from Buddhism, Zen or Yoga 
and made them unrecognisably hybrid. One 
of their best-known spokesmen is Jack 
Kerouac. 

Lonesome Traveller k a collection of eight 
autobiographical fragments written in the 
“spontaneous” prose Kerouac first used in The 
Subterraneans (a novel completed in three 
nights). It has the formless, reckless, grammar- 
less, pointless vitality inevitable in this kind 
of writing. Vitality by itself is not a literary 
value unless there is something sound and 
substantial it is vital about. The best pas¬ 
sages in Kerouac’s writing are those which 
generate fresh ideas and unusual perceptions. 
These are then helped to become memorable 
by the liveliness of the manner and the emo¬ 
tional turbulence at its root. 
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a gas chamber with hundreds of other men, 
women and children, humiliated, hungry and 
naked, Ernest Levy sees the waves of Cyclon 
B drifting down towards, them. He bends to 
the frightened children at his knees and finds 
it in him to say “with all the gentleness and 
all the strength of his soul, 'Breathe deeply, 
my lambs, and quickly’ ”. The resonance of 
that whisper in the darkest hours of the 
Jewish night, will be heard in the literatures 
of the world for centuries to come. 

* * 

“Everything is perfect on the street again, 
the world is permeated with roses of happiness 
all the time, but none of us knows it. The 
happiness consists in realising that it is a great, 
strange dream.” To convey that feeling is the 
motive of Kerouac’s writing but like all writing, 
whether spontaneous or not, it succeeds only 
occasionally. In Lonely Traveller, the occas¬ 
ions are very rare indeed and so it seems to 
me his least interesting book, far inferior to 
The Subterraneans and On the Road (1 
exclude the pot-boilers, like Tristessa, which 
proves that the Beats can commercialise their 
talent as much as the “squares”). 

Kerouac relies rather heavily on the lengthy 
catalogue of things, people or happenings and 
beneath the attempted flourishes of style, the 
commonplace peeps out rather disconcertingly. 
“What endless human types passed my cafe 
table: old French ladies, Malay girls, school¬ 
boys. blond boys going to college, young 
brunettes headed for the law classes, hippy, 
pimply secretaries, beretted goggled clerks....” 
and so on. Such endless lists are boring, even 
when a description or two is hit off rather 
neatly. One senses a basic inconsequence in 
the writing, a kind of insistent pitter-patter 
with only a turn of phrase or a streak of mild 
humour to relieve the monotony. 

“My plan seeing the largeness of the city 
was to take a bus to Aix and the road north to 
Avignon and.... I figured that tonight 1 
would sleep in the grass.... The bus was mar¬ 
vellous, it was just a local bus and went climb¬ 
ing up out of. ... It didn’t take long to get 
to Aix-en-Provence where 1 sat at a sidewalk 
cafe over a couple of vermouths.... After the 
vermouths I went to the Cathedral of St. 
Sauveur which was.... 1 left the Church and 
headed for the road ... and finally sat... 
at a rather expensive cafe. I had coffee ... 
then the bus came.... I strolled into a 
museum....” 

Mr. Kerouac can go on like that forever. 
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because the writing is fundamentally aimless. 
The Beats believe that there is some supreme 
virtue in aimlessness which is linked to Zen 
and Buddhism and. Yoga and God-Knows- 
What. There is an iota of truth in that belief 
but writing as an art has its own limitations. 
It cannot flow along like a river and reflect 
perfectly the belief that life is just-one-damned- 
thing-after-another. It cannot do without dis- 


Don*t Forget To Write. By Art Buchwald. 
316 pp. New York: The World Publishing 
Co. $3.95, (approx. Rs. 20/-), 

Some people go to a marriage counsellor be¬ 
cause they are unhappy in marriage. The 
author and his wife visit a divorce counsellor, 
whose business is to break couples apart. His 
advice is worth communicating to all whose 
marriages seem likely to last forever. “ ‘Go 
home and try to get on each other’s nerves. 
Keep track of each other’s faults. Blow up 
little things until they seem like big problems. 
Move into smaller quarters; infringe on each 
other’s thoughts.’ ” 

That’s Mr, Buchwald’s way of laughing at 
the petty follies of married couples. He makes 
eveiything stand on its head. He also exagger¬ 
ates wildly as all humouri.sts do, except that 
he is wilder than most. This is how he sets- 
off to see Ben-Hur, taking a dig at the trend 
towards longer and longer films. 

“The parting was a tearful one. The children 
were clutching their mother’s skirt. I kissed 
them each fondly. 

“My wife gave me a hamper of food. 

“ ‘Where should we send your mail?’ 

“ ‘The Empire Theatre,’ 1 said. ‘They'll for¬ 
ward it to my seat.* ” ' 


cipline and control, even if it is necessary to 
create the effect of spontaniety. 

“A line may take us hours may be. 

But if it does not seem a moment’s thought. 
Our stitching and unstitching has l^en 

naught,’’ 

—^Yeats. 

* 

Mr. Buchwald is more than an American 
In Paris. He is the Fantasist in Everyday 
Land. Don’t Forget To Write is a selection 
of the columns he writes regularly for the 
New York Herald Tribune. Most of them can 
l>e read in two minutes, though some require 
two minutes and twenty seconds. This usually 
means five more laughs, since his normal rate 
is a laugh to every four seconds. If there isn’t 
a laugh there’s a smile and if there isn’t a 
smile, the eyes twinkle. 

Mr. Buchwald's themes are wife and 
children (he has one of the former and three of 
the latter), tourists (more than can be counted), 
friends (they want to talk and the author 
doesn’t wish to listen), waiters, relatives, 
Frenchmen, celebrities of all nationalities but 
mostly American, and human beings. In the 
last category, by far the most important is 
Mr. Art Buchwald. He is the harassed 
father, the awkward guest, the imposed-upon 
host, the worried traveller, the cheated shop¬ 
per, the foreigner-horrified-at-the-ways-of-thc- 
natives and the patient victim of food, fashion 
and culture faddists. In all these capacities 
he laughs as much at himself as at his “for- 
mentors’’, whom he half-loves. His satire has 
bite but no venom. We wonder what he 
thinks of book reviewers. 
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She thought 
she was 

a thrifty housewife 



Like every good housewife, she worked 
on a budget making her husband’s 
pay go a long way. But she grew careless 
one day, and did not bother to see 
that the cotton cloth she bought was 
stamped with the label ‘Sanforized’. 

Now look at her lovely new choli— 
shrunk after the first wash! 

Don't take anybody's word for it. 
Make certain you get the full measure of 
value of the material you buy — 

' Look for 

I ^SANFOmaD'] 


on the label 

and vour clothes will never shrink out of fit! 

Usued by Cluell, Peabody & Co. Inc., (Incorporated in 
the U S.A. with limited liability) proprietors oi'the 
Rcgiiitered Trade Mark ‘Sanforized'.The use orthe '.rade 
mark ‘Sanforized’ ii. permitted only on fabrics that 
meet this Company's rigid anti>shrinkage requirements. 

For information: 'Sanforized' Service, 
95 Marine Drive. Bombay 2 
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.Jgit pt Edw ards proprt^^^^ F^4c S Distributors Private Ltd., Central. Rank Bldg., .Bombay 1, 




Discover India 
by car with 


Sacred to the Sikhs is the Golden Temple 
and the Pool of Immortality at Amritsar, 
which is a drive of 278 miles from Delhi. 

Ram Das founded the city. Guru Arjun Dev 
built the shrine and Ranjit Singh embellished it 
with gold foils. The waits are inlaid in marble 
and below the dome-shaped roof, is the holy 
book of the Sikhs —“The Granth Sahib”. 
Fre.scoes are to be found in the “Guru-ka-bagh” 
depicting incidents in the life of JIuru Nanak 
the founder of Sikhism. 



Fret rotnii. mounted reproductions of this scene are available on re/juest from Caltex Service stations in major cities.' 



Wherever you start to discover India by car, 
choose Caltex lubricants and petrol to keep you 
free from car troubles and make your trip a 
happier and pleasanter one. 
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‘" NEHRU: The Years of Power by Vincent Sheean Page lO 

A rich portrait of one of the great leaders of our age. In 
the first part of this important word-for-word serialisation, 

Mr. Sheean traces Gandhi) i’s influence on Pandit Nehru and 
if'scusses India’s Industrial and social revolution in a provoca¬ 
tive and perceptive way. 

A TWIST OF SAND by Geoffrey Jenkins Page 50 

The gale-ridden shtires of South West Africa ... the deadly 
Skeleton Coast... a best-selling suspense novel packed with 
high adventure. To the notorious graveyard of ships comes 
an ex-Royal Naval captain, ready to gamble his life for a 
fabulous fortune. 
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THE SLIDE AREA by Gavin Lambert Page t02 

Here is an intimate glimpse behind the scenes of Hollywood. 
These selections from Mr. Lambert's widely-acclaimed book 
introduce you to some incredible people who live on the edge 
of Movicland — a world where fact and fantasy meet and 
mingle. 



THE WAY OF THE SWAN presented by Nilla Cram Cook Page 12« 

From these lovely poems of Kashmir there emerges in vivid 
detail the panorama of the enchanted valley. The secrets of 
life, love and laughter, handed down through sixteen hundred 
years, are captured in the lilting rhyme of delightful verse. 

TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM by Nevil Shute Page t36 

The story of' an ordinary man up to his neck in a strange 
adventure. Trying to find his young niece’s legacy, Keith 
Stewart faces a critical decision — should he try to reach 
Tahiti in a bartered fishing boat ? Or give up and go home ? 



OUR READERS WRITE ... 


Page 5 



MORE BOOKS reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel 
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The star that 
hauls a fortune 


You can’t be late with shipments when you're earning Ra. 1 1 5-crores a 
year in vita! foreign exchange — and most Jute farmers and exporters 
take no chances...they prefer tata-mercedes-benz trucks to speed 
their golden harvest to ships'-side safely, swiftly, economically! 

Jute exporters know full well their responsibility towards the nation’s 
prosperity, that’s why you'll notice they keep a majority of tata- 
MERCFOES-SENZ trucks hard at work all across the country. 
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TATA ENGINEERING & LOCOMOTIVE CO. LTD. 
Automobile Division: 14B Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1. 
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with the comfort and hospitality of 
the exclusive Winged Arrow Service. 



Rome 

tenderly 




Karachi 

elegantly 



Bangkok 

directly 




For details please contact your 
Travel Agent or 




Sydney 

swiftly 



Churchgate, Bombay, Phone 242005 
150A, Mount Road, Madras, Phone 83780 
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PURE. MILD I.U.X IN 

4 RAINBOW COLOURS 

AS WELL AS THE WHITE YOU LOVE! 


LOOK! LUX in lovely colours with matching 

wrappers-and there’s White too. Each is the 
pure LUX you love, so good for your complexion ! 


Uihat a n&v idea- 
colours mq 111)6! 
Sfttjs Scujthona 
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Our Readers 
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Delay 

My May issue was late in arriving. 1 was 
eagerly waiting to receive it. In fact 1 
wondered if I could live without it, 

—T. B. Subba. 

Jalpaiguri 

The first issue of imprint whetted my 
appetite for the second. When it was so 
late in arriving 1 had to live on tantalising 
hope. I kept wondering if my copy had 
been pinched or whether your office had 
overlooked me in the rush. 

—P. L. Joshi 
New Delhi 

• We apologise for the lateness of the 
May issue. The nation-wide response 
to our first issue was so great that we 
were overwhelmed. We plan to have 
future issues out no later than the 
15th of the month. 


Condensations 

Some literature can lose its originality in 
abridgement, but I don’t consider it harm¬ 
ful to give condensations of novels. As 
W’. Somerset Maugham puts it in his intro¬ 
duction to the condensed edition of his 
famous novel ‘‘Of Human Bondage”, ‘‘A 
novel isn’t like a fugue, which if you cut out 
say twenty bars from it, would be rendered 
meaningless; nor like a picture in which 
one element balances another to complete 
the composition. A novel is a loose form of 
art. It is also a very imperfect form of art.” 

— Narindera Nath Kher 
Santiniketan 


A Zoo In My Lugg^e 
The amusing illustrations to “A 21oo In My 
Luggage” so entranced me that 1 had to 
read this book first, instead of ‘‘Trustee 
from the Toolroom” which I had been 


waiting for. I am very fond of travel 
books. I hope there will be more like this. 

— Y. H. Deshpandc 
Nasik 

**A Zoo in My Luggage” provided excellent 
reading. 1 congratulate you on a publica¬ 
tion which will bring name and fame to 
our country. 

— P. D. Modi 
Gorakhpur 

I enjoyed ‘‘A Zoo in My Luggage” very 
much. As a student of zoology and an 
animal lover, I would welcome more books 
like this. 

— M. S. Khather Nainar 
Alwartirunagari 


Humour 

Could we have a page or so of humour .,. 
selections from the works of noted humor¬ 
ists? 

—Hema Naradachan 
Poona 


The End Of Empire 

Mr. Strachey’s book is inspiring and will 
do a lot to dispel some of the misconcep¬ 
tions about British rule in India. More 
books of this kind are needed. 

— N. Ramakrishnan 
Madras 

Mr. Strachey’s work is the best historical 
piece I have read. Really great! 

— Hans Raj Bains 
Gurdaspur 

Good works of literature outlive the ages. It 
gives me great satisfaction to read books 
like ‘‘The End of Empire”. 
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T. A. Sankaran 
Trichur 




a drink which is 
the essence of nature 


Nineteen ingredients—nature’s 
own bounty toman—arc distilled 
to extract the essence which 
is ROOH AFZA, 


Each of these ‘natural’ ingre¬ 
dients— such as kasni seeds, 
coriander, kulfa, water melon, 
orange juice, grapes etc.—arc 
known for their refreshing and 
stimulating qualities for both 
the body and the mind. 

Drink ROOH AFZA 
everyday—specially during 
the summer. It’s so 
cooling for the system. 
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The Wound of Spring 

It was a revelation to read Mr. Menon 
Marath’s book. We must be thankful that 
progress has ended family situations like 
this. This author confirms my view that 
every person has a right to decide how he 
will lead his life without interference from 
his family. 

— P. Bart 
Calcutta 

Hearty congratulations for publishing 
“Wound of Spring” in the May issue. Shri 
Menon is an Indian and a Malayalce and 
this has made us very proud. Naturally 
we were able to follow the story easily but 
I hope non-Malayalees were also able to. 
understand words like “tharawad” (family) 
and "mundu” (cloth). 

— T. C. Parameswaran Moo.sad 

Trichur 

Menon Marath’s “Wound of Spring” is 
excellent. His portrayal of the castc- 
driven and tradition-bound Kerala is very 
realistic and masterly. I look forward to 
more books like this. 

— Murali Varadan 
Calcutta 


1 was delighted by “The Wound of Spring”, 
I have read the works of many Indian 
authors and to find a novel in English by 
a son of my own state was a real thrill. 
Though the novel makes a survey of the 
decaying Kerala in the pre-Independence 
era, many of the customs—like “tharawad” 
and the caste system—mentioned in the 
book still exist even today. ITie law of 
caste which “bound Cheethu, the untouch¬ 
able to the spot where she stood” while 
Unni her husband lay murdered by a caste- 
drunk Nayar, has been challenged by 
today’s generation. Our government sup¬ 
ports this challenge. Please give us more 
novels carrying such messages for society, 

— K. P. Mammootty 
Vengad, 
Kerala 


Covers 

Please continue to feature Ektachrome or 
Kodachrome covers like in the May issue. 

— S. Ramani 
Patna 


Biographies 

Let us have biographies of people like 
Mahatma Gandhi and Rabindranath Tagore. 

— A, K. S. Marya 
Tohana 

^ Our word-for-word serialisation, 
“Nehru: the Years of Power”, by 
the well-known author and journalist, 
Vuicent Sheean, begins in this issue. 


Printer’s Devil 

It was a painful experience to find a small 
printer’s devil in the May issue of 
IMPRINT. (A missing “C”, line four, 
paae 100.) 

— G. K. Ballal 
C’oimbatore 

• That little devil of a “C” was there 
when printing started but, half way 
through, be went on leave. 


Special Bouquet 

Your magazine is unsurpassed in the field 
of Indian publishing. It is absolutely 
different and distinctive, a masterly piece 
of work. 1 thank you for your brilliant 
idea to feed the economically-poor but 
intellectually-rich people of India. 

— G. Rama Rao 
Bilaspur 


Gone Away 

In your April issue you declared that your 
editorial policy was to bring the BEST of 
books to your readers. This intention is 
belied by the inclusion of “Gone Away” by 
Dom Moraes in the very first issue. There 
are many much better books published 
recently, like “Mid-century” by John Dos 
Passes, “The Rise and Fall of the Third 
Reich” by William Shircr, to mention only 
two. The Dom Moraes book is too dis¬ 
appointing to be given the honour of in¬ 
clusion in the first issue. 

— Ajoy Bagchi 
Trivandrum 


1 enjoyed Dom Moraes’s book. Now I hope 
you will publish some of his poetry, 

— A. Soma Sunder 
Filhapuratn 
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Question Corner 

I suggest that there should be a question 
and answer section where the readers’ ques¬ 
tions on literary matters could be answered 
by the editor. 1 would also like to see 
more poems and representative short stories 
by eminent language writers. 

— B. Mahadevan 
, Madurai 

• In this section. “Our Readers Write”, 
we will be delighted to answer quest¬ 
ions on literary matters. 


Father's Letters . . . 

I was shocked to see “Letters to Sons and 
Daughters” in the May i.ssue. Please desist 
from publishing such didactic verbiage. To 
call it literature is criminal. I do not buy 
IMPRINT to read sermons. Minus boring 
stuff like this, l.MPRINT is worth its weight 
in currency notes. 

— B. K. Sharma 
Lucknow 

Please tell me where I can buy a copy of 
the complete book “Letters to Sons and 
Daughters.” 

— K. C. Lawrence 
Udaipur 

* Your local bookseller can order 
you a copy of this book from 
Rupa and Co. of Calcutta and 
Bombay, wholesale distributors in 
India for the publishers, Andrei 
Deutsch Ltd., London. 


Reviews 

Many readers here have spoken very highly 
of the material in the May issue, partic¬ 
ularly the book reviews which embrace 
subjects of wide interest. 

— Secretary 
Secunderabad Club 


Readcre’ letters should be addressed to : Our Readers 
Write, imprint, Post Box No., 6105, Bombay 5. 
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THE YEARS OF POWER 


By 

Vincent 

Sheean 

PART ONE 


This is part one of o word-for-u>&td serialisation of "NEHRU : The Vcars of Power by Vincent 
Sketan (published by Victor Gollana Ltd., London) copyright (^. J960 by Vmcent Sheean. Photo 
of Mr. Nehru bv Harbans Ckadha copyright (^,1961 by Harhanx Chadhu AH rights reserved 



I Dawn in a Garden 


EVERY YEAR on the thirtieth of January 
some men and women come together just 
before dawn in a garden in Delhi. TTiey 
do not speak to each other; they come like 
ghosts across the silent and grassy darkness 
to the place appointed. There are never 
more than twenty to thirty such persons, 
and rather less than more They sit on 
the ground in rows while one or two among 
them chant softly the old prayers and songs 
of a time none can remember. A go^ 
many of the figures that come and go are 
dressed in white, which gives them a wraith¬ 
like luminosity in the dark hush of the hour. 

The spot before which they make this 
gathering is the place where Mahatma 
Gandhi was killed on January 30, 1948. 
It is against the bark wall of a garden 
belonging to Mr. G. D. Birla, a rich man. 


in whose house (or in a wing of whose 
house) the Mahatma had taken refuge during 
the weeks before his death. Tbis rear end 
of the garden is a raised place, a terrace, 
with a small summer house on one side, 
and in that summer house or pavilion the 
Mahatma used to hold his evening prayer 
meeting while he was there, with the public 
—whatever public chose to come—seated 
on the lawn before him. He was on his 
way from the house to this terrace fot the 
evening prayers, and had in fact mounted 
the four steps which led to it, when a 
demented Brahmin with notions of Hindu 
supremacy shot and killed him. 

The steps are not there any more. Neither 
is the low wall of stones on which 1 collap¬ 
sed when 1 heard those shots in 1948. 
Mr. Birla, who owns this house and garden, 
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Nehru; the years of power 

has altered as much of the terrace as poss< 
ible; we can only suppose it was to obviate 
the possibility of having a shrine imposed 
upon him. There is a hedge now where once 
was a wall, and in many curious, tiny ways 
the aspect of the place has changed. This 
garden is private property—a sacred thing 
in itself—and at one time Mr. Birla had 
to protest publicly against a wave of popular 
feeling which wanted to turn it into a na¬ 
tional shrine. He said that he had allow¬ 
ed the Mahatma “and his liberal friends’’ 
to come there when they pleased, which they 
did in numbers which, he implied, were not 
always convenient to him, but it was still 
his and he meai;t to keep it. Thus it has 
remained. 


Now a whole decade has passed since 
that soft and shining January evening when 
the Mahatma walked to his death through 
the roses. His punctuality, a lifelong rule, 
was impaired that evening by a long talk 
with Vallabhbhai Patel; he did not start his 
walk from the house to the terrace until 
almost a quarter past live. 1 glanced at my 
watch and it was twelve minutes past five, 
which was twelve minutes of tardiness and 
almost without precedent for Gandhi. W. 
seventeen minutes past five he was murdered. 
There are innumerable men and women 
throughout the world who will never forget 
the day or the hour. Those who meet at 
dawn in the garden on this anniversary are 
few in number, a handful of close friends 
and followers. They have, in several of these 
years, admitted among them a foreigner who, 
although ignorant of the prayers and chants, 
was there on the mournful day itself and 
remembers and returns. 

Such a gathering, in silence and darkness, 
would be extremely rare and perhaps im¬ 
possible in any other country. Ih India it 
has very nearly a secret quality, if we may 
impute secrecy to something everybody 
knows. That is, there are never any crowds 
or any curious here in this garden; Uicrc are, 
above all, no photographers. Altliough the 
crowds and the curious are to be seen later 
in the day, and the photographers, too, tho.se 
who come to the garden in the hour before 
dawn are of another kind, the bereft for a 
decade, bereft forever. They are not numer¬ 
ous but they range widely, as widely as 
Gandhi’s own interests and good will. 'Diere 
is the first President of the Republic of 
India, Dr. Prasad, stooped in sorrow, absorb- 
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ed in it us in the shawls into which his 
head droops. There is an untouchable; here 
is a village worker; there is a faithful friend 
who still carries out the work he did when 
the Mahatma was alive. Among them, 
whitest of the white shadows, tliere passes 
the memorable apparition of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, silent and intent, to whom nobody 
speaks, for once: here all arc equal and 
none has anything to ask of anotlier. 


As the darkness begins to lift tliey dissolve 
and vanish. The whole thing has taken 
only a few minutes, ten at the most, and 
although it is an annual occurrence it has 
never yet been disturbed by an untoward 
sight or sound. The great crowds assem¬ 
ble later on, down by the river, where 
superbly simple lawns surround the crem¬ 
ation platform of the Mahatma. There are 
crowds in many other places, too, and in 
many cities, for this is a day of national 
mourning: it has received the name of the 
Day of the Martyrs and commemorates not 
only Gandhi but any and all who died, like 
him, for this people. A very large number 
of persons remain indoors ^1 day, fasting 
and praying, on January 30th, but a multi¬ 
tude assembles in public wherever there is a 
reason for doing so. At the Rajghat—the 
cremation platform—after the sun has risen, 
there are chants and songs which include 
the entire Bhagavad Gita, and the sonorities 
of Sanskrit poetry rise over a pyramid of 
flowers to the morning light. TTae cabinet 
ministers spin publicly for one hour, after 
this, and there are other commemorative 
ceremonies, including a mass meeting later 
in the day at which it has become the custom 
for the Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, to 
make an important speech of some length. 

These are the public observances of a 
nation’s emotional unity at great moments. 
They are right and proper, for there has 
scarcely ever been a more tragic birth than 
that of the Indian Union, partitioned and 
drenched in blood at the moment it came 
into being, and then robbed of its guiding 
star. To remember these things—^just to 
remember them—is in itself a form of 
thought, and on January 30th there can be 
very few adult Indians who fail to do so. 
Whether this could be said the day before 
or the dav after is another question. If 
January 30th were to become a day of cere¬ 
monial mourning, like certain fixed days in 
Siam or Cambodia or imperial China, it 
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would lose its present significance. So long 
as many or most Indians actually remember 
Gandhi, as they do now, that danger cannot 
arise, and the day is, in a very full sense, a 
day of solemn recollection. It is a day on 
which those who only saw the Mahatma 
once, at a great distance, take pride in tell¬ 
ing of that once, and in every detail. They 
may not feel inclined to dwell upon it before 
or afterward, but once a year is perhaps— 
at this stage in history—more than most 
nations have to give to the unifying power 
of a great memory. 

When we encounter the inevitable question 
concerning India's fidelity to the teachings 
of the Mahatma we touch upon a vast and 
highly controversial subject of debate. The 
question is incessantly asked in India, in 
}>ublic and in private, in parliament and in 
the press. Is thus-and-so in accordance with 
the Mahatma’s teaching? Would the 
Mahatma approve of this or that man or 
law or policy? “What would Gandhi 
say?" To a lesser degree the same ques¬ 
tions are asked in other countries as well, 
but generally in a form tempered by inter¬ 
national courtesy. In India itself, where 
discussion is extremely free and the press 
seems to be about the freest in the world, 
no such limits are put upon expression, and 
we can read, every single morning, the most 
wholesale accusations against the ruling 
party and government, Gandhi’s heirs. 

TTiis is not the place to answer that over¬ 
riding question; in one sense it is the subject 
of this book and it will be long before we 
can get through all the considerations it in¬ 
volves. But here, at the outset, it should 
be stated very plainly, for the benefit of 
those who have forgotten, that India as a 
whole never accepted Gandhi’s teaching. He 
taught an extremely wide variety of etihical 
precepts, ranging from hygiene and sexual 
continence to nationalism, internationalism, 
the universality of religions, the efficacy of 
prayer and the necessity of constant effort 
for che material welfare of the people. Non¬ 
violence was a vital element in his teaching 
at all times but was subject to notable reser¬ 
vations: he always admitted the right of self- 
defence, for example, and on some occasions 
his dislike for cowardice led him into praise 
for this form of violence as a relative good. 
The whole body of Gandhi’s teaching was 
accepted only by those immediate followers 
who made up his Ashram, his own particular 
community, bound by vows of chastity and 
poverty not unlike those of the Franciscans. 


They were never numerous when weighed 
against the hundreds of millions of Indians. 
Ihe world at large saw all India aroused in 
1921, again in 1930, again in 1941, by 
Gandhi’s irresistible appeal to the masses in 
the national struggle. What the world at 
large never saw, apparently, was that these 
tremendous upheavals were of a purely 
national character even when Gandhi’s 
peculiar genius gave them a religious colour¬ 
ation. In other words, at the high moments 
of the Indian revolution there were many 
millions who followed Gandhi in that respect 
—toward unity and independence—^witliout 
for one single moment accepting his ethical 
and philosophical doctrines. This needs to 
be made very plain lest we fall into the 
serious error of supposing that the Mahatma 
ever, at any time, prevailed over the funda¬ 
mental nature of mankind, even in India. 

How could it have been otherwise? The 
“irascible and concupiscible appetites”, as 
Si. Thomas Aquinas called them, are so 
strong and deep in man that no sage of an> 
country has overcome them for long at a 
time. Even Gandhi’s insistence upon ethical 
disciplines was tempered by an unfailing for¬ 
bearance, or even comprehension for those 
who proved unable to carry tlicm out fully. 
His usual method consisted in taking the 
burden of such frailties upon himself, on the 
theory that if he had made his principles 
clearer his followers could not have violated 
them. Thus his whole life was dotted with 
episodes which seem weirdly unnecessary to 
most modern minds—suspending all activity 
to fast and pray, for example, because a boy 
and girl in his Ashram had fallen in love 
and taken the way of nature. The theory 
that such lapses—for they were lapses from 
vows freely taken—^were his own fault is 
here superimposed upon the fundamental 
Indian philo.sophical concept of the One and 
the Many, in which the sin, as he saw it, 
was his own because his soul and theirs were 
one. Gandhi never indulged in metaphysical 
doctrine or speculation—he was too busy— 
but by countless inferences and implications 
throughout his spoken and written work we 
can sec that he was Hindu to the depths of 
his being, taking for granted an entire* series 
of concepts which a Western mind has to 
learn as one learns a foreign language or a 
multiplication table. Karma, the merit or 
demerit of past lives, and the journey of the 
soul through many such lives toward its 
union with the oversoul, which is origin and 
destination alike, are such concepts. He 
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seldom discussed them but their animating 
power ran through all his work. How could 
he be too severe with the sinner when the 
sin was in part his own? How could he 
condemn a man whose soul was partly his? 

Furthermore, some o! the closest assoc¬ 
iates and followers of Mahatma Gandhi 
were impervious to a great part of his teach¬ 
ing. 1 have already said that this teaching 
was never accepted by the masses, who did 
not understand' it except instinctively; they 
reverenced the teacher to the point of idola¬ 
try without absorbing the lesson. What is 
more significant to political history, and 
also considerably more unusual, is tliat men 
and women whe- were close to Gandhi 
through most of their adult lives were like 
the vast, illiterate masses in separating the 
teacher from what he taught. In so doing, 
they kept their independence of judgment 
against one of the most powerful human 
spirits that ever attempted to influence 
others. First among these, as history has 
already amply recorded, is Jaw aha rial 
Nehru, but since his problems in this respect 
are the theme of our study, it might be well 
to mention others first. 

One, certainly, was Sarojini Naidu, one 
of the most remarkable women of the Indian 
national movement, a poet and orato’", 
courageous far beyond ordinary definitions 
of courage, who gave Gandhi and the 
Congress Party more than twenty-five years 
of devotion. Mrs. Naidu learned much from 
Gandhi, and said so; he was her master, 
as she declared in the memorable broad¬ 
cast she made after his death; in the 
realm of ideas she was humble before 
him. “He taught us to be just,” she 
said to me once, “when it is so mucli easier 
to be generous.” Mrs. Naidu as President 
of the Congress (1930), after Gandhi and 
others had gone to jail, succeeded in ob¬ 
taining a degree of nonviolence, sheer 
physical sacrifice of volunteers, before the 
brutality of the police, which was the wonder 
of the world. ^ The movement had no more- 
eloquent spealcer, Gandhi no more devoted 
friend. Yet Mrs. Naidu rejected a huge 
part of the Gandhian discipline, first and last. 
When T asked her if she had ever tried to 
follow Gandhi’s rules in diet, she laughed 
at me. “Good heavens,” she said. “All 
that grass and goats’ milk? Never, never, 
never!” It was the same with “disciplinary 
resolutions”, as he called them, vows and 
the like, ft would have been the same with 
nonviolence itself, the unique centre of the 
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Gandhian system, 1 have often suspected, 
if it had not proved to be ideally suited to 
the conditions of an unarmed mass against 
British power. I'his truly great woman was 
certainly capable of wratli, but for the whole 
last part of her life she subdued her stormy 
nature to the overruling principle of non¬ 
violence. In what she accepted and what 
she rejected of the Mahatma's system she 
was not only supremely and independently 
herself (which he freely recognized) but was 
representative of an entire category of well- 
to-do intellectuals in the Indian revolution. 
An extremely witty and downright woman 
of the world, with a command of the English 
language seldom equalled anywhere, she 
.was as dillerent as possible (in silks and 
jewels, too, as was the fashion of the time) 
from the little black man in homespun, 
seated on the floor to cat his curds and 
whey, whom she called upon in London in 
1914. From that time onward she was his 
ally and soon to be his follower, but she 
remained herself to the end. 

Another was the Maulana—or teacher— 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Islamic divine whose 
death early in 1958 was an irreparable loss 
to India. He, too, was Gandhi’s ally and 
follower from an early period, but without 
any surrender to the ethical system or the 
disciplinary rule. Just as he remained 
Muslim through and through, so he remain¬ 
ed himself in other ways, with an indepen¬ 
dence of mind which did not fail him even 
in old age. Azad (we used to call him 
“Maulana Sahib”, as Gandhi did) was the 
only person I have ever heard of who dared 
to smoke cigarettes in the Mahatma’s pre¬ 
sence. He always did, because it was his 
habit and he saw no ethical reason for ab¬ 
staining from it. Gandhi was fond of his 
little jokes and repeated them often: “Still 
smoking opium, I see?” he would say to the 
Maulana. The imperturbable Maulana con¬ 
tinued to smoke for the thirty years of their 
friendship. The one essential condition of 
the Gandhian revolution, nonviolence, he did 
accept, but largely because of its historical 
correctness in Indian conditions. It is not 
a principle of the Islamic religion, but the 
Maulana reconciled it to the law of the 
Prophet by emphasizing the rarity of violence 
in the Koran and its religious nature. (I^ong 
prayer and fasting preceded the “holy war”, 
and the Prophet, Upon Whom Be Peace, 
was not a priori violent.) 

A considerable number of other close 
associates of Gandhi in his national or 
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public work were similarly independent in 
their various ways. They rejected his ethics 
as being too extreme; they were bewildered 
by his religious mysticism; they could not 
understand how he came to some of his 
decisions. Much of what he said and did 
seemed to them irratiomd, related to theo¬ 
ries of “inspiration” which could at times 
resemble whimsicality, and dillicult to inter¬ 
pret according to the views of modern social 
and natural science. Yet these, too, saw 
in him the only possible leader and teacher 
for the Indian national movement for two 
reasons which, however exasperating, were 
pragmatic imperatives: fir.st, the Indian 
masses for thirty years would follow nobody 
else, and, second, Gandhi’s courses of action, 
generally turned out to be right in their 
results. The soreness of bewilderment 
which this attitude engendered among 
such associates has been expressed by 
Jawaharlal Nehru in his autobiography 
(1936), although with it he also fully 
expresses the love and devotion which the 
Mahatma evoked. 

For Nehru, certainly, is the most conspic¬ 
uous example of the non-Gandhian 
Gandhian. He never at any time adopted the 
monastic rules or the religious basis of the 
Mahatma’s life. He was influenced, and 
deeply, but when he disagreed with Gandhi 
he said so without regard to the conse¬ 
quences, He led the whole younger wing of 
the Congress Party in open revolt against 
the Mahatma in 1929, and carried the vote 
by a majority which compelled Gandhi, 
against his better judgment, to make inde¬ 
pendence the object of the national move¬ 
ment, (Gandhi went home and wrote the 
“independence pledge” of January 16, 
1930, but it was Nehru’s idea.) On other 
and less momentous occasions Nehru 
asserted his natural independence of mind, 
without for one moment impairing the flow 
of confidence and affection that subsisted 
between them. History affords very few 
examples of a lifelong association in 
public work which can be compared 
to this one, but the point we wish to make 
here is that it did not involve domination or 
subjugation: if it were the relation of father 
and son it was exercised in much greater lib¬ 
erty than is usual in human affairs. Gandhi, 
it is true, often called Nchni his “heir”, but 
on almost every such occasion he prefaced 
the noun by the adjective “political”. He 
knew that there were great areas of his own 
inner pilgrimage into which Nehru would 


never follow him. It is true that Mr. Nehru 
wears homespun and probably knows most 
of the Gita (anyhow the second chaister) by 
heart; on his return from England in . Ills 
youth he adopted vegetarianism because it 
is the habit of the majority in India; he con¬ 
forms to the customs of his own country 
and never gives offence to its religions; but 
the shape of his mind is not determined by 
custom or habit. When he pressed the but¬ 
ton which opened a great power dam in the 
Damodar Valley, not so long ago, he said; 
“These are our temples.” it is utterly im¬ 
possible to imagine Gandhi cither thinking 
or saying such words. 

We return, therefore, to the inevitable 
question (India’s fidelity to Gandhi) with 
two points which should scrv'c as reminders 
of historic fact: first, that India never was 
wholly Gandhian, and second, that many of 
Gandhi’s nearest and dearest were at 
variance with him in important respects. 
The whole body of his teaching was accep¬ 
ted by very' few of those who followed him 
to victory in the Indian national revolution. 
So much for the past: and in the 
present. . . ? 

There will be opportunities in the course 
of this book to see many aspects of Indian 
life ten years after the martyrdom of Gandhi. 
For the moment two generalisations ought 
to be made for the sake of guidance through 
the labyrinth. That Gandhi is keenly, deeply 
remembered is one. That he is widely and 
thoughtlessly forgotten is the other. 

And again, how could it be otherwise? 
He must be keenly and deeply remembered 
because there is no living Indian adult whose 
life was not affected by him in countless 
ways. He must be widely and thoughtlessly 
forgotten because he has been gone for 
eleven years, and citizens of the Indian 
Union no longer have that constant, gentle 
admonition in their ears. Every word 
Gandhi said at his evening praypr meetings 
was recorded and broadcast to all India every 
day two or three limes; his vo/ds were print¬ 
ed in every newspaper; it w'as'impossible for 
any Indian, during his lifetime, to escape his 
influence. All this has passed with his own 
life, and for an ordinary Indian to consult 
texts of the past as guidance in the present 
would be contrary to the nature of most 
human beings. Besides, what Gandhi said 
in a certain situation in 1936 or 1946 may 
have little or no application either to a 
certain situation in 1960 or to what he him¬ 
self would have said in 1960. He changed 
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his views, in ail but a few simple, great 
principles, according to the development of 
time and circumstance. His words have 
now become texts and, as texts, they are not 
often consulted except by experts. Most of 
ail, the power of the man, his extraordinary 
magnetism, his ability to convince or beguile 
even his adversaries, the strange ecstasy he 
brou^t into being among vast crowds, the 
devotion that flamed in his presence—all 
this departed with his life. Small wonder 
that in daily existence he is, by many or 
most, quite thoughtlessly forgotten. When 
he is universally remembered is on this day, 
January 30th, the Day of Martyrs, when 
India remembers and thinks. 

But in times of crisis or emotion, of decis¬ 
ion or fatality public or private, even the 
most ordinaiy Indian tends to consult him, 
the lost father, and guess what he might 
do or say. This is why that irksome question 
is so constantly put forward in the press 
and elsewhere, and why, from lime to lime, 
men are judged by what other men think 
Gandhian standards might require. While 
he was alive Gandhi could speak for him¬ 
self; now there are three hundred and sixty 
millions who speak for him, and (it some¬ 
times seems) no two of them say the same 
thing. That is the penalty of his greatness, 
which was bound up with his life on earth 
and went into a dilTerent dimension at his 
death. Nietzsche thought that the only 
Christian died on the cross; we may equally 
say that the only complete Gandhian perish¬ 
ed by the assassin’s bullets on January 30, 
1948. 

Sporadic recollection is not a living 
presence, and the memory which is institu¬ 
tionalised or fixed upon a single day in the 
year is not a continuing guide. They may 
often turn into hollow sentimentality or cro¬ 
codile tears. A man can scarcely be elect¬ 
ed to public office in India unless he pays 
his due tribute to Gandhi on the required 
occasions and on such other occasions as he 
can manufacture. Much of this has become 
a political routine or device. Office-holding 
and office-seeking based upon the sanctity 
of the dead father, claiming, as it were, an 
inherited halo, are common enough in India 
—so common that the people are beginning 
to wonder if it is a valid system of choice. 
The growing strength of the Communist 
electorate in great cities and depressed areas 
is all at the expense of the Congress Party 
and its-candidates in their Gandhi caps and 
homespun; it is not that the people have 
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rejected Gandhi, which they will never do, 
but that he is no longer with them. In his 
absence the white-capped officeholders have 
come to seem, in a good many places and 
local situations, like vain shows and whited 
sepulchres. 

In this combination of remembering and 
forgetting, of thinking and of thoughtless¬ 
ness, nothing can be iixed or constant. 
Nobody can predict the results of an election 
in India with any accuracy. There are 
powerful tides beneath the surface; Gandhi 
still governs in many vital respects, but for 
how long? The actual cabinet of ministers, 
as well as a big majority in parliament, 

, consists of his followers, that is, of members 
of the Congress Party, but even among them 
the degree to which his word is still gospel 
varies widely. I have talked to some 
ministers of importance who say they can 
hear his voice in their cars, in moments of 
decision; they consult him, dead, as they 
consulted him in life, and when they have 
made up their minds what to do they hear 
the verdict in his familiar whisper. This 
sounds to me like an unconscious form of 
self-justification and reassurance; when you 
know what you intend to do anyhow, it must 
be immensely gratifying to receive this 
august authority from beyond our vale of 
tears. 

Needless to say, Mr. Nehru has never had 
such an experience—^he is not one to hear 
voices—^but there arc some men known to 
me who have not only heard Mahatma’s 
voice but have actually seen him, in their 
moments of concentration, during the past 
decade. The reality of such voices and 
visions need never be questioned, since tliey 
exist in the mind and are not subject to 
ordinary tests, but it does sound (to me, 
anyhow) as if Gandhiji’s spiritual herila^ 
had become a convenience. The hitch is 
this; what X may hear or see can quite easily 
be contradicted by what Y hears or sees, 
so that an unprejudiced third party, such as 
Z, has no means of guessing which is right 
or if both are wrong. In short, the power 
of a legend which is both political and relig¬ 
ious is outside our measurement, and in 
some cases may become obsessive. Thus we 
have a number of men in India who honestly 
do believe that when they speak or act in 
public matters they are carrying out Gandhi’s 
wishes although they could not ))ossibly 
prove it. 

Nehru makes no such claim. He quite 
truly says that Gandhiji adjusted his think- 
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ing, through(Kit his life, to circumstances as 
they arose, and that he, Jawaharlai Nehru, 
cannot possibly be sure of what Gandhi’s 
view on any given subject might be at any 
given lime since bis death. Aside from 
certain principles, such as nonviolence, 
which remained obligatory throughout the 
Indian revolution, Gandhi’s tactical vari¬ 
ations and accommodations to change were 
swift, instinctive and brilliantly realistic. 
Gandhi did not ask Nehru to do what he 
(Gandhi) wished, and least of all to do 
what Nehru might imagine Gandhi to have 
wished, but to do what he himself (J. N.) 
thought was right. In this respect, as in 
so many others, Mr. Nehru differs from, 
the devout Gandhians in or out of govern¬ 
ment. 

Now, if this is so, and if it is also true 
that Mr. Nehru is a secular phenomenon 
without formal religious foundation, why is 
it that so many of us instinctively regard 
him as the torchbearer? Why is it our 
instinct to look upon him as “Gandhi’s 
heir’’? Not, surely, because he is Prime 
Minister of India. Gandhi himself never 
held any public office, small or great, and 
for long and frequent periods he absented 
himself, so far as it was humanly possible, 
from political affairs. 

There are few, if any, resemblances be¬ 
tween these two men, and the mere fact that 
Gandhi called Nehru his “political” heir does 
not establish a kinship: it might only mean 
that for the business of government no 
better man could be discerned at the time. 
Yet we do feel, and I have felt it more 
strongly as the decade of India’s independ¬ 
ence was completed, that time and destiny 


have made Mr. Nehru into an evolutionary 
extension of Gandhi’s genius. That is he 
has himself evolved, and circumstances have 
evolved with him, so that his “mission” (to 
use a word he dislikes) is not at all a con¬ 
tinuation of Gandhi’s but a transposition of 
it into a more spacious field. Many men 
in India speak for Gandhi but Nehru speaks 
for himself. In doing so he has come ever 
closer to the essential and continuing spirit 
of Gandhi. This may be a paradox, and 
1 think it is, but Nehru in being himself 
is closer to Gandhi today than many a saint 
who roams the countryside in Gandhian 
garments, closer than the untouchables or 
die lepers or the children for whom Gandhi 
spent a lifetime of effort. Strange to relate, 
this resplendent world-figure, this Brahmin 
of the highest degree, this man who had 
everything from birth—health, wealth, looks, 
imagination and intellect—turn out to be 
deeply akin to the humble spinner of Seva- 
gram. We shall have time to show how 
and why, to examine and to re-examine the 
evidences, but here it is enough to say that 
many (not only I but countless others) feel 
this to be true. It seems that Gandhi’s 
instinct, which so often cut through appear¬ 
ance to reality, was right again: Nehru is the 
legitimate son of his soul. 

We feel it at dawn in the garden more, 
probably, than at any other time on the 
Day of Martyrs. At least 1 do. This white 
shadow that so swiftly comes and goes, 
arrow-straiglu, seeing in the dark, gives the 
thrust of truth to our presence. This is the 
place and this is the man and we do not 
doubt, or if we ever have doubted, we doubt 
no more. 


Jawaharlai Nehru was born in Allahabad 
on November 14, 1889, of a distinguished 
and well-to-do family. He was educated at 
Harrow and Cambridge, returning to India 
with an uncommon F.nglishncss which has 
never altogether left him; his own native 
language, Hindustani-Urdu, was strange to 
him and he had to grow into it again. His 
father, Motilal Nehru, was an eminently 
successful lawyer who became, under 
Gandhi’s influence, one of the great leaders 
of the Indian national movement in its 
earlier stages. It was easy and natural for 
Jawaharlai to acquire or accept leadership. 


since it was his. both by his own gifts and 
by inheritance. 

So much is very generally known even 
outside of India. It is still remembered how 
rich the Nehru family were, although after 
they turned to Gandhi they gave up most 
of their wealth and privileges. Mr. Nehru 
himself remembers that renunciation— 
“sixteen horses in the stables one day and 
none the next”— although he considers that 
the extent of it has been exaggerated and 
embroidered by legend. The Nehrus, father 
and son, were willing to give up anything for 
the national cause, but it is worth recording 
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once more that neither of them accepted 
the whole body of Gandhi’s teaching. 

The Nehru family is of Kashmiri origin 
and high Brahmin in caste. It was the 
custom of Kashmir for centuries to call 
every male Brahmin “Pundit”, and in fact 
the Brahmin caste as a whole was referred 
to in Kashmir as “the pundits”, as one might 
say the priests, the lawyers or the doctors. 
In a state which was predominantly Muslim 
and (until modem times) governed by 
a Muslim dynasty, these pundits had a very 
special place and were often in high favour 
at the Islamic court. To this day they are 
a good deal more lenient toward Muslims or 
other non-Hindus than other Brahmins, and 
their traditional rules are much less hide- • 
bound. The title given Pundit Nehru is 
simply hereditary, corresponding to no 
special training, examination or aptitudes: 
although the custom is rapidly dying out, it 
was only yesterday applied to every Brahmin 
from Kashmir. 

And not only from Kashmir. One charac¬ 
teristic of the Kashmiri Brahmins has been 
their enduring clannishness even when they 
had migrated far and wide into India itself. 
They had inter-married constantly; I have 
heard on excellent authority that there are 
eleven such families, among them the 
Nehrus, who are all more or less related 
because of frequent alliances in the past two 
centuries. They are none of them really 
from Kashmir but they arc Kashmiri Brah¬ 
mins, pundits, living mostly in north India, 
and valuing the Kashmiri heritage although 
they may never have seen the enchanted 
valley. Even in India they keep up their 
own customs, which allow them a great deal 
more freedom than orthodox Hindu Brah- 
minism permits. This, to be sure, is not 
much—a Brahmin of any category or origin, 
if he wishes to obey all the rules, must be 
thinking of them from morning to night in 
practically every act of life. Such orthodoxy 
vanished long ago in the Nehru family and 
others allied-to it. Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
the famous father of the present Prime 
Minister, was a man of the world, an epicure, 
a traveller, and there was no room in his 
life for those countless tiny rules which set 
the Brahmin aside from the rest of Hindu 
society. His children were brought up 
according to his own ideas, and the sense of 
contamination which other Brahmins feel 
with foreigners or members of lower castes 
never seems to have existed for them. Many 
of the Brahmin rules are of an exceedingly 
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private nature, and it would be rash to guess 
whether they are carried out by anybody 
nowadays except by orthodox fanatics. 
What can be said coiihdently is that no 
member of the Nehru family shows any sign 
of traditionalism in these respects. 

The caste system is complex and 
powerful, with an influence upon habit 
which often outlasts its influence upon the 
mind. That is why no foreigner, however 
familiar with India, can be sure about its 
power in any one if its multitudinous aspects. 
Once, on a journey to Kashmir, 1 was 
delayed by bad weather over the passes and 
spent the night at Jammu, where 1 fell into 
talk with a fellow traveller, a Urahmin and 
government official. This gentleman made 
a thoroughgoing attack upon the caste system 
while we were having dinner—as a Br^min 
he should not have been dining with a 
foreigner, an out-caste, and I made some 
half-joking reference to the fact. He said 
caste was the curse of India and must be 
torn out by the roots, leaving not a trace. 

1 made some half-hearted attempts to defend 
the system as an element of stability and 
continuity, one of the forces which had kept 
India from being washed away in the flo^ 
of historic conquests. Well. .. We were 
assigned to the same room in the rest house 
that night, since rooms were scarce, and 
when he undressed I could not avoid seeing 
that he wore the Sacred Thread of the 
Brahmin acro.ss his chest. 

My friend the official was probably 
characteristic of a huge but uncertain number 
of educated Indians. He could attack the 
caste system with vehemence and sincerity 
but he could not abandon the Sacred 
Thread. This thread, with which every boy 
of the high castes is solemnly invested in 
childhood (generally when he is about ten), 
plays an important part in reminding its 
wearer of the caste rules about eating, drink¬ 
ing, sleeping, praying, and even the func¬ 
tions of the bathroom; its ritualistic position 
changes with the acts of life and thus com¬ 
pels adherence to the rules. T have often 
wondered how' many of the modern, cultiv¬ 
ated and open-minded Indians of my ac¬ 
quaintance, avowed enemies of caste and 
particularly of unlouchability, wear the 
Sacred Thread next to their skin'; Many, 
T know, wear it from habit without obeving 
all the rules it is supposed to siigpc.st: others 
discard it, with a considerable wrench of 
feeling because it represents the past: but 
there must be many others who, although 
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they have abandoned every external evidence 
o£ caste-consciousncss, cannot quite bring 
themselves to give up this symbol of their 
past, present and future. And as for the 
ortliodox—well, it is enough to watch them 
bathing in the Ganges to see how many 
gyrations can be performed by the mystic 
strand of thread hanging from the 
shoulder. 

Caste may be opposed, of course, far 
more easily from above than from below. 
Some of the most effective enemies of the 
caste system have been Brahmins; since 
they are its chief beneficiaries, their oppo¬ 
sition counts for more than that of others. 
The opposition of holy men, great souls, 
saints and prophets, who with scarcely an 
exception have spoken bravely on the sub¬ 
ject for thousands of years, seems to have 
had curiously little effect on Hinduism. 
For one reason, “holy men*’ in general are 
regarded as being outside caste, above it 
or beyond it, and their words of condenma- 
tion for the system are therefore discounted 
as not applicable to ordinary mortals. Thus 
it was with Gautama the Buddha, and thus 
it was millennia later with Mahatma 
Gandhi. Gandhi gave up his own caste 
when he went to England as a student, was 
officially read out of the caste, and never 
wanted to resume it afterward. He threw 
away the Sacred Thread (less exalted than 
a Brahmin’s, but he had one) at the age of 
eighteen. 

This may seem digression or even divagat¬ 
ion; it is not. In India there is no single 
fact of greater importance to an individual 
or to the collectivity than caste. In the 
Nehru family caste was of no account to 
the great men, Motilal and Jawaharlal, 
father and son, but we may depend upon it 
that the mothers, grandmothers, aunts and 
other relatives who form the cocoon of a 
Hindu family never lost sight of it for one 
moment. Those who have any real acquaint¬ 
ance with India, outside of official or dip¬ 
lomatic circles, know how the old women 
run the households. This was a thing which 
Annie Besant, the British Theosophist 
leader, never seems to have understood in 
all her long years in India: she thought that 
when she dlne.d with the family of Bhagavan 
Das in Benares, as she did once a year, 
the household did her great honor by put¬ 
ting all the food on silver plates. In simple 
fact it was the opposite: they did not dare 
use china or glass with a foreigner (out- 
caste), because according to the rules they 


would have had to smash any such dish 
afterward if she had touched it. Silver, like 
gold, is regarded as “pure” under caste 
rules, and thus resisted the contamination 
of being touched by Mrs. Besant. As the 
son of die house, Sri Prakasa, tells us in his 
valuable memoir of Mrs. Besant, she never 
knew this. She does not even seem to have 
rcali.sed that to most devout Hindus, no 
matter how much they might like to hear 
her speak or read what she wrote, she was 
no different from any ordinary untouchable 
in the caste sense. 

Nehru grew up and through this tangle of 
Brahmin rules without allowing it to mould 
his thought, even in youth. His father's 
freedom may have been enough to insure 
his own, but we think, from what we know 
of his character, that he would have thrown 
off the incubus anyhow. He probably tended 
in his early years to think of the caste rules, 
and thus of the caste system itself, as 
kitchen business, the affair of the old women 
—an old wives’ tale. I have Brahmin friends 
who insist today that it is no more than 
that. However, a serious mind like Nehru’s 
must have seen very early in life how it 
encased and often deformed all energies in 
India. Its evil results are glaring, as in un- 
touchability and other excrescences—^includ¬ 
ing, in South India, variations such as un- 
sceability and unapproachability. But quite 
aside from these evils, the social system 
itself, even for the most privileged persons 
of the highest rank, is unutterably and in¬ 
conceivably tiresome. To be obliged to 
think of such things from morning to night 
—^where another person's shadow falls; 
which person of which caste can hand the 
milk and which other person the water; 
purification ceremonies after the “contam¬ 
inations” which are inevitable in any exist¬ 
ence—^would be the greatest bore imagin¬ 
able for an alert mind. From what T know 
of Mr. Nehru T cannot believe he ever went 
through this rigmarole at any period: he 
detests boredom. And what, indeed, could 
be more boring than to trot down to the 
sacred river and bathe in the mud every 
tmie the shadow of an inferior fell across 
one’s body? These, and other practices, are 
fading fast in India, but when Nehru was 
growing up they were still in full force and 
they certainly have not disappeared today. 
For example, the idea of drawing water 
from the same source as inferior castes is 
repugnant to millions of contemporary 
Indians and causes actual riots even now. A 
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great modern city like Bombay, which is in 
so many respects a model of what civic 
administration can do (directly the opposite 
of Calcutta), constantly faces this problem 
in housing projects for workers. 

Caste is eveiywhere, but 1 know foreign¬ 
ers who have lived in India for years with¬ 
out being aware of anything but its bare 
outlines. Everybody knows about un- 
touchability, which, after all, is a relatively 
modern abuse in Hinduism; but the convol¬ 
utions and involutions of the system within 
the ruling castes themselves, and most of all 
with the Brahmins, pass our understanding. 
It must be constantly borne in mind, just 
the same, that this condition has existed for 
thousands of years, is deeply involved with* 
the religion of Hinduism, dominates the 
minds of the masses, creates and maintains 
the structure of Hindu society, and cannot 
possibly be swept away by a mere decade 
of legislation. There is no Indian, not even 
Nehru, who can be intelligibly discussed 
altogether apart from his caste origins. 

Since this is demonstrably the truth, the 
relation of Nehru to the system is all the 
more remarkable. He seems to have been 
separate from it all his life—so separate 
from it that after his long years in England 
it seemed very strange to him, almost as 
strange as it does to us. 1 think one of his 
tendencies in earlier years was to under¬ 
rate the power of the ancient incubus. He 
attacked it, yes, but 1 doubt if he under¬ 
stood for many years how obstinately it 
affects every activity in India. For example, 
the development of caste as an instrument 
in party politics was a surprise to him in 
very recent times. It could not have sur¬ 
prised him if he had fully taken in the ter¬ 
rible power of the system over most Hindus. 
It never had this power over him and he 
has found it difficult to realize the dynam¬ 
ism it contains. The Communists—^Icd 
mostly by Brahmins!—Abased their elec¬ 
toral victory in the south on combinations 
of the untouchables and the dispossessed, 
with a sprinkling of higher castes to make 
the speeches. This sort of caste politics was 
utterly alien to the generation of the libera¬ 
tors—^Gandhi himself, the two Nehrus, 
Rajaji, Mrs. Naidu. They would have 
thought it ignoble, contemptible, ethically 
indefensible, to exploit the misery of the 
untouchables for electoral purposes: they 
wanted to abolish the untouchables, not to 
use them. Communists have no squeamish¬ 
ness in the matter. 
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Since the system does exist in the very 
structure of die Indian mind and soul, and 
since prolonged elforts against it have 
resulted in a purely legal equality of die 
citizens, it must be seen as an advantage to 
be a Brahmin. Righdy or wrongly, it is. 
We have enumerated Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
advantages of health, wealth, brains and 
appearance, his gifts of imagination, wit 
and charm, his general good fortune in that 
lottery which life is to begin with; among 
these it would be foolish not to name his 
caste. For here, too, there was a combina¬ 
tion of the best: he was a high Brahmin 
by birth, but with the little extra advantage 
of Kashmiri origin, of being a pundit, of 
being liberated from some of the most irk¬ 
some obligations and restrictions of the 
system. In the complexities of Hinduism it 
fell to his lot to get the best that was going 
— as luck would have it, luck for him, for 
India and for the world. The way of the 
revolutionary idealist, so often vowed to 
unpopular courses and uphill .struggles, is 
hard; the way of the nation-builder in the 
actual grind of government is probably 
harder. Nehru, combining the two, might 
never have evolved as he has done, or 
attained what he has attained, if he had not 
been so dowered from birth. 

This is not to minimise his adult qualities 
of character, intellect and will; what we 
mean is that these qualities were able to 
evolve to their present state without the 
hindrance which, unfortunately, Hindu 
society presents to many of its children. 
For many or most Hindus the personal 
goals of effort are precisely those things 
which Jawaharlal Nehru always had and 
alv/ays took for granted; aside, that is, from 
caste, which is fixed and irrevocable, the 
rest of his endowment is in itself something 
other men strive to acquire. Money, social 
position, distinctions of all sorts, even f:iinc 
and popularity, do not count for much with 
Jawaharlal Nehru because he has always 
had them; they were, so to speak, in the 
family. In all the panoply of his gifts there 
is one which seems to me rarer than the 
others, which is the gift of ignoring them. 
He is able to pursue an idea or an ideal 
without those mean annoyances and distrac¬ 
tions which beset most men; it is his nature 
to do .so, to be sure, but his nature was set 
to grow' by a singularly propitious set of 
circumstances. He never had to be am¬ 
bitious, really, in any ordinary way, and it is 
hardly surprising that he seems unaware of 
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low motives m others untU they are thrust 
upon him. Not so many years ago he was 
asked point-blank, in the Ail-lndia Congress, 
what was his salary as Prime Minister; the 
question was so unexpected that he was 
obliged to confess he did not remember. In 
the same way he does not consider it re¬ 
markable when crowds of two or three 
hundred thousand people gather from an 
entire countryside (travelling for days 
sometimes) to see him or to hear him speak. 
This has been his lot for many decades and 
he would probably be sorely puzzled if it 
did not occur. One could go on with such 
examples; it is downright astonishing how 
many rare or even unique bestowals of fate 
are thus taken in his stride. That is what' 
I meant by the gift of ignoring his gifts: he 
can keep his mind on his purposes, and 
thus, in all the tumult of his extraordinary 
life, he can stUl think, in the truest sense, 
untrammelled by the circumstances. 

And as for his intellect, I have never 
found it anything but secular, purely secular. 

1 do not discover, in his printed work or 
in any talk I have had with him during the 
past twelve years, one vestige of the reli¬ 
giosity which otherwise obsesses Hindu 
culture. This is truly extraordinary in India. 

I have never met any other Indian who 
could sustain a closely-knit conversation 
for two or three hours at a stretch without 
bringing into it something of a religious 
nature, some concept which originates in 
religion. (This is just as true of Muslims 
and Christians as of Hindus: all Indians are 
steeped in it.) It may be only a reference 
or a quotation; it may be oblique or 
obscure; but religious concepts always creep 
in. Not so with Mr. Nehru. 

I do not mean that he is without religion: 
such a thing no man can possibly know 
about another. Religious instinct and reli¬ 
gious experience are immensely variable, 
profoundly intimate. Mahatma Gandhi 
once told me that the work of Bernard 
Shaw—of Bernard Shaw!-—had “a relig¬ 
ious centre”. Upon reflection T was in¬ 
clined to think that this was true, philo¬ 
sophically speaking, although it involved 
some revision of ordinary notions about 
religion. If Mahatma meant what I think he 
meant—that is, a sense of power and 
purpose beyond man’s limits, with perhaps 
some aspiration to participate in that purpose 
—it could be quite true of Mr. Shaw'. It 
may be equally true of Mr. Nehru. I after¬ 
ward told Shaw about Gandhi’s remark and 
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he grew very solemn and silent for a minute 
or two. I realised, with considerable awe, 
that the Mahatma had put his linger upon 
a truth, as usual. 

In the case of Nehru his secularity is 
open, avowed, and lifelong: his father 
before him was much the same. This sig¬ 
nifies nothing whatever about the deep 
recesses of his being, into which no other 
has the right to penetrate. I suspect the 
existence of “a religious centre” in his case, 
too, but it would require more courage than 
I possess to ask him about it. Such things 
are monstrously difficult to put into words 
and it is perfectly possible that he does not 
himself recognise the existence of such a 
centre. And yet, I inquire—merely inquire 
—if it would have been possible for 
Mahatma Gandhi to rely so heavily upon 
him for so many years, and to speak oi 
him as his “heir”, if he had not felt the 
existence of this reality. Mahatma’s reli¬ 
gious instinct was powerful and not usutilly 
subject to error, even though he gave a 
wider sense to the word “religion” than 
is customary in dogmatic sects. He must 
have felt something—and so do I—and 
I shall leave it at that. 

What is not in the least intimate, but 
perfectly public and spread upon many 
records, is the secularity of Nehru’s views 
in all those matters which have concerned 
him, politics and literature, life in general. 
It is shown in innumerable details. In 1947, 
during my first talk with him, I came some¬ 
where near this subject by asking what he 
admired in Sanskrit literature. tl had just 
been re-reading his Discovery of Inkia, 
published two or three years before.) He 
spoke of a number of things, poems and 
plays, particularly of the charming comedies 
of ifCalidasa, and never once mentioned the 
vast religious literature of ancient India, the 
Vedas and Upanishads, the epics, or even 
the Bhagavad Gita. This must have been 
deliberate, f suppose, and thus even more 
significant. Similar omissions are notable in 
all his published works: perhaps because of 
the proliferation of religiosity in India— 
the curse of the country, so many think— 
ho has made it quite clear that he never 
wants to talk or write about religion. 
Shelley’s line, “One word is too often pro¬ 
faned for me to profane it”, may be applic¬ 
able here; on the other hand it is likely that 
his mind was so busy with social, economic 
and TXilifical processes throughout his life 
that he had no time or patience for reli- 
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gious speculation. It may have seemed 
highly irrelevant, often enough—and wc 
know from his autobiography &at this was 
so. In earlier years he was put off by the 
superstitious excesses which flourish in 
India, and he shared with Gandhi a disJike 
for the “holy city” of Benares. He has very 
considerably modified his earlier hostility, 
once scarcely veiled, toward all these mani¬ 
festations, but however tolerant or compre¬ 
hending he may have become, his mind 
remains secular in its essence through every 
expression known to us. 

Now, the fact would scarcely be worthy 
of remark in most countries of Europe or 
the two Americans. ''Paris rant une messe”,^ 
said Henry of Navarre when he became a* 
Catholic; Mr, Eisenhower joined a church 
when he entered the White House, and not 
before; in Latin countries, where anticlcri- 
calism used to be worn like a badge, a man 
could not be elected to high office (up to 
the present Christian-Democratic phase) 
unless he believed in a secular state sep¬ 
arated firmly from any church. Since the 
French Revolution this has been the style 
and habit of the European political mind. 
In England, a warier and in most respects 
more consummate polity, religion is sup¬ 
posed to be a private matter and seldom 
obtrudes, practically speaking, in spite of 
the nationally-established church (or pos¬ 
sibly even because of it). 

India is a very different case. So arc 
the Islamic and Buddhist states of Asia, a 
good many of which have their religions 
written into their constitutions. (“Burma 
is a Buddhist state”, for instance, and 
“Pakistan is an Islamic state”; this is fun¬ 
damental law.) The Constitution of India 
proclaims it to be a secular state in which 
all religions, races and castes are equal, but 
the whole world knows that the Hindus 
outnumber all others by something like six 
to one; and Hinduism, as we are forced to 
remember at all times, is something far 
stronger and more tenacious than the reli¬ 
gions known to the West. Tt is indeed not 
altogether a religion—it is a system of 
society, a way of life—and it raanaces 
to entangle everything in a Hindu’s exist¬ 
ence into its own. It is not in any Sense 
a “church” and it has no hierarchy, no 
central authority, no Sanhedrin, but except 
in a few great cities there are few Hindus 
who care to defy it. Pervasive and irresist¬ 
ible, it rules India in all the things fmar- 
riage, divorce, caste, property rights, inherit-- 
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ance and so on) which are the warp and 
woof of existence. For a man to rise to 
the highest position in a country of this 
character it might be supposed that religious 
support and some form of religious appeal 
were indispensable. 

And so, indeed, everybody has supposed 
up to the present period. It is the merest 
truism in India that nobody can really lead 
the people or command them without “re¬ 
nouncing the world” and addressing himself 
directly to their religious consciousness. 
We find it in many learned works and we 
verify it through a long sweep of recorded 
history. Jawaharlnl Nehru is the first 
popular leader to acquire secular power in 
a purely secular way and to wield it with¬ 
out once claiming any form of religious 
sanction. Gandhi was humble enough, in 
all conscience, but it cannot be denied that 
he usually felt (by means of his “inner 
voice” and in other subjective ways) that 
the will of God was working through him; 
the masses of the Indian people had no 
doubt of it. Nehru simply does not profess 
to know anything about the will of God. 
I'he unprecedented thing—^unprecedented, 
that is, in India—is that the Prime Min¬ 
ister who has ruled the country since its 
independence makes no claim beyond that 
which could be made by any other elected 
head of a democratic government, and that 
is, that a majority of the citizens voted for 
him. By introducing his novel concept he 
certainly has not driven religion out of 
Indian politics (that may take centuries). 
Nor has he weakened its power where other 
men, even in his own government, are con¬ 
cerned. What he has done is to establish 
a glowing exception to all the old rules— 
an exception which, in the fullness of 
time, may acquire the persuasion of a 
precedent. 

If we want to find out how true this is, 
all we have to do is to talk to some Indians 
who are not Hindus. The Muslims of India 
and even, in their sincerest moments, the 
Muslims of Pakistan, an “Islamic State”, feel 
safe with Nehru. The extremist newspapers 
of Pakistan rail against him, of course, but 
in conversation with intelligent Pakistani 
officials I have rencatcdly run into this 
sort of expression: “Oh, yes, I .suppose it’s 
all right so long as Nehni’s there—but 
what about afterwards?” Ttie gi.st of this 
thought (which T think p mistaken one) is 
that Nehru is the only Hindu capable of 
forbearance with, and comprehension of. 
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ihc new Islamic State; that after his depar¬ 
ture some wild and stupid effort to reunite 
India by ft)rce will occur. The argument 
comes oddly from people who themselves 
never stop talking of force, and yet 1 have 
heard it so very often that 1 can have no 
doubt of its sincerity. Similarly the Muslim 
population of India itself (some fifty 
millions) trusts him to sec that justice is 
done them. To a really devout or old- 
fashioned Hindu, to a member of the great 
Hindu ortliodox “protective” organization 
(the Mahasabha) or even to some of the 
more religious members of Nehru’s own 
government, this same confidence would 
not be extended. The Muslims are right 
about Nehru, obviously: he detests com- 
munalism and religious strife. The only 
thing I question is whether they are right 
about his colleagues or possible successors: 
T do not find reversion or retrogression to 
be historically probable in matters of this 
kind—clocks arc seldom turned back very 
far—and I doubt il the tremendous 
examples of Gandhi and Nehru, taken 
together, will be overcome by any reaction¬ 
ary force of the future. 

What we consider, anyhow, is a secular 
figure. The word “secular” is used so much 
oftener in Indian than elsewhere that we 
ought to specify its overtones: it does not 
mean worldly and it does not mean anti- 
religious. It means only, at the strongest, 
wow-religious, and that strictly in material 
matters of society, economics and politics. 
“The Free Church in the Free State”.— 
Cavour’s formula—comes as near defining 
it as any other. It is a very old story in the 
United States, where Thomas Jefferson, our 
own first “secular” protagonist, set forth its 
principles in the ei^teenlh century. Eng¬ 
land and France had to struggle for it 
through centuries, and the former still has 
an established national church, but secular¬ 
ism rules these democracies in our lime. In 
India history itself has been primarily a 
religious expression; all the wars were reli¬ 
gious wars; the “secular state”, which India 
is by constitutional definition, is a new 
concept in that part of the world. And the 
secular man, meaning Jawaharlal Nehru, is 
so new that he is practically unique even 
now on the national scale. We all have 
dozens of Indian friends whose secularity, 
so to speak, whose emancipation from ances¬ 
tral bonds, is complete; I cannot think of 
one who could carry an election on such a 
basis except Nehru himself. 


Now, all the foregoing really does result 
in a whopping paradox, far bigger than those 
it contains or those which preceded. It is 
simply this: Nehru is surrounded with very 
nearly a religious veneration, carries the 
country with him on any large nation-wide 
question, conunands the crowds as nobody 
ever has done except Gandhi, and, practic¬ 
ally speaking, personifies India in the eyes 
of most Indians, but does so without adopt¬ 
ing, or even believing in, the traditional 
religious instruments of Indian leadership. 
How did this occur? 

1 shall list here, without discussing them, 
some of the explanations 1 have heard, in 
various parts of India and from various 
kinds of men. There is something to be 
said for each of them, however slight it may 
seem at first. These are: (1) Nehru does 
not have to be a saint because Gandhi’s 
sainthood extends to him—Gandhi did it 
for him. (2) The people do not fully realize 
that he is not a saint, even though he con¬ 
stantly tells them so. (3) National and reli¬ 
gious elements are so mixed in the Indian 
mind that the material sacrifices made by 
him and his family for the national cause 
amount to “renunciation of the world” and 
thus sanctity in Hinduism. (4) Ninety per 
cent of the people pay no attention to 
politics in detail, and to them he is “Gan¬ 
dhi’s heir” without discussion. (5) Hindus 
in the mass would never be able to believe 
that a Brahmin, a pundit, a learned man, 
was other than holy in his heart. (6) Jawa¬ 
harlal (as they call him—either that or 
Punditji—not just Nehru) has suffered 
greatly, spent many years in jail, dared 
death often, for the sake of the people, and 
thus is a saint whether he thinks so or not. 

This may seem a jumble of unrelated 
reasons for a national veneration, but on 
examination they can be seen to connect 
and even to overlap. What they come to 
is a final bestowal upon Nehru, nonreligious 
and secular though he is,-of Lhe same kind 
of half-mystical reverence which in the past 
has gone to the innumerable saints of the 
land. Very poor and illiterate people will 
walk many miles to catch a glimpse of him, 
and although they do not understand his 
word.s and often do not even hear them, 
they receive the beneficent impression which 
is called dar&han, the vision of a saint. 
Nobody could reject the idea more sharply 
than he does, but it just happens to be the 
observed and confirmed fact for decades 
past, and never more than in the decade 
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since Gandhi’s death. The political classes, office. The company here, at dawn in the 
above all in the great cities, may attack him garden, is made up only of those nearest 
as they please, and do; it makes very little Gandhi in life, and few, actually, even of 
impression upon the immense mass of the them: with one or two exceptions they are 
Indian people. They may vote against local not persons who would or could ever hoid 
Congress Party candidates in their Gandhi office or engage in political activities. They 
caps, and do so increasingly, but few would delve and spin; they work and pray. What 
vote against Nehru, and even those few do they have to do with prime ministers? 
would always turn out to sec him and cheer And yet this man of the world in coming 
him. The instinct of the people has elected here puts the seal upon a testament, and all 
him to something far more intimately sig- feel it to be (rue. He is a man of the world 
nificant to them than any office, even that of but this is a place of vows. He comes heic 
Prime Minister: that is, to be himself, and, not to take a vow and not even to renew 
willy-nilly, to wear an aura. one but to remember the end of that wise 

Who is to say that the instinct of the and good old man whose work he is doing, 
people is wrong? Certainly no foreigner All in this garden do the work to which 
could wisely do so, and for my part I sus- . Gandhi set them, each in his own way, this 
pect that it might well be right. What else one in the villages and the next one with the 
could explain the feeling 1 ha.ve mentioned dispossessed, but this man of the world 
before, and have experienced myself through must work in the world, which is also 
recurring years in Mr. Birla’s garden at Gandhi’s work, and none but he can do it in 
dawm? That is, the thrust of truth, the sen- the time and place. Something of the kind is 
sation of an irrefutable witness, w’hich comes what everybody there docs feci in his silent 
when Jawaharlal Nehru’s w'hite shadow presence and swift departure. They are all 
silently comes and goes in the half-light? the Mahatma’s children, but he is the eldest 
The feeling is strong in that place and at son. the legitimate heir, whatever the rewards 
that hour, but certainly not because he is or the burdens may be, because what he has 
Prime Minister of India. That is a political to do is the largest part of the task. 


3 

We may define the task, and shall try; we is not a man who easily abandons an idea 
may indicate how much of it wc think has or qualifies a judgment. If he felt it neces- 
becn carried out; we are free to infer inten- sary to give his own government the ex- 
tions, directions, probabilities; but the one perience of ruling in his absence—and if 
thing we cannot do is sec it to the end. The he felt in himself the necessity for solitude 
same is true of any effort to write about con- and thought—those necessities were not 
temporary men and forces, but it is espec- obviated by postponement. It is clear to 
inlly the case with India and Nehru because everybody that India someday must do with¬ 
in them a sense of gathering climax, of ap- out him, and yet the government, party and 
proaching culmination, seems to be in the people are still unprepared to do so. This 
air. We arc not merely telling a story of is a dilemma more crucial in a young democ- 
which the end is still unknown: wc are head- racy than in an old one. It might threaten 
ed straight into a climax we cannot foresee, the institutions which were established with 
Mr. Nehru’s, effort to obtain a brief respite such struggles little more than a decade ago 
from his responsibilities in the spring It might affect, in its unforeseeable con- 
of 1958—to which we shall revert later— sequences, the whole life of the world, 
is one of many signs of what I say. This Nehru himself, whose mind has never 
attempt, which would have been a sort of been stronger or more flexible than it is now. 
trial retirement or resignation, an experiment sees the dilemma in all its harsh reality 
or rehearsal for government without him, was day by day. A tendency to put upon him 
greeted with such consternation in India that all decisions and all responsibilities, even 
it had to be abandoned: as in other such (we dare to say) to substitute faith in Nehru 
cases, when the will of the people spoke for faith in India, has grown to an alarming 
clearly enough, Nehru yielded to it. extent in the decade of power and independ- 

Even so, it was a warning signal. This ence. His incredible capacity for work has 
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not discouraged such tendencies, and all the 
circumstances have conspired to create a 
kind of personal centralisation of authority 
which has few parallels in democratic socie¬ 
ties. We think of Roosevelt and Churchill 
in wartime, ruling like dictators of the 
Roman Republic under emergency powers, 
but the cases arc not really piurallei because 
in India no emergency powers have become 
necessary. (The emergency powers granted 
by the detention laws are powers of the 
separate states, not of the central govern¬ 
ment.) What we see in Delhi is an intense 
concentration of personal authority in the 
Prime Minister, not by virtue of special 
legislation, but under the normal operating 
procedure of the government. In other 
words, it is personal, cxtraconstitutional, 
and depends most of all upon Nehru’s unique 
position as a man rather than as an otlicial. 
Another Prime Mi.-.ister, when and if he 
eventuates, would have far less authority 
over the government if he had less over the 
nation as a whole. 

Nobody could be more deferential to the 
elected parliament or to its methods of action 
than is Nehru, To hear him in debate in 
the lower House, the Lok Sabha, is a lesson 
in democratic manners. And yet we all 
know—everybody in that assembly knows 
—that when it comes to the vote he will 
have his way. His views prevail because 
he controls a large parliamentary majority. 
Within that majority—and within his own 
government—his views prevail because his 
party and his colleagues feel the weight of 
the whole people behind him. Thus his 
power, although democratically exercised, is 
in reality independent of democratic forms 
because it comes on what wc might call a 
national wave length, arises from the people 
in a highly nonpolitical form, more ancient 
and far more familiar than political democ¬ 
racy to the masses. 

“So far as the people arc concerned,” a 
leader of importance said to me, “there is 
not one of us who can stand against the 
Prime Minister.” 

This, after all. is an objective siatcment 
—it refers simply to a fact verified by ex¬ 
perience. Similar facts have been experi- 
entially verified in other democracies from 
time to time. But there is another attitude 
prevalent in India which seems rather an 
assumption than a fact; “Punditji knows 
best”, is the most succinct expression of it 
that I have heard. 

It may or may not be true that Punditji 


knows best. It is not susceptible of proof, 
and a citizen who concludes an argument 
with that statement has thereby abdicated 
his democratic right to his own opinion. 
Furthermore, such an abdication leads to the 
most dangerous extreme inherent in this 
situation—that which I mentioned before 
as being faith in Nehru rather than faith in 
India. 

The man who made that statement was an 
intellectual of considerable attainment who 
disagreed with some of Nehru’s ideas 
in foreign policy. After stating his disagree¬ 
ments and amplifying his own opinions, this 
mature, enlightened man was capable of 
concluding literally in these words: “Well, 
.after all, that’s only what 1 think—but 
Punditji knows best.” 

Mr. Nehru has been at great pains for 
the years of his trusteeship to make no such 
claim for himself; he is ever conscious of the 
possibility of error; he says what he thinks, 
it is true, but he does not pretend to final 
wisdom on any subject; he expects others to 
say what they think and to convince him if 
they can. Yet after this decade and more 
of democratic self-government it is apparent 
that India tends, more than ever before, to 
entrust its fate to one man, and thus incurs 
risks as grave as they are obvious. 

The political and intellectual classes, 
which are roughly equivalent to the English- 
speaking, see this plainly enough and talk of 
it a good deal. Lawyers and journalists, 
teachers and preachers, engineers and tech¬ 
nicians, must use the English language as tlte 
instrument of their work: no other national 
language has taken the place of this alien 
tongue w'hich rules the law courts, univer¬ 
sities, legislatures and press. There are 
thought to be about four million citizens of 
the Indian Union, in a population now ap¬ 
proaching four hundred million, who can 
more or less use English, and these are the 
vocally political. They have a little pet 
question w'hich, with sloganlike concision, 
recurs constantly in print and ijn talk. This 
is: “After Nehru—what?” We see this 
blunt simplicity staring at us in the news¬ 
papers almost every day in one shape- or 
another. Journalists even ask foreign 
visitors their opinions on the subject, which 
is going pretty far, and it seems a favourite 
theme for any writer of editorial leading- 
articles who has a space to fill. It reflects 
an anxiety as well as a mere speculation. 
The anxiety is patriotic, whereas the specu¬ 
lation is a political game. In more experi- 
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cnced democracies they are seldom united: Indian Republic deserves more confidence 
we all wonder who the next President of the in itself—^that it is well enough founded and 
United States may be but it never crosses built to survive many shocks. We also may 
our minds that our lives may depend on it. know (as I think 1 do) that there are a 
In India many persons known to me arc number of men well able to continue 
filled with forebodings which concern that Nehru’s work in specified fields, although 
normal, natural and inevitable event, the sue- there is certainly no single one who at the 
cession to the Prime Minister's office. present moment could command the same 

There is no use denying a good deal of following in so many fields. The fact re¬ 
cogency to the thoughts which make them mains that the world in general, and India 
anxious. There are many sharply devisive in particular, are uneasy at the prospect of 
tendencies in the Indian Union which are a government in New Delhi without Nehru, 
sometimes concealed, sometimes overcome. Under these circumstances one might well 
by the vast popularity of Jawaharlal Nehru, rise to inquire, point-blank, why there is 
Union and independence are so new that any necessity to consider the question at all. 
they do not seem permanent, solid, indefeas- Nehru is at the very height of his powers; he 
ible; they have by no means reached the has gained confidence, poise and a new 
stage wherein adult and sensitive minds serenity in this past decade; his knowledge 

can take them for granted. The first decades of the world “at the summit” has been deep- 

of the American Republic exhibited the same ened and enlarged by an experience which 
uncertainties, but the American states were must be unique among men; his health is 
neither rich nor powerful enough to attract unimpaired, his courage indomitable, his 
enemies. 1'hey were, moreover, geograph- energy equal to an amount of work which 
ically remote from the contending powers stuns the beholder. Time, says the poet, 
of the eighlcenlh and early nineteenth cen¬ 
turies, so that they had the possibility of part steals, 

undisturbed growth. India stands, so to Lets part abide. 

speak, in the very middle of a world in con¬ 
flict, and the tumults of the world outside Nobody can quite expect the head of a 

affect her deeply. Many and perhaps ma:t government, in a country the size of India, 

Indians feel sure that only Jawaharlal to go freely among the people or even to 
Nehru’s instinct and intellect have steered a be constantly “accessible” to all elements, 
safe course through the external dangers of The complaint of Nehru’s “inaccessibility”, 
the past decade. They see no other such so often heard in India, does not seem 
national idol as a power for internal unity, reasonable to me. In compensation for a 
and they fear that there is no helmsman of certain remoteness which is inherent in his 
equal skill for the perils outside. Within position, India has in him a brain, will and 
and without, the prospect of trouble beclouds intuition of the highest category, and I do 
the future for many in this frame of mind, not see any objective reason why they should 
No foreigner known to me has quite this not be at the service of the nation for a 
kind or degree of anxiety, perhaps because long time to come. Nehru was seventy-one, 
mo.st of us have more faith in institutions on November 14, 1960 and the annals of 
than has yet become common in India. Even statecraft arc studded with examples of men 
so. It is worth recording that the dismay who performed their greatest services after 
among foreigners was notable at the mere that age. His is not, really, a trade for 
suggestion of Nehru’s retirement, and even young men: they may make energetic cam- 
the heads of great states did not hesitate paigners, inspiring orators or capable poli- 
to say so. This appears to be one of the ticians, but statecraft of the highest order is 
few matters on which the American and most often attained after long experience. 
Russian governments bold similar views. There arc dozens of examples on both sides 
The climax, then, however inevitable it of the question—the young Pitt, the ohl 
may be in time, involves fuUire uncertainties Churchill, for instance—so that each must 
which go a good deal beyond the bordcis be considered individually. To my own 
of India itself. “After Nehru—^what?” is the way of thinking some remarks made by 
headline writer’s way of expressing an un- Nehru’s doctor, in the course of conversation 
certainty which, however much we may one day in Delhi, are highly pertinent. The 
deplore it, is certainlv spread throughout Prime Minister, said he, has the body of a 
the world. We may feel, as I do, that the young man, the reflexes of somebody 
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decades his junior, the physical security of 
the prime of life. This being so, what is 
this pervasive anxiety about “after Nehru 
—what?” 

Of course there is a sense, among 
politically-minded persons, that the inevit¬ 
able should be faced now, no matter how 
far off it may be, and that so far nothing 
has been done to provide for it. So far, so 
good — we might all agree, and I think that 
Mr. Nehru’s trial resignation would have 
been a real attempt to prepare the nation 
to do without him; 1 think it was so in¬ 
tended, although he put it on other grounds. 
Indians and foreigners alike consider that 
some untoward accident, of which life 
affords so many, might very well remove, 
what has been, throughout the decade of 
unity and independence, the central govern¬ 
ing phenomenon. There is something fate¬ 
ful about Nehru’s flashing passage through 
the history of our time. To the imaginative 
it is in itself dramatic and therefore, quite 
irrationally, suggests a dramatic termination. 
In sober fact, so far as I can see in the 
array of probabilities, there is only one valid 
reason why he might not continue to govern 
India for years. That reason is that he may 
not wish to do so. 

It is enough, of course. If he determines 
to retire, he will. It is well known in India 
that he used to fix seventy as the age for 
his own retirement from public life. (Men 
of forty or fifty often have such ideas.) The 
inroads which experience may have made 
upon this intention arc another thing. None 
of us who have watched the evolution of 
the Indian Union from the time of inde¬ 
pendence can possibly imagine a state of 
affairs in which Nehru would be without 
great influence upon government, even if 
he held no office: that is another consider¬ 
ation. India is used to counselors who arc 
not officeholders; that was precisely the 
magic of Gandhi from beginning to end. 
There is the clear possibility that Mr. Nehru 
may someday want to lay down his burden 
without altogether depriving the nation of 
his services in other ways. If I v/cre com¬ 
pelled to make a guess, a rash and temera¬ 
rious proceeding in this matter, it would be 
that some such course is the most likelv 
outcome. But it is certainly my hope, based 
on the total observation and reflection of the 
past twelve years, that the outcome will be 
lone delayed. 

For here, in essence, is the positive side 
of the question, the side that is uppermost 
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in one's consciousness at dawn in the gar¬ 
den: there is hope in this man. Too often 
there are nothing but negatives brought 
forward in discussions on the subject— 
negatives which, no matter how profusely 
accumulated, never work out to a positive. 
We are told that Nehru is not young, that 
he cannot remain in place forever; and we 
are similarly told that Mr. X or Mr. Y or 
Mr. Z, among the possible successors, are 
“not Nehru” and never will be. 

It is my own considered opinion that Mr. 
Nehru is a wiser man today by a great deal 
than when he took office, and that the 
accretions of poise, calm and wisdom have 
come without sacrifice of vital energy, d'o 
me he looks and seems younger that he did 
something like twelve years ago when 1 firsi 
saw him. I made this remark to the Prime 
Minister’s present physician, an eminent 
man in his profession, and he replied that 
he found it quite easy to believe. The 
ardent, impetuous revolutionary whom we 
find in his autobiography and in other works 
of the 1930’s has turned into a mature, 
thoughtful man of state, a ruler wilh the 
unmistakable gift for it, and, what is more 
—what makes him unique in this world— 
to his highest purposes forever loyal. If I 
may state my own conviction bluntly, it is 
that his mission is not complete. It is. fur¬ 
ther, that he never has been more fit in 
every sense to complete it than he is today. 

That mission is, of course, twofold; what 
he set out to do was to put the union and 
independence of India on a firm basis and 
at the same time to serve the cause of peace 
in the world. They are intertwined, of 
course—great war. general war, might 
well be fatal to India—and thus the 
national and international aspects of his 
effort can never really be separated, but 
they correspond roughly to what we call, for 
convenience, domestic and foreign policies. 
These two aspects of his work are cut across 
by a very special problem, that of relations 
with Pakistan and the situation in Kashmir, 
which may be called both 'domestic and 
foreign policy at the same time; but for 
these grave preoccupations, involving mili¬ 
tary expenditure which could otherwise 
have been kept down, India might have 
done a good deal better in the past decade. 
Nehru himself has said publicly, in a speech 
last spring in Kerala, “I think we have done 
pretty well.” By my own view this was a 
masterly understatement. 

Anybody who was in India in the first 
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period after its liberation will recall the dire 
prophecies that filled the air—prophecies 
which had been given currency list by the 
opponents of freedom—and the even nuue 
dire events which accompanied partition 
and the birtli of two new nations. 

There were times in 1947 and 1948 when 
it required a good deal of optimism to have 
faith in the future. Nehru himself says that 
the terrible experience of that initial period, 
when massacres disfigured the land both for 
Hindu and Muslim, was an ordeal with a 
result: since “the worst had already hap¬ 
pened, riglit at the beginning”, he was able 
to keep to his com se with the grim certainty 
that nothing worse could come. It was a 
hard-bought confidence, but it has helped to 
make possible the achievements of the 
decade. 

These achievements have been very 
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considerable, but the point 1 make now is 
that Nehru today is a man of hope. The 
resilience of his physical presence, as, for 
instance, in the garden as he comes and 
goes before the first light, evokes it, and it 
is not an Illusion. It is hope based on 
reason, tempered by wisdom, nurtured by 
experience, but it is a real thing of the 
deepest value, and I believe it is renewed 
by resolution on such occasions as this— 
resolution that the great dead shall not have 
died in vain. This, then, is what arises 
from those brief moments in the garden 
before dawn: a perception that such a man 
as this is not one to turn back from an 
undertaking, however vast, until he has 
given it all he has to give. He might give 
it in some other form; that remains to be 
seen; that is our unknown climax; but give 
he will, to the end, and greatly. 






II The Potter and the Welder 


THE E M P IRES that have come and 
ijone on this earth are without number. 
Some strut their hour for a century and 
some for a thousand years. When and 
where they have left remains, the predom-- 
inant characteristic of these remains is the 
boastful and vainglorious assertion of 
success. Poets and philosophers have taken 
due note; “My name is Ozymandias, King 
of Kings*’, is a line known to all in linglish 
India is richer in vanished empires than 
most other areas of die earth, owing to its 
size and antiquity. Not even the so-called 
“Middle Past", the blighted and detorested 
land of Asia Minor, has .so many. These 
Indian empires are dislingui.shcd from other.-; 
by being even more unknown to us. heirs 
of Europe, and also to Indians themselves. 
The archaeology and chronology or 
Indian history are still too imperfectly 
studied, as the ancient languages of India 
are still too obscure, for any kind of full 
knowledge; and, besides, the existing re¬ 
mains arc nowhere near so plentiful as in 
the Mediterranean and other regions. What 
we do know is that many dynasties ruled 
mightily in this country for many ccnlnrics, 
and their achievements, often great, are 
sketchily known to their own descendants. 
We may say, with considerable conlidencc, 
that foreign scholars have shown the w'ay 
here, and even today a moderately well- 
educated foreigner usually knows more 
about the echoing past of sccuhir Indian 
history than do most Indians. That is. he 
knows more when he goes to see the monu¬ 
ments of that past: he has the habit, in¬ 
grained in all of us, of “looking things up", 
of verifying his data. The Englishman or 
the Amcr'can or (he Frenchman (and chief 
of all. naturally, the German) generally has 
a fairly exact notion of what he is behold¬ 
ing when he goes as far as Ajanta or Ellora, 
Mahaballipuram or Elephanta, to gaze upon 
a relic of some imperial splendor lost down 
the ages. 


Still, even so, the lamiliarity is transitory. 
1 know from my own experience that one 
may become highly learned for a day or 
so in the affairs of the Gupta or the Choia 
empires, only to lorgct it all a week later, 
rhesc tumultuous and triumphant satrapies, 
these gorgeous sovereign creations, mean 
very little to us in reality. They do noi 
connect, as do Ale.xandcr and Caesar, with 
our own continuing cx(ierience. This is 
mainly because Hinduism itself (not the race 
but the essence of the thing, which is prim¬ 
arily religious) is strange, and seems to have 
been directed through aeons toward an end 
which we do not iccogiase as a so-eial end 
at all: that is, toward the elevation of the 
soul and not of the society. 

We may cheer up a little when we 
discover that to most modern Indians, n«) 
matter how extravagantly educated, these 
ancient monuments mean still less, i have 
often wondered how' it is possible for my 
cultivated contemporaiies in India to be so 
unaware of their past: there is hardly one 
friend of mine who has been to look upon 
the ruins at Mnh.ihailipuram. the ficscocs 
and carvings at ,Ajanta, the rock-temples of 
Ellora, the lesser gliiries scattered north and 
smith. Artists, archaeologists and connois¬ 
seurs in general are to be excepted, ol 
course (they are few in any country). You 
may find a man who can quote Shakespeare 
by the yard, knows English poetry, Italian 
painting and German philosophy, can recite 
the whole sec-nid chapter of the Giic in 
Sanskrit and tell you the precise dimensions 
()f the Empire State Building, and yet this 
man has never been to Mahaballipuram. Or 
you may find, equally well, an extremely 
erudite person familiar w'ilh the ancient 
tongues (I know one such, a professor of 
Buddhist literature and philosophy, although 
himself a Hindu), who knows every single 
detail about all t^.C'C rnonument.s and has 
never taken the trouble to go and look at 
them. 
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Well, when ull said and done, you can 
lind the same thing everywhere, but it is 
more astonishing in India because national¬ 
ism has had such a memorable outbursi 
here. You would think (or anyhow 1 should 
always think) that part ol nationalism con¬ 
sisted in pride for the past, esteem and self- 
esteem in the achievement ol the ancestors. 
This hardly seems to count in India. The 
most extreme nationalists are those who 
most brutally condemn the past. I have 
heard rabid ultni-nationalisls declare that 
they would destroy all monuments of the 
past. This comes weirdly indeed Irom a 
peojile in who.se b.;sic law there is enshrined 
the principle of sacrilice of "the whole 
cake ' to the ancestors in three agnate (i.e., 
wholly male) generations and of "crumbs ol 
lite cake” for the next three agnate gener¬ 
ations. Revolt against the past may be 
accompanied, as 1 suspect it is. by dutiful 
ritualistic sacrilices to it, and by the wear¬ 
ing of the Sacred T hiead. 

Never mind. The ruins of Mahaballi- 
puram stantl against the sea and the sky in 
beauty. It is very dilhcull to compare these 
temples, shrines and pillared halls with any 
other. It is a luin of the Pallava Empire 
m the .seventh and eight centuries A.o. — 
that is, just belore Charlemagne in Europe, 
from whom, so far as I know, nothing is 
lell comparable to this. Mahaballipuram 
is some twenty miles north of Mailras, on 
the cast coa.^t of Intlia. and by its accessi¬ 
bility has become one of the indispen.sablc 
points of attention for any visitor. It has 
rock carvings of the rarest quality, such as 
the one of Vishnu reclining, and of Krishna 
holding up the mountain; its ‘•Temple on 
tlie vShore” is an evocation to he compared 
with the T'emplc of Neptune at Pacstuni; 
the area of the ruin is great. Since inde¬ 
pendence the Archaeological Service fuis had 
greater authority and (I siippo.se) greater 
resources; much has been done to clean uj> 
the area and give it order. Silent and 
august by the ’ocean, it gives its own testi¬ 
mony, and there is not much in India or 
anywhere else to challenge the ;nve we feel 
here. 

Now. what was the Pallava Empire? It 
was at its height in the seventh centiirv A.l> 
T'he Pallavas came from the north but united 
ihe south. They were succeeded, or over¬ 
whelmed, by the Cholas, one of tlic ancient 
Tamil (South fndian, Dravidian) dynasties, 
who united all .South India and Ceylon in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries, succumb- 
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iiig in their turn to the Pandyas for that 
brief final gasp before the Mohammedan 
conquest of 1310. 

Who cares, ahi', who cares? The Rash- 
trakutas (eighth century, contemporary with 
Charlemagne) have to their eternal glory the 
rock carvings at Elloia, and m particular 
the great Kaihi'.h I emple, but they loo, are 
forgotten of their own. The f.ict is that ail 
these empires of India arc too confused, 
dynastic and similar to have much meaning 
lor their own descendants: they do not 
continue and connect, as history should. 
Perhaps the fatality that fell upon them was 
mainly the Mohammedan conquest, obliter¬ 
ating much of their history, culling them 
oil from what preceded and what followeii. 
\iiyhow, what wc have left is a series oi 
majestic memorials from Hiiddhist India 
(roughly 200 B.C. tc’ 700 ami h’iiidu 

India (overlapping, but vaguely 500 A.ii. to 
I .‘SOO A. D.) and Mobammeilan India (be-.l 
in its later erav, the sixlccnth :mk 1 seven- 
tccrilh centuries). 

It has been India's characteristic ciTort, 
in many pericids. to combine elements from 
various M>urce 1 —-that is, to "syiieretise” 
in the religious ‘•ense, or adapt parts ol one 
leligion into anothei — sti ihat we find 
Hinduism slowly but surely creeping back 
into Buddhism, and the Mohammedan con¬ 
querors becoming gradually Hindtiised in a 
greater or lesser degree. T his is visible in 
architecluic and painting as well as in the 
doctrines that slowly evolved through all 
these centuries tif struggle, conquest and 
revolt. The visitor today, unless he is a 
specialist, is quite likely to fuse the forms 
in his mind and go away with ti rather hazy 
general Impiession, as of a world unimagin¬ 
ably ancient ami complicated but blended 
into one continuity which produced, in the 
end, the Indian Republic, a state and society 
of today. I do not mean that the Pallava 
Empire produced .Ttiwaharlal Nehru, or that 
the Taj Mahal has anylhing much to do 
with the new steel mills: such jumps are 
hard to lake What T do mean is that I 
feel, and believe most visitors feel, greater 
continuity of essence than used to be .gen¬ 
erally conceilcd. TTie days when you could 
dismiss the whole Indian past as ,i chaotic 
jumble of small slates warring throueh 
history with each other—without contin¬ 
uity or development—departed with the 
nineteenth century. 

So we go to Mahaballipuram, -is we go 
to the other srreat monuments, to refresh our 
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awe, so to speak, to keep that past alive in 
mind. This last spring when I went there 
it was for the third time in about eight 
years—that is, whenever I have been in 
Madras. (All tourists do the same.) It is 
ditlcrent cveiy time in some way, if ancient 
ruins may be said to change. A different 
light, perhaps (and a different you), combin¬ 
ing with some distinct improvements in 
maintenance and surroundings, give another 
impression from the time before. And this 
year my visit to the Pallava ruins took place 
just the day before 1 went out to the 
Integral Coach Factory at Perambur to one 
of the most spick-and-span modern factories 
I have ever seen anywhere. And on both 
of those evenings 1 discussed the things that 
arose in my mind with Rajaji. 

Rajaji, as all India calls him. is Chak- 
ravarti Rajagopalachari, a name which was 
mercifully shortened many decades ago into 
“C.R.” or usually just Rajaji. He is a sort 
of local monument in Madras; he says 
everybody makes the same rounds—they 
go to the temple ruins and then call on him. 
He was an old friend and associate of 
Gandhi's in the national struggle, became 
the first Governor-General of free India 
after Mountbatten’s departure, and at 
various times over a long period was res¬ 
ponsible for the government of his native 
city and state of Madras. A gentle, benev¬ 
olent and scholarly elder statesman, yes; 
but also a sharp mind and tongue upon 
occasion. Occasionally he emerges from his 
retirement to speak his mind on some 
subject, and when he does, he commands 
wide attention. The people in general tend 
to think of him as a member of Gandhi’s 
generation, the liberators, because he was 
involved in the movement from the very 
start; it was in his house in Madras that 
Gandhi had the curious experience, half 
asleep and half awake, in which he hit 
upon the idea of hartal (a day of staying 
at home to fast and pray) in protest against 
the British rule. suspension of 

activity, worked out more or less like a 
general strike and became a powerful 
weapon in the freedom movement from 
1921 onward (and very often without the 
religious overtones Gandhi gave it in his 
own mind). Rajaji actually was younger 
than Gandhi and older than Nehru; a decade 
separated him from them on both sides: 
during most of the twenty-five years of 
struggle for freedom they were so closely 
associated that such differences disappeared. 
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(They count most at the beginning and at 
the end, anyhow.) 

So, you arc the typical tourist in Madras, 
as Rajaji says, and you go to the city of 
ruined empire and then to the Integral 
Coach Factory, jumping about twelve cen¬ 
turies in time and aeons in thought; and 
then you go to sec Rajaji about it, and 
what is the rc.sult? J .shall try to tell about 
it without exaggerating the significance it 
has for me. 

On the drive back to Madras from 
Mahaballipuram 1 was bemused by what I 
had seen and not really taking much 
account for the landscape or the villages 
through which we passed. It is a two-hour 
drive and I had taken full account of the 
hot, still, flat land on the way up to the 
ruins. My companion, a government offic¬ 
ial, had run out of conversation, the sun 
was high, and uc may have slept. Suddenly 
in one of those villages the driver of the 
car stopped abruptly, turned around and 
said something in Tamil. My friend the 
official translated: “The driver thinks you 
might want to see a |X)t coming off the 
wheel. Just there, on the right. The potter 
has practically finished it.” 

And there it was, a medium-sized tallish 
pot twirling, twirling on the wheel, obeying 
the potter’s hands and feet, glistening and 
twirling in the deep shade of the grass roof, 
just such a thing as might have been seen 
in this same place four or five thousand 
years ago. As we watched the last revol¬ 
utions the potter judged the moment had 
come and separated the pot from the wheel 
with a deft, decisive movement of a thread 
held high. It was over in a moment, the 
pot was finished and set on one side, and 
the potter stopped for a moment to stare 
at us. He was a man of middle age or be¬ 
yond it and had probably done nothing in 
his life except make pots of this kind, the 
earthenware which is the commonest object 
in every Indian household. His skill was 
great, his time was his own, his earnings 
small, and—since the potter is a caste as 
well as a trade—^his ancestors before him 
had done exactly the same for generations 
without number. 

We went on in to Madras, of course, but 
my mind would not or could not get the 
potter out of it for another day or so. Old 
village industry, caste system, education— 
all those things which are the main strands 
of life in India—seemed to centre upon 
this potter and his life, what was to become 
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of his son, how the great changes of the After we had gone along for some further 
present decade are affecting him. After my distance I asked my engineer guide suddenly, 
first talk with Rajaji that evening, his slow "Was that man's lallicr a potter?” My friend 
and wise old voice with its curious reminis-' laughed and said he didn’t know, but that 
cenco here and there of Gandhi, his general it was perfectly possible, 

tone of being (at last) above the battle, “Do you want me to go back and ask 

combined perhaps with the influences of the him?” he inquired. 

surroundings—an old house in a sleepy, “No matter. 1 see that it’s quite possible, 
shady suburb—to make me feel that and whether that particular one is the son 
perhaps 1 was unduly thoughtful in matters of a potter or not doesn’t matter.” 
beyond my ken, and that the potter and his “It depends partly on how well he did 
India would greatly survive all the possible in school,” said the engineer. “It's also 
changes of the present lime. his own character and aptitudes. But we get 

The subject recurred the next day, just them from every kind of origin in the 

the same, and in a form which gave me villages. You’ll sec our training school later 

even less chance of getting it out of my and can get an idea.” 

mind. • 1 did sec the school, with its hundreds 

The Integral Coach Factory at Perambur of young men learning how to make tools, 
is as mtxiern as the year after next, witli or read blueprints, or any of the other ele- 
cquipment of power and precision from more ments of their craft, and talked to some of 
or less everywhere in Europe and America, them, too. There were Christians and 
with a staff of highly-trained engineers and Muslims among them, too, although in that 
a skilled labour force recruited in India but area the Hindus would naturally be in a big 
trained (mostly) in Switzerland. What it majority; and these Hindus were of all castes, 
makes is an all-steel third-class coach for They lived in modern dormitory quarters 
the Indian railways, lighter and stronger which, like everything else there, looked 
than any known before, all in one piece-— spanking new. But what struck me in the 
“integral”—and its production in three years school and was to strike me repeatedly in 
has gone beyond the targets set for it in others was the extraordinary neatness 
the Five Year Plan. 1 saw it in considerable of the arrangements with tools, books, etc., 
detail, both the parts and the whole, in the —everything in its place, each boy respon- 
company of an engineer trained in America, sible for keeping his own materials in order, 
but it would be absurd to pretend that 1 The entire establishment seemed far removed 
absorbed, or have retained, much technical in time and space from the nearby villages 
detail from the experience. What I have out of which, after all, its labour force 
kept in mind ever since, and even after chiefly came. 

seeing some other technological marvels of After the whole tour had ended my en- 
a high order, is that first impression of clean- gineer friend asked me to come up to the 
lincss, efficiency, the quality everything had director’s room for tea. This was in the 
of being spick-and-span and in apple-pie main building, a gleaming structure with a 
order as the integral coaches became more garden ablaze with flowers at its entrance, 
integral every moment, moving through the There I met six or eight executives and 
assembly lines and on out to the rails of engineers who drifted into the big room, with 
India. its big mahogany table, its air-conditioning 

There were workmen of great skill, natur- and leather chairs and silver cups won in 
ally, but what struck me more than the skills factory athletics, for all the world like the 
involved was. the degree and intensity of the same room in the most modern of American 
attention which must be ncccssaiy' at every factories. (It was probably German or Swiss 
moment, A welder working with a more than American, but such things usually 
flame at fifteen hundred degrees of tern- do seem American to us because we saw 
perature cannot let his mind wander a them first at home.) 

moment (whereas the potter can). All the engineers T met at Perambur 

We had some talk with a few such skilled were Indians, by the way, although there 
workers, one welder in particular who had still were five or six of the Swiss technicians 
been trained in Switzerland. He was from left in the works. We fell into talk about 
a village in the Madras neighbourhood and the coach factory and its brief history, its 
had been chosen for training from his rapid rise in production, its future. Some- 
school, after passing certain examinations, how or other, because he was still in my 
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mind, I spoke of the potter 1 had seen linish- 
ing a wheel the day before. 

“He might be a little bewildered here,” 
1 suggested. 

“You will see such contrasts everywhere 
in India,” the director said. “It is our stage 
of development.” 

“The potter doesn't work as hard as our 
people do,” one of the engineers said. “He 
can think, you know, while he's working. 
He can sing a song. Perhaps he is a little 
freer.” 

“He iTiak.s .1 giKKi deal less money than 
his son, providing his son is that welder 
you saw dowrtstairs.” said my engineer 
friend, the one who had accompanied me 
through the works. He laughed and added, 
“Isn't that the main consideration?” 

“I wonder if it is?” said another executive. 
“He might be better and happier than his 
son—we can’t really be sure of that. The 
little he makes may go further. He spends 
less. He isn’t attracted to the city and the 
bright lights as his son is.” 

And so it went; the young engineers— 
several of whom had studied in America, two 
of whom had worked in the Baldwin Loco¬ 
motive Factory—took hold of the notion 
and tlircw it about in the air, assuming easily 
(as I did) that the welder I had seen down¬ 
stairs might be the son of tiie potter I had 
watched in the village, and thus a social 
phenomenon. They were not at all anxious 
io transform the whole of India into a 
factory, and one or two of them very 
seriously pointed out that the best way to 
avoid the evils of the factory system was by 
careful planning, such as had taken pleicc 
here. They were imbued, most of them, 
with Gandhi's famili.ir idea that industriali¬ 
sation could be accoinp!i‘-hed without ex¬ 
ploitation, without shuns or overcrow'ding or 
inroads on the health of the workers—and 
of course, in these surroundiniis. they proved 
their point by everything I had seen thru 
day. I left them with the feeling that if 
they represented the future or even part of 
it, the future was in eood hands; and still 
I could not get the potter out of my head. 


Wc drove back to Madras with all possible 
speed in the evening heal and I was a few 
minutes late for my appointment with Raiaji 
in his quiet suburb. (The name of that 
suburb is Thyaga Raja Nagar.) As on the 
preceding evening, we were left alone for a 
long talk. My distinguished friend, if I may 


so call him, was in the same elegiac mood, 
to start with, as on the evening before when 
we had talked about Gandhi and the vanity 
of human wishes. He had told me the 
contemporary India, that of this momeni, 
did not represent what he and Gandhi and 
all the countless others had borne in mind for 
all the years of their struggle; power and 
place and position, he seemed to feel, had 
corrupted the patriots; the reality was tar 
from the ideal. This vein of talk (which had 
caused me to write in my notebook the night 
before, “11 all makes me feel sad”) was soon 
abandoned w’hen I put before him my various 
questions and supfKxsitions about liie potter 
and welder. He caught fire and began to 
talk with animation as he got into the sub¬ 
ject, years or even decades dropping oil' him 
as he developed his theme. 1 to*.;k no notes 
but oITer this as a fair paraplirasc of what he 
had to say: 

“Industrialisation has bect)tne a slogan 
and a fetish, a kind v>f obsession, regarded 
as a good thing in itsell no maittr what dis 
location it may bring to the country at large. 
The life of India is still in the villages, and 
you may see the broad, general standard ol 
living, which is very low, in the villages only. 
'Fhe potter’s son. after going to school and 
being lircd with ambition, wants to leave 
the village; he wants to get into an industrial 
.school, to be ;t w'elder and earn a great deal 
more money than his fatlier did Supposing 
he is the only son fn many cases he may 
even fail as a welder, have no aptitude for 
it, but he will not then return to the village, 
which is therefore, for the first time in 
centuries, without a potter. If in this di.s- 
location you were able to bring up the whole 
level of standards, so that it doesn’t matter 
whether the villagers have pots or not, it 
would be dilferent; but the fact is that the 
villagers can’t afford modern industrial 
products and even the pot itself is going up 
in price all the time. If having more welders 
means having fewer potters, it is not pro¬ 
gress but dislocation. I would never push 
the rale of industrialisation, or even encour¬ 
age the villager to go to the city or factory, 
in this stage <tf India’s evolution. There is 
loo much suddenness in it all, not enough 
preparation.” 

This is not only a paraphrase but a sum¬ 
mary, since the talk was quite a long 
one. I gathered that Rajaji’s dislike of 
industrialisation was at least partly tempera¬ 
mental—a natural dislike—and as such was 
akin to Gandhi’s. However, Gandhi had in- 
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timately seen and strongly deplored the 
factory slums of Europe, whereas Rajaji 
had never been outside of India and could 
not possibly maintain, on the limited expe¬ 
rience of industrialisation India has known 
up to the present, that tlie slum, poverty 
and disease were its inevitable result. Indeed 
the greatest Indian industrial plant of pre- 
indcpendence days, the l ata steel mills and 
connected works at Jamshedpur, was an 
early model of enlightened paternalism and 
could have given lessons in mrmy respects to 
the “advanced” industrial countries. Rajuji’s 
argument, so far as 1 could follow it, con¬ 
cerned certain social and economic disloca¬ 
tions between village and city, between old- 
established caste guilds and the factory 
system, which could, as he said, upset or 
diminish the old virtues without adequately 
sab*-tituting new ones. This assu.nied that 
industrialisation was going to be undertaken 
on a vast scale, which, under present con¬ 
ditions, seemed to me doubtful. 

J had no question in my own mind that 
the workers 1 had seen in Perambur, with 
their fixed cash wages and bonuses, with 
tlieii moilel houses ami schools, were belter 
oPf than their relatives in the villages wJiere 
they originated. The only question was 
whether they were happier, and wliether old 
and new could exist together without multi¬ 
plying the discontents. Rajaji's answer was 
clear: the village is still India, die Five Year 
Plan and all other schemes for industry are 
rash and precipitate, and grave social dis¬ 
content and disorder arc inevitable. ' 

I had not gone there to argue with an 
eminent patriot whom I so greatly respected. 
Therefore I was glad to get his views with¬ 
out opposing them, although in truth I have 
never been able to see how' a vast agricul¬ 
tural country much afflicted by climate and 
topography could combat poverty without 
industrialisation. In Rajaji’s view when 
the potter’s son becomes a welder the village 
then has no pots, and since it cannot afford 
tin and alupiinium vessels, and since the 
price of earthenware pots must then go up, 
the net result in the village is more poverty 
rather than less. 

He fixed the price of a pot in the village, 
such a common pot as I had seen, at four 
annas, and no doubt that was its price the 
last time he inquired. I learned afterward 
that the price paid to the potter at the present 
moment is generally twice as much—eight 
annas instead of four—which would seem 
to support his thesis that the present pro¬ 
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grammes are driving prices up for the very 
poor. 

Jn all such talk in India 1 had to make 
an effort not to compare prices or wages witn 
those prevailing in my own country because 
such comparisons are worthless. The truth 
of the matter is that I was appalled at 
Perambur by one thing, the low wage 
scales (by my own standards) of skilled 
workers. 1 had to make a serious effort, 
then and afterward, to realise the con¬ 
ditions which make this wage scale fair and 
even good. A welder make«. with cash 
wages fixed on a uniform basis, and count¬ 
ing in his bonuses, some huntired and twenty 
rupees a month. He can have a company 
house at a very low rent if he wishes, ten 
rupees a month or less in most places, and 
his transportation to and from the factory is 
free; he has free medical attention, schools, 
recreation centres and olher benefits which 
certainly bring his real earnings up to much 
more than their cash value. 

But even the potter in the village, although 
liis earnings may be tiny in the eyes of 
foreigners, has compensations of another 
kind. Under the Hindu family system, it 
is more than probable that be shares in 
some plot of land and its produce. This 
complicated system, old by perhaps fifteen 
centuries or more, rules the villages of India 
and makes standards of cash earnings almost 
inapplicable. 1 do not say that Hindu 
villagers, especially the young, do not want 
cash w'hen they can get it: they certainly 
do; but the fact is that they can get along 
with far less of it than Western minds would 
ordinarily consider possible 

Visitors to India, especially those who 
make brief visits, would maintain that Indian 
prices were on the international scale or 
close to it. This is true of the big hotels 
and of shops dealing in imported objects or 
materials. At limes these prices may be 
above the international or dollar level. But 
if you ever have to have a kxise heel lacked 
on to a shoe, for example, you will find that 
the price of this service, which depends on 
a craftsman, is far below what it wi>uld be 
elsewhere—even in Delhi, and even allowing 
for bribes, commissions or exaggerations on 
the part of the hotel servant who takes the 
shoe out to be mended. The servant goes 
to a relative, if he happens to belong to a 
leather-working family (that is, Muslims, 
untouchables, Christians and certain others 
outside the caste system), and the small sum 
you actually pay may be either subdivided 
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or go into a family pool; that is not for you has even scratched the surface of the village 
to inquire. What you do inevitably observe problems. He sees a good many Potemkin 
is that for such work as can be done by villages, so to speak, in the model establish- 
hand without the intervention of a machine ments which are shown to foreigners. When 
or a shop you may, indeed, pay much more these talks took place he was genuinely 
than an Indian would, but it will still be disturbed over the language policy which 
minimal by world standards. favours a gradual introduction of Hindi as 

Even the most casual visitor on the the successor to English in government 
briefest tour must have observed the gap services, legislatures and courts. Naturally 
between foreigners’ prices, as paid chiefly he speaks for his own South Indian people, 
in hotels, city shops and the like, and for but although his views are not welcome in 
imported goods, and Indian prices. If you New Delhi, 1 have met almost countless 
are content with Indian soap—Tata makes persons who agree with him — even, 
a number of good ones—you pay a great actually, among native-born North Indians 
deal less than you do for the standard, but to whom Hindi is the mother tongue, 
ordinary, brands of Europe and America.' Rajaji is, after ail, a Madrassi Brahmin, 
In short, the foreign visitor pays the prices . and the Madrassi Brahmins have flllcd the 
of the rich, which arc more or less inter- government services for a century. Their 
national—the rich Indians pay the same, of command of English, which has always been 
coiurse—but this has little or nothing to do well-taught and learned in Madras, has been 
with Ae immense mass of Indians living in one of their most valued accomplishments, 
the villages and on the land. They grow up speaking Tamil—as other 

[ digressed so far because in this last talk southerners in other provinces speak Telugu, 
wiA Rajaji we spoke a good deal about or Malayalam, or Kanarese—and to this 
prices and wages, and it would be more mother tongue they add English as the lan- 
or less incomprehensible if this cannot be guage of instruction in school after the 
understood in Indian terms, with regard to earlier years. 

all the surrounding circumstances. What Rajaji said, restricting himself to 

Rajaji’s conclusions are not at all mine, his own city and province, was that if 
but they are based on far greater experience Hindi is added to English, as would have 
and k^wledge, of course. I think the to be the case for many decades, the mind 
general excitement set up by discussion, in of the growing boy will be so cluttered with 
which he obviously revels, may have caused dissimilar languages that he can learn 
him to overstate his case a bit, but he scarcely anything ^se. To pass government 
ended by saying that unless or until the examinations in two foreign languages would 
government can supply aluminium or tin not merely double the task but make it ten 
utensils at prices the villager can pay, no times more difficult. And government ser- 
potter’s son should be encouraged to leave vice is today, more than ever t^orc, vir- 
his caste, his village and his inherited task, tually the only career open to middle-class 
Such a degree of industrialisation as that— boys in India. 

the substitution of factory-made utensils for Rajaji points out with acumen and humour 
earthenware—is utterly impossible for a that Ae southern languages are so different 
long time to come, and Rajaji was well from the northern that they actually bear no 
aware of it when he made the statement, relation: they have no common roots at all. 
He was merely pointing up, emphasising, and Hindi is a language of Sanskrit origin; 
reducing to the absurd, the conflicts he per- Tamil and Telugu have nothing in com- 
ceives in the present programme. mon with it. The teeming soi^th (like the 

Some of his other criticisms of Indian teeming province of Bengal!) has enough 
policy were touched upon during these two crosses to bear, he seems to say, without 
conversations, of course. He dislikes all adding a new foreign language. In sum, says 
expenditure for military purposes and would he, English has been immensely useful to 
not be averse to unilateral disarmament for India, it is the only language all India 
his own or any other cmintiy. He deplores possesses for communication between 
corruption, office-seeking and dishonesty of regions, and it would be far simpler and 
any kind, as does everybody else in India better for India to retain English as a 
who ever spoke to me. He does not believe national language superimposed upon the 
the programme of village improvement, existing region^ structures (the Tamil, 
known as the National Extension Service, Telugu, etc., in the south, the Hindustani- 
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Urdu and Bengali in the north). The 
remedy is not to impose a new national 
lai^uage but to increase and improve the 
existing knowledge o£ English. 

On such a question no foreigner can have 
a really valid opinion because whatever it 
is, it will be intellectual only: the deep 
emotions aroused by regional languages are 
not felt by us, and therefore not under¬ 
stood. Language is a basic thing. As Stalin 
ruled, 1 think quite correctly, in his con¬ 
clusion to the famous linguistics debate in 
the Soviet Union, language is at the base of 
human society and is not a part of its 
superstructure. As a basic element it in¬ 
volves the subconscious and the unconscious, 
an emotional licld in which the intellect is ‘ 
not of .much use. 

My views of the language question, there¬ 
fore, arc not worth giving, i understand 
the practical arguments on both sides but 
their emotional content is beyond me. 
What I can say, however, is that many 
persons in India agree with Rajaji in the 
matter, and so long as this remains true it 
seems most unlikely that English will be 
driven out, or Hindi substituted, as the 
means of communication between regions. 
As Rajaji says, English is *‘a window on the 
world”, and the difficulties involved in put¬ 
ting all learned works (scientific, legal, 
technological) into Hindi would be endless: 
therefore, in practice, whatever extra heat 
may be generated in the debate, it seems 
fairly sure that English will remain .for a 
long time to come. 

These are the principal elements, let us 
say, or a sununary of them, in which Rajaji 
is at variance with the ruling tendencies in 
contemporary India. It is worth taking 
them into account because in every case he 
takes the unpopular side, voices the un¬ 
popular opinion. I have heard political 
arguments almost constantly since ray first 
visit to India, and they are most common 
in New Delhi, but they tend to concern 
persons rather than policies. They also 
contain a great deal of the backwash of 
current events, involving “what really 
happened” in this or that recent episode; 
they are like political discussion in most 
capitals, partly sheer gossip. 

With Rajaji in those two Madras evenings 
there was not a scrap of triviality: he gave 
his views without even naming persons. He 
was partly musing aloud (some of these 
things were made the substance of a public 
address he made weeks later in Calcutta) 
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and partly whetting his mind on whatever 
stones of observation 1 could put before 
him. As Gandhi's old friend and lieutenant 
he has a special status, and perhaps for 
this reason alone can go so far in criti¬ 
cising tlic prevailing climate of thougiit in 
India. Among the ranks of the Congress 
Party faitliful, all of them Gandhi’s follow¬ 
ers, you may find disagreement on specific 
questions, but only Rajaji seems to have a 
fundamental dislike for, or disappoiiumenl 
in, the main lines of contemporary policy. 
In all tliese grave matters, industrialisation, 
defence and disarmament, the language 
question, the work among the villagers, he 
is saddened by what he regards as enor 
and falsehood. 

Now, to tell the truth, 1 could not be 
sure of how much in this sadness or dis¬ 
appointment came from age and inevitable 
disillusionment. When he said quite plain¬ 
ly that it was not for this (contemporary 
India) that his generation had struggled so 
hard, I asked him if he were not, essen¬ 
tially, complaining of the vanity of human 
wishes. He acknowledged that it was partly 
true. 

“But only partly,” he went on. “It is 
true that we all hope too much and we axe 
all disappointed. But in these matters there 
were other choices — other things could 
have been done.” 

In other words, he is reconciled to the 
fact that every great movement of an ideal¬ 
istic nature aims too high and must be dis¬ 
appointed in the realities which come after 
success. But he also thinks that in India 
much that has gone wrong could have been 
put right. Strangely enou^, he was regard¬ 
ed for thirty years and more as one of the 
most practical politicians in India. “Subtle 
and astute,” Frank Moraes calls him in his 
Jawakarlal Nehru, a Biography. And yet 
today Rajaji, in his yearning after a home- 
spun and disarmed society, a sort of 
Gandhian abstraction, seems to have left 
everything practical behind him. 

It is good, nevertheless, that such voices 
can be heard. They instigate thought and 
evoke questions. I could not myself easily 
raagine the Platonic society or state he has 
in mind: it would be too good for this 
world, as it seems to me. But that he can 
see it and speak for it, under the prevail¬ 
ing conditions, seems to me good who¬ 
ever listens—and even if nobody seems 
to listen there must be somewhere an 
echo. 
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As I went on with niy journey among 
potters and welders, all over the vast coun- 
tiy, trying to piece together an intelligible 
concept of India today, there were not 
many occasions where fundamental dissent 
could be heard, bnthusiasm in all the new 
plants and projects, the great new dams and 
steel mills, the establishments for scientihe 
research, is very high, i found it frankest 
and most inspiring among the young tech¬ 
nicians, engineers and the like, but it • 
reaches into the directorship, too—men in 
their fifties w'ho arc seeing achieved, in 
actual lact, a transformation they could not 
have expected in their own lifetimes. Most 
of these people, young or middle-aged, arc 
far too busy to indulge in abstract argument 
anyhow. An eminent research chemist, 
thoughtful and deliberate in speech, said to 
me at the end of a long talk; “We are 
taking the only way there is to take. No 
either course is possible for India.” This 
.seemed to be the view of mature, highly- 
trained specialists all over the country who 
were involved in the Five Year Plan or 
associated schemes of development. It is 
worth mentioning that I believe I never 
found a Communist among them, although, 
in the nature of things, there must be a few. 

What is this “only possible course 
for India”'^ It is planned development 
under state ownership and control, but 
without the sacrifice of either freedom or 
democracy. 

Up until a very recent period the thing 
itself has been regarded as impossible. 
Economic theory may have allowed for it, 
but economic practice certainly never yet 
has confirmed it. We hud on the one side 
those who believed industrialisation, mod¬ 
ernisation, development in general, depend¬ 
ed upon the free flow of private capital and 
enterprise. Wc had on the other die theory 
of the omnipotent state, which alone could 
plan and execute such vast schemes by 
total control of all persons and all pro¬ 
perty. What India is trying to do and is 
in fact already doing is wholly new and so 
far unique in the world, a combination of 
the two. 

Jawaharlal Nehru is the chief originator 
of the great experiment, although he had the 


assistance of the best specialists in the 
country. He started with the premise that 
the new government of united, independent 
India must make an attack upon the central 
problem, which was poverty. Not to do so 
would have been a betrayal of the many 
millions who struggled so long to set India 
free, lo attack poverty on such a scale 
demanded a cohercni plan and a capital 
investment which, in such a country, only 
the central and state governments couki 
possibly provide. 

The new goveninicnl, Nehru most of all. 
were firmly vowed tci freedom and democ¬ 
racy. In their thirty years' war against 
British imperialism they had talked fur more 
about freedom than about poverty, far more 
about democracy than about economic 
planning. I'he British themselves had 
sponsored a good deal of cconornie 
planning in the last part of their tenure in 
India, and it is always well to remember 
that some important elements in the two 
Five Year Plans were started by them. It 
was necessary for the new India to move 
decisively into large-scale development, but 
it was equally necessary to do so without 
upsetting the rule of law, the democratic 
structure of legislatures, the freedom of the 
citizen. The Re|>ublic of India came into 
being in response to a demand for more 
freedom, not less. 

I’hus the two main lines of development 
in the first decade were imposed by the 
historic conditions. There had to be a 
determined attack on poverty by means ol 
economic planning, which could only come 
from the state structure (central and pro¬ 
vincial); and it had to be done in freedom, 
with all the llexibility and caution and per¬ 
suasion which that involves.. Any abrupt 
exaggeration of slate powers would have 
been dangerous to stability; any relaxation 
in pursuit of the aim would have impaired 
the faith of the masses. 

That is why the planned economy in a 
free society is “the only possible course for 
India”. The historic conditions made it 
so. But once this necessity is acknowledged 
there opens up a field of activity in which 
the possibilities of experiment, improvis¬ 
ation and even sheer invention arc large. Tn- 
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a tactical sense, you make it up as you 
go along; you learn by doing; if you can¬ 
not get over a difficulty you must go around 
it. In this effort in both the Five Year 
Plans, and especially in the second of them, 
the fertile brain and indomitable spirit of 
Jawahurlal Nehru have been of the utmost 
value to the scientists, engineers and other 
si'KJcialists who do the field work. They 
have needed constant support from New 
Delhi, not only in funds and authority, but 
also in the incessant day-by-day grind of 
administrative decisions. This support they 
have received in full. Many times I heard 
the same words from plant managers or the 
directors of scientific institutes: thcii best 
friend, the best friend of the whole Five 
Year Plan in its struggle for life, has been 
the Prime Minister. 

It should therefore be plain that the 
views of Rajaji are not at all those of Mr. 
Nehru. They arc the views of one eminent 
citizen, but I could not find them cehoed 
on any scale through the country, unless it 
be on the language issue. So far as indus¬ 
trialisation is concerned. India seems to 
want more of it rather than less, and on 
the question of military defence there is not 
much difference of opinion. The most vocal 
opposition to Nehru's covernment come.s, 
of course, from the Communists, whose 
principal complaints have to do with big 
business, the “vested interests”, and various 
accusations of moneymaking in govern¬ 
ment. They do not oppose industrialisation, 
but they want a more thoroughgoing scheme 
of stale ownership and control. When I 
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My journeys into the Five Year Plan 
touched upon numerous establishments oL 
older date, such as the silk manufactories 
of the state qf Mysore or the cotton mills 
of Tata in Bombay. Private industry did 
exist in India under British rule and con¬ 
tinues today, although its efforts are now 
counted into the total of the Plan. There 
are scientific institutions of earlier date, 
too, and some of them admirable, such as 
the Indian Institute founded by Tata at 
Bangalore. Even in the great water-control 
systems, whereby the rivers are harnessed 
for irrigation and power and floods are 
reduced, there were conspicuous beginnings 
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have listened to them in parliament, or 
have read their press, it has seemed to me 
that they attacked persons, or episodes, or 
incidents, rather than principles. In their 
present phase, while they were trying to 
make a go of local state government in one 
of the new provinces -— Kerala — the 
Communists did not show their hand 
plainly. 7'hey oppose for the sake of 
opposing, but they seldom declare or even 
acknowledge their fundamental aims. We 
know that they must fundamentally want 
nothing else than absolute power in all 
India, with the creation of a Soviet stale 
as its instrument, but this is not what they 
say. When they speak, it is ot lesser things 
• —and most of all they are in the central 
parliament to obstruct at every turn, to 
make up in noise what they lack in numbers. 

So we may justifiably say that there is 
no real opposition in India on the great 
questions of policy. The Socialist Paily, 
divided into two parts, has grown weaker 
rather than stronger during the years of 
independence. Up until the 1957 elections, 
which put a Communist stale government 
in power on the Malabar Coast (the new 
stale of Kerala), the C’ongress Party's 
maji>rities evcrvwhcre were so great that, as 
Mr. Nehru himself has said, “We were 
becoming almost monolithic.” There are 
signs that this state of affairs may not en¬ 
dure, but so far the central government is 
securely in Congress Party hands. It is not 
likely to be otherwise so long as Mr. 
Nehru commands the immense popular 
support which is always his for the asking. 


under the British: the wonderful dam at 
Hirakud (Orissa), was fully planned before 
independence. 

It is only natural, however, that the new 
projects, plants and dams should arouse the 
keenest interest in most visitors because 
they are the fruits of freedom. In them¬ 
selves they arc often so tremendous that 
they inspire something of the awe one feels 
before the monuments of the ancient 
empires. Such a one is the vast Bhakra- 
Nangal dam in the Punjab, a towering 
structure yet unfinished, or .some of the 
river diversions which are undertaken in the 
south. It might be useful to make a list 
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of the principal ente^rises which 1 was able 
to visit in some detail last spring. The mere 
list itself, although it may be geographically 
unfamiliar, indicates the variety and extent 
of the effort being made under the second 
Five Year Plan. To wit: 

Integral Coach Factpry at Perambur, 
near Madras — an impressive achievement 
already discussed. 

Gandhigrum outside of Madura: a train¬ 
ing school for workers in village industries, 
social education, home economics, care of 
children, etc., etc. — a big, lively and in¬ 
spiring institute for boys and girls who will 
go into the villages. 

Cochin Harbour (Kerala): the channel to 
the open sea is four miles long in a straight • 
line from the land-locked harbour, an ex¬ 
cellent one which must be more or less 
unique in form.. It requires constant dredg¬ 
ing, of course, and a great deal of work is 
in progress. 

Cochin Naval Station: to my untutored 
eye it seemed as modern as anything I’ve 
seen, especially in electronics. 

Bang^ore (Mysore) is a thriving indus¬ 
trial city where there are many factories, 
old and new. I visited the Bharat Electron¬ 
ics Factory, which was brought into being 
under French technical advisors; the 
Hindustan Aircraft Factory (originally 
American), which makes trainers and 
fighters and repairs bombers; Hindustan 
Telephone Factory, the Machine 
Tool Factory (German technicians), the 
Indian Institute of Science (Tata), and other 
establishments with their attached social 
services and housing. According to my 
diary what constantly impressed me in all 
of these plants was the apprentices — those 
learner-candidates whom I had first seen at 
Perambur, so serious and so unbelievably 
careful of their equipment. The plants in 
Bangalore are of different origins and dates; 
the newest are the electronics, telephone 
and machine tool factories (all Five Year 
Plan); and of all the new works it may be 
seen by the cornerstone that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was there. He must have laid more 
cornerstones than anybody of this age. 

Krishnaraja Sagar is a wonderful big dam 
with an illuminated garden at its base and 
an excellent hotel alongside: it is one of 
the early dams of India (completed 1913) 
and thus has nothing to do with the Five 
Year Plan except to be, of course, integrated 
into it. It was built by the old Maharajah 
of Mysore, grandfather of the present 


prince, renowned like most of his famUy 
for public beneficence. 

Central Food Technological Research 
Institute (Mysore City), where an amazing 
work goes on for the development of new 
sources of food, prevention of contamin¬ 
ation or waste of food, or new combinations 
of food values; a number of the specialists 
had been trained in America; and 1 tasted 
a new “synthetic rice”, so-caUed, a food on 
a wheat basis which tastes something like 
rice when prepared. 

Himayar Sagar (near Hyderabad), a 
training center for block development 
workers, those who go into the villages to 
teach and serve; it was a good one, one of 
the four in India, and 1 was delisted to 
see that the library contained a fair number 
of books which had been presented by the 
United States Information Service (works of 
popular education in paperbacks). 

Aarcy Milk ('olony (near Bombay— 
opened 1949) which has thirty units of 
roughly five hundred cattle each, now sup¬ 
plying half of Bombay’s milk needs: ultra¬ 
modern, sanitary, scientific. The problem 
of the cattle and the milk seems to be on 
a fair way to solution in Bombay city. 

Bombay city itself contains a considerable 
number of plants and factories, old and new, 
which together make up its contribution 
to the Five Year Plans. Tltese include the 
Stanvac Oil Refinery (1954) and the Atomic 
Reactor, a one-megaton job almost entirely 
produced on the spot—and these two are 
modernity itself—along with the older 
Tata mills and many others; the Cancer 
Research Institute (in conjunction with the 
Tata hospital) fascinated me above all by 
some investigations of heredity in the caste 
system; the celebrated HalTkine Institute, 
for immunology, produces serums and 
vaccines of all sorts, including the best one 
known for snake bite. Mordecai Haffkine, 
a Russian .lew who was a pupil of Pasteur, 
came to Bombay in the great plague of 
1896 and has undoubtedly le(t an enduring 
monument. At present the plague is vir¬ 
tually unknown in Bombay and cholera is 
very rare—which cannot be said of the 
other great port, Calcutta. 

Poona has the National Defence \cademy, 
in which Army, Navy and Air Force cadets 
are trained together, and two great scientific 
institutions in its immediate neighbourhood 
— the Central Water and Power Research 
Station and the Chemical Research Institute. 
In the Water and Power Station, models to 
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scale are made of every problem brought 
to them — the Bombay Harbour, for ex¬ 
ample, which needs dredging and enlarge¬ 
ment, or the river systems around Calcutta. 
Upon these models, which are accurate in 
every detail including tides, currents and 
silting, can be seen the actual behaviour of 
rivers, ports and harbours, so that the en¬ 
gineers charged with their improvement 
can draw plans, llie huge Chemical 
Research Institute, where chemistry is put 
to work to aid in production, was no less 
marvelous to me, although somewhat harder 
to understand. 

The Damodar Valley Corporation and 
the works undertaken in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood are obviously dear to the planners’ 
in general and represent a heavy invest¬ 
ment. There are big dams at Konar, 
Tilaiya and Maithon on the Barada River, 
the huge Maithon dam (1957) being the 
latest; there is a big Thermal Power Plant 
at Bokaro; there are model factory towns 
at Sindri and Chittaranjan in this general 
region. Dust and a touch of fever made it 
difficult for me, but I retain vivid impres¬ 
sions of the fertilizer factory at Sindri 
(ammonium sulphate from local coke and 
Rajasthan gypsum) and the locomotive 
works at Chittaranjan. 

The new steel mills at Durgapur (English 
under contract), Rourkela (German under 
contract) and Bhilai (Russian under con¬ 
tract) will soon be in production and con¬ 
stitute a separate element in the Five Year 
Plan. They are really quite extraordinary, 
whole cities evoked from the dusty plain. 
The plants arc designed and partly manu¬ 
factured in the countries of origin, and the 
contractors bring ready-made pieces to 
India to be fitted together by (chiefly) 
Indian v/orkers. The German-built plant is 
perhaps furthest along, although the Russian 
one at Bhilai is well-advanced, too. Durga¬ 
pur, the English one, is the newest and 
therefore least advanced. It was obvious 
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that all the engineers and technicians em¬ 
ployed in these projects had brought their 
tastes with them; the food at the hostel in 
Bhilai, where two hundred Russians are 
employed, was strongly Russified, although 
all the cooks and boys were Indians. The 
product of these three plants will reach six 
million metric tons in a relatively short 
space of time, it is said, and each is to some 
degree specialised so that their efforts will 
complement one another. 

If wo add the great dam at Hirakud (the 
oldest in this north-eastern area, and the 
longest in the world) and the other at 
Bhakra-Nangal in the northwest, the high¬ 
est in the world, wc have something like a 
prospectus of the Five Year Plan as it has 
so far gone. You will see that old and new 
are combined in the general view, as they 
are combined in the calculations of the 
Planning Commission. Each has its fixed 
dates for completion, targets for production 
and special contribution to make. No doubt 
it is true that the economy of India remains 
based upon the village, the small agricul¬ 
tural village, and must be so for a long 
time to come, but it is also true that re¬ 
markable advances have been made in in¬ 
dustrial construction, flood control, irriga¬ 
tion and power. In this list, which includes 
only the principal establishments I was able 
to visit, there is no mention of numerous 
other projects (such as river diversions 
of considerable magnitude in the southern 
mountains) which I saw only in the form 
of models. Such as it is, and in most sum¬ 
mary form, the list may give an idea of 
the extent of the effort now being made 
toward development. We can have no diffi¬ 
culty imagining the fructifying influences of 
irrigation, for instance, in those half-desert 
regions of Rajasthan and other dusty wastes 
where the need has always been for water 
—water which is withheld from India, by 
nature itself, for all but a few weeks of the 
year during the monsoon. 


4 

For here we come back to the principal may be copious or stingy; it may be too 
consideration, which is that nature itself has much for the crops; it may not be enough, 
been harsh to India. That implacable geo- The hundreds of millions who live by 
grapher. Sir Halford Mackinder, used to say agriculture have always been dependent 
that India was “governed by the monsoon”, upon it, and with them the food supply of 
and this must remain true for a long time, the country. For the rest of the year there 
The rain that forms in the summer clouds is no rain. The dust invades, takes over; 
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the desert ureas grow larger; land passes out 
of cultivation. 

Again and again, as you drive through 
the flat dust-haze ol the limitless plains, 
perhaps with a big handkerchief lied across 
your nose, you are forced back into the 
same reflection. Nature has been a cruel 
stepmother to this country. (*•(> vraiment 
mardtre nature:!" said Ronsard.) Defores¬ 
tation, ages ago, may not have been nature’s 
work entirely, but since then there has 
seemed very little man could do to over¬ 
come the relentless harshness of the seasons. 
The temperatures recorded in my diary for 
last March and April look difficult to credit 
in another climate, day alter day the 
Fahrenheit rccordiniis were 104, lOK or 

no. 

This is in an industrial area where a stein 
effort is being made—in the Damodar 
Valley, for instance—and where work 
must go on whatever happens. In such a 
climate disease is far more of a problem 
than in more moderate regions, and here, 
too, a great struggle is taking place. One 
of the most encouraging results has been 
obtained with malaria, which was the 
scourge of many years until very recently. 
By drainage and the destruction of swamps, 
by chemicals and by the treatment of disease 
once it has declared itself, much has been 
done in these past ten years to make life 
more bearable. 

It is still true that nature is harsh. It 
costs more in human energy to go out into 
these plains and evoke new cities, new 
sources of wealth, than it w'ould cost in most 
other countries. More and more irrigation, 
more tree planting, more vegetation, will in 
time make a difference, but the time is not 
yet. Jn model town like Chitlaranjan, the 
locomotive center, trees have been planted 
everywhere; it will be another decade before 
they begin to deflect or modify the blaze of 
the sun. 

And as for water itself, of course the 
amounts available for irrIgj*ion and power 
do not ctimparc with those in temperate 
zones. An engineer at Hirakud, who had 
travelled in Europe and America, talked to 
mo rather sadly one night after dinner about 
this very thing. He had been to Niagara and 
the region of the Great I.akcs, where the 
amount of water at the dis{x»sal of his fellow 
engineers in one year is vastly greater than 
it can ever be in India. He was not at all 
despondent—indeed he had great faith in the 
new projects and what they would do for 
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the country—but he pointed out that the 
disparity in natural endowment made every 
achievement in India more precarious and 
hard-bought than in my own country. 

So it is with coal and iron—both arc of 
low grade even in those districts where they 
are relatively abundant; petroleum has not 
yet shown itself; aside from the radioactive 
sands of Malabar, nothing new has been 
discovered in recent years to add to the 
sparse resources of the country. The whole 
effort to seek new sources of wealth in in¬ 
dustry, however necessary it may be, is a 
dire struggle, uphill all the way. So mucii 
of what is fundamentally necessary must be 
purchased in foreign countries that the 
' demand for foreign currency incessantly 
grows with the very development it feeds. 
The amount required to complete work al¬ 
ready started under the Five Year Plan (up 
to 1960) was being estimated at an extra 
billion dollars when I left India and the sum 
has since risen. This is exclusive of the 
amounts already made available in dollars 
and other foreign currencies before the past 
summer. 

These arc some of the obstacles. Without 
being an economist or lechnuiogist of any 
kind, a visitor who secs as much as I did 
of the work undertaken must be simul¬ 
taneously encouraged and anxious, rincour- 
aged because the human contribution is so 
great and has already done so much — 
anxious because the difficulties ahead seem 
so seripns. The essential supply of foreign 
currency may be found, and at present it 
seems that it will be, but the enmity of nature 
is something nobody can correctly esiimatc 
or foresee. 

Mr. Nehru once said to nc, “One bad 
harvest is bad luck and two are far worse. 
Three bad harvests in a row arc beyond 
any normal computation of bad luck, and 
yet it happened." 

This, of course, is the basic misfortune: 
food supply fur the population is always 
precarious. Reserves are extremely limited 
—two or three months away from famine 
in many areas—and too much water, or not 
enough, can ruin any harvest. Flood is an 
ever-present peri! in one sea.son and drought 
in another. The great dams which one day 
may control the floods and distribute the 
water do not yet reach a large enough part 
of the whole country to save the land mass 
from these di.sastrous natural fluctuations. It 
is true that food production in a normal 
year is higher now than ever before, but 
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the population also has grown rapidly—an 
increment of some lour million a year. Birth 
control, officially approved now by tlie 
central government, seems to have made 
little progress outside those well-to-do classes 
(mostly city dwellers) who take to it in ail 
societies. 

All these things put together make the 
problem ol progress and poverty far moic 
acute in India than in other great countries. 
The natural resources of the Soviet Union 
and of the United States are both incompar¬ 
ably greater; China alone, of the largest 
countries, may be a comparable case, but 
under its present regime we arc not allowed 
to know much about it, so the comparison 
cannot be carried out in any detail. What 
is obvious is that India's way, the planned 
development inside a free society, is very 
much a test case, very much under the ob¬ 
servation of all Asia. Since India is a free 
country and anybody who wishes to do so 
may sec what he likes there, our informa¬ 
tion on its successes and occasional failures 
is profuse. Of C'hina in recent years we 
know little; even those who go there, judging 
by their reports, see almost nothing, it is 
only by the results, somewhere in the un¬ 
known future, that any valid comparison 
could be made. 

These dark realities have to be kept in 
mind; they account for a great deal. Ihey 
cannot obliterate the impression made by 
other realities, such as the towering dam of 
Bhakra-Nangal or the new, clean, thriving 
industrial communities which have been 
created from nothing in the hare plain, riic 
youth of India, whenever it has received 
training and opportunity, responds almost 
magically to the challenge of the hour, t 
can remember scores of them whose names 
1 never heard or have forgotten—a chemical 
research worker here, an engineer there— 
whose keenness in the work and belief in its 
purpose would gladden any heart. 'ITicv 
have a quality which often made me think 
of the American West—not only becaijM; 
their surroundings are sometiir'''s rather 
reminiscent of Arizona or New Mexico, but 
because they have that same alert, eager 
confidence w'hich belongs to pioneers. They 
do not go so far as to think that men can 
do anything or everything, but they arc not 
afraid of nature—^thal shrewish nature which 
is India’s stepmother. 

The inspiring effect of this human con¬ 
tribution to progress is not confined to en¬ 
gineers. scientists and technologists. I con- 
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less 1 found them to be of the highest 
character and interests, especially when they 
completely forgot my existence, as they so 
often did, in the eagerness of their 
exposition. It would be equally impossible 
to forget the village social workers, the 
teachers, the veterinarians and country 
doctors, all those who are involved in the 
National Extension Service. 

This programme has not yet reached into 
every village but it has covered a large part 
of the country and hopes, when there are 
trained workers enough, to touch upon it all. 
The results vary from place to place, and it 
is quite true that there has not yet been 
enough time to estimate their eflect. At this 
moment we may disregard the future results 
only to say that in this category of Wiirkcis 
1 met many memorable men and women, 
almost all of them very young, who seemed 
to have the same kind of indefatigable zeal 
as the engineers and technicians in a totally 
dilferent way. 

Engineers, scientists and technologists, 
although they may work in an extremely 
adverse climate, have numerous advantages; 
their housing, their recreation, most often 
their actual cash earnings, are in a special 
category. They are not strangers to air- 
conditioning, goo<l food and a wcll-stoekcd 
general store or canteen. The same could 
not be said for village workers in the block 
development services. 1 remember a veter¬ 
inarian in the province of Madras whose 
“block” was 112 villages scattered over 141 
square miles. This was at Tarukalukundam. 
not far from C’hingicput. The young man 
gave me a complete lesson in artificial in¬ 
semination but also told me his gravest diffi¬ 
culty was in persuading the country folk to 
feed and care for the cattle obtained by this 
method. 'Phe upgrading of the breed of 
cattle which might result in some countricN 
in four generations (twelve years) takes much 
longer in India, and among all the hardships 
of that young veterinarian’s life, which wore 
obviously numennis. he counted this the 
worst. 

Furthermore, there were many men and 
women who seemed to me to be doing their 
energetic best for the Five Year Plan in 
quite different walks of life—not specialists 
of any kind, but even, if f may say so, 
among the most maligned of ;tll. the poli¬ 
ticians, the journalists, the civil servants. 
These are the groups or classes which arc 
often said to live only for .salaries and pro¬ 
motions. for corrupt and illicit gains, or for 
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self-aggrandisement. It was my luck to find 
many who could not possibly have deserved 
such accusations, and many more who were 
filled with unmistakable enthusiasm for their 
own particular work and for the whole 
national movement—as it ought to be called 
—^which the Five Year Plan has, in my 
opinion, brought into existence. 

On the whole it is the eagerness, the en¬ 
thusiasm, which distinguishes all these boys 
of the Five Year Plan, Among them there 
is not a trace of that hopelessness or despair 
which many visitors used to see, or said 
they saw, in India in the past. Hopelessness 
and despair there must be, on a great scale, 
in villages swept by flood or famine, 
but those who are now giving their lives to 
combat these conditions are filled with a 
new energy based cither on hope or confid¬ 
ence or a combination of the two. There 
were actually ministers in various states— 
full cabinet ministers, and even chief 
ministers—^who were touched by the same 
quality. We are constantly hearing in India 
that all the governments, state or central, 
are filled with “old men”, but I ran into a 
considerable number of young ones who 
had nevertheless managed to get into high 
places. And it is probably not necessary 
to say that the Army, Navy and Air Force 
have their full share of this lively, energetic 
and forward-locking youth: such services 
get it in all countries, and India is not at 
all an exception but rather a prime example 
of the rule. 

Thus we have human beings pitched 
against inimical nature in a grand effort. 1 
have called it a national movement and that 
is what it is, because it is not all directly 
connected with the Five Year Plan. The 
Plan has, not on paper but in operation 
(especially in the second installment), sent 
a thrill of life along India’s keel. It arouses, 
evokes and partially creates the vision of 
a better future, to which each citizen as he 
matures has something to give. In this 
res}>ect, which is psychological, and in the 
practical consequence of work done, there is 
something to set against the harshness of 
natural conditions. Nobody wants to exag¬ 
gerate the channes which have set in—and, 
remembering Rajaji, wc must repeat that the 
countless villages are still the basic India— 
but we should be deaf and blind, as well as 
a little stupid, not to perceive that change 
is afoot. 

Here, too, we encounter the fact that 
Nehru has been the prime mover. T have 


already quoted the field workers who called 
him their “best friend”, and who have relied 
so heavily on his support for the past six 
or eight years at least. That is his practical 
task; that is what he does. There is also 
to be considered the immense effect of what 
he is: he has done more by mere being—and 
by being in so many places in rapid succes¬ 
sion—^than anybody else. The keenness of 
the young, the national movement of hope, 
although it has diverse origins, is sustained 
by his presence. And what a presence! I 
have travelled far more in India than most 
people ever do, Indian or foreign, and I have 
yet to see any work, plant, enterprise, school, 
hospital or laboratory which he has not 
visited. 

The workers in these places always 
told me about his visits, what he said, how 
he looked, incidents of his passing. He has 
an eagerness about the new projects which 
equals that of the youngest engineer returned 
from America or Germany or England; he 
wants to see everything, and does. His own 
vivid curiosity appeals to the pioneers more 
than his public acts or speeches. They all 
take photographs of him and tell stories 
about what he said in this, that or the other 
place, crawling around on scaffoldings and 
into half-built shafts. Often he tells his 
technician guides that he is not equipped 
to appreciate all their work but his eager¬ 
ness to see it never wavers. He is evidently 
able to tap extra reserves of energy for 
these detailed visits, which often left me 
exhausted. In almost every important struc¬ 
ture during the past decade, as I remarked 
before, the cornerstone bears an inscription 
saying that he laid it. This is to be foimd 
north and south, east and west, in every 
corner of India from Comorin to Kashmir, 
and applies to schools, museums and hospi¬ 
tals as well as to developments under the 
Five Year Plan. 

This omnipresence, made possible by the 
aeroplane is an element of unity for India, 
as has often been remarked before now. No 
matter what he says or docs, it is his being 
there that counts, and helps in great measure 
—nobody can say how much—^to overcome 
those divisive forces of region and language 
which afflict the country. 

How much more, then, must be the effect 
of his presence upon the eager youths in the 
steel mills, oower projects and new factories! 
With all their enthusiasm they must tend 
sometimes to think their work hard and its 
importance unappreciated. Climate is al- 
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most always against them and the diversions 
of the cities are far away. They have come, 
let us say, from the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, back to India for this very 
purpose, and they do not regret it, but living 
for a year or two or three on the dusty 
plain while some huge project makes its way 
from blueprint to actuality, wondering some¬ 
times if the rest of the country really knows 
what they are doing, tliey value these visits 
from the Prime Minister beyond rubies. 
Every boy 1 saw on those projects was able 
to say with perfect precision what was the 
date of the Prune Minister’s last visit, what 
he saw and what he said and did; above all, 
those little remaiks he so often throws off, 
more or less unconsciously, which are 
treasured by his listeners thereafter. 

It is also noticeable that the new gener¬ 
ation of engineers and specialists tends to 
refer to Mr. Nehru as “our Prime Minister”. 
This form of reference to him is almost 
universal among the young. The graduation 
of terms is fairly interesting: these young 
men have known him only as Prime Minister 
and they have never known any other. 
Their immediate elders were likely to call 
him “Punditji”, which is more or less “Mr. 


5 

The question often arises in discussion, not 
with skeptics or critics in particular but even 
with the friendliest observers, how much or 
little the development schemes have affected 
the life of the Indian masses. The masses 
arc agricultural: what good does it do them 
to have good steel coaches produced for the 
Indian railways? What do they get out of 
an increased steel production or an electro¬ 
nics factory? How is the life of the village 
responding to these innovations, or to the 
Five Year Plan in general? 

Those who ask such questions arc often 
familiar enough with the development 
schemes on pdper; most Indian intellectuals 
of the cities know the plans well enough. 
Not many, however, have seen the concrete 
evidence except here and there. Even the 
workers in the Five Year Plan know chiefly 
their own part of it; they are not likely to 
have time for other observations in such a 
large country. They see wages, prices and 
taxes all gradually but steadily rising, and 
it sometimes appears to them that this is 
the only tangible result of the effort at deve¬ 
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Pundit”, a form of reference still common 
in New Delhi. And a still older generation 
had the habit of calling him “Jawaharlal” 
whetlier they actually knew him or not, in 
accordance with a very old Indian custom. 
The boys of the Five Year Plan have cer¬ 
tainly not thought out the implications of 
their reference, which comes naturally from 
their consciousness, but again and again it 
struck me that in using these words, “our 
Prime Minister”, they seemed to be making 
a symbol in which India and Jawaharlal 
Nehru were one. 

At a later point—^in the chapter on Nehru 
in politics-—^I shall have occasion to show 
what an element of strength to him, ioo. 
is this simple, unthinking and unquestioning 
faith, which he encounters most of all 
among the youth and in the broad masses, 
far removed from parliamentary debate. It 
seems to give him a special restorative which 
(luckily) he enjoys as much as they do. The 
miracle works both ways. 

If I have clearly stated both terms of the 
conflict between nature and man in this land, 
it will be seen that India's greatest resoiuce 
is its people—the one and the many. I do not 
find them to be so very separate or different. 


lopment for the country at large. The 
Communists, of course, exaggerate every 
such question into a vast interrogation which, 
essentially, puts the whole value of the Plan 
in doubt. There is a clear tactical reason 
for them to question the Plan, and all plans 
made under the present regime, for their 
hope is to see such a catastrophic failure as 
hope is to see such a catastrophic failure 
as would give them their chance at 
power. 

It is not for them, however, but for the 
men of good will, that answers should be 
found. I am not thinking here of the young 
but of the middle-aged and older generations, 
particularly those in the cities. Outside of 
India such questions arise even more often 
The foreigner is most likely to put it in the 
bluntest form, as 1 have heard from some 
Americans: “What difference has the Five 
Year Plan made?” Indians are more likely to 
inquire, of themselves and of others, what 
changes it has introduced into the life of 
the broadest mass. 

We can immediately stipulate one thing. 
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which is that hundreds of thousands of 
villages have so far been untouched by the 
inunediate results of economic planning. 
They have been reached, either thoroughly 
or (as in most cases) rather sketchily, by the 
National Extension Service, but industrial¬ 
isation, with the water power and irrigation 
schemes—all the newest part of the planning 
—has so far affected only contiguous areas, 
not India as a whole. This is natural enough 
when you consider that the first plan was 
somewhat modest and the second, which 
goes more to the root of the matter, is only 
three years old. Time does not permit the 
kind of wholesale transformation which such 
questions imply. Even in Russia, with 
colossal natural resources and a wholly sub-- 
ject population which can be moved about 
at the will of the rulers, it took about thirty 
years to get a result commensurate with its 
possibilities. (And at what a cost!) We 
shall do better not to expect fantastic results 
in the case of India in these very few 
years. 

What can be seen with the naked eye is 
that areas contiguous to the development 
schemes, where those are already in opera¬ 
tion, have profited by them. Some of the 
bigge.st schemes for power and irrigation arc 
still unfinished and we must use our imagi¬ 
nations to see what the life-giving water will 
do for the land in only a year or two more. 
But in what has already been completed the 
results are visible. They are equally visible 
in areas where cheap el^ricity has resulted 
from the water power schemes. Land 
reform, where it is fully operative and not 
just a legal project, has played a part in this 
obvious improvement of certain areas. Even 
some very primitive voluntary efforts, such 
as the deepening of the village “tanks” have 
had some result. When we see what water 
control has already done, no matter how 
vast and parched this land may be, we must 
feel convinced that it will do much more for 
the standard of life. 

And aside from whar we can see by 
looking—if we look in the right places— 
there are many other indications that some¬ 
thing quite new has misen in the life of the 
villages. One is the insistent demand, 
which by the nature of things becomes polit¬ 
ical, for more water, more electrification. 
Some of the politicians in local governments 
are harassed by this more than by most of 
the other problems they face at the time 
of the annual budget. The villagers have 
had enough acquaintance with rural electri¬ 


fication to want more of it at almost any 
cost, and to vote in accordance with their 
wishes. The ministers who plan and present 
a budget according to their estimates of 
revenue find themselves under severe criti¬ 
cism because they are not instantly dam¬ 
ming up all the rivers and dotting the 
countryside with power stations. Last 
spring I was in a number of state capitals 
just at the time of their budget debates and 
was struck by the recurrence of this de¬ 
mand. Next to the questions involving food 
prices and food control (government “fair 
price” shops and the like), the demand for 
electricity probably ranks second in the 
minds of rural representatives. In a case 
like that of the state of Mysore, which is 
in the happy and rare situation of having 
enough rice, electricity takes first import¬ 
ance. 

Mr. Nijalingappa, who was then Chief 
Minister of that state, said to me on the 
second day of his budget debate, “Nobody 
wants to haul water out of a well any more. 
In every village they want an electric pump!” 

Neither he nor I could blame them, of 
course, but the capital investment required 
to satisfy such a demand cannot be provided 
—even with the help from Delhi—over¬ 
night. 

The indirect benefits to the village from 
far-off industrial schemes arc difficult to 
observe or measure, but they must exist: if 
India can produce its own railway coaches 
or telephone switchboards or chemical fer¬ 
tilisers, the general level must go up, how¬ 
ever slightly. And in fact, if I am not 
suffering from delusions, it actually has. 
No foreigner can feel safe from error in 
such a matter, but I certainly thought I 
perceived some improvement in clothing 
and in commodities offered for sale even 
in remote villages. This is, of course, im¬ 
provement over ten years ago; the standard 
is still very low but it seemed to me higher 
than before. I also thought I could see 
some result from the agricnjltural lectures 
which. are periodically given in so many 
villages. Certainly there has been a great 
deal of volunteer work done in the past 
four or five years on irrigation ditches and 
tanks, with an increas^ use of chem¬ 
icals. 

These are matters in which an increase 
of supply produces an increase of demand. 
It is so in most places where the human 
race has dwellings. In the overwhelming 
prosperity of the United States there are 
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many millions today who could hardly face 
life without television, although they were 
unaware of its existence a short time ago. 
In the Indian cities, which are fed by die 
villages, supply and demand have the same 
perverse way of increasing each other, so 
that progress can scarcely keep in step. 
The lovely lady Mayor of Madras, Mrs. 
Cberian, smiling over the teacups, with a 
rose behind her ear, said to me, “1 wish 
you could find some way of pcjsuadiog our 
city dwellers that even in advanced coun¬ 
tries people have to live rather spread out, 
and use public transport to get to their 
work.” 

She had been discoursing about over¬ 
crowding, along with sewage, electrification 
and kindred matters. She made me see 
that even in Madras, a city which has had 
somewhat better conditions than others in 
India for decades, one result of progress is 
the demand for more progress. 

Now, of course, we have plenty of 
statistical evidence that the Five Year Plans, 
both of them, have been producing a steady 
increase in the national income as a whole. 
I have tried to avoid statistics, which are 
in any case readily available in aU public 
libraries, but the two plans have aimed at 
a five per cent annual increase in national 
income, measured in real values. That is, 
if prices keep pace with rising income there 
is no increase in real values; if they can be 
held in whole or in part, or the income rises 
faster than the prices, the “real values” 
can be seen to grow. In this sense the plans 
have gradually, year after year, brought the 
total national income up until it is now 
rising somewhat faster than the five per 
cent originally desired. The average income 
of an Indian citizen is at present about $60 
(Rs. 300) a year, a little more perhaps, and 
at the beginning of the planning it was 
reckoned at $53 (Rs. 265) a year. In twenty 
years, at most, it will go beyond $100 
(Rs. 500) a year—all this in “real values”, 
regardless of >yhat accidents may occur in 
the meantime (flood, famine, even inflation). 
It is not much, and it may cause many of 
us to ponder over the state of affairs which 
obliges the central government to pay a 
million dollars (Rs. 50,00,000) a year to the 
Nizam of Hyderabad for his privy purse, 
in addition to $500,000 (Rs. 25,00,000) a 
year for the upkeep of his palaces and 
$500,000 a year in compensation for 
the loss of revenue from his former 
crown lands. India inherited not only 
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a gruelling i^verty but an assortment 
of other liabilities from the past, and one 
of these liabilities was certainly the feudal 
princes. And yet, without using forcible 
and confiscatory methods, which are alien 
to the temper as well as to the Constitu¬ 
tion of India, the past must be pensioned 
off while the future is being so bard-bought. 

Statistics, however, to which one may 
make a bow without undue reverence, arc 
not particularly germane to this account of 
things seen, felt and heard in India. The 
telephone that you see introduced for the 
first time in a southern village, the electric 
lights that twinkle at you all along the 
Malabar Coast, the new school in one 
village or the new deep well dug in another, 
convey a great deal more to my own recep¬ 
tivities than all tho tables of statistics in the 
world. And 1 think that most persons are 
iilike in this. Statistics belong to statisticians. 

The accomplishment is plain — as plain 
as its limitations. It is designed as a begin¬ 
ning, a realistic beginning for a larger pro¬ 
gramme. In speaking to the nation over All- 
India Radio at the time the first plan was 
published (1951), Nehru said: 

“Our economy and social structure 
have outlived their day, and it has be¬ 
come a matter of urgent necessity for 
us to refashion them so that they may 
promote the happiness of all our people 
in things material and spiritual. We 
have to aim deliberately at a social 
philosophy which seeks a fundamental 
transformation of this structure, at a 
society which is not dominated l5y the 
urge for private profit and by indiv¬ 
idual greed and in which there is a fair 
distribution of political and economic 
power. We must aim at a classless 
society, based on cooperative effort, 
with opportunities for all. To realise 
this we have to pursue peaceful 
methods in a democratic way. 

“Democratic planning means the 
utilisation of all our available resour¬ 
ces and, in particular, the maximum 
quantity of labour willingly given and 
rightly directed so as to promote the 
good of the community and the indiv¬ 
idual.” 

A year later he said: 


“Our ideals are high and our 
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objectives great. Compared with them, 
the Five Year Plan appears to be a 
modest beginning. But let us remem¬ 
ber that this is the hrsl great effort of 
its kind and that it is based on the 
realities of today and not on our 
wishes. It must, therefore, be related 
to our present resources or else it will 
remain unreal. It is designed to be 
the foundation of a bigger and better 
plan of progress in the future. Let us 
lay the foundations well and the rest 
will inevitably follow.” 

In speaking to me of these matters Mr. 
Nehru said that the first Five Year Plan 
had met or sometimes surpassed its aims, 
harvests had been good, and the second 
plan was made, therefore, in an atmos¬ 
phere approaching (his word) “complacen¬ 
cy”. If it was too ambitious, which has not 
yet been proved, this may be the reason. 
Three bad htuvests in a row, which have 
been one of the chief misfortunes of the 
second plan, could not have been foreseen. 
Even these bad harvests and the diversion 
of currency they entailed may be overcome 
by the action which has already been taken 
by the United States (in chief) and the 
United Kingdom and Germany to supply 
the needed foreign exchange and/or capital 
goods. Already at this moment, in spite of 
the mountainous difficulties in the way, the 
success of the second Five Year Plan can 
be counted on with some confidence for 
the year I960.* 

The potter’s son, therefore, if he can pass 
his examinations, has a good chance of be¬ 
coming a welder, leaving behind him the 
caste system, the village, the untold and un¬ 
tenable past of centuries without number. 

With all respect and even reverence for 
Rajaji, it appears to me that his view of 
these matters, although closely moulded upon 
various of Gandhi’s views in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, no longer applies to the existing 
situation. Forces which Rajaji dismisses as 
chimerical are in fact already operating upon 
the body of India. Results which he thinks 
unimportant or unobtainable have already 
been obtained. 

It is not lightly that any nation or 
society can embark upon a transform¬ 
ation of its structure, but once this has 
begun there is no turning back. With all 
my own reverence and affection for Rajaji, 

oi-- -... 

ha^The author was writing in laic 1959.—Ed. 
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I cannot refrain from quoting the words 
Gandhi used to the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee in session at Wardha, near his 
village, in 1943: 

“Somebody has suggested that 
Jawaharlal and I are estranged. It will 
require much more than differences of 
opinion to estrange us. We have had 
differences from the moment we be¬ 
came co-workers, and yet I have said 
for some years and say now that not 
Rajaji but Jawaharlal will be my 
successor. He says that he docs not 
understand my language, and that he 
speaks a language foreign to me. This 
may or may not be true. But language 
is no bar to a union of hearts. And 1 
know this, that when 1 am gone he 
will speak my language.” 

Gandhiji was specifically referring, at 
that time, to dilTcrenccs of opinion between 
himself and Nehru about the position of 
India in the Second World War. Nehru 
was internationalist, anli-Fascist, fiercely 
devoted to liberty, anxious to do nothing 
which might cause the victory of forces he 
detested. Hitler’s Germany and Japanese 
militarism. Gandhi held similar views and 
was certainly as pro-British as Nehru by 
temperament — strange how long it took 
the British to discover that both these 
enemies were their friends! They disagreed 
upon courses of action because Gandhi 
objected to India’s being involved in war 
without its own consent. 

Those who ask the questions about 
concrete results of the Five Year Plan, who 
are free to condemn without regard to 
truth or justice, are not so much its enemies, 
but rather the placid and tlioughtful citizens 
who often look at every innovation and 
say, “I wonder.” The most famous Amer¬ 
ican development plan,, that of the Ten¬ 
nessee Valley Authority — which was the 
model for the Damodar Valley Corporation 
in India — had the same experience for a 
good few years. But I should never say that 
those who wonder and speculate are more 
numerous than those who whole-heartedly 
go along with these schemes. Above all, 
those who are involved in the development 
plans, and I have already said how youth¬ 
ful they are for the most part, are a source 
of faith and hope. , 
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Nehru has presided over the Planning 
Commission since it was appointed in 1950, 
It was in his nature lor years past to look, 
toward this kind of comprehensive scheme 
as the only solution for a country which 
had fallen so far behind the other great 
units of mankind. As soon as it was pos¬ 
sible to do so after independence was 
achieved — and in spite of the horrible 
turmoil produced by partition, with a form 
of civil war, vast population movements, a 
refugee problem without precedent — he 
set up a committee to study how to make 
the plan. It was, as he told me, partly 
for these experts to show the way, and partly 
to give earnest of his intention to proceed 
to planning as soon as possible. The 
Planning Commission came into being in 
1950 and the first Five Year Plan was pub¬ 
lished for public discussion and study in 
1951. Its target date was April 1, 1956, 
but before that had been reached the second 
Plan, a far more comprehensive scheme, 
had been drafted and issued to the public 
(spring, 1955). It is this, the second plan, 
which goes wider and deeper into the matter, 
that critics have said was “too ambitious". 
We shiill not see the result until 1960, but 
on the present showing it is most likely that 
the plan will be successfully completed and 
that the foreign currency, which has been 
one of its aching needs, will be found in 
time and in sufficient quantity. 

Before I960, of course, a third plan will 
come into being, and unless some untoward 
misfortune discourages the planners, it may 
be expected to be even more thorough and 
more “ambitious” than the second. And as 
with the first two plans, the third will also 
be issued well in advance so that all 
opinions may express themselves freely on 
its details. I have already said ih.ot the 
Indian press seems to me in some respects 
the freest in the world — or perhaps, to 
phrase it differently, that it avails itself of 
its freedom more completely than any other 
press I know. The constant barrage of 
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criticism which is kept up in the press and 
in parlimentary debate does not spare the 
economic plans or planners, and tins, too, 
is in accordance with Nehru’s ruling ideas. 
Ho is determined to leave India better off 
than he found it, but he is equally deter¬ 
mined that this shall be done by persuasion 
and consent, in the fullest exercise of those 
democratic rights and privileges which be¬ 
long to the citizen of a free world. In de¬ 
claring for a “socialistic pattern of society", 
as he did in 1955, he was careful to de¬ 
clare that this, too, must come about only 
by persuasion and consent, within the de¬ 
mocratic structure. Thus all the methods 
of violence which inhere in dictatorship are 
renounced in advance; there will be no 
confiscatory or punitive measures; the “pri¬ 
vate sector”, that part of the planning which 
belongs to private business and enterprise, 
is to be cotirdinated but not coerced; India 
will pull itself up by work and sacrifice, if 
it consents to do so, but never, never under 
the knout. 

So i'ar as this process has already gone 
it constitutes an original contribution to 
mankind’s material problems and it has 
aroused the keen interest of almost all ihc 
ncwly-indepcndcnt countries of Asia and 
Africa. If India can indeed do what it has 
set out to do, and if successive develop¬ 
ment plans can raise the living standards of 
a very depressed mass, tliere is an object 
lesson for East and West alike. So far as 
Asia is concerned there seem to be only 
two valid methods of planned development, 
of catching up with material progress, ;ind 
they are exemplified more and more by 
China and India, two vast question marks 
across the future of the world. 

None of this is specifically in Gandhi’s 
language but it is, I suggest, an extension 
or further development of his language. It 
is Nehru’s language — which, as Gandhi 
perceived, was at heart his own. “He will 
speak my language after T am gone.” 

The welder is the son of the potter. 


• Continued next month 
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CONDENSED FROM THE BOOK BY 


Geoffrey Jemkins 


A map, now worn and crumpled—painstakingly charted 
by an old sailor—^liolds the key to the weird mystery of the 
Skeleton Coast. Mark the map well—for it means the 
difference between desolate death or a fabulous fortune for 
a man who might be better than he seems. 

A Twist of Sand, an immediate best-seller in England and 
the United States, was acclaimed by Books and Bookmen 
as " the best sea-adventure story since The Cruel Sea ”. Ian 
Fleming praised it as *'a literate, imaginative first novel in 
the tradition of high and original adventure”. 

We guarantee that once you become involved in the mystery 
of the Skeleton Coast, you won’t rest until you have read 
the last page. 


"A Twist of S*nd” by Geoffrey Jenkins (published by Coffins, London) copyright 1959 by Geoffrey Jenkins. 



Geoffrey jEMiQNs 


aTWiST 

CHAPTER 

1 


Twcnty-onc ai)d a half feet. 1 shivered. 
Dawn in fog is the time for any skipper’s 
fears; dawn in fog off the Skeleton Coast is 
the time of nightmares. 

The drop of moisture made a north¬ 
westerly digression over the fold of the chart 
as the trawler Etosha rolled uneasily. Lying 
on it, the grey photostat page of the old log, 
with its neat, Victorian script, looked a 
little weary. I slid the photostat of the 
ship’s log under the 18-dcgree line of the 
chart as if, by placing it in the exact 
position where she had struck, I might gain 
some vital information from its meagre 
sentences: 

British steam vessel Clan Alpine. 
13th January, 1890. Tilbury to Cape 
Town. 5 a.m. .Ship, drawing 211 
feet, struck unknown object, thought 
to be a shoal, 18' 2" S, 11' 47" ^E. 
Position 326 degrees distant about 26 
miles from Cape Frio. Doubtful. 
Making water in Number One hold 
but proceeding at reduced speed. . . . 

The one page of the Clan Alpine's log 
told all; it told enough; there was nothing 
later for my purposes. 

Twenty-one and a half-feet! Hell, that 
was little enough, and here I was with fully 
sixteen on Etosha’s marks and in the same 
deadly shoal water. Three hundred and 
twenty-six degrees—that would put the 
shoal about three to five miles offshore. 

The old Clan Alpine’s log by itself would 
never do. Td snap Etosha’s back on the 
same shoal before T knew where I was if 
I stuck to it alone. The other logs—would 
they break open the Chinese puTJslc? I 
reached for three other photostats lying on 
the top right-hand corner of the chart. The 
heading was uncovered. '‘Africa—South 
West Coast,” said the writing. “Bahia 
dos Tigres to Walvis Bay.” T thought, I’m 
just the same as one of those old seamen 
feeling his way down the same unmapped, 
uncharted coast of South West Africa south 
of Angola, the only difference being that 


I’m using an echo-sounder in this year of 
grace 1959 instead of a lead-line, as in the 
year of Our Lord 1486. And mi^ty thank¬ 
ful I am to have a magnificent modern 
trawler under me with powerful engines 
instead of a caravel, unhandy and ungainly, 
'under sail. 

I looked at the chart. By themselves, 
the inaccurate old logs were enough of a 
riddle, but the blasted German log threw 
the whole picture haywire. I wished now 
1 had never dug around in the German 
archives in Windhoek and never heard the 
name of the German warship Hyane. But 
I had, and here lay the salt-marked log just 
to prove that all my theories about the 
location of the shoal were wrong. I didn’t 
have to consult it as it, too, lay on the chart: 

Breakers during a moderate SSW 
gale and a high sea, in a position 282 
degrees, distant 2 miles from high 
pointed hill. 

Two miles! I couldn’t credit it. At that 
distance from the shore the Kaiscr’.s old 
battle-wagon would have been a dead rluck 
on the iron-hard sand of the .shoal. And 
probably a rock or two through her armour¬ 
plating as well. The bearing, 282 degrees, 
was just about the craziest I had ever en¬ 
countered. It just didn’t make sense. 

It was beginning to get light. I went out 
on the bridge. T^e blackness was turning 
only slightly grey, but it was sufficient to 
catch a faint glimpse of sea. Jim, the Kroo 
boy, was at the wheel. The fog was so 
thick I could not see the top pf the signal 
halliard.s, 

Etosha v/as doing perhaps three knots : I 
must solve the riddle of the shoal this dawn, 
or I might not ever get the chance again. 
John Garland wouldn’t always be asleep 
below as he was now and, as one of the 
finest navigators in the Royal Navy once, 
he’d smell a rat before long. With that 
extra sense that comes when danger is near, 

I felt rather than heard the man in the chart- 
room. * 
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1 clattered down the companionway. John 
stood examining the photostats and my own 
chart, with its countless annotations and 
figures. We stood looking at one another 
across the baleful light of the angled 
lamp. He ran his eyes slowly over the 
photostats. 

“That’s a very fine chart, Geoffrey,” he 
said. “For a coast which has never been 
mapped, or never been surveyed, I’d say, 
in fact, it was a masterpiece. Where arc 
we now?” 

1 jabbed a pencil at the five and three- 
quarter fathom mark. “About there. For 
what it is worth. It could be nine, or three 
fathoms.” 

He blenched. Off the Skeleton Coast a 
ship’s position is every skipper’s nightmare. 

1 had known in my heart that the showdown 
with John must come. I made up my mind 
suddenly. 

“John,” I said briefly. 1 drew a line on 
the chart with the ruler. “I intend to go 
inside this line. You may find yourself 
drowning in the next ten minutes.” 

“Go on,” he said tersely. 

“What I’m trying to say is simply this, 
that this ship is now off the diamond area 
of the Skeleton Coast—tlie richest unworked 
diamond fields in the world. For month.; 

I have mapped and charted this coast 
during home from the fishing grounds, 
during your watch below. 1 bought her 
for that. Trawling is purely a secondary 
consideration. It also is good cover. 
Remember how I insisted that I should take 
the midnight-dawn trick?” He nodded. 
“Well, I’ve faked the ordinary chart, but 
plotted everything in minute detail on my 
own special chart, the first accurate one ever 
made of the Skeleton Coast.” 

“What are you doing all this for, 
Geoffrey?” asked John quietly. 

“I got kicked out of the Royal Navy— 
remember?” I said harshly. “I wouldn’t say 
where T was—^remember? Well, I’ve got a 
particular interest in this part of the world. 

It might have been just an overwhelming 
compulsion motive in the ordinary course of 
things, something to justify mvself to myself, 
but since it tics up with the Skeleton Coast, 
it becomes highly dangerous and highly 
illegal at the same time. I’m charting fhis 
unknown coast rock by rock and shoal by 
shoal. The compulsion springs from some¬ 
thing very deep in my sailor’s make-up, and 
has also something to do with an old man 
I saw die. In some ways I’m finishing the 
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job he set out to do. But it goes farther 
than tliat also, because 1 have an interest 
which I may tell you about some time. The 
immediate point at issue is. though, do you 
come in on this? You must make up your 
own mind.” 

John fobbed off the question by picking 
up the Hyanes photostat log. “H’mmm,” 
he mused, casting a glance over the others as 
well. “Got a problem in navigation on 
your hands?” 

“Here’s the shoal where the old Clan 
Alpine is reported to have struck,” I said. 
If John intended to sidestep the is,sue for 
the moment, so would 1. “These old logs— 
Pratt got photostats for me at the Admiralty, 
" thougli God help him if he was found out 
giving material like this to a cashiered sub¬ 
marine commander—all place this shoal 
differently. It is the most important shoal 
on the coast, because it is the southern gate¬ 
way to this vital piece of water here to the 
north. If one could penetrate the Clan 
Alpine shoal on the inshore side, it would 
give a safe passage—although in shallow 
water—away from a six-knot downcoast 
current which 1 reckon ricochets off here, 
just about the sixteenth-fathom mark on the 
south-westerly corner of the shoal. It is 
alnit^st impossible to take a ship in close to 
the coast at all because of that bouncing 
current. It races southwards througli this 
mass of shoals, rocks and broken ground 
between here and the Gunene mouth, but I 
am convinced it doesn’t get too close to tlie 
shore. .. .” 

“My God! Geoffrey,” exclaimed John, 
“this is magnificent!” He grabbed the 
dividers and parallel-rules. Then he 
snatched up the Hyone's log. 

“I’ve been over it all,” I said coldly. “It's 
no go.” 

He straightened up. “Two hundred and 
eighty-two degrees,” he exclaimed in 
triumph. 

“That bearing’s balderdash,” T retort¬ 
ed. 

“I agree,” he went on quickly. “But what 
if you forgot the first number?” 

I saw in a flash what he meant. “You 
mean—cighty-two degrees? Why, that would 
have put the Kaiser’s old warship. .. .” ' 

“Just here!” rapped out John. “Inside 
the channel. Two miles offshore. Dead 
right. The old Hyane found the way. all 
ri^t, although she didn’t know it. Some 
stupid clot must have altered the bearing 
from eighty-two to two hundred and eighty- 
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two which would have been quite reasonable 
since she then would have been safe at sea. 
even if a little close in. Come on, let’s get 
going!” 

“Not so fast,” I said. “You haven’t 
given me your answer yet.” 

“That’s my answer, blast you!” he grinned. 
He stopped short. I felt it too. The stern 
was giving a queer shaking motion. 

“She’s—she’s—^wagging her tail,” he burst 
out incredulously. 

The explosion felt like a huge empty drum 
dropped on tClosha’s stern. We both 
covered the distance to the bridge in a 
couple of bounds. 

“Port tifteen,” I snapped at the Kroo boj' 
at the wheel. 

John stood by me, trying to pierce the 
veil, which cloyed like cerements round our 
eyes. “Where are we?” he said. 

1 gestured to starboard. “Gomatom bear¬ 
ing about ninety degrees, six miles.” 

“What the hell’s Gomatom?” 

“It’s the native name I gave a high pointed 
mountain ashore. The name appealed. 
Sounded like the surf breaking in a south¬ 
westerly gale.” 

The Kroo boy’s eyes were standing out of 
their sockets, 

“Where did the explosion come from?” 

I said. The boy shook his heiid hope¬ 
lessly. 

Something heavy and wet hit the deck 
forward of the main hatch. Near the fore¬ 
mast, I thought, peering into the fog. 

“Look-out!” I shouted through cupped 
hands. “What hit us forrard?” 

The voice came back faintly, as if the man 
had turned away as he called back. It had 
a curious hysterical quality, but then fog does 
peculiar things to sound, even a hundr^ feet 
away. Almost simultaneously came anodier 
explosion as if a giant steel drum had been 
dropped. It was farther away, but clearly 
on the port beam. 

The Kroo boy at the wheel gave a cry. 
“Baas, die kompas verncuk my!” (“Skipper, 
the compass cheats me!”> he exclaimed in 
Afrikaans. 

I was at his side in a flash. The compass 
rose was swinging and by the time T reached 
the binnacle it had travelled through seven 
degrees. But the ship’s head had remained 
steady, 

“TTiere’s a great deal going on that 1 
don’t understand and don’t like,” I said to 
John, who was looking at the gyrating needle 
in silent wonder. “I’m going to stop engines 
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and see if we can hear anything. If there’s 
surf dead ahead, we’ll hear it. If there’s 
land, we’ll smell it.” 

1 rang the telegraph to “stop”. 

“That’ll bring Mac out of his bed,” was 
John’s only comment. 

“I’m going up above to see if there’s any¬ 
thing to be seen from there,” I went on. 
“Did you hear what the look-out said?” 

. John replied, “Curiously, I thought he 
said mud.’ 

“Mud?” I echoed. “Mud?” 

“That’s what 1 thought,” 

To reach the upper deck one had to make 
one’s way round the side of the bridge, giv¬ 
ing a much wider view astern and abeam. 
A glow seemed to light the back of the fog 
away to starboard. A ship on fire? The 
sun? I couldn’t be sure, with the compass 
playing tricks for no apparent reason, 
whether Etosha was headed north-east or 
south-west. It might be either. She had 
practically lost way and was pitching un¬ 
easily. Suddenly the swift sweep of warm air 
cleared the fog and I gasped out loud in 
amazement at what I saw. 

Astern, and on the port quarter and beam, 
the sea boiled in parturient frenzy. Like a 
view of the Hebrides I once had from the 
air, a chain of small islands stretched away, 
but unlike the calm splendour of the Outer 
Isles, these were being born; as if merging 
into the darkness of the womb, they mingled 
with the bank of fog ahead where the warm 
air had not yet dissipated it. Each vibrated 
and trembled—^black mud heaved up from 
the ocean floor; bickering along these 
strange, new-born, viscous things was a 
flame of a colour I have seen neither before 
nor jsince, a kind of pure white, blotched 
and seamed with brown and purple. It was 
an underwater volcanic eruption! 

Horror rose in me. As I gazed speech¬ 
less at the spectacle, my seaman’s instinct 
reacted to what I saw. Apart from the 
chain of newly-born islets astern to port, 
the coast itself lay not a mile ahead—a dun 
forbidding shore of low sand-hills, eternally 
shifting under the great winds which come 
in from the sea, covered here and there 
with sparse shrub or creeper-like growths. 
Unknown to us Etosha had broken through 
into old Hyarn’s channel. Slightly ahead 
on the starboard bow rose a drab hillock. 
It stood, calculating and evil, like a huge 
puff-adder stretched out waiting for die 
touch of the ship’s bow in order to strike 
back with primitive, coiled-up wrath. The 
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flat hill, dun and serrated on the seaward 
side, might have been a rutile’s flat head 
and folded throat. My ship was in deadly 
danger of being wrecked. John’s footsteps 
came racing up the companionway and his 
face was grey with fear as he surveyed our 
predicament. 

“Christ!” he burst out. “Geoffrey, where 
in heaven’s name are we?” 

“Get a lead-line out: sound! sound! 
sound!” I roared at the petrified native boy 
who cowered in pitiful terror in the bows. 
He reached out numbly for the line with its 
leather and calico markers. “Sound!” 1 
roared, cupping my hands. “Quick!” 

With almost elephantine slowness, he took 
the line. Its heavy lead sinker might have- 
weighed a ton, he was so slow. He cast 
forward. 

“We must be miles off course,” said John 
quietly. “If she strikes, we’ll never come 
out of this alive. Wc are hemmed in to 
seaward by the eruption and the shoal and 
she*s so close to land that the sand must 
be stirring under the screws.” 

“By the deep three,” chanted the leads¬ 
man feebly. Out of the comer of my eye 
I caught sight of several others of the crew 
who had made their way on deck and were 
gazing with fatalistic resignation at the shore 
—and at death. 

MacFadden, the engineer, joined us on 
the bridge. He looked without a ^eat deal 
of interest at the shore, the burning islets 
and the sea. 

“What’s this all about?” he asked in his 
broad Scots accent. 

“Mac,” I said, “for once your bloody 
double-action diesels are going to get the 
chance of their lives. Do you see that dark 
thing sticking out”—^I gestured towards the 
bows—“about a mile and a half ahead? 
That’s wh.at I’ve named Diaz’s Thumb. You 
won’t find it on the chart either. Nor did 
Diaz, despite having been here four hundred 
years before us. Take a look almost due 
north—^there, where the fog has just lifted. 
You see....” 

“There’s a gap,” exclaimed John excit¬ 
edly. 

“Aye, about as wide as a schoolboy’s 
behind,” said Mac. ^‘How’ll ye ever get her 
round that rock into a damn near ninety- 
degree turn, I ask? Fah! Ye’re asking mo 
for eighteen knots. This isn’t a speed¬ 
boat.” 

“Take a look at the alternatives,” I said 
quietly. 
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“Blast the alternatives,” replied Mac. 
“All 1 want is to get those diesels at fuU 
pelt once before 1 die. Eighteen knots at 
three-ei^ty revolutions.” He smiled a thin, 
cold smile. “Double-action diesels. Fastest 
things afloat.” He turned and went below 
to his beloved engines, ignoring the des¬ 
perateness of the situation. 

John and I clattered down to the bridge. 
I took the wheel from the Kroo boy. 

“Full ahead,” 1 snapped. John rang 
down. 

“Any moment that surf may break,” I 
said. “We want every knot we can get out 
of her. If the wind comes up—and you 
know how it docs out of a dead clear sky 
here—^we’rc finished. Once the surf breaks 
under her, you can say your prayers.” 

Etosfia began to tremble like a horse as 
Mac opened up the great engines. 

John laughed suddenly, as he always did 
in the face of danger. “Mac’s whipping ’em 
up. Inyala Hill bearing green one-oh, speed 
fifteen.” he mimicked a destroyer man. 
“Enemy in close range. Bearing all round 
the bloody compass. Director-layer sees 
the target—and how!” 

Etashawas picking up speed rapidly. As 
her head steadied on the bearing it seemed 
sheer suicide to be taking her in at speed. 
Suicide anyway, with a few feet of water 
under her keel, water which might start 
breaking at any moment. 

“Get the crew on deck,” I told the Kroo 
boy. “Get their lifejackets on, and your 
own, too. If she strikes, it’s every man for 
himself. Make it snappy!” 

I knew that Etosha was fast, but I did 
not realise that her slim lines underwater and 
the fine engines would give her such pace. 
The coast was tearing towards her bows. 
Diaz's Thumb looked a biscuit toss away. 
Beyond, the sea smoked evilly and the angle 
of the turn looked impossibly acute. I 
began to have grave doubts whether we 
would make it. 

John stood impassive. 

“Tlic scientists say this is the oldest coast 
in the world,” I said slowly. “They say 
it was here that earth first emerged from 
chaos. Maybe life also emerged first, here, 
too. We’re probably seeing the same thing 
before our eyes now as happened on the first 
day of Creation . . . islands popping up out 
of the sea, steaming mud, fire on water... 
if wo get out of this alive, it’s a 
miracle.” 

John took up the speaking-tube. There 
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was a curious exaltation about his voice, 
“What is she doing, Mac?’’ he asked. 

The voice came indistinctly back, but 
John gave a low whistle. “Nearly nineteen,” 
he said. “She’s splendid. But if she so 
much as touches anything now—we’re 
finished.” 

“Get a lifebelt on,” 1 said tersely. 

“No time now,” he said. “I want to 
watch the last act.” 

The water creamed under Etosha’s fore¬ 
foot. Diaz’s Thumb was now so close 
that one could see its smooth, wicked fang 
sticking up a hundred yards away on the 
port bow. If I could feel any kind of relief, 
it was that Etosha was now—by no doing 
of mine—north of the dreaded shoal, al¬ 
though still on the shoreward side of it. 
She’d run through the vital gateway by the 
grace of God. 1 gave the wheel a spoke or 
two and she leaned over slightly towards 
the rock. Fifty yards now. The ship roared 
on like an express train. 

“Take a grip of something,” I said quietly. 
“Here we go.” 

I spun the wheel hard to port. At the 
same time I ordered the port screw to “full 
astern”. 

At that moment a giant wave hit us. 

I felt Etosha s stern cant and sink under 
the shock of tons of water and the action of 
the port screw. There w’as a great rending 
sound of metal and wood. Tlie transom 
felt as if it had been mule-kicked. I started 
to shout to John, but heard no words above 
the gigantic clangour. T rang the telegraph 
to “full ahead”. Out of the corner of my 
eye T saw John snatch an axe and dart aft. 
The sea poured in over the bridge rails. The 
stern canted over more steeply. 

A brief glimpse showed me the aftermast 
canted over and buckled about five feet 
above the deck. John, up to the chest in 
water, was hacking at the wire and rigging 
screws which, fortunately, were secured on 
the bridge abaft the funnel. The stem tilted, 
but It seemed to have more life in it. Above 
the din I heard the thuds of the axe. If 
only the stays w'ould part! The mast would 
then go overboard and she might right her¬ 
self. From the foredeck came screams and 
shouts from the crew. The axe thudded. 
With a twang like a huge banjo-string the 
last of the slays parted. It was followed 
by a rending, tearing, sickening noise which 
seemed as if half her stern had gone with 
the mast. 

Like a cork out of a bottle, Etosha leapt 
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free, shedding astern the debris of the mast, 
stays, boats and stem fittings. Sea and 
spray cleared. But we had not escaped. 
Dead ahead, not more than fifty yards, lay 
a smoking, new-born islet. Beyond was 
the open sea. The waves out there were 
white-crested, and, dear God! imder them 
was deep water. A welter of white broke 
over the shoal—astern. No power could 
save Etosha now. Her gallant fight for life 
with the huge wave had not saved her. But 
as the sickening realisation hit me, I saw 
in a flash that the smoking islet, steam- 
crested, was not the one 1 had originally 
noted when Etosha made her great bid for 
safety. It was new, reared in the few minutes 
of our travail. As far as the eye could see 
to starboard now Etosha was hemmed in, cut 
off from the sea by the advancing, inex¬ 
orable, ever-growing number of islets. The 
coast had laid a deadly trap. 

Etosha checked and I was thrown forward 
against the wheel and fetid heat rose 
about me. I waited for the strike which 
would rip her plating like calico. 1 waited 
for death. But it did not come. Etosha 
lurched slowly ahead, losing speed. 
Strangely-coloured flames rose and 1 saw 
the paint blister. Another lurch—she was 
cutting through the soft, red-hot mud, as 
yet unhardened in the sea! 'Through the 
steam, only a ship’s length away, lay open 
water. She slowed more and struggled 
tircdly. The heat and the steam nearly 
sulTocated me. I saw a wave sweeping in 
from seawards. Etosha was almost at a 
standstill. Then her bows lifted under the 
sea. 'The screws screamed as they rose out 
of the viscous, turgid mud and bit into water 
—^blessed, salt seawater. She surged clear 
of the nauseating embrace towards the open 
sea. 

Automatically I rang the telegraph— 
“Half ahead.” 

Etosha made her way west—to safety. 

John joined me at the wheel, grinning, 
axe in hand. 

“Much .damage astern?” I asked. 

“A complete shambles. The mast and 
boats are gone and the davits are as curly 
as a Hottentot’s topknot.” 

I looked over the bridge. Even where the 
force of the huge wave had been slightest, 
the damage was frightening. The wheel 
valves on the two winches under the bridge 
were awry, gear was swept in a wild tangle 
to starboard and lay in the scuppers in con¬ 
fusion; the crew, with fear in their faces. 
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still clung to their handholds. Paint had 
been stripped as if with a blowlamp. Curled 
fragments clung to the blackened bul¬ 
warks. 

The wheel swung over and the ragged welt 
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of the coast, steaming, turbulent, half mist- 
shrouded, came into view. 

John looked at it ruminatively. “First 
round to us—over the Skeleton Coast!” he 
muttered. 


CHAPTER 

2 


I brought tlie Etosha into Walvis Bay to¬ 
wards sunset. She eased towards the 
harbour mouth at seven knots. The sun, 
endowed by the great surge of volcanic dust 
thrown up by tlie eruptions, was making a 
great show of going down. Sunsets are 
always spectacular on the Skeleton Coast, 
but this one was out-vying them. Ciold 
spears stabbed heavenwards like molten 
searchlights, refracted and diffused by the 
volcanic dust over the sea and the fine par¬ 
ticles of sand whipping in from the desert 
which backs the port. 

As Etosha edged in towards her buoy, I 
laid her length parallel with the sandy 
peninsula. 

John laughed. “Not forgotten the tricks 
of the trade, ch? Put her against the sunset 
with a spit of land behind and what do our 
noscy-parkers see from the shore of damage? 
Nothing. Only blackness. 1 suppose it's in 
the blood, Geoffrey—you might as well ask 
a wolf not to stalk a caribou as expect a sub¬ 
mariner not to hide himself!” 

“You’ve done such a damn fine job that 
it’s scarcely necessary to conceal the 
damage,” I said. 

John had done wonders. Apart from the 
missing boats, twisted davits and the mast’ 
aft, even the idlers hanging around the 
quayside (they never seemed to disperse) 
would not have noticed much amiss. The 
paintwork had been restored where the blis¬ 
tering eruption had stripped it off her plates 
like a blow-lamp, although there were still 
obvious signs on the deck of her ordeal-^-the 
twisted winches and bent bulwarks. Never¬ 
theless, I could take her to sea any time. 
Mac had not reported from the engine-room, 
but I knew he would be along once we had 
secured. In addition to the repairs, we had 


heaved about ten tons of fish overboard 
which had been spoilt by the heat of the 
eruption. 

1 brought Etosha up to her moorings, 
which lay well away fj'om most of the other 
fishing boats anyway. The angry sun 
transformed the harbour, even the ugly cold 
storage works with its tall chimneys and 
fortress-like structure, to a world of golds, 
blues, ambers and blacks. The quick late 
autumn night was falling when we cleared 
away the crew for the night—I did not allow 
them to sleep aboard, which they resented, 
but it was a point on which 1 was ada¬ 
mant. 

John, Mac and I had the Etosha to 
ourselves. 


“Come in, Mac,” i called from my sca- 
cabin where John was having a drink with 
me later. 

“Scotch?” I asked. 

*‘Aye,” he replied in his dour way. “No 
water.” 

“Anything left of your engines after this 
morning?” asked John. 

“Bluidy little,” he growled. He turned 
from the painting of a full-rigged .ship which 
he was contemplating above my desk. Al¬ 
though I had known Mac for more than 
fifteen years, I still felt a little chilled at his 
eyes, like a line of surf under the Northern 
lights, coupled with his morose donr- 
ncss. 

“Some day,” he said angrily, “ye'll go too 
far, skipper, and you won't have me to haul 
you out of the muck.” He smiled grimly at 
his inner knowledge. “The luck’s been with 
you, so far. laddie. It damn near wasn’t 
today.” Mac took the straight drink w'ith- 
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out a word. “Bit of strain in the shaft, I 
think, but nothing t’ worry about.” 

’'That means that the whole damn thing’s 
as sweet as a nut,” laughed John. “What 
was it like down in your stoke-hole when 
we staggered through that bit of flame, 
Mac?” 

“Like someone had put a blow-lamp 
under my backside,” he said shortly. 

“Evorytliing will be all right for getting 
out on to the Ashing grounds in the morn¬ 
ing?” 1 asked him. 

He treated me to one of his hard stares. 
“Aye,” he said slowly, spinning the amber 
liquid round and round in the glass, obscur¬ 
ing the deep oil stains on the capable Angers. 
“Where were we this morning, laddie? 
Anywhere near the old place?” 

Blast Mac, I thought. 1 had enough on my 
hands without his raking up what was dead. 
Certainly he knew a lot too much. J played 
for time. “Another drink, John?” 

Heavy feet clumped on the deck. The 
three of us sat silent, drinks in hand, waiting 
for the unknown visitor. The imponderable 
sense of tension running like a tideway under 
our lives, made us view the newcomer, who¬ 
ever he was, as an intruder. We followed 
the progress of the feet down the companion- 
way; they hesitated for a moment, and then 
chose the cabin door. Without waiting for 
the knock, I pulled it open swiftly. 

Our pre-occupation with the coming of 
the unknown man to the Etosha at night, 
the sense of indelinable tension which his 
presence engendered throughout the later 
tumultous events, were characteristic of all 
I ever knew about the tall, slightly bent 
flgure which blinked in the light as I pulled 
open the door. As a Agure, he would have 
passed an 3 rwhere without comment, for his 
sand-coloured hair had receded slightly from 
the temples and his grey eyes were those 
of a thousand other respectable citizens. But 
it was the strong, cruel gash of the face 
below the bridge of the nose and his quiet, 
mirthless chuckle which ever afterwards 
never ceased to frighten me. 

“Captain Macdonald?” he asked with a 
slightly German accent. 

“Yes,” I said curtly. T have never 
approved of sudden incursions into my 
privacy. That privacy was to be respected, 
as the crew knew. 

He stood a moment in his cheap tweeds 
as his eyes flickered beyond me, a quick, 
appraising glance. “Stein,” he said holding 
out a hand. “Dr. Albert Stein. Not ‘Stain’ 
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if you please, but ‘Stine’.” 1 didn't ask 
him in. If he’d come about today’s busi¬ 
ness up the coast, he’d go away quicker 
tlian he came. 1 didn’t speak. 

“May I come in?” The eyes were friendly, 
but the jaw looked like one of those strange 
creatures the net brings up out of the depths, 
snapping at the steel gull to its last expiring 
breafli. 

“Can I do something for you, Doctor 
Stein?” I asked coldly. “You haven’t rowed 
yourself out all this way just to admire my 
ship. Otherwise. . . 1 waved a hand 

vaguely towards the companionway. 

“Ah, but yes,” he cri^. “It is about 
business that 1 wish to talk.” 

• We remained on our feet. “If it’s a matter 
of business,” I began, “we can discuss it 
ashore some other time. 1 sell all my Ash 
on a contract basis.” 

“I am a scientist, not a flshmonger,” he 
smiled and 1 liked his smile less than a sting 
ray. “I wish to discuss with you a matter 
of catching beetles.” 

John laughed grimly. “You don’t catch 
beetles out in the Atlantic, Dr. Stein,” he 
said. “We may catch a lot else, but not 
beetles.” 

Stein grinned in his mirthless way. “Yes, 
1 know,” he went on, as if speaking to a 
child. “But I wish to take your ship and go 
up the coast to And beetles, or rather, one 
particular beetle,” 

I shrugged. I wasn’t having Stein, or 
anyone else, trippering up and down the 
coast in Etosha. 

“It’s worth a lot of money to you,” he 
said. “Five hundred pounds.” 

“Where to?” I pressed him. 

He hedged. “When I wish to And my 
beetle, I go to people who know about ships, 
and I ask, which is the flnest ship sailing 
out of Walvis Bay? They tell me, the 
Etosha. But that is not all I want. The 
Etosha might be the best ship, but it is the 
skipper who really matters. And who, I 
ask, knows these waters best of all the Ash¬ 
ing skippers? Macdonald of the Etosha, 
they tell me. And here I am. Five hundred 
pounds for my passage.” 

I was more amused at the offer than 
anything. “Where do you expect to 
go for five hundred pounds—^to South 
America?” 

“No,” he said crisply. “I want you to put 
me ashore on the Skeleton Coast.” 

I burst out laughing. “Good God, man, 
you can’t be serious,” I exclaimed. “Every 
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policeman knows where every ship goes from 
this port. I’d only have to tell them what 
you’ve said—^in front of witnesses—and 
they’d watch you like a hawk.” 

“I don’t think you’d do that,” he said 
evenly. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

He looked at me searchingly, and his reply 
was long in coming. “I don’t quite know,” 
he said, “but I think I am right in saying you 
won’t spread this around. Why? 1 base 
my ideas on what I see. I see a fine ship 
with lovely lines, when big holds are what 
make a ship pay. Everyone says the Etosha 
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must be fast, and yet no one has ever seen 
her making much above twelve knots.” 

I was rapidly losing my temper. “Damn 
you and your impertinence, Stein. Get 
out!” 

He continued to look at me coolly. “My 
mind is made to inquire and search out the 
truths of things in nature,” he said in a 
pompous Teutonic way. “If Etosha were a 
beetle, I’d say she was a throwback from 
her species. But gentlemen, I waste your 
time. You will not reconsider?” 

“No,” I snapped. 

“Ah well.” He turned and went. 


CHAPTER 

3 


I sat in the bar of Mark’s neat little hotel 
at Swakopmund which was almost a club 
to me ashore. 1 thought about Stein and 
the Skeleton Coast. 

There is no port and, indeed, no seaward 
entrance to the Skeleton Coast, which well 
merits its name. The shore is littered with 
wrecks, from dhow to destroyer, from liner 
to clip{>er and New England whaler. The 
gigantic graveyard does not allow its corpses 
to rot. The dryness and the sand keep them 
indefinitely. Men, crazed by thirst, have 
come back to tell of old ships and treasure 
chests with dead men sitting round them as 
they have sat for centuries—^but no one 
risks his life or his sanity to go back, even 
if he could go legally. Permits to enter the 
Kaokovcld are given but rarely, and then 
under very exceptional circumstances. From 
the sea the Kaokoveld has sealed itself by 
means of huge rollers and fiendish sandbars. 

All Africa’s pent-up hatred of man, of 
his ways, the cities he has thrown up out of 
steel and concrete on the veld, of his roads 
and railways through which her wealth and 
secrets have been won, stands at bay, fangs 
bared against the last intrusion, here in this 
remote comer of the continent called the 
Kaokoveld. Round her skirts she has 
gathered the last untamed remnants of her 
once countless herds of antelope, giraffe, 
zebra, lion and elephant. 


She stands at bay with her back to the 
wild sea and her face to the impregnable 
mountains. Man is puny against this con¬ 
centrated might of Africa. The Matto 
Grosso is as well-known as Piccadilly com¬ 
pared to the Kaokoveld. Only a few of the 
men who dared to enter have ever lived to 
tell what they saw, and that has been little 
enough. 


I was brought back from my thoughts 
when four Germans came in 

"Bier” cried one gutturally. I took him 
for one of the post-war newcomers. The 
previous German residents of the territory 
seem to have soaked out .some of their native 
arrogance in the desert heat. I went behind 
the bar to serve them. Mark had gone off 
earlier to the kitchen to cook one of his 
superb meals. All four of the Germans 
looked tough, and one had a slightly vacant 
stare. Perhaps he was half-drunk. The 
others were noisy enough. One of them 
slapped down the money on the bar counter 
and they sat round a table in the far corner. 
1 couldn’t get the drift of what they were 
saying, but they certainly seemed to be on 
the way to having a night out. 

“Besatzung stillgestanden!” roared the 
vacant one. The others leapt to their feet 
and all four stood at attention for a moment 
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and then collapsed with laughter. "Bier!'" 
shouted another. I got four bottles down 
from the shelf and was about to open them 
when a word in the rowdy conversation 
caught my car —"der Pairskammer.” Now 
"der Pairskammer" is as much part of the 
jargon of U-boat men as “uckers” is to 
British submariners. “The House of Lords” 
is the quarters of German seamen ratings in 
a U-boat. I looked at the four beery 
Germans with renewed interest. It was the 
vacant-looking one who had used the term. 
He secnied launched on a war-time reminis¬ 
cence, while the others interjected, appar¬ 
ently pulling his leg. The vacant one, whom 
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one of the others addressed as Johann, 
thumped the table and the others guffawed 
their disbelief. There was no one else in 
the bar, but the four of them were making 
enough noise for a whole room full. I 
went across with the beer. 

"Hier is jou bier" I said in Afrikaans. 
As 1 set them down 1 noticed that I had 
forgotten to uncork one. 

1 pulled out an opener from my pocket. 
With it came something else that fell on the 
table in front of Johann. He got to his feet, 
horror in his eyes, and started to scream— 
a ghastly, penetrating, maniacal scream. 

Stein stood at the doorway, watching. 


CHAPTER 

4 


The tiny thing, as it lay on the bccr- 
splashcd table in front of the four Germans, 
was the avatar of death, destruction, shells, 
torpedoes, fire. It brought like a manifest¬ 
ation—as fresh as yesterday into my memory 
after seventeen years—the ghastly torment 
of war; death always at one’s elbow as one 
lifted it—and drowned the thought in gin. 

Tlie tiny contortions of the object might 
have been the contours of Malta's bclcag- 
ured and embattled island itself. It sym¬ 
bolised, since it was our emblem, the hectic 
and wonderful days in H. M. Submarine 
Trout. The thin high scream of the drunken 
German as he stood transfixed, staring down 
at it, his three drinking-companions stunned 
into sober silence, called back from the past 
the death-whine of the Stukas as they 
plummetted down remorsely on the convoys 
to the fortress at bay, or on the Dockyard 
itself. 

As he screamed and screamed, a choking, 
sobbing gurgle started to strangle his vocal 
chords. His eyes were wide and staring; 
they had the look not only of an imbecile, 
hut of a maniac. The gurgle might have 
been the sinister chuckle the torpedo gives 
as it leaves the tube on its death-dealing 
mission, followed by the long, lover-replete 
sigh of compressed air from its intricate 
mechanism. I was transported from the 
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pleasant Swakopinund bar whose peace was 
now so torn to nerve-scaring hysteria by the 
petrified German, back again seventeen 
years. 


War. Mediterranean. 1941. //. M. Sub¬ 
marine Trout at her base in Malta after a 
successful sortie. 

The crew, grinning hugely and thinking 
more of a run ashore in the rum shops than 
glory, were snodded up in their best; on the 
port side of the conning-tower, young 
Peters, overalls over his shore-going rig, was 
busy with a paint brush and pot adding to 
Trout’s score. The main feature of this 
rather curious design was a hand, rather a 
strange-looking hand, which half cocked a 
snook at our tally of merchantmen and des¬ 
troyers, and now a battleship. 

Peters got the idea from ‘ the mascot I 
always carried with me—one of those things 
one sees in southern Germany, a rootfem, 
I think it was, contorted by nature into a 
replica of a human hand. 1 had seen it in 
a little village called LofFingen, near the 
Black Forest, in the summer before the war. 
I went for a drink at the inn and, dodging 
the cluster of bicycles at the entrance, saw 
the “little lucky hand” (the German notice 
said) in a tiny shop window adjoining. I 
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carried the little hand in action, and Peters 
had reproduced it (with liberties) on the 
conning-tower. Trout was ^ven aifectionate- 
ly known as *‘The Hand” at the Lazaretto 
base. 

I felt unutterably weary as I brought 
Trout alongside. The cheers, the sirens, and 
even the presence of the commander of the 
base and Dockyard failed to cheer me. 
Battle fatigue, I thought tiredly. It’s when 
you feel like this that they get you. Even 
the thought of a long bath and a long gin 
did not lift the depression which had settled 
on my spirits. 

“Wonderful work, Geoffrey!” exclaimed 
the C.O. his quick ebullience spreading round 
him like an aura. He looked at me 
keenly, noting probably the tight lines round 
the mouth, the stubble and the typical 
submariner’s pallor. 

“I’ve also got some news for your private 
ear.” 

In his cabin he poured me a stiff gin. I 
sank into the soft cushions of his own 
favourite chair, the softness wrapping me 
round like a cloak, f looked at the tonic 
fizzling slowly up in the glass. Like break¬ 
ing surface on a dull morning, I thought. 
I wondered how many shells, or even how 
many lives, this one bottle of tonic had cojt 
to bring to Malta. The C.O. got up and 
stood by the porthole, swilling his drink 
round and round. Then he faced about 
suddenly. “You’re not going to sea again.” 

The shock of his words penetrated only 
dully. Punch-drunk. “Not going to sea 
again?” 

“No, Geoffrey.” 

I laughed grimly. “Battle fatigue—-and 
all that. No reaction. Shaky hands.” 1 
drank down the gin at a gulp. 
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He burst out laughing. “So that’s what 
is eating you! No, it’s not that.” He waved 
a signal slip. “Read it for yourself.” 

“... to report immediately to the 
Admiralty in London. Special air transport 
to be arranged for this officer.” I gazed in 
wonderment at him. “What have I done?” 

The other man laughed again. “Search 
me. But,” he added, “the Admiralty cer¬ 
tainly saved me a tricky decision. 1 have 
lost one of my best fighting men.” 

“You might have anyway,” I rejoined. 
“When do I start?” I asked. 

“You’re still under my orders, and you’re 
spending a night catching up on sleep. The 
Admiralty wUl slap on another gong for 
• that little business you’ve just done, but 
they can’t give you sleep. 1 can.” 


But it seemed only a few hours later that 
a big bomber stood quivering at the end of 
the runway, brakes hard on with the great 
Rolls-Royce engines roaring defiantly. 
Spurts of blue flame flickered over the cowl¬ 
ings as the pilot revved them up to almost 
full boost against the brakes. Then the 
flarepath came on momentarily, the brakes 
were released, and we catapulted forward. 
Had it not been for my strap, 1 would have 
been thrown from the metal-backed seat on 
• to the mattresses the crew had slept on on 
the floor. The great machine bucked and 
roared as the pilot fought to get her off 
the tiny runway. The tail came up but it 
seemed an eternity. Then it slowly lifted 
and with the Rolls-Royce engines bellow¬ 
ing, we lifted clear and swept out to sea. 
Even as I looked back, the flarepath went 
out, and we were alone over the sea for all 
the long flight back to England. 
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CHAPTER 

5 


“The third man is dead,” said tlie Flag 
OflScer (S). “You’ll take his place. The 
list is short. The others are beyond telling 
the. Germans.” 

An old submariner himself, the Flag 
Officer (S) did not waste his words—or his 
time. The Admiralty looked bleak and cold 
in the late l^ndon spring; chill it seemed to 
me after being used to the friendly bite of 
the Mediterranean sun. Bleaker still looked 
those eyes over the top of the desk. They 
reminded me somehow of Rocktdl, the lonely 
isle in the Atlantic—they only changed their 
shade of greyness, sometimes stormy, some¬ 
times still, but always grey and bleak with 
the chill of the near Arctic. 

I did not reply. The sudden transition 
by air from one place to another has always 
left me feeling as if a part of me had been 
left behind; it requires time to catch up 
again. 

“Three men know about this thing. I 
will tell you who they are: myself, and the 
Director of Naval Intelligence, now you. 
One other man knew, but he is dead. The 
Gestapo saw to that. I tell you that the 
fate of the whole war at sea depends—and 
I do not say may depend, but depends— 
on the success or otherwise of the mission I 
have for you.” 

He pressed a button and lapsed into 
silence, but the cold eyes watched me, prob¬ 
ing, mesmerising, seeking out the hidden 
weakness of the instrument he had chosen. 

“Show in the Director of Naval Intel¬ 
ligence,” he said. 

I got to my feet as the grave, sad-eyed 
man came in. 

“Hallo, Peter,” he said. He spoke like 
a world-weary diplomat. “So this is your 
man?” It was a different type of scrutiny, 
a subtle, diagnostic friendliness, but not less 
deadly than the scalpel-like probing of the 
Flag Officer (S). 

The newcomer sat on the edge of the desk 
with one leg swinging idle. He lit a cigarette 
and gazed for a moment at the cold view 
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beyond the windows, as if mustering his 
thoughts. 

“You will see,” he said didactically, “that 
I have no papers with me. There are no 
papers. All 1 have is a message sent by 
our agent at the Blohm and Voss yards. It 
was a longish message, and that is probably 
why they cauglit him. His Majesty’s Gov¬ 
ernment will never have the opportunity of 
rewarding him. 

“You may guess,” he went on, “although 
you may not know, that the Germans have 
been working on forms of submarine 
propulsion other than conventional methods 
for some time. “What would you say were 
your two main problems in a submarine? 
You, as a practical exponent of the art?” 

The schoolmasterly chiding held no hint 
of the venomous subject it treated: slow 
coughing to death in a steel coffin in fifty 
fatfioms of water; no hint of our excruciat¬ 
ing passion for more speed to evade the 
hunter. 

“Fresh air and speed,” I replied. 

“May I congratulate you on your man, 
Peter? I suppose a submarine commander 
doesn’t have much time to waste his words. 
Fresh air and speed,” he went on quietly. 
“Yes. Four words tell the whole story. The 
Germans are getting the answers, too. They 
are well ahead of us. In fact they have 
developed a submarine so far ahead of us 
that I really fear the outcome of the 
war.” 

Fear and terror take many forms. All 
my life T have been used to associating them 
with violence, actions, events, turbulent emo¬ 
tions. but that calm, didactic voice speak¬ 
ing of fear as if he had been discussing the 
merits of a long-dead Greek play struck a 
chord of horror in ray heart which T have 
seldom known before or since. And T am 
not a man easily frightened; death had been 
near to me too many times for me to shud¬ 
der at the thought of a sudden rending of 
flesh, or suffocation by salt water, ^^y, in 
God’s name, send for me in the 
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Mediterranean to tell me all this? This Voss prevailed to the extent that they 
was stuff for the Cabinet and the Prime persuaded the High Command to let NP I— 
Minister, and certainly not for very many nuclear propulsion Number I—^go oper- 
others less elevated. ational on the longest route in the world, 

“Air and speed,’’ he said, and there was with Hans Tutte’’—he smiled—“you'll have 
a note of tiredness in his voice which heard of him—in command. NP I has all 
heightened my feeling of fear. Fear of the answers, as our American friends would 
something gigantic, unknown, prescient of say.” 

the thing that was to warp my whole future. The fear and foreboding which those 
“Even the German High Command won’t grim words sent down my spine grew when 
believe that they have, in fact solved it— the man behind the desk got up and cross- 
absolutely.” ed to a huge wall map. 

“Absolutely?” I said stupidly. He jabbed his finger at a spot in the 

“Blohm and Voss have their assembly South Atlantic. “On twenty-ninth November 
yard at Wesennunde,” he said without ex- the Dunedin Star, carrying tanks and war 
pression in his voice. “One of their top. supplies to the Middle East, reported a 
engineers there is a man called Werner. He mysterious underwater occurrence. Her 
designed a U-boat which can do twenty-two captain beached her hero on the coast of 
knots under water, is silent, and doesn’t South West Africa. Total loss. But all I 
need to come to the surface. She can fire am interested in is—was it NP I which 
acoustic torpedoes from about fifty metres sank her? I have the details of the attack 
almost parallel to a convoy, and she will here. Nothing—except a muffled crash 
outrun the ordinary escort group ships in which tore a huge hole in her. No sign 
the Nortli Atlantic—submerged. Only a of an attacker. 1 think NP 1 sank the Dune- 
destroyer is faster.” din Star. 'ITiat was over three months ago. 

“Impossible,” 1 said. “I might add that this voyage of NP 1 is 

“Thank God, that is w^hat the German a proving voyage. If she comes home with 
High Command also say—still. But Werner a bag as full as I think she will get, the 
is a man of parts. He is not only a practical Germans will concentrate everything on 
engineer with tlie greatest appreciation of building scores of her type for the North 
what is needed; he is also somewhat—^more Atlantic.” 

than somewhat, if I might interpose Runyon “There is notliing she doesn’t have!” I 
in this conversation—of a scientist. broke in. 

“Not only from Werner’s little goings-on, “No,” said the schoolmasterly voice, 
but a lot else which I won’t burden you “There you are wrong. There is one thing 
with, I believe that the Germans have solved they certainly do not have. That is, radar 
the problem of propulsion—^whether by sea anything like as good as ours. Their FuMB 
or in the air—by what I call, if I may coin counter-radar really isn’t up to much. Our 
the phrase, nuclear propulsion. T suppose V. H. F. is years ahead of theirs. So is our 
only a handful of men in this or any other underwater radio reception and asdic. When 
country have heard of using the energy our ships in the Western Approaches have 
generated in splitting atoms for propul- these installed. ...” 

sion. It is enormous. And Werner has He trailed off at the stem eye of my 
designed an engine using steam and nuclear senior and shrugged. “In for a penny, in 
power. He shoved it into a U-boat, a huge for a pound. He knows more now than 
U-boat of about three thousand tons. The anyone else; it won’t harm him to know 
atomic radiation needs a lot of shielding, about the radar also. Besides, we’ll install 
It’s so revolutionary and so in advance of it in Trout in order to give him the best 
anything we or anyone else have even chance.” 

thought, that the German High Command His matter-of-fact words struck a new 
simply doesn’t believe it. But don’t think chord of fear in me. Troutt What had she 
Blohm and Voss don’t. To prove their to do with it? Were they going to send 
point, they have built—a lot of it at their me out against this futuristic submarine in 
own expense—an experimental U-boat with poor little Troutl The Flag Officer (S) 
these fantastic abilities. The High Com- stood with his face half turned to the great 
mand still thought it a crackpot idea, wall map. He and the Director of Naval 
fraught with all kinds of difficulties and Intelligence both realised that the cat was 
dangers—as well it might. But Blohm and out of the bag. 
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The cold eyes never looked colder, and 
his voice sounded like backwash on shairo 
shingle. “Your orders are to take H. M. S. 
Trout and sink NP I.” 

I looked from one to the other hopeless¬ 
ly. The Troutl A piddling little “T” class 
submarine against a three thousand ton non¬ 
surfacing, super-efficient U-boat which was 
so good that even its creator could not 
believe it was true! Here was the straight, 
unswerving road to suicide! 

1 said flippantly, for after all they had 
signed my death warrant as certainly as they 
stood before me, “Just tell me where to 
find her, sir.” 

“I don’t know. You will have absolute 
discretion. The whole South Atlantic is 
yours.” 

J turned hopelessly to the Intelligence 
man. “Surely, sir, you must have some 
reports about where she is based? You 
can’t tuck a huge submarine away like that 
without a trace.” 

He was smiling, sadly. “My dear boy,” 
he murmured. “A submarine like that 
doesn’t need a regular operational base. 1 
estimate that she can travel about fifteen 
months without refuelling. She can carry¬ 
all her own stores. She only needs to go 
home when she’s shot off all her torpedoes. 
She carries plenty of them, too.” 

His words felt like the final body blow 
to a boxer. Neither of them said any 
more. I suppose several minutes must have 
passed. Then I said feebly, “Briefly, then, 
I must take Trout to the millions of square 
miles of the South Atlantic, find and sink 
a U-boat capable of doing eighteen or more 
knots submerged, no base, no silhouette. 
Am I correct, sir?” 

The icy eyes remained ice. “That is 
correct.” 

Their minds were made up and there 
was little I could do about it—except make 
my will. 

“I am bringing H. M. S. Trout to Gibral¬ 
tar. The new radar will be fitted there. It 
is not to fall into enemy hands. It will be 
fitted with special demolition charges. If 
you are in any immediate danger from the 
enemy, you will blow it up. If necessary, 
you will blow up Trout also.” 

“And if I catch up with NP I, what are 
my orders, sir?” I asked. 

“You will sink her with torpedoes. You 
will bring home positive proof that she is 
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sunk. Ihere must be no half-measures.” 

The quiet voice joined in our conver¬ 
sation. “Once she is sunk, and does not 
return to Bremen after a period which the 
German High Command thinks appropriate, 
1 feel certain they won’t go ahead with 
building others. But if NP 1 comes home 
with a string of sinkings and a world cruise 
behind her, they’ll go for it.” He glanced 
at his watch. “1 feel all I can wish you 
is good luck.” 

He looked at me in his gentle way, and 
then averted his head sharply. He knew he 
was looking at a dead man. “But,” he said 
crisply, “remember that radar. You can 
pick him up at thirty miles. It's the only 
Achilles heel I know he has.” He turned 
and walked out. 

The Flag Officer (S) had seated himself 
again. “I’ll see you get all the necessary 
charts, stores and so on. I shall have you 
flown out to Gibraltar, and from there you 
will go to Freetown and then to the Cape. 
Your plans are your own after that. You 
can have a clear run ashore for a month 
before you go to Gibraltar. Haven’t you 
got some relative who is ill somewhere?” 

“Yes sir,” I replied. “My old grand¬ 
father had a stroke at his place near 
Tiverton. 1 would like to see him before 
he dies. He hasn’t got much of a chance 
according to the local medico.” 

“Leave your telephone number, then,” 
he said briskly. He hesitated for a moment. 
“In a.future war,” he said, standing look¬ 
ing out across the pale scene, “the sub¬ 
marine will be licked by the submarine. 
The hunter becomes the hunted. Stealth 
will steal up upon stealth, and destroy him 
by stealth. You arc the first of the new 
hunters,” he said without facing me. “You 
will report back personally to me. There 
will be no signals if you encounter or sink 
her, understand? You must come back and 
report to me—^personally.” 

He wheeled round and gazed at me, and 
the Rockall of his eyes softened. “You 
believe in your heart that I am sending you 
to your death, don’t you. Peace?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, I do,” I replied levelly. “And 
there are sixty-five others in Trout who are 
going to their deaths. The certainty of death 
in a submarine is not a pleasant thought.” 

“If you feel that way, I shall not wish you 
the submariner’s usual au revoir. Good¬ 
bye,” he said and held out his hand. 
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CHAPTER 

6 


Luff! Luff! Luff! Get the sails off her! 
By the mark four! God, only four under her 
iuid it’s coming up from south-west! See 
that over there. Mister Mate? No, not there 
—three hundred and twenty-six degrees? 
Yes? Looks like porridge, but they’re* 
breakers. Clan Alpine, Alecto was there 
the year before too. No, you can’t see it 
ordinarily, and Clan Alpine didn’t either. Of 
course we’re going in! No damn you, we 
had a good sight of the sun at Ponla da 
Marca and I reckon by now I can smell the 
Clan Alphine. Three hills. Magnificent 
bearing. Here—look at the chart. Don’t 
be damn stupid, this is my own chart; tlie 
Germans think they know the coast, but 
this is my own and not even the Admiralty 
knows. Captain WDliams! Bah, that chart- 
man! I know Captain Williams. Farilhao 
Point.. . must make southing tonight or 
else we’ll beat against the inshore current 
all day tomorrow... 

For hours the old man had been rambling. 

I sat by the bedside of my grandfather, old 
Captain Peace, who was indeed making his 
last landfall the hard way. Doctor Chelvcrs 
had told me when I arrived from London 
the previous night that by rights the old 
captain should have been dead days ago. 
Coronary thrombosis, not a stroke. But he 
was fighting it out to the last, although he 
had made his number to Lloyds. 

T sat in the quiet room and listened to the 
old sailorman’s phrases of the sea, in sharp 
contrast to the lovely Exe Valley, where 
everything was of that tender young green 
which one sees nowhere in the world except 
England, and nowhere lovelier in England 
than the Exe Valley. 

Doctor Chelvers had said that morning 
that it might only be a matter of hours 
before old Captain Peace died, or it might 
be days. I looked at the weather-beaten 
face against the pillows, and thought of 
Tiout and what was waiting for her. No 
peaceful sick-bed at the last for me! A sharp 
rattle from a depth-charge, or more likely 
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the quiet, lethal whisper of a torpedo screw 
in the hydrophone operator's ears coming 
nearer . .. nearer ... nearer .... 

NP 1 must have a base. That thought 
went through my mind, over and over agaui. 
The two naval chiefs were sure that she had 
not. I sat in the pleasant morning sunshine 
by old Captain Peace and turned the problem 
over in my mind, while from the bed came 
half-incoherent oaths, sailing-ship directions, 
mutterings ail about winds and tides. 

It came to me as I sat there in the pleas¬ 
ant sunshine that, perfect though NP 1 
might be mechanically, the human element, 
particularly the human element trained in 
more conventional craft, would not stand 
up to the strain of the war at sea as well as 
her designers thought. NP I must find hei- 
sclf a haven, a nook away from the world. 
Somewhere safe to let the men smoke, swim 
and tan their bodies in the warm sun. This, 
I convinced myself, was the true Achilles 
heel of NP 1. A base, a haven, a hidey- 
hole... she must have it. 

The relief of having made some positive 
contribution to my problem was so great 
that it was some time before I realised that 
old Captain Peace was talking rationally. 
1 saw that he was rational and his eyes had 
lost their uncomprehending look. He 
stretched out his hand. “Geoffrey!” he ex¬ 
claimed with pleasure. “Blast me, I never 
expected to have a real sailor at hand for 
my last voyage.” 

I muttered something about everything 
being well, 

“Rot!” he said heartily. “I’m a dead 
duck, and you know it. What have you 
been doing with yourself? Why are you in 
England and not at sea? You didn’t leave 
your submarine just to come and watch an 
old man die, did you?” 

He rose up against his pillows with a 
burst of violent energy which had character¬ 
ised him throughout his life, England’s 
enemies, beware of men like old Captain 
Peace, I thought to myself. 
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“No,” I said steadily and 1 saw it cheered 
him at once. “Specif orders.” 

“No teU, eh?” he laughed. 

What the hell, I thought suddenly to my¬ 
self. Why not tell him? He’d probably be 
dead before nightfall anyway. Somewhere 
in that vast accumulation of sea lore there 
might be something which would help me 
sink NP I. It would also help me, the un¬ 
burdening of this terrible secret. 

1 got up and closed the door. 
I told him about my mission. I 
told him the details, the pros and the 
massive cons; 1 told him about Hans 
Tutle and what 1 would do in his 
place; I told him that I was convinced that 
NP I needed a base—of sorts. The old 
man’s eyes gleamed and then filled with 
tears. 

“Geoffrey,” he said in a whisper. “It 
breaks my heart to know what En^and has 
against her, and I can’t do a moral bloody 
thing about it.” Then the self-pity died out 
of his voice and he asked strongly, “Where 
is NP I going to operate?” 

“In the South Atlantic,” I replied. 

“If only I had a ship,” he exclaimed. 
“God, I know it like my hand. None of the 
islands. Plenty of skulking holes in South 
America, though, but not the place for a rest 
cure with that climate. Too many people 
imound, too, and the Navy is not so stupid 
that it wouldn't search across the trade routes 
to Buenos Aires. That’s what put Harwood 
on to the Graf Spee. I’d go for Africa, if it 
were me,” he chuckled. 

“Africa has the same disadvantages,” 1 
pointed out. 

“South West Africa,” cried the old man 
waving a pyjama-ed arm.” 

He was very excited. 

“Not a harbour worth a damn between 
Tiger Bay, Walvis Bay and Cape Town,” 
I said, bitterly disappointed now that I had 
mentioned the operation to a wandering old 
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man on his death-bed. “1 mentioned it to 
the Admiralty.” 

“God’s truth!” roared the old sailor. 
“Admiralty! Why, that Captain Williams 
hydrographer-idiot wouldn’t even look at 
my soundings. Get me a chart, boy—^in 
my desk. No, not the Admiralty one— 
there’s one of my own. What size is NP 1? 
Three thousand tons? By the Lord Harry, 
she’d just about make it!” 

He looked very excited and 1 slipped from 
the room. His desk was pure chaos. 
Papers, charts, maps, old ship chandler’s 
orders, all kinds of nautical junk littered it. 
1 rummaged about and saw a handwritten 
“last will and testament of Simon Peace, 
• master mariner”. 

I found what the old man must regard 
as “his chart”—it looked, at first glance, 
like a stretch to the south of Angola, 
heavily annotated willi figures. I went back. 

The moment I set foot in the room I 
knew what had happened. A glance at the 
mottled, congested face told its own story. 
1 ran swiftly to the door and called for the 
nurse. He lay back gasping and coughing, 
like a seaman full of chlorine gas. 

“He’s trying to say something to you,” 
said the nurse gently. 

He spoke loudly. 

“North?” 1 echoed. It sounded like north 
to me, but his voice was going. 

“Twenty miles—north.” He just couldn’t 
get his failing voice round the last word. 
“North—north—north—” but it wasn’t 
quite north, the way he said it. “Twenty 
miles south of north—big rock—twenty 
miles south of. . . .” 

The death rattle severed the last word. 
Then to our utter astonishment, he sat up 
straight and said quite clearly and strongly, 
“A twist of sand, boy. It’s your damn prop¬ 
erty anyway.” 

The nurse was crying. She put down 
the limp arm. “His heart had stopped! 
before he said that,” she whispered. 
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CHAPTER 

7 


The long South Atlantic afternoon ebbed 
out westwaids towards St, Helena. From 
the conning-tower the ocean stretched away, 
apparently limitless, across steamship routes 
forsaken for years of their peacetime 
irallic. Sun-tanned, wearing shorts, olT-duty 
men played Uckers on the casing near the 
gun. The swell from the south-west 
scarcely had energy enough to reach up the 
steel deck. Between Mossamedes and St. 
Helena we seemed the only craft afloat on 
the great waters. 

John Garland, white shirt open at the 
neck, and tanned as an advertisement figure, 
looked down lazily on the group below. “If 
this goes on, Geoffrey, we’ll all be so bored 
that we’ll be betting on the Uckers men too 
—despite Navy regulations.” 

I said nothing. I was worried. I couM 
see the signs of slackness, the canker of 
the present easy life, eating into my veteran, 
battle-tried crew. Sun-tanned beauties don’t 
return from submarine cruises. It had all 
been so easy, and so unwarlike, that even 
the ghastly shadow of why I was here at all 
on a sunny afternoon in the South Atlantic 
seemed far away. I had flown out to 
Gibraltar and found Trout waiting. She was 
ready fuelled, ammunitioned and stocked 
up. 

There was no doubt at Gibraltar and at 
Freetown, where we fuelled, and again at 
Simonstown, Cape, that Trout was priority. 
Nothing was too much trouble, and no 
request was refused. The crew got on to 
it quickly. But, Navy-like, they forgot what 
danger must' lurk behind these unusual ges¬ 
tures, and were content to live like lords. 
I overheard one of my ratings, half drunk 
say at Simonstown, “Whisky, my boy; no 
piddling drinks for the Trout-men —only the 
best is good enough for Trout.” 

At first I had not seen the softness, but 
the long weeks of solitary cruising up and 
down, down and up, through the vastness of 
the South Atlantic was robbing the crew 
of their super-sharp vigilance. That is the 


ililTcrencc between life and death in a sub¬ 
marine. As the afternoon wore on, 1 was 
more and more jarred by the easy-going 
air of life aboard //. M. S. Trout. I had 
done the conventional thing. T had ruled 
the South Atlantic off into tight little squares. 
1 had plotted the position where the Dwmdin 
Star had first been rent under water; 1 had 
patrolled day and night, night and day. For 
weeks I had not even seen a ship. 

Then that evening we made contact witli 
a British destroyer. After getting off' our 
recognition signal we hove to, pitching in the 
swell. He put a boat alongside us and 
passed mail he had been carrying to us 
addressed to Simonstown. 1 went below 
to read my share of it. 

In my tiny cubbyhole of a cabin with 
only its worn green curtain separating 
me from the rest of the submarine, my 
mail lcK)ked uninspiring. There didn’t 
even seem to be a person^ letter among the 
lot. I felt depressed at the stark little pile 
of letters and papers, all typewritten. No 
loving hand to smooth my way, I thought 
grimly. The whole depression of the mission 
hit me again. In London it was Trout's 
lack of even a sporting chance that 
had shaken me; deep under the South 
Atlantic tonight it was the awareness that 
the chance was never likely to occur 
at all. 

I ripped open the mail. One bore the 
superscription “Hogson, Hodgson and Hog- 
son, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London”. It was 
from my grandfather’s lawyers. The dry 
phrases seemed utterly sterile. “We have to 
inform you, as the sole legatee of the late 
Captain Simon Peace. . . ” It seemed the 
old man had left me about £ 500 and a 
miscellaneous collection of old nautical in¬ 
struments and charts. I’d taken some of the 
old charts with me from his desk the day 
he died, anyway. I’d not looked at them. 

Then came a rustle amid the diy legal 
phrases: “You will notice from the enclosed 
copy of Captain Simon Peace’s will that you 
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have been bequeathed, in tenns of it, the 
island of Curva dos Dunas, stated by the late 
Captain Peace to lie in 17' 30" S 11' 48" E. 
A title deed, apparently legal, filed with the 
former German Administration of South 
West Africa, is attached. We await your 
instructions as to its disposal at a later 
date.” 

The old son of a gun! 1 thought amusedly 
to myself. So he had in island tucked away 
and no one knew anything about it! I went 
through to the navigation table and pulled 
out an Admiralty chart ‘‘Bahia dos Tigres 
to Waivis Bay” with the annotation “prin¬ 
cipally from the German Government charts 
to 1930”. 1 checked oil the position in the 

letter with the dividers. It was about twenty 
miles south of the mouth of the Cunenc 
River. There was no sign at all of an island. 
Curva dos Dunas? 1 double-checked the 
position. There it was—a foul-looking 
piece of coast, if ever there was one, with 
broken water and shoals all over the place, 
but no sign of Curva dos Dunas. There were 
plenty of isolated rocks which pass as islands 
south of Waivis Bay, but nothing so far 
north, or near the mouth of the Cunene, 
which is the international boundary between 
South West Africa and Angola. 

I was puzzling over the little mystery 
when the hydrophone operator’s voice reach¬ 
ed me clearly. 

“Captain in the control room,” called 
John. 

“What is it John?” I asked. 

“Bissett’s getting some odd noises,” he 
said. “He just can’t identify them. Elton 
says it’s all Bissett’s imagination, but you 
know Bissett is the best we have.” 

“I’ll go and have a look and listen myself,” 
I said. 

Bissett had the earphones over his head 
and Elton, his relief and junior, was stand¬ 
ing by, looking rather bored and amused. 

“Listen to that, sir,” said Bissett, giving 
me one earpiece. 

i^t first I could hear nothing. Then 
there was a kind of gurgling noise, very faint, 
and then a slight, resonant hiss, almost like 
a bubble slowly bursting under water. It 
kept repeating in a kind of cycle. In the 
background there was a slight churning 
noise. I simply couldn’t make it out. 

“Propellers!” I asked tentatively. 

“No, definitely not,” replied. Bissett. “But 
it’s moving sir. Left to right, about ten 
knots, I reckon.” 

“About south-east,” I reflected aloud. 
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“Sounds to me like a whale burping,” 
commented Elton, 

The remark stung me, epitomising as it 
did the slack attitude of the crew on this 
warm-weather cruise. 1 turned savagely on 
Elton: “Another remark like that, Elton, 
and you’ll find yourself in serious trouble.” 

“Sorry, sir,” he muttered, but the con¬ 
temptuous amusement was not entirely gone 
from his face. 

“It’s slowing, sir,” said Bissett. 

“I’m going to follow it,” 1 told him. 
“Keep on to it and don’t let me lose it. If 
it speeds up, let me know.” 

1 went back into the control room. 
“Steer one-six-oh,” I told John. “Seven 

“Aye, aye sir,” he said. “Plot?” 

“No,” I said. I drew him on one side. 
“Frankly, John, I haven’t a solittuy clue 
what we are following, but I can’t stand 
this bloody square search a moment longer. 
Anything is better than that.” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he grinned. 

I took the chart from the navigator’s 
tabic and went towards my cubbyhole. “Call 
me at once if we catch up on that noise.” 


In my solitary cabin I started to unfold 
the chart I had brought with me, but my 
mind was against Simon Peace’s little mys¬ 
teries, and I threw it down in disgust. 1 
glanced through the remaining letters, A 
bill or two and a neatly wrapped copy of 
The Times. I opened it and saw that the 
“deaths” column had been ringed with blue 
pencil. 1 could see the precise circle being 
drawn by the schoolmasterly hand. The 
news was like a cold douche. So he was 
dead! He had deserved to die with a deck 
under his feet, had old Arctic-eyes. “Killed 
in an air raid. ...” It left the Director of 
Naval Intelligence and myself. The only 
two who knew about NP I outside Germany, 
That neat circle of blue was both a courier 
of news and a warning. My little cubbyhole 
suddenly seemed unbearably stifling. It was 
quite clear; it needed no words, no admon¬ 
ition, to convey to me the meaning of the 
man with the pedantic air and heart full of 
secrets. 

I - tossed the paper aside and went 
through to Bissett. He looked up inquirin^y 
and nodded as I came in. “Still there, sir. 
Steady seven knots, maybe eight. I just can’t 
make out what that noise can be.” 

“Steady course, no deviations?” 
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“Absolutely steady, sir.” 

The control room boys were chattering 
between themselves as 1 came through, but 
they were on the job all right. I had a feel¬ 
ing of unease which 1 could not explain. 1 
threw myself down on my bunk again, but 
1 couldn’t sleep. 1 got up and reached for 
a cigarette and then cursed my forgetful¬ 
ness. On the handkerchief-sized table lay 
Hodgson, Hodgson and Hodgson's letter. 
Curva dos Dunas! 1 took the navigator’s 
chart and checked again on the position. J 
remembered that 1 had crammed a couple 
of the old man's charts into my grip. 1 
rummaged round and found them, crump¬ 
led, but not in baa shape really. 

At that moment 1 knew 1 had NP 1 in 
the bag. 

Curious how one’s mental processes 
range apparently without purpose or pattern 
and then suddenly crysUillise. ’When 1 saw 
old Simon Peace’s chart—criss-crossed witli 
soundings and annotations—knew that I 
had been right in what I had intuitively 
reasoned before—that NP 1 must have a 
base. 

And there it was, my island, Curva dos 
Dunas, exactly where old Simon Peace had 
positioned it. Curva dos Dunas—a Twist 
of Sand! 

I looked at the formidable stretch of 
coast about twenty miles south of the 
mouth of the Cunene—what a fool I had 
been about the old man’s dying words! Not 
south of north as I had thought. But south 
of—and there it was plain on the older 
chart—south of what the river used to be 
called, the Nourse. Twenty miles south of 
the Nourse lay the island, amongst the worst 
shoals and foul ground that could be chart¬ 
ed anywhere. Most of them weren’t anyway, 
not on the Admiralty map. 

All this had been carefully charted, a 
labour which must have taken the old man 
years. The thought that he might have done 
it all in a sailing ship along that coast of 
death made me shudder and marvel at old 
Simon’s intrepidity. 

Curvas dos Dunas! The name rang like 
a bell. 

How did the Germans know about Curva 
dos Dunas? Well, that was probably easy 
enough to guess—^the Admiralty charts were 
based on German ones compiled during 
their long occupation of South West Africa, 

I knew quite instinctively that that was 
where NP 1 was lying low. I looked at the 
map again. On the seaward side of the 
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stark little beach where the neat lettering 
said “three-topped hill”, were two words. 
They said simply, “see inset”. So the old 
man had made another map of the island, 
too? Where the devil was it? A brief look 
through the other crumpled charts and 
papers in my grip assured me that it was 
not there. 1 looked at the stiff parchment 
map; no, there was no inset. True, the 
chart would take mo there, but on that 
wicked coast 1 would need more than just 
that. For by now the conviction was firm 
in my mind that 1 would take Trout in, 
whatever the cost. 

The chart, laid out on the tiny table, 
crumpled itself and automatically 1 straight¬ 
ened it. ITien I saw. The thick parchment 
had been split on the lower right-hand 
corner. With trembling fingers J felt. They 
met another edge of thin paper. Scarcely 
able to control my fingers and dreading 
that I should tear it, 1 slipped it out. 1 
could have wept for joy. Silently I blessed 
old Simon. Curva dos Dunas!—a large- 
scale map with the entrance channel close 
to the ten-foot rock which I had first seen 
on the other chart. 

The one I was now examining was a 
little masterpiece of cartography. The old 
sailor had taken bearings of the three-topped 
hill and the entrance channel in relation to 
the rock in the sea. Small wonder ho had 
called it Curva dos Dunas—A Twist of 
Sand. The entrance channel curved like 
the whorls of a man’s inner ear, swinging 
sharply north from the entrance and away 
from its first easterly direction, then doub¬ 
ling back almost on its own course, in be¬ 
tween was a bar of what was marked as 
“hard sand”. I thought what a brief end 
that sand-bar would make of a ship. The 
channel then swung round northwards in 
an irregular semi-circle—north, east, due 
south and then west again, debouching into 
a “harbour” contained in the enclosing 
arms of sand. It was thirty fatlioms deep 
in places. What a funk-hole, I thought to 
myself. You could not winkle a submarine 
out of there with a can-opener, and it would 
be way out of range of the odd sea-search 
bomber of the South African Air Force at 
Walvis Bay. To the north lay neutral, 
largely unknown territory, and to the east 
the mainland appropriately known as the 
Skeleton Coast, Yes, that was where NP I 
was! I’d take Trout down that tortuous 
channel and sink the super U-boat with 
torpedoes in the deep water inside! Thank 
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God that intennmable box-search was at 
an end I I’d make for Curva dos Dunas 
and lie in wait for NP I. 

Excitedly 1 got a ruler and made a rough 
calculation of my course to the island from 
Trout’s present position. One hundred and 
sixty degrees. That would bring her nicely 
to the ten-foot rock—I’d call it Simon’s 
Rock, in honour of the old sailor who 
might yet be my sjilvation—and, for that 
matter, the salvation of the fighting fleets 
and merchantmen in the North Atlantic. 
The thrill of the chase welled through my 
veins as I turned again to the beautifully 
drawn map of the channels into the “inner 
harbour” of Curva dos Dunas. My island! 
And in occupation by the most lethal sub-* 
marine in the world! I could be there by 
laic tomorrow. . . . 

The appalling significance of it struck me 
like an icy sea down the conning-tower 
hatch. Onc-six-oh! That was exactly the 
course we were steering! And we were on 
that course because—dear God!—could it 
be? Bissett had said the course was steady, 
and the sound was travelling steadily ahead 
of us at about seven knots. Course one- 
six-oh! The homeward-bound course of 
NP I to her base! Trout was, in fact, trail¬ 
ing along merrily, without any attempt at 
concealment, behind a nuclear-powered 
submarine! 

I broke out in a cold sweat. The noise, 
that bursting bubble effect—it could well 
be that the Germans, with all their ingen¬ 
uity, had abandoned the ordinary propeller 
and were using a form of hydraulic jet pro¬ 
pulsion which ejected the water in exactly 
the same way that a squid sucks water into 
its gills and expels it again under high 
muscular pressure, thus providing its 
enormous speed and motive power. The 
thoughts tore through my brain. For a sub¬ 
marine fitted like that—and apparently all 
the power in the world with which to expel 
the water—it would be a double advantage, 
for those death-dealing, tired, trigger-happy 
men of the North Atlantic escort groups 
were accustomed to ordinary propeller 
noises and this new one would deceive 
them—at least at the outset. I knew 
hydraulic jet propulsion had been tried out 
with great success on shallow-draught small 
craft, but its application to anything else— 
well, that was a brand-new lesson for the 
North Atlantic. 

Christ! How many precious minutes had 
I wasted in thinking this out, and for every 
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one of them Trout was in mortal peril. Or 
had NP 1 simply not heard us because her 
hydrophones, listening dead astern, might 
be confused by the upsurge of ejected water. 
She had only to change course slightly, and 
she would hear Trout’s asdic, as sure as 
little fishes were waiting for us at the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean. 

I bounded towards Bissett, leaping 
through the control room as I did so. John 
and the others there gave me a startled 
glance. 

“Switch that infernal thing off!” 1 
roared to the astonished Bissett. He flicked 
a switch. 1 could feel the sweat moistening 
on my face. 

“Same course, same .speed?” I snapped. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he replied, wonderment 
written all over his face. 

“How long have you been listening to 
that—that—noise?” 1 whipped out. 

“Ever since you. . .” he began, but stop¬ 
ped at the look on my face. “Nearly two 
hours, sir,” he replied woodcnly. 

“You could identify it again?” 1 asked. 

“Why, yes sir. . . .” 

“Shut off everything, then. I may want 
you to listen later. But you will not use 
any of this listening gear without my ex¬ 
press permission. Understood?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he replied. There was 
equal astonishment as 1 whirled round and 
entered the control room. 

“I’ll take over. Number One,” I rapped 
out to John. 

“Slow ahead both! Silent routine! Shut 
off, as for depth-charging. Absolute silence. 
No talking. And if anyone so much as 
drops a damn thing on the plating. I’ll have 
his guts.” 

John gave me a penetrating look and 
rapped out a scries of order?. Trout eased 
away from her deadly ocean paramour. 

“Course, sir?” asked John. 

*‘Hold her steady on one-six-oh. What’s 
her speed now?” 

“Three knots, sir.” 

“Hold her at that for ten minutes. And 
then I want just enough way on her to keep 
her even. Not a fraction of a knot more.’' 

‘‘Shall I soimd action stations, sir?’' 
asked John. 

“You heard my orders,” I snarled. The 
sweat wa.s trickling down inside my shirt. 
I took a handkerchief and wiped it away. 
I saw young Fenton eyeing me apprehen¬ 
sively. The minutes ticked by. The con¬ 
trol room was as tense as if we had been 
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under attack. Six, seven, eight, nine, 
ten.... John gave an order in a low voice. 
We waited. I must give her a good half 
an hour so that w© were well out of hear¬ 
ing before I broke surface. 

“Take over for a moment,” I said to 
John. I went back to my cubbyhole. 1 
decided that 1 would navigate myself, using 
old Simon Peace’s magnilicenlly annotated 
chart. Even far out in the ocean his sound¬ 
ings were better than the Admiralty’s. 

1 knew exactly what I had to do. 1 must 
steer a course away out of immediate 
danger from NP 1. I must also get to 
Curva dos Dunas before her. 'J'hat meant 
a course as close as possible to the deadly 
one-six-oh degrees which 1 must assume 
she would follow. 1 would now take Trout 
to the surface and make a break at high 
speed for Curva dos Dunas, hoping to get 
there before NP I. 1 did some quick sums 
in iny head. They had said NP I could 
do twenty knots submerged. Well, she 
might, but she had been cruising along 
gently at seven for the past few hours. 1 
could catch her shortly after daybreak en¬ 
tering the channel, which would give me 
a good light for firing: it is always tricky 
firing on a hydrophone bearing alone. I 
took the detailed map of Curva dos Dunas. 

There were sixteen fathoms at the entrance 
and it was very deep all the way in, although 
here and there buttresses of sand projected, 
like waiting claws, into the channel itself. 
There must be a hell of a tide to scour 
those channels, I thought. But . . . how 
many years ago had these soundings been 
taken? The Skeleton Coast is notorious for 
its upheavals, and even whole sections of 
coastline have changed their contours over¬ 
night. I couldn’t think about that. I pored 
over the entrance. I would lie just south¬ 
wards and.. .what depth would .she come 
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in at? Perhaps on the surface? Only the 
event would tell. She wouldn’t know a 
thing until they heard Trout's torpedoes 
running; then it would bo too late. 


The half hour was up. 1 picked up the 
Admiralty chart to give to the navigator as 
a formality only. I left my own—old 
Simon’s—in my cubbyhole. After all, I 
thought with the first lightening of spirits 
since the enormity of the whole thing had 
struck me, it is my island, and I’m going 
to protect my property, so why should 
everyone know about it? 

John looked expectant as 1 came in. It 
was just after nine o’clock. 

“Diving stations. Stand by to surface,” 
I said briefly. 

“Check main vents,” rapped out John. 

“All main vents checked and shut, sir.” 

“Ready to surface, sir.” 

“Surface. 1 want you on the bridge 
with me. Number One.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

The hatch was flicked open and the usual 
sea, warm it seemed to me, slopped in. I 
scrambled up and immediately searched 
the horizon. Evcrjnvhere the sea was 
bathed in bright moonlight. And a good 
thing too, because neither I nor the men 
on watch had had time to get their eyes 
accustomed to the different light. 

“Nothing in sight, sir,” refKjrted John 
formally. 

“Group up,” I ordered. “Start the 
diesels. Full ahead together. Three hund¬ 
red and twenty revolutions. Course two- 
five-oh.” 

Trout veered away at right angles to the 
previous course—NP I’s course, leaning to 
the full power of the massive diesels, and 
tore away into the silver night. 
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CHAPTER 

8 


The moon's silver began to give way to 
the lirst grey of the yet unborn day. Trout 
tore on. 

Sleepless and keyed to a high pitch, 

I remained all night on the bridge. 
My eyes were red with watching, and they* 
always strayed back to NP I’s imaginary 
track, now well to the north and west of 
Trout. John had come up during the night 
in a cheerful conversational mood. 

“What’s all the buzz, Geoffrey?” he 
asked in his easy, competent way. “Making 
a real mystery of things, aren’t you?” 

I regretted to have to do it, but I 
resorted to that funk-hole of the man in 
command, rank. 1 simply said nothing but 
stared ahead into the nl^t. 

John at first did not catch on. “Brush¬ 
ing up the old navigation all by yourself, 
too?” he laughed. 

I realised that I would rouse some 
comment by navigating myself, but I simply 
refused to turn old Simon’s maps over to 
the usual navigator. I said nothing in reply 
to John’s sallies. Out of the corner of 
my eye 1 saw him freeze when he realised 
that we were no longer on the chummy 
basis on which we had always gone in to the 
attack. John had always been excellent in 
giving the crew a loudspeaker appraisal of 
a tricky situation, and I expect this was 
his way of putting it to me. He froze into 
immobility and, except for a few terse 
necessary words changing the course after 
we were well away from NP I’s track, there 
had been silence between us for the rest 
of the night. 

“Clear the bridge,” I said. I felt the 
tremor in my voice. 

“Diving stations, sir?” asked John, shoot¬ 
ing me a curious look. 

“Clear the bridge,” I repeated. “I’ll 
give my orders from up here. Alone.” 

The ratings on watch glanced nervously 
at each other as they scuttled down the 
hatch. John followed. He paused as his 
head was about to disappear. Apparently 
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he thought better of it and I could almost 
sec the shrug of his shoulders. 

“Course seven-oh,” I ordered and heard 
John repeat it. “Speed for ten knots.” 

The shudder died as Trout slowed. I 
searched the horizon with my glasses, look¬ 
ing every way for the twin sentinels on land 
which overlooked NP I’s hide-out. 

I felt completely naked. I could imagine 
what sort of short shrift I would get from 
a court-martial, driving a warship in war¬ 
time towards a dangerous coast witliout a 
single man on watch. And the enemy in 
the vicinity! 

Then I saw the Skeleton Coast for the 
first time in my life, 

1 have seen it many times since, but I 
suppose 1 shall never forget the primeval 
awesomeness of that first sight. It was a 
trick of refracted light from the desert be¬ 
hind, 1 suppose, but it sent a spine-chilling 
thrill through me. Against the far rim of 
lightening east, a shaggy dinosaurus, tufted 
by shaggy bush and a dun tonsure of sand, 
rose and gazed hostilely at the lonely sub¬ 
marine.. It was, as 1 have said, a strange 
trick of the light which gave me that for¬ 
bidding first cruel glimpse of sand, sea and 
dune-starved shrub, for Trout was, I sup¬ 
pose, every bit of fifteen miles away. Light 
refracts and plays the strangest tricks in 
the mica-laden air. I gazed at the strange 
revelation. How many times had it shown 
itself in this way to old Simon, labouriously 
—and with superb seamanship—^toiling up 
and down charting Curva dos Dunas from 
his sailing-ship? I leant forward to take a 
bearing.' 

I gazed hopelessly around for the sand¬ 
bars which must mark the channel into 
Curva dos Dunas. There simply must be! 
With trembling hands I took a bearing and 
cast my binoculars along the line of it 
seeking my island. Nothing! Had it dis¬ 
appeared in all the years that had elapsed 
since the chart was drawn? But, argued 
my sailor’s mind, the rest of it is accurate 
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enough. So damn accurate that had it not 
been so you and Trout would have been 
dead ducks already. Again 1 cast my eye 
along the line of the bearing. Suddenly I 
felt terribly afraid. My palms sweated. I 
knew why they called it the Skeleton Coast. 
I knew the terror of the men who drove 
in to this fearful, bland, cross-eyed shore 
and were called crazy when they got back 
to port—if they did. 1 shivered, despite 
the growing intensity of the sun. 1 noticed 
Trout's head beginning to swing away 
landwards. 

Then I saw Curva dos Dunas. 

1 think it must have been the slight gust 
of wind from the south-west—sailors on 
this coast mutter south-west in their 
dreams, for from that quarter come the 
waves and the wind to drive you against 
the ruthless shore, A ripple spread across 
the calm surface of the sea, 1 saw a sud¬ 
den nicker of white. A rapid whorl of 
white, convulsed and turning like a man’s 
inner car. 1 saw the sand-bars curve and 
twist like the charted lines. The wind had 
whipped the sea against the wicked, wait¬ 
ing sand for a moment. Curva dos Dunas 
had revealed itself, a veil rent aside only 
for a moment. 

I couldn't see the inner anchorage 
clearly, but what I saw told its own deadly 
tale. Here was an anchorage—the only 
anchorage for a thousand miles, and it lay 
behind a convolution of sand-bars, com¬ 
pletely hidden in calm weather but visible 
in anything of a breeze, when any sailor 
worth his sense would shy like a frightened 
horse at spotting those lines of broken surf. 
I marvelled at the guts of old Simon Peace 
at taking a sailing-ship in there; at his 
courage at winding his way through those 
broken lines of surf, now snarling as the 
wind broke the water across their half- 
concealed fangs; at his tenacity at coming 
back again and again to chart it. No won¬ 
der he had screamed on his death-bed? 
Sand, bars of sand, every one of them death 
at the touch of a keel. To take any ship, 
even under diesel or electric engines, into 
what apjieared a broken holocaust of surf, 
would require a heart as steady as the 
three-topped hill away to the starboard now. 
I looked with grim satisfaction at my island, 
my only landed possession in the world. 
It was a gift worthy of the old dead sailor; 
surf on this coast is death, but an anchorage 
is life. He had shown me where I could 
find NP I. if she was to be found. 
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I manoeuvred Trout into position. 1 
would lie on the sea-bed until 1 heard NP 1 
and then sink her quickly. For the first 
time in days I grinned to myself. I reach¬ 
ed for the voice-pipe. NP I might be almost 
upon us, but she wouldn’t find Trout un¬ 
prepared. 

“Dive!” I ordered curtly. “Action 
stations.” 

The atmosphere in the control room was 
plain to me even as 1 clipped the hatch 
above me and received the familiar dollop 
of water as Trout slid under. John was 
meticulously correct and formal, imd God 
help anyone under him who erred. But I 
could tell from young Devenish, the sub’s, 
face, that the officers considered their skip¬ 
per had gone round the bend—perhaps 
even now he was going up the creek by this 
apparently ridiculous order for action 
stations after a couple of hours of fooling 
around which would have caused any 
would-be officer to be sacked from Ins 
training course. 

“What’s the sounding?” I asked briefly. 

“Fifteen fathoms—a shade more, sir.” 

“Steer three-five-oh,” I ordered. 

The helmsman spun his wheel and Trout 
swung her deadly snout towards the spot 
where I knew NP I must enter that fear¬ 
ful channel. 

“Depth, eighty feet. Lay her gently on 
the bottom.” ITie planesman manipulated 
expertly. “Torpedo settings for eight and 
ten feet,” I continued. “All tubes to the 
ready. 

“Down periscope.” I had taken one last 
quick look around. The shallow settings 
on the torpedo were tricky, but I was work¬ 
ing on the assumption that NP I would 
come in on the surface. I gave the plot 
for the attack and the fruit machine went 
into action. In my mind’s eye I saw the 
whole situation. The old thrill of the chase 
and the consummation of the attack swept 
over me. 

“Course for a ninety-degree track?” 

“Three-four-five degrees, sir.” 

Well, my rough estimate of three-five-oh 
had been near enough; good enough with 
a spread on the torpedoes. 

“Stop both,” I ordered. “Silent routine.”^ 
I gestured to John. “Tell them over the 
loudspeaker that I want absolute silence. 
Absolute. Do you understand? Their lives 
depend on it,” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” he replied, but his glance 
was a mixture of curiosity and compassion. 
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I know what he’s thinking, I told myself. 
The skipper’s imagining all this. He’s 
fighting the old battles all over again. He 
knows the drill so well, you can’t fault him. 
But the sea’s empty and there isn’t a 
whisper on the hydrophones. He’s playing 
possum with his thoughts on some remote 
African beach; he’s told no one where we 
are. They’ll let him down lightly when this 
gets out because of his war record. But 
he’s crazy; he is still in command. I saw 
it all on his face. 

A deathly hush settled over Trout after 
the impersonal crackle of John’s voice over 
the loudspeaker. All pumps and all 
machines were still, and not a man said 
a word. One could almost hear the crunch’ 
of the hard sand under Trout. 

Bissett's voice came muffled. 

“Hydrophone operator reports no trans¬ 
mission, sir,” said John. His voice was 
almost a whisper. 

“Unless there is something to report, 
tell him to keep quiet,” I said. Blohm and 
Voss alone knows what listening apparatus 
NP 1 has. I couldn’t afford to take one 
slightest chance. 

I stood by the periscope, its clipped-up 
handles making it look vaguely like a 
spaniel with its ears tied back above its 
head. The operators stood by their unmov¬ 
ing dials, and in the immobile engine-room 
I could see Macfadden gazing, apparently 
with the vacancy of lunatic, at the 
dead telegraphs. Mac was very much on the 
job, however, and I couldn’t have hoped 
for a better engineer—or a more stable 
man under attack. Trout lay under the 
sea like the puff-adders lie in the desert 
sand—immobile, asleep, coiled, but quick 
as a dart when trodden on amid their 
dun surroundings. So Trout lay—^waiting, 
listening for that strange bubbling, thump¬ 
ing noise which I construed to be NP T’s 
engines. 

Two hours. Three hours. We stood to 
action stations without exchanging a word. 
The heat was becoming very oppressive. 
No one had eaten anything since the call 
to action stations. I called John and gave 
him instructions to have bullybeef sand¬ 
wiches served all round. 

Suddenly a ripple ran through Bissett like 
a pointer sighting his game. “Sir! sir!” he 
whispered urgently. 

“What is it, man?” 

He didn’t hear me. His whole being was 
listening. “Confused noises bearing red one- 
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five,” he said slowly. “Getting stronger.” 

I could barely utter the words. “Is it 
the same ... ?” 

He nodded. He looked up and smiled. 

“Coming this way all right, sir. tx>t of 
ground echoes, but quite clear. Same as 
last night.” 

I snatched an earpiece and listened. Yes, 
there it was, the same deadly thump, like 
a man dragging a leg. 1 knew all 1 wanted 
to know. 1 shot trough to the control 
room. 

“Continuous readings,” 1 snapped as I 
left him. 

“Group up, slow ahead. Revolutions for 
four knots. Stand by all tubes. Plot? Firing 
angle? Range? Enemy course? Speed?” 

Trout was galvanised. The attack routine 
went into deadly, efficient action. 

“Thirty feet,” I said. That would give 
me tlic opportunity to fire cither by peris¬ 
cope or on the hydrophone bearing, although 
I preferred the former. 

“Slow ahead.” T’d close the range as 
near as I dared in the shallow water. There 
was the danger that Trout might break 
surface if I fired a full salvo. 

The plancsman spun his wheel and the 
water blew. We rose silently off the sand 
and glided upwards. 

Then Trout struck. 

As if an unseen hand had given her a 
push, she yawed to port and stuck firm. 
There was no warning, and not much con¬ 
cussion. Her head simply swung and stuck. 

T rapped out a rapid command. The 
engines stopped and ^cre Trout lodged, 
slightly canted, but not bumping. 1 swung 
the periscope round. 

“Half astern,” I ordered If she came 
off, she wouldn’t slide too far backwards. 
The engines woke up. Trout remained stuck. 

“Full astern!” 

No result. John had checked and 
apparently there was no damage. Trout 
didn’t seem in grave danger, but her stern 
now swung inwards with the current. I 
took the chart between sweat-soaked fin¬ 
gers and saw that Trryut must be hard 
aground off Galleon Point. What had 
pushed her sideways? There was nothing 
on the chart. I swung the periscope 
round and studied the broken water to the 
south. Then I saw. There was a slight 
clear patch running directly into the main 
channel. It was a kind of overflow chan¬ 
nel through which the water sluiced when 
the tide was nearly high, like now, and 
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invisible at low water. The situation was 
serious, but by no means hopeless. 1 
could blow the tanks and probably shake 
her loose but that might mean giving away 
my position. But in this near-dark? A 
submarine’s silhouette is small at the best 
of times, and it was not likely that she 
would be spotted if she broke surface only 
for a moment. . . . 

“Blow the main tanks,” I ordered. 

Trout strained as she became buoyant. 
Strained, held—and tore free—free! She 
leaped to the surface. 

“Twenty feet,” I ordered. She dived 
like a mad thing. As the words left my 
lips I know tiiat her hydroplanes were 
damaged. “Surface.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

Trout came up raggedly, very raggedly. 

“Try and keep her awash if you can,” 
1 said to John. 

There was only one thing now—^to take 
Trout in on the surface and hope that she 
wouldn’t be sixjtted before I could deal a 
lethal blow. There was also the moon. 
A sharp lookout aboard NP 1 and we were 
doomed. On the other hand, a submarine's 
conning-tower, with the rest of her almost 
awash, is not easy to see—unless a sliver 
of moonlight reflecting oil the wet casing 
gave us away. I reached for an old reefer 
jacket. 

“I’ll con her from up aloft,” I 
said. “No look-outs.” Then the thought 
struck me. With one foot poised on the 
steel rung, I remembered my explicit 
orders. “You will destroy. ...” 

“Fuse the demolition charges to blow 
her up,” I said. 

Davis at the hydroplanes blenched. I 
turned to John and looked him in the eyes. 
“If you fail to receive word from me with¬ 
in five-minute intervals, no one is to ven¬ 
ture up aloft. Is that clear? You will 
blow the demolition charges.” 

“Escape drill for the crew, sir?” 

I thought of that pitiless waste of waters. 
They would be better off in one. short, 
sharp explosion than trying to battle it out 
against the inexorable sea. 

“No escape drill,” I replied. You will 
blow the charges. That is all.” 

He looked at me bleakly. I knew he 
would do it. “Aye, aye, sir.” 


The salt spray smarted on my lips up 
aloft. Curva dos Dunas might have look- 
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ed grim through the periscope, but from 
up here, with a view all round of the terri¬ 
fying breakers, it was truly horrifying. 
Trout seemed stuck in the middle of a 
welter of creaming white water, with the 
salt spray and spindrift tearing up from the 
soutli-west across her, half-submerged. In 
fact, I could scarcely see the full length of 
the casing, or distinguish where it started 
and end^. 

“Action stations,” I ordered. “Bring all 
tubes to the ready. Settings for four and 
six feet. Gun crew at the ready. When I 
give the word, 1 want them to fire on a 
bearing I will give them immediately be¬ 
fore. Is that clear?” 

“Aye, aye, sir,” came John’s disembod¬ 
ied response. 

1 altered course again, due south now. 
The channel made one last swing before 
the anchorage. I felt my heart racing, for 
now it was all or nothing. I couldn’t dive 
and 1 felt sure that in a gun-fight Trout 
would be outclassed. 

Then 1 saw the long causeway leading 
ashore. For a moment I couldn’t believe 
my eyes. Tliere it was, almost awash in 
the tide, but a dead straight line between 
the anchorage and the shore! There was 
nothing on my chart. Had these thorough 
Germans built themselves a concrete cause¬ 
way to link themselves with that inhospi¬ 
table shore, a back door to the funk-hole? 

I looked closer and saw it was hard- 
packed, iron-hard shingle, a natural cause¬ 
way as perfect as anyone could wish. But 
there was no time to admire. We were 
almost there. 

“Course thrcc-two-oh,” I ordered. 

Trout swung through the last great 
whorl and I noticed how much calmer and 
oilier the water was. I still felt reason¬ 
ably safe from discovery. 

The anchorage! 

There w'as NP I on the far side, wraith¬ 
like, beautiful. She was big—every bit of 
3,000 tons, T guessed quickly. She was 
painted white—perfect camouflage in the 
breaking waters—which gave a fairy a.spect 
to her lovely clean lines and the wing-like, 
streamlined conning-tower. 

“All tubes ready?” I asked. 

“All tubes ready, sir. Settings for four 
and six feet.” 

“Course one-ninc-oh,” I said. 

“Stand by,” I said. “Target bearing 
dead ahead.” 

Trout pointed her deadly snout across 
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the salt-impregnated anchorage. To my 
amazement, 1 saw that NP 1 had a small 
light rigged and there was a group of men 
doing something to the casing—and I 
thought I saw more men on a strip of sand¬ 
bar beyond. 

Then TroyJt gave her fateful lurch. 

I do not know whether it was one of 
those hellish cross-currents, or a sudden 
change in density of the water, but she 
lurched. 1 grabbed to steady myself. My 
grasping fingers clung, caught and tugged 
as 1 struggled for balance. 

1 fired Trout's recognition flare by acci¬ 
dent. 

The flare soared across the anchorage, 
lighting everything, drowning the moon. 
German faces whipped round on NP 1 and 
stared, first at the flare, and then in horror 
at the clear outline of Trout at the entrance. 
I stood speechless, aghast. By a million-to- 
one chance I had given away all chance of 
concealment, and surprise. It wasn’t go¬ 
ing to be a clean kill now. 

The flare arched over and plunged down, 
burning brightly. At growing speed it 
plummeted towards the surface of the 
anchorage. It struck. The sea exploded 
in flame. 

How long—or how short—it took I 
shall never be able to calculate. My 
mouth was on its way to the voice-pipe to 
send the torpedoes on their deadly way 
when the sea burst into flame all round 
NP 1. She looked beautiful before the 
first savage flames soiled her. The stupid 
clots, I thought, they’ve been discharging 
oil and petrol. I saw figures running, and 
then the flames shot up high over her 
bridge. 

The flames came tearing across the sea 
towards Trout. We were in deadly danger. 
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“Break ofl the attack,’* I yelled down 
the voice-pipe. “Course three-oh< d^tees. 
Full ahead both.” 

As the screws gripped. Trout swung 
while the deadly flame chased across tlie 
anchorage. 1 had to get into that channel. 
It seemed an age before the water began 
to break to starboard and I knew there 
was a sand-bar between us and the fiery 
sea of flame, now shooting skywards. I 
could not see NP I now. Miles of sea 
seemed ablaze. She could not survive. 1 
felt weak and limp, 

I had destroyed NP I, 

The flame flickered at tlie entrance 
channel, but came no farther. 1 gasped as 
Trout, off course, headed towards the line 
of breakers to starboard. I quickly altered 
course for the middle of the channel. We 
were almost abreast the causeway. 

Two figures came racing along the sand, 
waving frantically, arms tearing the air in 
terror. I could no longer sec the cause¬ 
way, however. The tide had covered it. 
The two men—sailors from NP 1—^tore 
along the narrow spit of sand, while the 
flames reached at them from behind. Trout 
was a biscuit-toss away. 

“Slow ahead both,” I ordered. 

When the one sailor, glancing in terror 
at the flames behind him, saw me lean for- 
words to the voice-pipe, he sank on his 
knees and stretched his hand.s out in a fran¬ 
tic gesture of despair. In broken Fnglish 
he screamed, “For the love of God, Herr 
Kapitan....” 

No, I thought. 'Fhere will be no one 
except three men who knew about NP I, 
and only myself to remember her fate. 

I swung the Ocriklon on its mounting. I 
fired a burst into the sailor’s sagging face. 
That face haunts my nightmares. 
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CHAPTER 

9 


^\d[ost irregular,” interjected the presi¬ 
dent of the court martial. His cherubic 
face, which 1 had once known to become 
as mischievous as a schoolboy’s when 
arranging a secret drink before lunch at 
Admiralty House, was stern. 

The live oflicers, divided by the rear- 
admiral in the middle, formed the prosce¬ 
nium, as it were, to the glorious backdrop 
of the Cape mountains behind Simonslown. 
Through the long windows behind them 1 
could see a great wash of white arum lilies 
—they grow as wild as hedge-flowers in 
England during the Cape spring. 

I and my defending olficer, Lieutenant 
Gander, sat bellind a table facing the two 
captains, the two lieutenants and the Rear- 
Admiral Commanding, South Atlantic. 

The court martial was, of course, in¬ 
evitable. It followed my arrival as surely 
as the breakers of Curva dos Dunas snarl 
over the burnt-out remains of NP 1 at this 
moment. I suppose ray return navigation 
of the tortuous channel—alone, utterly alone 
with notliing but my own thoughts—was 
one of the most automatic things I have 
ever done. Through the creaming welter 
of death I had conned the damaged Trout, 
past the invisible causeway to the shore, 
through the twisted whorls of the channel 
to the open sea. I have, to this day, no 
clear recollection of that night. Probably 
the reaction of seeing NP I come to such a 
ghastly end, followed by my own action in 
slaughtering a terror-stricken wretch with a 
machine-gun, had been too great. Vaguely 
the death-dealing breakers and sand-bars 
glided by and, my eyes aching from the 
whiteness of the surf under the whiteness 
of the moon, I stumbled down the conning- 
tower hatch and gave John a course for 
Simonstown. 

“Full ahead,” I had told him in a tone¬ 
less voice. 

I fell upon my bunk and slept like a 
dead man. 

There is, however, no escaping the vigil 
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of the Royal Navy. I had sinned—or they 
thought 1 had—and the court martial was 
the natural sequel. Half a day after Trout 
had tied up in Simonstown and the signals 
had flown between Simonstown and London, 
1 was relieved of my command. The 
Commander-in-Chief had decided that there 
was certainly something very lishy about 
Trout and her skipper. 

The prosecutor stood up. ”1 have a 
number of aflidavits here which can be 
referred to if the court feels there should 
be oral evidence in clarification of various 
points, but in point of fact there is no dis¬ 
pute about the general facts. Unidentified 
noises were heard, an attack was mounted, 
H. M. S. Trout was damaged, there were 
a series of the wildest alterations of course 
and depth soundings. Trout was apparent¬ 
ly in grave danger, there was a complete 
failure on the part of her commanding 
ollicer to notify his officers what he was 
doing and even where his ship was. I have 
discussed these points with the defence”— 
indicating my defending officer—“and they 
are not in dispute.” 

“Most irregular,” sniffed the rear- 
admiral. 

My defending officer was on his feet. 
“JJeutenant-Gommandcr Peace is on trial 
|pn the most serious charges. Tt is only 
right that he should be heard in his own 
defence.” 

“He admits the facts, but has he some 
explanation of them?” asked the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

My defending officer shuffled. “Un¬ 
fortunately, sir, I am not in the accused’s 
—Li cu tenan t-Com m ander Peace’s—confi¬ 
dence regarding his explanation. But he 
has a right to be heard, nevertheless.” 

“Before you begin. Lieutenant Gander,'* 
said the C.-in-C., “there are a number of 
points regarding Trout which the count 
wishes to clear up before we go into detail 
regarding this . . . ah . . . attack. Com¬ 
mander Peace will answer them, since I 
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must confess I am seriously at a loss my¬ 
self. First, Commander Peace, who order¬ 
ed you to take H. M. S. Trout to sea? I 
have signalled the Admiralty and can find 
no authorisation—^whatsoever—^for your 
ah. . . mission.” 

So, I thought, those clever two never 
wrote down anything at all. The net was 
closing fast. 

‘T was ordered verbally by the Flag 
Officer (S) in the presence of the Director 
of Naval Intelligence. 1 was flown from 
Malta and briefed in person.” 

A ripple of incredulity ran through the 
court. All five officers stared at me from 
the dais. 

“In that case, then,” said the judicial 
captain levelly, “there will be a record of 
your briefing which will be available in your 
defence to substantiate what you say.” 

“No one else was present at the meet¬ 
ing,” I said. “There was no record.” 

“You mean to tell me—” snapped the 
rear-admiral. “Rubbish!” 

“Even admitting it were so,” said the 
judicial captain, “it must have been a mat¬ 
ter of considerable secrecy for two officers 
of their rank to discuss it with you—in 
private?” 

“It was,” I said grimly, remembering the 
look in those Arctic eyes when he thought 
of his precious convoys and the battle- 
stained North Atlantic. 

“What was it?” snapped the C.-in-C. 

“I cannot answer that question, sir,” 1 
replied. 

“My God!” he shouted. “You stand 
there like a schoolboy and tell me you can’t 
say?” 

There was no avoiding the blow much 
longer. In a moment, in a moment, I told 
myself, steeling myself for the inevitable. % 

“Not under any circumstances,” I said. 

That brought him up all standing. He 
gave me another moment’s respite. “You 
mean to say that yon received a secret 
briefing for a secret mission and that none 
of the usual form was observed—no record 
of your conversation, your orders, noth¬ 
ing?” 

“That is correct, sir.” 

The judicial captain flicked through 
some papers at the table. “I notice, sir,” 
he said to the president, “that all authori¬ 
sation for Trout's stores, fuel and so on 
are on the personal instructions of the Flag 
Officer (S).” 

“Where were yoif*'when you made this 
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remarkable attack—and on what?” snap¬ 
ped the old seadog, now thoroughly 
angered. 

“I’m afraid 1 cannot answer that, sir.” 

“Are you prepared to answer anything 
at all?” he snapped sarcastically. 

My moment had come. I remembered 
the schoolmasterly voice and the precise 
muster of sentences. I remembered the 
compassionate, the professionally com¬ 
passionate farewell. He would shake the 
hand of the bright boy at school when he 
gave him the prize in the same gentle way, 
probably with a slightly pedantic chiding. 

I imagined that he would lend the roses in 
his country home just like that too, and 
talk them over with the locals at the 
annual rose show. To him 1 was not a 
cypher, 1 was something to be wept over, 
but not to be mourned. He’d passed 
beyond ruthlessness into compassion, beyond 
compassion into ruthlessncss. I remember¬ 
ed his farewell. Had he gone so far in 
man’s barbarity to man that he no longer 
felt, or was it his professional manner to 
shield himself—what did he think deep 
down? ft was all justified, in his view, 
justified because Britain was in danger. . . 
1 jerked myself back. Even if I opened my 
mouth, he would . . . he’d have to . . . deny 
it all. I remembered the slight sad droop 
of the eyes. It was his job. He’d sold me 
down the river, the river of death or igno¬ 
miny that bleak day at the Admiralty. Wc 
both knew the rules. He knew what he 
was doing, and I knew what was being done. 

Here it was. “Sir,” T said, “1 wish to 
admit all the charges against me.” 

“What?” roared the rear-admiral. 

I think even the Wren stenographer for¬ 
got to write it down in the general sensa¬ 
tion. The judicial captain eyed me coolly 
and I could see that he had made up his 
mind that I was certainly on my way to 
the madhodse. The other members of the 
court martial whispered between themselves. 
The tanned face in the middle was purple. 

“The defence ...” bleated my defending 
officer helplessly. “TTie defendant.... ” 

I was ^hnost oblivious of what was going 
on. I was living again the holocust at Curva 
dos Dunas, the anchorage blazing and the 
distant thud of explosions, the one German 
with his hands upraised and the bloody, 
unrecognisable mess the Oerlikon had made 
of his face. The resolution never to men¬ 
tion or reveal Curva dos Dunas dropped 
crj^tallised, clear, inexorable, into my 
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mind. I had done what old Arctic-eyes had 
sent me to' do: that delicate wing-like con¬ 
ning-tower would never show its deadly 
dorsal fin in the turbulent wastes of the 
North Atlantic now. Blohm and Voss would 
never know what had happened to her. 
She was a risk, an unjustifiable risk at 
best in the German naval mind, even before 
she sailed, and her non-return would set 
the seal on others of her kind. She had 
been destroyed through the knowledge old 
Simon Peace had given to me—and he was 
dead. The man who had ordered me to 
destroy her—^he was dead. The Director 
of Naval Intelligence—well, his mouth 
would always be as closed as if death itseP 
had sealed it. There would never be any 
hint at all of NP I if I kept my mouth shut. 

“The court will adjourn,” said the old 
man savagely. 
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I have only the va^est recollection of 
the rest of the proceedings. It was only a 
question of disposing of the corpse, so to 
speak. I felt quite unmoved by it all. I 
remember John coming to chat with me, 
and then to plead, half-quizzically, and 
again with a measure of friendship which 
I did not realise he had for me. But the 
die was cast. Curva dos Dunas and I must 
keep our secret—until death do us part. 

The sentence was a formality. The old 
C.-in-C. saved me some of the disgrace. 
The words had an almost Miltonesque 
quality: “In view of the officer’s gallant and 
even glorious service in destroying the 
King’s enemies at sea ...” I wasn’t kicked 
out, but ushered out of the Royal Navy, 
rather. 

I took a vow to go back to Curva dos 
Dunas. 


CHAPTER 

10 


It is only a very small request, and I 
shall pay you well,” murmured Stein 
blandly. 

I was angry, furiously angry, at Stein 
again pushing his way into Etosha’s cabin 
when Mac and I were having a quiet drink 
together, as we always did after the crew 
had gone ashore. It was a month since 
that dreadful scene in the bar at Mark’s. 
The drunken German was removed screant 
ing like a madman and shouting obsceirc 
threats at me. Stein had just stood and 
stared at me as if he were trying to sort 
some mental jigsaw into place. 

Mac sat uhder an open porthole, his face 
inscrutable. 

“Stein,” I said and my voice rasped at 
the goading of anger and whisky. “Once 
and for all, 1 shall not put you ashore on 
the Skeleton Coast, even for a thousand 
pounds each way.” 

“I am a scientist,” he replied, ignoring 
my mounting anger. “All I ask is the 
opportunity to collect a beetle which has 
been lost to science for many, many years.” 

“To hell with you and your precious 
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beetles! Now get out and leave me 
alone.” 

“I repeat,” said Stein and the cruel gash 
of a mouth grinned more sardonically than 
ever, “I am a scientist. So when a man 
starts to scream in a bar for no reason at 
all, I say to myself, there must be a reason. 
Not so? I say to myself, a man does not 
scream for nothing. There must be a cause. 
Could it be the little thing which fell out 
of Captain Macdonald’s pocket? And what 
is that thing—a little lucky charm which 
we have in southern Germany. Surely that 
alone would not reduce a man to a frenzy 
and send him into a mental hospital after¬ 
wards?” 

“A mental hospital?” 

“Yes, Captain, a mental hospital.” He 
gazed at me as though I were a scientific 
curiosity. 

“The psychiatrist is a good friend of 
mine, and he finds the case of the German 
sailor very interesting. He has what you 
call a fixation about a hand. Captain Mac¬ 
donald’s little lucky charm tri^ei^ off the 
malady all over again.” 
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“What the hell are you talkmg about?” 
1 asked. 

“I will be frank,” continued Stein. 
“Johann has no past. He was found with 
a tribe of Bushmen on the Khowarib, near 
Zessfontein, by a missionary in 1944. He 
was brought to Windhoek and spent two 
years in hospital. They never found out 
who he was. But one thing is clear—^he is 
a sailor, a U-boat man. He knows nothing 
of how he came to be wandering with a 
tribe of dirty little wild men. He lives in 
mortal fear oE a hand.” 

I thought of the victory hand painted on 
Trout's conning-tower. 

“Johann improves daily, however, and 
he will soon be back at his old job again 
in Windhoek,” Stein smiled. He rose as 
if to go. He was playing me as a cat docs 
a mouse. 

“I was interested in Lieutenant Garland,” 
he said casually. “A friend of mine in 
Cape Town checked on a Navy List, and 
1 was fascinated to know that he also once 
commanded H. M. S. Trout, a Britisli sub¬ 
marine, with a most distinguished war 
record under her first captain, one Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander Geoffrey Peace.” 

J had not heard my own name in years 
and it sent a cold shudder down my spine. 
So Stein was going to blackmail me with 
iny past in order to force me to take him 
to the Skeleton Coast. It was impossible 
that he should know about Curva dos 
Dunas. 

Stein came a pace back into the saloon. 
“Lieutenant-Commander Peace was dis¬ 
charged from the Royal Navy after a court 
martial,” said Stein in a harsh voice, “And 
the emblem of H. M. S. Trout was a hand 
painted on her conning-tower. Strange, I 
said to myself, a crazed U-boat sailor who 
sees the fear of death in a hand, and a 
British submarine whose victory emblem 
was a hand, and a South African skipper 
who carries a lucky charm around in his 
pocket in the shape of a ^i.md.” 

The plan to murder Stein dror>ped into 
my mind then. 

It was just too simple. All I would have 
to do was to agree to his plan—and the 
Skeleton Coast would do the rest, I did 
not like the way he had been digging into 
my past. The merciless sands of Curva 
dos Dunas would be all that would hear his 
"^-crics. I decided to play it softly, for 
Off! ^ cunning devil. 

.e you going to Jhrealen me to take 
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you to the Skeleton Coast?” 1 asked 
sarcastically. “Beetle, my Aunt Fanny! Is 
it a packet of diamonds you are going to 
pick up?” 

He eyed me blandly. “Strangely enough, 
Captain ... ah ... Macdonald, it is a beetle. 

1 want that beetle more than anything else 
in the world. I am prepared to force you 
to take me there—at pistol-point if neces¬ 
sary—but somehow I don’t think it will be 
necessary.” 

“You have the whip-hand of me,” I 
pretended to admit. “All right. I’ll take 
you-—but five hundred pounds is not 
enough. I want at least a thousand pounds 
and specific guarantees that there will be 
no leakage to the police.” 

“Five hundred pounds was the original 
offer. Captain, but now it is much less. In 
fact, I think I shall ask you to do it free, 
gratis and for nothing.” 

“The hell you say,” 1 snapped. 

Stein sneered. “When I fust saw this 
ship 1 asked myself, where docs a man like 
that get Ihc best part of two hundred 
thousand pounds for a modern trawler like 
Etoshal Why the double-action diesels? 
Why the yacht-like line.s when they should 
be tubby to hold fish? 1 hear rumours 
ashore that Captain Macdonald knows lire 
Skeleton Coast better than any other skip¬ 
per sailing out of Walvis. They say in the 
waterfront bars that he keeps to himself. 
Why?. Is he ninning diamonds from the 
Skeleton Coast? Is that what lliose fine 
lines and fast diesels arc for?” 

“Ah, bulldust!” snarled Mac, drawn by 
the reference to his engines. 

Stein turned to him with a cold smile. 
“That is what 1 s.aid to myself—^biilldust,” 
he remarked agreeably. “Don’t you think we 
tfhould sit down? We have so much to 
discuss—^letails of the trip to the Skeleton 
Coast and so on?” 

“There is nothing to discuss,” I said 
flatly, knowing perfectly well that there 
was. “I won’t take you lo the Skeleton 
Coast—under any circumstances whatso¬ 
ever. That’s flat. Now get out—and if you 
come back again. I’ll throw you over¬ 
board,” 

“Brave words, Captain Peace—or is it 
Lieutenant-Commander? I can never be 
quite sure in a situation like this,” he 
sneered. He sighed theatrically. “You 
force me to use cards I don’t want to. 
Now, Captain Peace,” he went on. “To get 
back to this very fine ship. Could it be 
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that this fast, well-found ship is a diamond 
smuggler? I don’t think so.” 

“Thanks for damn all,” 1 said sarcasti¬ 
cally. 

“The point is, looking at this ship, that 
the man who bought her must have made 
his money before, not after. If you can 
afford a ship like this, you don’t need to 
smuggle diamonds, do you. Captain?” 
Stein smiled. 

“So I did a little checking. A friend 
of mine in Cape Town did the invest¬ 
igation for me. Remember Phylira, Cap¬ 
tain? The old Greek freighter that sail¬ 
ed from C.ipe Town for Tangier and' 
was never heard of again? Her Captain^ 
—ex-Lieutenant Commander Peace. Her’ 
engineer—Macfaddcn. What did you two 
do with her?” 

So Stein knew. 


Georgiadou the Greek had given me two 
hundred thousand pounds’ worth of uncut 
diamonds. “Deliver them to Louis Monel 
in the Straits Bar in Marrakesh Street,” he 
said incisively, “Don't get any ideas of 
private enterprise. Many a man’s had his 
throat cut for a tenth of that.” 

It was Georgiadou's own remark that 
sowed the seed. With two hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds 1 could buy a ship. With a 
.ship I could chart Curva dos Dunas, a har¬ 
bour either Rhodesia or South Africa would 
pay millions of pounds to own. And it 
was mine, legally, to sell. But to chart it, 
I must have my own ship. A fast trawler. 
Put up a front of fishing. Mac as engineer. 
On that stifling night off the Skeleton Coast 
I decided. I told Mac enough to justify 
what we were going to do. 

“You’re a ruthless man, skipper,” was 
all he said. “Completely ruthless.” 

We went over the side in a ship’s boat, 
the shabby suitcase with the diamonds 
wedged under the thwart. But we were 
barely clears of the old Phylira that inky 
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night when the Skeleton Coast struck. A 
right cross from a gale out of the south-west 
hit without warning. Phylira reeled under 
that gigantic elemental punch. As we strug¬ 
gled with our half-submerged boat 1 heard a 
whimper of torn metal as the battered 
freighter disappeared in the darkness. Our 
boat dashed madly for the surf. Then sud¬ 
denly the wale;r was calmer. We had been 
swept to shelter behind a sand-bar. 

From the beach next morning we look¬ 
ed at the wreck of Phylira through my 
binoculars. Her back was shattered. I 
spent the morning searching the rigging for 
signs of life. There were none. 


Stein’s voice cut into my line of memory. 

“It must have been brilliantly executed. 
Captain Peace. Georgiadou would love to 
know about it.” 

1 said nothing. Stein with hellish ingenu¬ 
ity had found out just who and what 1 was. 
Now he could blackmail me. 

“You will be ready to sail at dawn to¬ 
morrow, Captain Peace. 1 shall be here 
and I shall want room for my as.sistant, 
too.” 


“You can go to hell!” I retorted. “You 
and your beetles. Garland isn’t here; won’t 
be until tomorrow afternoon and I’m damn¬ 
ed if I sail without my first lieutenant.” 

“Don’t play for time,” sneered Stein. 
“You can’t bluff me like that. We sail the 
morning after tomorrow, then. Garland 
can be safely back on duty. The rest is 
unimportant,” 

He turned to the companionway and 
smiled. “No need to see me ofl the ship, 
C’aptain Peace,” he said. “It’s a dark night, 
and accidents can always happen. This has 
been a most instructive and informative 
evening. I can understand why the Royal 
Navy resjiected your talent. Captain Peace. 
I do too, or else I would not be asking 
you to take me. Gentlemen, to the Skeleton 
Coast,” 
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CHAPTER 

11 


Etosha was ripping through the darkness 
with ail the power of the great diesels. The 
telegraph stood at full ahead; she had her 
head, striding out through the murky water 
almost dead in the light breeze from the 
nor’-nor’-west. She had been doing glori¬ 
ously since 1 rang down to Mac hours ago 
when Etosha slipped out of Walvis into the 
fog. The winter fog was ideal cover for 
our movements, and if the wind did not 
freshen from the north-west, it would hang 
around until the middle of the after¬ 
noon. 

“Watch this boy,” I told John, “I’m 
going up above to see if I can get a glimpse 
of the breakers.” 

“Aye, aye,” said John. 

The fog seemed thicker up on the 
“flying bridge”. I strode over to the star¬ 
board wing and my anger and frustration 
at the whole project boiled when I saw a 
duffle-coated figure looking landwards. If 1 
was going to taxi Stein around this perilous 
coast, at least I wasn’t going to have him 
or any of his party on my bridge, 

1 grabbed the coated shoulder. “Get off 
my bridge,” I snarled. “Get the hell out 
of here back to the saloon.” 

The hood fell back as the figure turned. 
It was a girl. Even in my anger I noticed 
the long, red-brown hair tumble out of her 
hood in its profusion. 

I looked at her in stupefaction. The fog 
perhaps distorted her eyes, but I can see 
the look in them still. She gazed at me 
silently. “As you wish,” she said in a low 
voice. 

She started to brush past me. All my 
pent-up anger at Stein and his machin¬ 
ations broke loose. “What the bloody hell 
is a woman doing on my ship?” I burst 
out. “If Stein thinks he can bring along 
his home comforts on a trip like this, then, 
by God, he’s mistaken!” A plan flashed 
through my mind. Cape Cross! Yes, I’d 
send her ashore in the surf-boat under 
cover of the fog—there was a primitive 


settlement there—and she could have a look 
at life in the raw. 

“Out there,” I snapped, waving my hand 
landwards, “is a series of shacks round a 
Sciltpan. I’m putting you ashore there— 
and you'll bloody well like it, understand? 
I’m not having any woman on board my 
ship on a trip like this.” 

She eyed me coolly and it may have been 
a gesture of nervousness, or a woman’s in¬ 
stinct, that made her fumble to undo the 
top button of her dufTlc-coat. “1 think we 
should discuss this question with Dr. Stein, 
don't you?” she asked levelly. 

“1 won’t discuss anything with Stein,” 1 
snapped back. “I’m not having his bloody 
woman on my ship. Having him is quite 
enough,” 

“Stop saying ‘his woman’,” she retorted. 
She stared at me hard and 1 remember still 
that there was a slight crumple of flesh be¬ 
tween her right eyelid and eyebrow as she 
frowned. “So you arc the famous Captain 
Peace,” she went off at a tangent. 

Before I could reply Stein joined us. 

“In half an hour,’’ I said acidly, “I shall 
stop the engines and drop a boat over the 
side. This woman of yours is going iushore.” 
I looked at the composed face under the 
duffle-coat hood. “You’ve got about twenty 
minutes to get your things together.” 

Stein grinned his ray-like grin. “May I 
introduce,” he said calmly, “Dr. Anne 
Nielsen, of the National Zoological Museum 
in Stockholm.” 

“You’re losing time,” I snapped. “If 
your things aren’t ready. I’ll throw them 
over the side after you.” 

“Dr. Nielsen,” Stein continued, “is the 
only scientist in the world—at least in this 
generation—to have actually examined the 
species Onymacris in the flesh, or shall we 
say, in the shell.” 

“What all this raumbo-jumbo has to do 
with me, I am at a loss to know,” I 
retorted. Etosha was cutting through the 
fog and it gave an eerie air of making 
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everything a little larger—^like her eyes. 

‘•Shall 1 explain, that Dr. Nielsen is my 
principal assistant on this trip and she wiU 
accompany me in order to establish whether 
or not the Onymacris beetle lives on the 
Skeleton Coast. It win be a discovery of 
the first importance, both to science and 
the world. Captain Peace,” he said and his 
voice hardened, “you will understand that 
there is no question of putting Dr. Nielsen 
ashore. She comes with me.” 

The thought gave me a jolt. If I did 
away with Stein, she’d have to be a victim 
loo. I must have been pondering this 
deeply until suddenly 1 was aware that 1 
was staring at her. 

1 looked from her to him. “Very well,” 
I said, “but I hadn't bargained for a 
woman. On a ship like this there's not 
much room. You’ll have to find a corner 
somewhere. Mister Garland will see to 
that. And—Stein—if you have any more 
surprises in your party, you’d belter tell 
them to me quickly, or else ...” 1 left the 
sentence unfinished. 

Stein said smoothly. “My personal body- 
gumd and general factotum is, of course, 
Johann.” 

“Johann!” I gasped. “That mad U-bnat 
rating! God’s truth, Stein, what is this?” 

“It’s ray expedition and you arc going 
to put us ashore at a spot which I hope 
sometime today you will be good enough 
to show me on a chart. My objective on 
land is slightly west of the Baynes 
Mountains.” 

I stared at him in open disbelief. The 
woman first, the mad German rating 
second, and the Baynes Mountains third. 
“ITte Baynes Mountains!” 1 exclaimed. 
“You’re crazy, Stein! No white man has 
ever set foot inside them.” 

“Except Baynes,” retorted Stein. 

“And do you really expect me to hang 
around the Skeleton Coast while you 
traipse off to the Baynes Mountains— 
you’ll take a month at least to get there.” 

“Depending,” interrupted the girl, “where 
you pui us ashore.” 

“TTiat’s fair enough,” I replied. The 
freshening wind blew back the hood. Her 
hair was very lovely. “But when I under¬ 
took to convey you to the Skeleton Coast, 
I understood that you were making a quick 
run ashore—at the most two or three days. 
There was no mention of a specific objec¬ 
tive.” 

“You will fetch us in a month’s time. 
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depending on where you are putting us 
ashore,” said Stein. 1 didn’t like the way 
he said “will”. 

This new development meant I must 
disclose the whereabouts of Curva dos 
Dunas—at least vaguely. Well, 1 ru¬ 
minated grimly, they’ve all signed their 
own death warrant... pretty girl or no 
pretty girl, Curva dos Dunas was mine. 

Stein was speaking again. “1 think the 
best plan is if we go to the saloon and I 
shall indicate where exactly I am going.” 

1 nodded. The girl went first. 


1 found myself alone in the saloon with 
‘her. She slipped off the unshapely duffle- 
coat and 1 was surprised at the slim figure 
underneath. She wore corduroy slacks and 
a tangerine shirt. It looked as if it had 
come straight from the laundry. 

She cau^t my glance and smiled. “Not 
exactly the rig for the Skeleton Coast, 
thinks Captain Peace?” 

“1 don't think this coast is any place for 
any woman at all,'’ 1 said gruffly, half 
irritated at her close scrutiny of me. 

She said crisply, “You’re Captain 
Macdonald, alias Lieutenant-Commander 
Peace, aren’t you?” 

1 didn’t like the way she said it. 1 
nodded. “That’s right,” I sneered. “Lieu¬ 
tenant-Commander Geoffrey Peace, D.S.O. 
and two Bars, Royal Navy, cashiered. Now 
a fisherman. At present engaged in 
dubious, unspecified activities off the 
Skeleton Coast.” 

“1 just want you to get it quite clear 
what my position is in all this,” she went 
on decisively. “Let’s get the record straight 
before wc start. The first thing that springs 
to your mind when you see me is that I’m 
Stein’s woman. Those were your own words.” 

“What else was I to think?” I rejoined 
lamely. “An attractive young woman ....” 

“Exactly,” she snapped, grinding the 
cigarette savagely. “To you a woman 
means only one thing—and you had the 
impertinence to say it to a complete 
stranger. Get this clear; I don't like Stein 
any more than I like you on first acquaint- 
ence.” 

“Then there’s nothing more to be said,” 
I snapped back. 

“Don’t you know what a living Onyma- 
cris means to science?” 

“No,” I replied, “and I don’t give a 
damn either. Stein is no more hunting an 
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extinct beetle than 1 am. 1 don’t see him patch on the map below the Cunenc. “That 
as the scientist in his ivory—or is it uran- is where I am going.” 
ium—tower devoting his life and fortune The map showed a great welter of 
to restoring one little beetle to the sum of mountains on the southern side of the 
human knowledge.” great Cunene River marked “Baynes Moun- 

“1 was absolutely right in my assessment tains”. Some figures in a neat oblong 
of you,” she said. “Tough, ruthless, self- read “7200 feet”. Before one reaches the 
centred, no gain but my gain. You wouldn’t Baynes Mountains tliere is another huge 
know what it felt like to have a leading range of unfriendly mountains marked 
ideal about a thing like this.” “Hartmannberge”. 

“And you have—of course.” I could not but admire Stein’s courage. 

“Look,” she said, “1 was born during No white man except Baynes has ever been 
the civil war in C’hina. My father was inside those broken fastnesses. For hun- 
one of the world’s leading author!- dreds of miles inland from the coast and 
ties on beetles. Without boring you with along the shoreline itself the map says 
talcs of hardship and being only one jump simply “unsurveyed”. Only the highest 
ahead of death for months on end, ahead peaks are marked. In between might be 
of one opposing army or the next, he and almost anything. 

I eventually got to the edge of the Gobi 
Desert. Mother, who was English, died 

long before that. He rediscovered Ony- Stein was below. In 'the wheelhouse 

macris there. When at last we escaped Anne Nielsen watched quietly as 1 steered 
from China, he died one night suddenly of Etosha through the gathering darkness, 
a heart attack aboard a sampan near the Her first remark came out of the blue. 
Yangtse mouth. I didn't know about it till “Have you killed many men, Captain 
morning. "Ihe body was robbed by the Peace?” 

coolies. His precious three beetles, which “'fhanks tor the memory,” I said bitterly, 

we’d kept alive when we thought we'd die The gtcy light, the mica dust-blinded 
of starvation ourselves, had been stamped evening, made it all grey. 1 needed a 
flat. Just a couple of squashed things at drink. 

the bottom of an old shoebox. A life- The wind llickcred a wisp of hair across 

time’s work for science crushed out by her face. 'Ihe crumple of her eyelid was 
some careless foot. Tm going to find Ony- accentuated. Elasha creaked against the 
macris again for science. I’ve got to. swell. 

That’s why I'm here.” “Listen,” I said, “I’ll show you to- 

“It must sound a pretty obvious ques- morrow. You ask about killing men. 
tion,” 1 said. “But why not go back to Y’ou’ll see the corpses. Seventy-five in one 
the Gobi and get some more, if you’re so beautiful steel coffin.” 
keen?*’ “You—^were responsible?” 

“First,” she said a little didactically, and “I would do it again for the same reasons 
I could see now that she was a little older —and the same consequences. Those 
than her looks and figure would seem to seventy-five men had to die if thousands 
indicate, “it’s behind the Iron Curtain, more wanted to live. That’s fair enough, 
Slccond, the place where we found them is They took their chance, like I did. I 
now a prohibited area, anyway. Probably won.” 

a sputnik launching site. An Iron Curtain “But, from what I hear, the Royal Navy 
behind an Iron Curtain. T know. I’ve didn’t seem to think so.” 
tried.” “No,"” I said shortly. 

Stein broke it up. He bustled in carry- “But you had a defence?” she probed, 

ing a cardboard cylinder. He looked “For God’s sake, yes,” I burst out and 

suspiciously at us both, but said nothing. I caught a glimpse of the helmsman’s eyes 
He took a map from the cylinder and flickering sideways at me, “I had a defence 
his home** It ... it lies out there.” 

bv God i** plan,” he said briefly. I gestured to the north-east, to Curva 

throuph small map, much smaller than dos Dunas. 

^ her -‘‘Ity charts, and was headed “On- She missed nothing. “But you took the 
£ jl/orld Aeronautical Chart” rap? And that’s where we’re going— 

abbed his finger at a light brown going ashore?” 
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“What does it matter?” I snapped, for she 
had bought pain from what I thought was a 
dead wound. “After all, what docs an ulti¬ 
mate weapon matter now? The dead men 
are history. Lieutenanl-ComnKmded Geoff¬ 
rey Peace is history. Or maybe he's dead, 
too, in a sense.” 

“Down in the Antarctic,” she said, “on 
those little gale-lashed islands like Heard 
and Marion, the ordinary housefly has so 
adapted himself to conditions that he has 
shed his wings, so tlic continual gales 
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can’t blow him away. It’s an entomo¬ 
logical fact. You've become so part of 
the Skeleton Coast that you are just 
pure computation, nothing else.” 

“A sort of living computing machine,” 1 
sneered. 

She answered steadily, “Whatever fact 
is fed to you, you digest it. . purely for 
plot and counter-plot, measurement anil 
counter-measurement. What 1 like to think 
is that, like those flies, you once had 
wings.” 


CHAPTER 

12 


Stein saw the white death in front of him 
and blenched. His face lurned a sickly 
green and he pulled out the l.uger. 

“Get back!” lie screamed. “Astern, 
astern!” 

He groped madly for the telegraph, pitch¬ 
ing John, who was at the wheel, on to the 
plating of the bridge. Anne retreated, her 
white face accentuated by her scarlet polo- 
necked sweater and matcJiing lipstick, to the 
head of the bridge ladder. 

1 wasn’t afraid of Stein, but 1 was seared 
to death of the sand-bars of C'urva dos 
Dunas. 

“You bloody fool!” I shouted, making 
a grab at the spinning sptikcs as Etn^Jia 
yawed tw'enly degrees oil course. As J 
spun the wheel back 1 hit Stein across the 
face with the back of my left hand and he 
went reeling to his knees. Anne picked up 
his gun uncertainly. 

Well, if that’s the way he wants it, he’ll 
get it, 1 thought grimly. “Full astern,” 1 
rang on the telegraph. Etosha slowed to a 
halt, like a horse about to lake ii jump, and 
then reined back almost in mid-flight. 

It was Etosha’s sudden emergence from 
the fog which threw Stein off balance. 1 
wasn’t surprised, although my stomach Was 
turning over. It was the morning after my 
talk with Anne and Etosha had torn I'.orth- 
westwards through the night to be in posi¬ 
tion off Curva dos Dunas by mid-morn¬ 
ing. 


And now this madman Stein threatened 
to spoil it all as he saw the savage break¬ 
ers haiumering at the sand-bars of Curva 
dos Dunas. Admittedly, it was a staggering 
sight under the lash of a wild south¬ 
westerly blow. The run of the sea, 
thundering against the fang-white sand¬ 
bars, threw up acres of water, smashed to 
while, high into the air; the Trout current, 
tearing down past the entrance, provided a 
more Ilexible, if not less formidable barrier, 
and the sea also broke wildly out of reach 
ot the sand itself, w'cll out to the fifty fathom 
line. 

Stein’s mouth was wet and whether he 
stammered slightly from fear or the blow as 
he crouched, 1 could not have cared less. 
“Captain Peace, I forbid it! Do you hear, 
I forbid it!’’ His voice rose. “You want 
to kill me, 1 know. But I won’t let you.” 

“Pull yourself together,” I snarled. My 
attention w'as only half on him. The three- 
topped hill was beginning to bear—one 
hundred, and Etosha’s head was easing, 
one hundred and three. One hundred and 
five degrees! She was dead right for the 
entrance, with the great northern pile steady 
on seventy degrees. 

“Hold her like that,” 1 rapped out to 
John. 

“Soundings?"’ 

“Thirty, twenty-seven, twenty-three. .. 

“We’re bang on,” 1 exclaimed, and the 
magic of it came upon me. Perhaps that 
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is the deadly fascination for the Peace 
sailormen of Curva dos Dunas. The one 
degree error that spells death, the fore¬ 
knowledge of what cold, low-density water 
will do against warm, high-density currents, 
in juxtaposition with wind, sea and the tide. 
Not a problem in navigation, but a primitive 
problem of survival. A deadly throw 
of the dice, man against the sea. 

“Take a look,” 1 said harshly to Stein, 
who had got to his feet. “That's what you 
wanted, wasn’t it—to go ashore in safety? 
I’m taking you ashore,...” 1 grinned at 
his patent fear—“through that lot. A 
moment ago 1 could have stopped, but it’s 
too late now.” 

Stein said quickly, “I never expected, . . 

“Of course you didn’t,” I retorted with¬ 
out sympathy. “But if you have to hang 
over the side retching your guts out. I’m 
taking you inside.” 

Through Stein’s fear came a flicker of 
reluctant admiration. He made a ghastly 
attempt at a smile. “They all say you arc 
the best skipper on the coast Captain 
Peace,” he replied. “Now I think so too.” 

“Steer one-oh-oh,” I said tersely to John. 
The dun coast lay deadly quiet, poised like 
a giant Anglosaurus lizard about to strike. 
Etosha went in, 1 could hear Stein’s 
breath rasping faintly. Anne came over to 
the pelorus and when her hand rested on 
its stand, I could see the fingers trembling, 
1 adjust^ the fine of my bearing. 

“One-oh-five,” I said to John. John 
stood there, his face like granite, withdrawn, 
remote. 1 was taking her in towards the 
first great swing in the channel, which then 
doubled back almost on its own tracks. The 
bearings from the night of NP I’s doom 
were indelible on my mind. Spray began 
to blow across the bridge in fine clouds 
from the breaking water. Etosha crept on. 

“Three-two-oh,” I said, tension making 
my voice grate. Two minutes—three 
minutes—^four. Etosha was clear in the 
channel again! 

She was running back, slowly now, almost 
parallel to the way she had come, her stern 
now pointing at the coast. Out to sea, the 
perpetual morning fog hung like a shroud. 
She had about fifteen minutes’ steaming to 
the next, wide, shallow turn to the north. 

I straightened up. John met my eye. 
“Five minutes’ clear?” he asked in his best 
quarter-deck voice. I nodded. “Those 
bearings and the course, they are exactly 
the same, aren’t they?” 
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I nodded again. I didn’t look at him. 

“You took Trout in through this after— 
something?” 

“Yes,” I replied, inaudible almost to my¬ 
self. 

“Geoffrey,” he went on remorselessly, 
and his tone drew Anne into the circle too. 
“All these years I wondered—did you sink 
her? Or,” and his eyes looked at mine 
and 1 saw pain and doubt which 1 had 
never suspected, “was it something in the 
mind tliat sank you—^for always—that 
night?” 

“What is it?” Anne burst out. “What 
is it?” 

Doubt was written all over John’s face. 

* 1 could see it all in his attitude: “I’ve open¬ 
ed up the old wound, and now he’s round 
the bend again—^poor fellow.” 

“1 sank her,” 1 said simply, “The wreck 
bears about one-two-oh degrees at this 
moment.” 

John was too good a sailor to take his 
eyes oft the course. “I’ll see her again 
when wc get inside this lot?” 

“Yes,” 1 replied. “You’ll see her all 
right. On the far side of the anchorage.” 

John’s glance didn’t waver. “Was it as 
important as all that—imp>ortant enough that 
you kept your mouth shut? Who were you 
shielding?” 

Stein joined us. He was lapping up the 
drama avidly. 

“See here,” I said to the three of them. 
“It’s history now, and that’s why 1 can tell 
you. An atomic submarine is nothing new 
today. But in the early war years it was 
God's answer to the U-boat Command. All 
it had to do was to prove itself. Blohm 
and Voss made one. She sank the 
Dunedin Star with torpedoes from which 
the warheads were drawn. She came back 
here. I went in after her, 1 sank her.” 

Stein goggled. “You mean wo—Ger¬ 
many—^had an atomic submarine and it was 
never used in the Atlantic?” 

I rounded on him. “Yes,” I said, “The 
U-boat Command were dubious because 
they thought it too much of a break with 
the old, engine-driven U-boat. So they 
sent it out on a trial raiding cruise. They 
thought it would blow up. Two men in 
England besides myself knew about it. My 
orders were to destroy the new U-boat. I 
did. She’s lying, or what’s left of her—a 
couple of miles away inside this channel.” 

Stein looked unbelievingly at me. Then 
he said slowly, “So it was Lieutenant-Com- 
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mander Peace, D.S.O. and two Bars, that 
did more than any other single man in the 
war to win the Battle of the Atlantic! 
Why, wo would have tom England’s throat 
out with atomic submarines! And you sank 
her! God’s truth, how?” 

John butted in. “Yes, how? Trout never 
tired a torpedo.” 

I laughed in their faces. “I sank her 
with a recognition flare!” 

John thought 1 had gone off my head. 
“A recognition flare?” 

“She was fuelling and the burning flare 
fell in the fuel. She went up like a Roman 
candle.” 

Stein looked at me, still in disbelief. 
“No survivors?” 

“I shot down the survivors with a 
machine-gun.” 

“No, Captain Peace,” said a voice, 
ragged with menace from the head of the 
bridge coinpanionway, “you didn’t. One 
got away.” 

The three of us, even John, swung 
round electrified. Johann stood at the 
back of the bridge. He carried a heavy 
wooden bar, called a kicrie, we used to 
kill the snock. 

Gone was the vagueness, the hesitancy 
of the man whose dazed mind fum¬ 
bles, The eyes had lost their blurred 
perception and were blazing now—with the 
lust to kill. 

“You fired the gun in our faces,” he said 
slowly. “I can sec you now as you swung 
the barrel round. Captain. And now I am 
going to kill you. But there won't be any 
doubts about this kill. For three days I lay 
on the sand. It was all sand and salt. The 
bullets got me here.”—he pulled up a 
sleeve, never taking his eyes off me in case 
I jumped him—and showed me the under¬ 
side of his left arm where almost all the 
flesh wa.s missing. It was a hideous wound. 

“I prayed to die, Captain, out there on 
the sand, I prayed that you would die 
slowly, like mo. I went back to the U- 
boat—you’ll see her just now, because I 
know this part of the world better than 
you. I should do. It is a trap. You die 
slowly here. I walked every inch of sand 
looking for a way out. There was not 
one. 

“I went aboard the U-boat when she had 
cooled down.” He laughed and the high 
note revealed the mind on the verge of 
being unhinged again. “They were all cook¬ 
ed, Captain. All my friends were cooked.” 
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He gave a high giggle and Anne shrank 
back at the sound. 

He came forward with the kierie. I could 
see he had the strength of a maniac. Out 
of the corner of my eye 1 saw Stein glance 
anxiously over the side. 

“This is a fascinating story,” he said 
and the mouth was as cruel as a sting-ray 
with its victim under its eyes. “We have 
now added war crimes to Captain Peace’s 
long—and often nefarious record.” 

I saw the sudden tautening of Johann’s 
muscles. It telegraphed the warning, but 
there was little 1 could do about it. With 
lightning speed the kierie flickered up¬ 
wards, but Stein struck first with the dead¬ 
ly venom of a cobra. Even in that moment 
of mortal peril it made me wonder where 
he had learned his trade. The Lugcr hit 
Johann high above the ear, just where the 
hair leaves the .scalp. He stood swaying 
in front of me, the eyes unconscious. He 
slumped at my feet. 

“Don’t wa.ste your time on him. Cap¬ 
tain, or on thanking me,” whipped out 
Stein. “We’ll be ashore in a moment. 
Get your bearings, or whatever you do, in 
God’s name!” 1 swung the pelorus with hands 
that trembled. 1 gave John a new course. 
Wc were almo.st opposite Galleon Point. 

Stein kicked the still figure of Johann 
without compassion. “All this makes him 
a better bodyguard than ever, doesn’t it,” 
he grinned evilly. “With a score like that 
to settle, particularly.” He bent down and 
examined the unconscious man’s head. 
“He’ll be out for another hour at least,” 
he said. “Will that get us safe into the 
anchorage? If it won’t. I’ll make sure that 
he doesn’t wake up for another couple.” 
He took the kierie and looked questioning- 
ly at Johann. The cold precision of it 
revolted me, 

“It’ll be enough,” I said. 

“In this channel you’re far more valuable 
—^for my life in particular—than this,” he 
said kicking the still form again without 
compunction. “But there may well be 
occasions when the position is reversed.” 

In silence, John, Anne, Stein and I watch¬ 
ed the scene. Etosha swept round the last 
great whorl of the channel and again turned 
parallel to the way she had come in, facing 
due west now. ’’The hammering of the sea 
eased. The wind continued to lash out 
blindly. 

Etosha was safe inside Curva dos Dunas. 
“Course two-seven-oh,” I said. She headed 
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across the anchorage. Through the opaque 
light 1 saw what I had been looking for. 
NP 1. Ihe high, fin-like conning-tower was 
black wiUi rust, the ethereal quality of it 
as 1 had seen her that night now gone, like 
the colour which dies when a lovely deep- 
sea creature is brought to the surface. The 
fin was slightly canted, but tlic merciful s£ilt 
and whiteness still blanketed the wounds 
which sank her. 1 included John and 
Stein in my nod towards her. 

“There’s the atomic U-boat.” 

Stein went forward and 1 could see how 
white his knuckles were as he gripped the 
top of the dodger. “The ultimate weapon,” 
he murmured almost to himself. “And a 
British captain with an ordinary submarine 
sank her with a recognition flare!” 

He turned to me and his voice 
rasped with bitterness. “Congratulations, 
Captain Peace! It is so like the 
British to reward their heroes with the 
boot.” 

John relaxed at the wheel. He grinned 
a little. “I’ll never forgive you, Geoffrey, 
for not letting me in on this,” he said. “Now 
you can be reinstated.” 

“Rubbish!” 1 said sharply. “There’s no 
question of reinstatement now. Tliat’s all in 
the past.” 

Anne surprised me by agreeing with John. 
“If you’re innocent, then the court martial 
can reverse its findings,” She turned to 
John. “It’s up to you to tell them” 

John nodded. 

“Now see here,” 1 said. “This particular 
place happens to belong to me. In that 
sense it’s private. And NP 1 is part of its 
private history. You, John, can go and tell 
your story to the Admiralty—if you like. 
They’ll want some proof. And where will 
you get it? Do you think the Admiralty is 
going to believe a sentimental, unlikely 
little story about a hidden anchorage 
from a friend who feels sorry that 
his former chief was kicked out of the 
Service years ago? Titey’ll want proof.” 
I turned to Anne. “John’s a sailor. 
He couldn't fmd this place, let alone bring 
in a ship. There’s only one man living who 
can do that, and that is me. The only other 
man to do it was the skipper of the U-boat, 
and he’s roasted.” 

Stein aligned himself with me. “Captain 
Peace has too much of a past to let him 
feel comfortable,” he said amiably. “The 
present is what matters. The AfrUcaaners 
have an expression—‘Don’t haul dead cows 
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out of the ditch’. With Captain Peace in 
particular they are apt to stink.” 

“Are you ready to go ashore?” 1 asked 
Stein. 

“In half an hour,” he said. “I’ve got the 
stores all packed.” 

“You’ll have to put up with the surf- 
boat,” I said. “The others got smashed 
.. . er—at sea in a blow. I’ll send the 
Kroo boy, he’s the best surfman amongst 
the crew.” 

Stein’s mouth hardened. “You’re going 
to send us ashore at the mercy of a single 
kaflir? What does he know about this 
anchorage?” 

“Of course I’m coming,” I said. “How 
far do you think you’d get without me?” 

Stein relaxed. I refused to look at Anne. 

“Get the boat alongside,” I told John. 
“Detail the Kroo boy to come witli me. 
Get some of the others to load the stuff 
into the boat. Smack it about.” 

Stein came up with a Remington high 
velocity in one hand and tlic Luger in the 
other. “Arms for tlie man,” he grinned. 
He’d also .stuck a Bowie knife in his belt. 
“This will stop almost anything,” he patted 
the Remington alicclionately. “For per¬ 
sonal protection, there’s nothing at all to 
touch the old huger. Perfect balance in 
the hand.” 

Anne hatl changed into a thicker red 
sweater and a dufile-coat. She was very 
silent. Stein knelt down and listened to 
Johann’s breathing. 

“Tic his hands and throw him in the 
boat,” he said callously. “He may come 
round on the way to the beach. He may 
cause trouble if he finds you in the boat 
also.” 

Johann was heaved like a sack of po¬ 
tatoes into the boat. The native crew looked 
on goggle-eyed. The surf-boat looked very 
deep in the water, but I thought she would 
be all right. 

I jumped in. Anne stood at the open rail 
and looked down into my face. “Come on,” 
I called, “.lump. Tli catch you.” 

It may have been the blowing salt, but 
her eyes were wet. The right eyelid was 
slightly rumpled. She gave a ghost of a 
smile and leapt lightly down, scarcely mak¬ 
ing use of my proffered hands. 

Stein came last. I noticed the bulge of 
ammunition in his pockets. Well, he’d need 
it, every round of it, to get him out alive. 
You can’t shoot the Skeleton Coast. 

“Cast off,” I said. 
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"Back in two hours,” I called to John. 


When the beach was closer, 1 could see 
that it was not fine sand, but coarse, broken 
here and there by rocks fretted and polished 
by the wind. 

The Kroo boy yawed sli^tly. I had not 
noticed the big comber building up about 
twenty yards to starboard. But he had, 
and in a moment we were carried majest¬ 
ically, high above the surrounding sea. 
Then the nose of the boat tilled downwards 
and, with the water vainly clutching ai 
both gunwales, rushed for the beach. 

We touched. 

“Out!” I yelled to Anne and Stein. Their 
feet crunched on the beach. We hauled 
the boat up higher. The Kroo boy and 1 
were panting and my peaked cap was lloat- 
ing in an inch of bilge-water. 

“My God!” said Stein. 

“How’ll you ever get back?” shuddered 
.•\nne, her face pale. 

“It’s like Sputnik,” I grinned back. “It’s 
much easier going than coming.” 

There was a nervous air about Stein. 
“Get Johann out and lay him here on the 
beach. Untie his hands,” he said rapidiy. 

'I'he Kroo boy obediently hauled him out 
and laid him on the sand. The touch of the 
gritty shingle electrified the unconscious 
man. Without opening his eyes, his hands, 
as if of their own volition, reached out. ling¬ 
ering the shingle. Then the hand moved 
slowly up the side of the face, as if explor¬ 
ing the beach against his check. He gave a 
terrible scream and sat upright. 'Fhank God 
his hands are still tied, I thought. 

Stein jabbed him with the Remington, 
while the Kroo boy, aghast at the wide eyes 
and screaming mouth, like a gutted barra- 
couta, cringed against the boat. I was 
glad to find Anne close to me. 

“Shut up, you bloody fool,” Stein shout¬ 
ed. **Besatztm^ stillgestanden! Attention!” 

Johann rose, U-boat discipline still, auto¬ 
matic in his make-up, but he whirhpered 
and gathered up another handful of sand. 
Sand had made him mad. It wasn’t any 
wonder, looking along that de.soIate beach 
with the granules of hard sand chafing like 
sandpaper. It never seemed to blow away. 
There was always more. 

Stein cut the ropes and gestured with the 
rifle to the boat. "Unload,” he said harshly. 

Blindly, as if only his motor impulses 
and not his mind were working, Johann 
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stumbled across to the boat. Without wait¬ 
ing, the Kroo boy started to pass the stores 
to him and together they piled them up a 
little way up the beach, out of reach of the 
sea. 

Stein, still obviously tense, made a move¬ 
ment of his hand towards Johann. “A liv¬ 
ing Nemesis of your misdeeds. Captain 
Peace,” he sneered. "You should have 
made a good job with the machine-gun. See 
what the touch of sand docs to him.” 

Johann came over to join us while the 
Kroo boy went to fetch one last thing out 
of the boat. I think it was my cap. He 
was about fifteen yards away. He was 
bending over’, the underfed hipbones project¬ 
ing from the ragged trunks. 

Stein walked quickly over towards him. 
The boy’s back was towards us. He couldn’t 
have heard Stein coming. Nor did Stein 
hear Anne’s scream as she started towards 
him. Some sixth sense must have told her 
what he was about. As it was, it was so 
unexpected to me that it hit me like a blow 
in the stomach. 

Stein pulled out the Lager and shot the 
Kroo boy through the back of the head. 

The wind carried the sound of the shot 
away, adding to the ghastly unreality of it 
all. It was like something happening in 
.slow motion, miles away. Anne, .sobbing, 
with arms outstretched, readied for 
the v/eapon. I saw Stein turn, in the same 
ghastly slow motion, death for her in his 
eyes too. He hadn't heard her until that 
moment. The black figure pitched forward 
slowly and lay raggedly half in and half 
out of the boat. 

Thank God my cap had fallen off in the 
boat. 1 was able to tear the heavy binoc¬ 
ulars in their leather case from round my 
neck without obstruction and, using the 
strap as a sling, cast it at Stein. 

The soft, harmless thump in his ribs 
jerked the kill-lust from his eyes. A split 
second before Anne was a dead woman. 
As she clawed at him for the gun I saw 
the mighty control he exercised over himself. 
He turned the barrel away almost as if he 
feared his own reflexes would beat his mind 
to the draw. At the same moment I saw his 
left forearm with its heavy watch crash into 
Anne’s cheekbone. She fell sideways on to 
the shingle in an untidy heap. 

1 leapt forward. Stein swivelled the 
Luger at my stomach. “Back!” he shouted 
hoarsely, “Get back! Johann!” He threw 
the Remington by the barrel away to his 
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left. “Get that rifle, Johann! Kill him if 
he makes a move!” 

The mad sailor's face creased in a grin. 
He grabbed the rifle and flicked the bolt 
expertly. “Now, Herr Kapitan?” ho grinned. 

“No, soon,” said Stein soothingly, as if 
talking to a patient. “Soon, see?” 

“You murdering devil!” I rapped out, 
“I’ll_” 

Stein had regained all his composure in 
a few brief seconds. “On the contrary. 
Captain Peace, I have you to thank for not 
committing me to that reprehensible cate¬ 
gory. If you hadn’t thrown that case, 1 
mi^t have forgotten myself—^just for a 
moment. The consequences to myself, but 
more particularly to this expedition, would 
have been immeasurable. Without our 
scientist, all our best efforts would have been 
put to naught, not so?” 

“I’ll get you back to Walvis to hang for 
this,” I snarled. 

I knelt down by the crumpled form on 
the beach. There was an ugly mark on her 
cheek. She moaned slightly. She wasn’t 
badly hurt. 

“Very touching,” sneered Stein. “Sir 
Galahads have always got me down, even 
from the original prototype. But get this 
quite clear, Captain Peace. You’ve just 
saved this expedition in a way which you 
couldn’t have forseen. You wouldn’t have 
got off this beach alive today but for your 
quixotic gesture. You arc not going back 
to Walvis. You're coming with me.” 

“Like hell I am,” I retorted. 

I didn’t like the look of the Luger, or the 
Remington. The girl moaned quietly. She 
was still stunned. 

“You don’t think,” he sneered, “that I 
was going to allow you to go back to your 
ship merely on the promise that you would 
come back again, did you? Give me credit 
for a little assessment of your character. 
Captain Peace. You’re a functional aid to 
this expedition, no more. Just like that 
silly woman there.. She’s a dedicated 
woman. Captain Peace, but I must say this 
little effort of hers took me unawares. She 
has her uses, just like you. Again I must 
thank you for what you did—it would have 
been too bad to have ended her functional 
usefulness prematurely.” He half-bowed 
mockingly. “If I had allowed you back 
on board, all you had to do was to forget 
about Stein and his party, and the Skeleton 
Coast would do the rest. You don’t think 
I—^to quote a military phrase—^would allow 
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you to keep your lines of communication 
open while cutting mine?” 

Stein must have seen the look on my face, 
for he burst out laughing. 

“You made me shoot that kaffir,” he said, 
without pity. “You can’t get the surf-boat 
back by yourself. It’s the only boat in 
Etosha anyway. Garland has simply no 
option but to wait for our return. He 
couldn’t navigate the channel out to sea. So 
you'll come along, whether you like it or 
not. I’ll watch you every moment, so don’t 
try any tricks. You’ll guide the party to 
the Baynes Mountains.” 

“Without instruments or a compass?” I 
asked. 

“'Die boat’s compass is good enough, and 
you’re an expert,'’ he replied. “1 don’t 
want positions of exact latitude and longi¬ 
tude. You’ll navigate—^wherc 1 want "to 
go. Johann will be your personal bodyguai'd. 
His finger’s just itching on the trigger.” 

Anne lay quite still. “And—the girl?” 
My gesture must have had more in it than 
I thought. 

“Ah, the girl,” he said. “Scientist to 
spitfire in a flash! Chivalrous Captain 
Peace! She is, as you might say, a hostage 
to science. She is the only living person 
who can positively identify Onymacris, and 
as such, she is absolutely indispensable. She 
comes along unharmed. You arc the only 
person who can get in and out of Skel¬ 
eton Coast without anyone else knowing. 
Johann is a hostage, a hostage to your past. 
Captain. He certainly won’t let you forget 
that!” 

Anne opened her eyes. “Thank you,” 
she whispered. 

I glanced at my watch. It was nearly 
midday. “Aren’t you going to arouse sus¬ 
picion aboard Etosha if all of us are seen 
trekking away from the beach? Garland 
will be watching through his glasses.” 

Stein wheeled round. “I’m giving the 
orders from now on, Captain. We start at 
once. You know where this‘beach lies, and 
you know my route. You’ll give Posto 
Velho, near the mouth of the river, a wide 
berth.” He didn’t know it was the best part 
of twenty miles away. “You’ll aim to strike 
the main river flow away from the mouth 
somewhere near the first cataract. No 
nonsense.” 

“We strike south for a couple of miles,” 
I said harshly. “There’s a track on the 
other side of these hills. And sand. The 
track is hard.** 
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“I trust you only when you are away from 
the sea,” Stein said. “The sea is your ally, 
somehow. I don’t feel safe when you and 
the sea are near. You’ve won together too 
many times. Captain Peace. So we’ll get 
away from the sea as soon as possible.” 

Anne and I fell in together with the other 
two behind. Our feet crunched on the 
gravelly shingle. The boat, well above the 
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tidemark, left a trail in the sand culmina ting 
in the forlorn figure of the Kroo boy. The 
strange nocturnal prowlers of the Skeleton 
Coast would leave nothing but his bones by 
morning. The day after, his bones, too, 
would be gone, Etosha was screened from 
view out in the anchorage. 

I took a line on the three-topped hill. We 
struck into the Kaokoveld. 


CHAPTER 

13 


“H altl” ordered Stein. 

1 slid the heavy pack from my shoulders 
and dropped it on to the sand, flexing my 
stiff shoulder muscles. Anne sat down with 
a sigh, releasing her pack too. 

“A good day’s run, as they say at sea,” 
grinned Stein. He must have been in train¬ 
ing, for although his face was streaked with 
sweat, he looked pretty fresh. Far too iresh 
to try any consequences with. “How far 
do you think we’ve come?” 

“About fifteen—maybe eighteen miles,” I 
replied wearily. 

“Good,” he said. 

He strolled off to collect some wood for 
a fire. I noticed that he had tucked the 
Luger away in his waistband. 

1 sat in the comfortable sand. I couldn’t 
say where my thoughts were. Anne jerked 
them back to the moment. “Geoffrey,” she 
said, “can you manage another couple of 
steps?” 

The use of my Christian name made me 
roll on to my elbow and gaze at her in 
astonishment. 

She looked at me levelly. “From that 
hill we might* see the sea.” 

“It’s not far away,” I agreed cautiously. 
“A few miles as the crow flics, maybe.” 

“Shall we have a look-see?” she persisted. 
“One never knows.” 

I nodded and rose stiffly. I called to 
Stein, for I didn’t want a bullet following 
us, “We’re going to have a look at the hill 
over there.” 

Anne said nothing. We trudged together 
across the deep sand. We lit a cigarette 


each to still the pounding of our hearts and 
climbed up the gnarled flank of the hUl. 
We reached the top. Iherc, about five or 
six miles away, was the sea. There seemed 
to be a bank of cloud far out. 

I waited. She fenced for her opening. 
“Geoffrey Peace,” she ruminated, “Those 
two names go well together. Peace is iron¬ 
ical for a man of war and violence, though. 
You saved my life this morning.” 

1 laughed it off. “It was one of those 
things,” J said. 

“It was not one of those things,” she 
retorted vehemently, “Take it as read tnat 
my life did not matter one way or another, 
I’m looking at it from your point of view. 
You had nothing to gain at all by doing it. 
In fact, if Stein had shot me, it would have 
given you the moment of diversion in which 
to cope with him—and Johann. You 
wouldn’t be here now. You would have 
been sitting pretty. You could have made 
both of them prisoner. ...” 

I remembered our first encounter. “No 
gain but my gain,” 1 said ironically. 

“No, Geoffrey,” she said. She repeated 
it as if the sound pleased her, “No, 
Geoffrey. A person can do many wrong 
things for right motives, but eventually they 
get so caught up in the doing that the right¬ 
ness of the objective gets lost sight of,” she 
said. “That’s the way it is with you. The 
U-boat, your secret landing-spot—it all 
fits into the pattern.” 

“Anne,” J said. “You’re just trying to 
excuse me. You’re trying to rationalise 
away a whole past—and a present—which 
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doesn’t bear looking at under a spotli^t. 
It’s not very pretty. You may be right 
about motives. But the meam 1 have used 
would outweigh the ends.” 

“If you’d run true to the general picture 
you’re trying to paint of yourself, you would 
never have done what you did down there 
on the beach,” she argued. “I refuse to 
accept it.” 

“You’re just grateful to me for saving 
your life,” I rejoined.” 

She rounded on me angrily. “What are 
you doing wasting yourself—a man like 
you, chasing some will-o’-the-wisp you 
won’t confide, and some resentment from 
ihe past you won't concede? What arc 
you doing here on this isolated coast when, 
in the great world outside, things could be 
so full, so complete....” Her voice trailed 
off and she threw the cigarette butt away 
savagely. 

“I’ve adapted myself—like the wingless 
fly.” 

“Oh, for God’s sake stop quoting the 
rubbish 1 said then!” she snapped. “1 still 
believe you are tough, but you’re not evil, 
like Stein. 1 believe in you, that's what 
I’m trying to say. ...” She broke off 
suddenly and smiled. I saw the rumple of 
her eyelid was quite smooth. She came 
right up close to me and looked up into my 
face. “You wanted analogies from the 
great world of nature,” she smiled. “I 
suppose one of those wingless flies down on 
Marion or Heard would find it damned 
hard to understand if someone put their 
wings back again.” 

She slipped her arms through mine and 
ran her fingertips up my shoulder-blades. 
“I wonder how one sticks wings back on 
to flies full of prickles?” she asked. 

Her lips brushed mine; as they did so 
she stiffened as her eyes went seawards. 

“Look!” she gasped. “Either I’m drunk, 
or seeing double—^o you see what I see, 
Geoffrey?” 

She slipped out of my arms and pointed 
at the setting sun. There were two. There 
was a thick layer of cloud, although there 
was a very narrow band of clear sky be¬ 
tween it and the sea’s horizon. As we 
watched in amazement, one sun dropped 
slowly from the layer of cloud, while the 
other sun rose out of the west towards it. 
Like lovers who cannot wait for each 
other’s arms, the two suns, the male sun 
reaching down and the female reaching up 
ecstatically, melted together, merging along 
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their lower runs first, and, in passionate 
embrace, merged wholly together. Then 
only the one, descending, remained, and it 
hastened towards its sea-grave, throwing 
out great bars of triumphant r^s, russets 
and purples. 

“There’s pure magic in this Skeleton 
Coast of yours, Geoffrey,” she said. “No 
wonder you love it. It’s the most beauti¬ 
ful thing I have ever seen. I can forgive 
your Skeleton Coast, Geoffrey, its brutality, 
its primitive cruelty—like that killing this 
morning.” She dropped her eyes. “I 
might even rationalise the whole situation 
and forgive—you.” 

I turned and faced her, but the moment 
was gone. She sat down, lit a cigarette and 
blew a burst of blue smoke seawards. She 
pulled me down by her side. “Come on,” 
she said. “Wave your magic wand. Make 
one sun into two.” 

I caught her mood. “It’s really all very 
simple and easy to explain scientifically,” 
I said. “You see, this is the only place in 
the world where the Antarctic and the 
Tropics meet. The Benguela current comes 
straight here off the ice. The Skeleton 
Coa.st is tropical, with a desert thrown in. 
One day, when 1 was close inshore, I saw 
a lion tackling some seals on the beach 
north of Cape Cross. Can you imagine— 
a tropical hunter like a lion living off an 
Antarctic creature like a seal?” 

“Is it the same sort of climatic mix-up 
which made us see two suns?’’ 

“Yes. If we’d been lucky we might 
have seen some flamingo this evening too. 
You get huge flocks of them at sunset. 
Just think, a red sun, lemon sea, flamingo 
sky.” 

“You sound like something in Vogue” 
she replied. “Think what a seller it would 
be—Skeleton Coast black, with a flamingo 
stole.” 

We laughed and she threw down the 
butt of the cigarette. 

“Now you’ve really made me feel un¬ 
civilised,” she exclaimed. “My face must 
look like one of those jagged rocks there, 
from the feel of it. Come on now, food. 
No more lovely fairy talcs until tomorrow.” 

We trudged back to camp. 


Stein called a halt, surprisingly, at about 
three the next afternoon at a group of huge 
trees near the river’s edge. We stopped 
where a gap showed to the right, the en- 
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trance channel to the Orumwe River, whose 
delta splayed out in a welter of white sand. 

1 remembered that old Simon's chart had 
marked it "Rio Santa Maria”. Had the 
Portuguese explorers ever got as far as 
this?—1 couldn’t imagine how they would 
ever have got through the wicked sand-bars 
at the mouth of the river, even with surf- 
boats and surf crews. 

For the hundredth time that day I lifted 
the binoculars from their lanyard round my 
neck and searched, the cliffs. 1 had done 
it so often that even Stein took no notice 
any more. More greenery, thicker trees to 
the left. Deep channels from the Por¬ 
tuguese side into the river, unscaleablc 
cliffs. Round and back. To the right. The . 
cleft of the Orumwe, narrowing within a 
mile to cliffs not incomparable with the 
ones on either side of our river route. 

I'hen 1 saw the ship. She was full 
rigged and lay at anchor. She might be 
five miles away. 

I wanted to shout—a ship! a ship! I 
must play this one gently. 1 gave it fully 
five minutes before I looked at the spot 
where 1 had seen her. There was nothing. 
You fool, 1 said, you can see her only with 
the glasses, not with the naked eye. Stein 
must have no suspicion that I had seen 
anything. For another half an hour I 
searched about, finding wood for the fire. 

1 have never known half an hour go so 
slowly. I deliberately checked every move¬ 
ment. 

At the end of the time I said casually to 
Stein. "I’m going for a walk up this valley 
for a couple of miles. I’ll be back by sun¬ 
set. I don't suppose any man has ever 
been up it before.” 

"1 expect it's the same sort of bug which 
makes you want to do that as made you 
find your anchorage. Good hunting. Cap¬ 
tain. I won’t come and look if you don't 
come back. There'll be another skeleton 
in a couple of days, that's all.” 

“Care to come?” f asked Anne. 

She stared at me in amazement. “What!'’ 
she exclaimed. I had half turned from 
Stein. She caught something in my face. 
She was as quick as a needle. 

“No thank you,” she said almost off¬ 
handedly for Stein’s benefit. “I’ve done 
enough walking to last me the rest of my 
life.” 

“Very well,” 1 replied, walking away. 

“Wait!” she called after me. “Perhaps 
r will, provided it's only a mile or two.” 
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“As you wish,” I said, also casually in¬ 
different. 

We must have gone a mile from the 
camp before either of us spoke. 

“What is it, Geoffrey? What is it? Tell 
me quickly!’’ 

“A ship,” 1 said hoarsely. “A ship at 
anchor.” I gave my glasses to Anne. 

“There, take that overhanging reddish 
cliff as your line. In the sand, at the foot.” 

1 couldn't see her eyes, but her mouth 
registered her dumbfoundment. She dropped 
the Zeiss gla.sses from her hands and 
looked unbelievingly in the same direction. 
“I don’t believe it!” she repeated. “But 
it’s not an ordinary ship, Geoffrey. It’s— 
my God! It’s an old-fashioned ship!” 

1 shared her amazement. 1 said very 
slowly, “It is a very old ship, .■Xnne.” 

“How on earth did it get here? Fifty 
miles from the sea?—why, it looks like, 
like . . .” she paused unccrUiinly. She 
said very slowly, “It looks like one of those 
ships . . . those ships . . . that Columbus . . . 
no, it’s just too fantastic!” 

We were getting closer now and we 
could see her with the naked eye. “She 
could never have sailed up here,” I said, 
still more shaken as the tliree masts, with 
the raizzen awry to take a lateen sail, be¬ 
came clearly visible. “The coast must have 
changed radically some time during the past 
centuries—some enormous volcanic up¬ 
heaval, perhaps. Just think of all the flat, 
low-lying country wc have come through— 
perhaps this was a buy once, hundreds of 
years ago.” 

“It could be, behind these mountains,” 
said Anne. “Perhaps the seabed was 
thrown up and created all those dunes. 
Maybe the true coastline was here where 
the mountains and the rocks are. It’s 
quite feasible.” 

As if we had not trudged all day, we 
stumbled, sometimes half at a run over the 
harder patches, towards the ship that had 
lain dead there for centuries. 

“Is she a dhow?” asked Anne. 

“No, never,” I .said. “She's European. 
A caravel. Look, you can even see the 
dead-eyes and the cordage holding up the 
mizzen truck. How these masts have 
stood. . . 

“Don’t become nautical. I’m just a simple 
land girl,” she grinned back. “What I just 
simply can't understand is how she has 
never rotted away.” 

“The sand and the dry air have unique 
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properties of preserving things,” 1 replied. 
”1 remember reading somewhere that the 
first British warship which surveyed this 
coast before the turn of the century found 
a mummy in a coffin down the coast from 
Walvis Bay. They took it home and sold 
it to a sideshow in Blackpool, 1 think. It 
was the hit of the place for years.” 

“It seems so utterly impossible!” exclaim¬ 
ed Anne. 

“Come,” I said, testing the wood to sec 
whether it would hold my weight. “You’re 
coming on board too. If there’s any sudden 
death, or bolt of lightning, we’ll share it.” 

I hauled myself past a cannon’s mouth, 
which was not very rusted, and gave a 
quick glance round the deck before reach¬ 
ing for Anne’s hands. The port side guns 
were all run out and a curious-looking cul- 
verin on the rail of the poop pointed the 
same way. The starboard broadside was 
secure, and the gunports on that side were 
closed. By each gun was a neat little pile 
of shot, some no bigger than a cricket ball. 
Some leather buckets, hard as iron with age, 
stood grouped round each gun. Of the 
crew there was no sign. A fine carpet of 
sand coated the deck. 

“Nothing spooky here,” I called cheer¬ 
fully to Anne. “Give me your hands.” I 
leaned over the rail and pulled her up. She 
glanced round and shivered. “What hap¬ 
pened—to them?” she said with a .sweep 
of her hands at the guns. 

“Probably escaped ashore when the 
catastrophe struck,” I said. “See, they 
were obviously expecting trouble. All the 
guns are run out, but on one side only. It 
would support our idea, too, that this was 
the seaward side and the other the star¬ 
board side—maybe that very same clilf 
there—^land. Something happened out to 
sea which made her captain run out a full 
broadside.” 

“We’U never know what it was,” said 
Anne, with no change of mood. 

“There are no bones aboat it,” I said. 
“That means they must have got away. 
Let’s take a look below.” 
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She glanced round again reluctantly. “1 
can’t get rid of the feeling that we’re in¬ 
truding, somehow,” she said in a low voice. 
“All right, if you wish.” 

“I tried the small door leading under the 
port side of the poop rail. I thought it was 
locked at first, it was so stiff, but it yielded 
about a foot. 

We edged in. The passageway was 
narrow and so low that I had to stoop. I 
led. Another door. 

I opened it. A man and a woman were 
on the big bunk. I was too dumbfounded 
to speak. I gestured to Anne. She squeez¬ 
ed past me and looked. She didn't draw 
back or make a sound. She just stood 
looking and, without turning round, drew 
me in by the arm. 

The two lovers were dead. Her face look¬ 
ed into his. Her lips were slightly parted, 
a little lopsidcdly to the right, and 1 could 
see the line of her white teeth. The hair, 
dark as passion, lay back across the pillow, 
filmed with sand. The eye stickets were 
full of sand. In her left breast the sand 
had gathered in the iTinnels of flesh. Prop¬ 
ped on his left elbow, he looked—as he 
had ck)ne for five centuries—into her eyes. 
His hair was dark and the hollow of his 
back was filled with sand. 'I’heir two 
bodies were fused—for ever. 

Anne was crying. She took me by the 
arm. “Come,’’ she said. 

She led me back over the side and we 
dropped down into the soft sand near the 
stern. The sun was falling behind the 
mountain barrier. 

She let a handful of sand run through 
her fingers. “Tliat is the most beautiful 
thing I have ever seen,” she said. “That 
is how I would wish to die. Td like to be 
buried near them.” 

I took her in my arms. I never knew 
her more than in that moment. The right 
eyelid was quite smooth. 

A last shaft of light blazed into the big 
locked stern windows above us. Their 
stained glass bore the arms of Aragon and 
Castile. • 
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CHAPTER 

14 


I led. We rounded a bend in the river 
bed, gloomy and overhanging. A 
shadow moved. 

I looked up the gorge and my heart 
froze. The river bed had narrowed until 
it had cut its way through solid rock. I'here 
must have been another sharp bend a little 
higher up, for the water had swathed away 
the rock on our left until it looked for all 
the world like the last lap of the Cresta 
run, smooth, polished rock instead of snow, 
with a shallow runnel above extending for 
maybe three hundred yards. Above the 
gigantic furrow of rock was a ledge run¬ 
ning the whole length of the bed. 1 thought 
it was in black shadow. 

The shadows were gigantic black lions. 
Stein drew back in amazement and fear. 

“A lion!” he exclaimed. “But it cannot 
be! There is no living lion as big as that!” 

The nearest beast got to its feet from a 
crouching position and looked over at us, 
measuring the distance. For the first time 
1 saw the tawny coat as well as the enorm¬ 
ous black mane which enveloped not only 
its head and shoulders, but its back and 
chest. It was the size of an ox, though 
not as tall. 

There were stirrings on the ledge and a 
whole troop of eyes swivelled on to us. 
The great brute at the mouth of the rock 
tunnel opened his mouth and purred softly. 
It was the most frightening noise I have 
ever heard. The great black heads, 
majestic, contemptuous, watched lazily, 
vigilantly, every muscle at the ready. 

“It’s the Cape lion!” screamed Stein. A 
quiver ran through the beast when he heard 
the no'se of the human voice. “My God! 
It’s been extinct for over a century. The 
old Cape hunters said it was the most 
dangerous animal in Africa! They shot it 
out on the plains. Now the Skeleton Coast 
is its last retreat.” 

I gazed in fascinated awe at the huge 
beast poised on the ledge. Stein’s was the 
only explanation. I was looking at 


Deadly, 
The Skel¬ 
eton Coast guarded its gateway with the 
world’s oldest and deadliest animal! 1 felt 
weak at the knees. 

“This is the point of no return, Stein,” 
I said roughly. “You couldn’t get past 
that lot, even with a tommy-gun. I doubt 
whether a high velocity two-two would 
even halt one of those brutes.” 

Stein rounded on me so savagely that I 
thought he would use the Luger. “You 
capitulate. Captain Peace, but 1 don’t! We 
go on, even if we have to go round the 
mountains.” 

“What is it you’re so keen to find there 
in the Otjihipo mountains?” I said bluntly. 
“Not some piddling beetle. Is it a cache 
of diamonds?” 

He looked surprised. He wasn't lying. 
“No, Captain Peace, not a cache of 
diamonds. Something much more valuable. 
'Phe Onymacris beetle. Found only in the 
Gobi Desert and North Borneo once. No 
longer.” 

He must be mad, 1 decided. “Let us 
go back and talk tliis over,’’ he said, and 
there w^as nothing irrational in the way he 
said it. “But understand, we arc going on 
—at whatever cost.” 

We retreated cautiously again, with a 
careful eye on the huge black-covered face. 
We were starting to emerge when I heard 
the noise at our backs. 

“Listen!” I rapped out. I heard it again. 
“Sounds like thunder,” he said uncer¬ 
tainly. “But there’s no cloud about. . . .” 

“Run!” 1 yelled. “It’s the river coming 
down! The highest trees farthest up the 
bank—quick!” 

I grabbed his shoulder as he stood hesit¬ 
antly. The narrow gorge funnelled the 
sound. “Quick!” T yelled. “The river’s 
coming down! Listen! It’;; like distant 
thunder! Tbose trees over there!” 

We scrambled up the steep bank, slip¬ 
ping and scrabbling. The noise sounded like 
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an approaching Underground train. We 
hoisted each other wildly into the branches, 
praying that the water would not reach as 
high. 

The Hood broke through the narrow 
tunnel and spread into the sand. It wasn’t 
water. It was thousands of zebra. They 
came through the rock-lincd gap at full 
gallop, packed so close together that they 
sprayed out like water as the river bed wid¬ 
ened. The thunder of thousands, lens of 
thousands, of hoofs on the rock, was deaf¬ 
ening. 

“It’s a mass migration,” I yelled above 
the uproar. “It happens once in a lifetime. 
They’ll tear on for scores of miles. Fitly 
years ago a magistrate in South West Africa 
saw the same thing happen with springbok. 
They threw themselves into the sea and 
drowned by the thousand. Mass suicitle—” 

“Look!” screamed Anne. 

The huge sentry-lion dropped like a stone 
off the rock on to the mass of animals 
below him. His victim staggered under his 
weight, but was borne remorselessly cleaj- 
of the narrow section by the impetus of the 
herd behind. Almost without effort, it 
seemed, the black-maned brute struck the 
zebra across the head and together they 
tumbled into the sand. Terrified, those 
behind opened out around the lion and the 
prostrate zebra. Another huge lion drop¬ 
ped among the herd from above and was 
carried out into the sand by the Hood. 
Like experienced paratroopers, lion after 
lion catapulted himself into the mass of 
thundering animals passing below. Soon 
the white sand was dotted, black and white 
stripes on the ground and huge black forms 
kneeling over them. 

The slaughter went on for half an hour. 
Then, like magic, the thunder of the hoofs 
stopped. The white bed of the river was 
red as the lions ripped at their victims. 
There must have been more than a hund¬ 
red, each with his own kill. The nearest 
was perhaps fifty yards fron* our tree. 

The silence, except for the chewing 
noises like tearing sacking, was complete. 
Stein's voice broke it. He was sitting on 
a branch below us. I looked at him in¬ 
credulously. “Hurry! All down,” he said. 

“I’m staying,” I said. Anne nodded in 
agreement, white-faced. 

He made a faint gesture with the Luger 
and smiled. “This is our moment,” he 
said. “This sort of thing happens once in 
a generation. You said so. I’m playing 
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my luck on this migratory compulsion 
complex of the zebra, as our American 
friends would call it. For once the rock 
passage is clear. All the lions are feeding. 
We can get through—now. There’s nothing 
to stop us.” 

We climbed down silently to the foot of 
the tree. Anne totik ray hand and her 
lingers were shaking. There was no avoid¬ 
ing the great beasts. Stein took the lead. 
I give him full marks for his guts. We 
passed within twenty-five yards of one of 
the huge animals, but it didn’t even look 
up. Clear of the carcass-scattered sand, 
wc broke into a run. Wc kept it up right 
through the gloomy tunnel with its over¬ 
hanging ledge of death. The stench was 
unbelievable. 1 could see that the water 
never reached quite as higli us the ledge, 
but when the river foamed through the 
gap, it must have been a stupendous 
sight. 

V/e ran on, panting and slipping. Tiien 
we were through. In front the mountains 
dicw back their fangs and I could see that 
wc were not far from the Nangolo Flats, 
our turn off point into the forbidding 
mountains. 


It froze that night when wc made camp 
among the high peaks at an altitude of 
nearly seven thousand feel. The easterly 
wind, blowing in our faces all afternoon, 
had dropped. Anne sat by my side. Orion 
hunted over the Baynes Mountains and the 
Southern C’ross hung lopsidedly over the 
Onjanm peaks towards Walvis Bay. A slow 
light trailed across the frosty sky. 

“.Meteor or sputnik?” asked ./\nnc. She 
felt for my hand. There was a premon¬ 
ition in the cold flesh. Stein sat immobile, 
staring into the leaping flames. Half a dry 
tree was burning. It was the loneliest fire 
in the world. Anne and I sat close, scarcely 
exchanging a word. There were no words 
for what we felt, anyway. Her face was 
drawn in the light, not with* fatigue, but 
with some inward tumult. Occasionally she 
glanced at me and smiled. I rolled out 
her bedroll next to mine, our feet pointing 
at the flames. She squeezed my hand and 
pulled the blankets round her hair, I did 
likewise. 

In about ten minutes she called softly. 
“Geoffrey!” she said. 

“Yes, Anne?” 

The voice drojipcd until I could scarcely 
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hear, “Remember, I forgave you—every¬ 
thing?” 

1 reached out, but she had withdrawn her 
hand. 


Stein took Anne away with him after an 
early breakfast. They set oil to go higher 
up tlie steep path—obviously a game track 
—round the shoulder of the mountains, 
below which the camp was pitched on an 
open, flat clearing. As Anne reached the 
turning she turned and waved. 

The next two hours were a torment. The 
tension inside me knotted every nerve, it 
was far worse than waiting for a depth-* 
charge attack to start. I kept myself from 
glancing at Johann. When I struck, it 
must be as swift and deadly as a black 
mamba. There would be no second chance. 
Therefore J waited until I could be sure that 
Stein was well clear of the camp in case 
there was a shot. The sound would carry 
far among the echoing peaks. 1 was dumb¬ 
founded when Stein appeared, alone, before 
ten o’clock. 

“C'aptain Peace!” he shouted as he turned 
the last bond in the path. “Captain Peace! 
Onymacris! Onymacris! Wc found it! 
Look! Look!” Ho came forward at a slight 
run, holding his hand outstretched. 

My hopes regarding Johann fell to the 
ground, 

“What is it?” 1 asked dully. 

“The Onymacris!” he said, scarcely able 
to contain himself. “Right where I said 
it would be! It's the biggest scientific find 
of the century! Look, man, look—pure 
gold!” 

He was obviously speaking metaphor¬ 
ically, for the two dead beetles in his hand 
were an undistinguished o(T-white. To me 
they looked no different from any common 
beetle crawling round a suburban backyard 
in Windhoek or Cape Town. 

“The Gobi, North Borneo and now the 
Skeleton Coast—living!” he cried. “Con¬ 
gratulate me. Captain Peace! I congratulate 
myself, I am rich, richer than my wildest 
dreams!” 

Two putty-coloured beetles didn’t seem 
worth all that. 

He slapped me on the shoulder. “Coji- 
gratulations to you. Captain Peace! The 
navigator of my hopes! Congratulations to 
Johann, the watchman? You have all played 
your part nobly! You shall be rewarded 
as is your due! And now,” he turned to me 
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and I was again struck by the ray-like gash 
of the mouth and jaw, “you must go and 
congratulate Miss Nielsen. She is waiting 
up the path for you. She asks if you will 
go and join her—soon!” 

Tnere was a curious inflexion about his 
last words. But if Anne wanted me to join 
her alone, there it was. I set off up the 
sleep track, which narrowed to a spine 
across the buck of a huge, eroded peak; it 
ran clean across the summit. It was well 
defined. There was no other way, for the 
ground fell away on both sides to a colossal 
diop. On the left it must have been every 
bit of fifteen hundred feet, and slightly less 
on the right. 

The path struck across the peak and 
converged at two great boulders. There 
was no sign of Anne. She must have re¬ 
mained pretty far up, I thought. I strode 
between the two boulders and in passing 
my eye caught something on my right. 

Anne was silting with her back against 
one of them. 

“Anne...” I started. Fear ran like 
ice down my spine. 

She was dead. 

The eyes were half shut and her face had 
a curious look of resentment—resentment 
as if she had been taken away from some¬ 
thing which meant more than the loss of 
her life. 

I could scarcely distinguish the bullet 
hole from the bright scarlet of her sweater. 
I wrenched up the sweater and saw the neat 
surgical incision of the Luger bullet. There 
was scarcely any blood. She was sitting 
neatly. Stein must have shot her as she 
sat. 

There was almost no violence about the 
whole scene. Only the expression of resent¬ 
ment. Only the puckering of the right 
eyelid. I knelt down and kissed the rumpl¬ 
ed lid. I pulled the sweater down. Only 
then, a great, blind rage overwhelmed me. 
I Jiave killed men with weapons—tor- 
pciloes, with fire, with machine-gun.s—but 
now 1 longed for the feel of killing with my 
fingers, the gurgle of life being choked out, 
of hot blood reeling under pressure to make 
it eternally cold. It was so overpowering 
that it made me icy-cool in caution. 1 saw 
it all—she had found his precious beetle, 
and. her work done, he had killed her with 
as little compassion as he had had for the 
Kroo boy. Why murder for a blasted 
beetle? It kept going through and through 
my mind. He had sent me up here to be 
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killed. He wouldn’t do that himself, not 
only because I think he was frightened, but 
because of Johann. Johann would kill me 
and Stein would kill Johann. Then he 
would beat it for Curva dos Dunas with 
enough food and water and a plausible story. 
There couldn’t be any search—not in this 
forbidden country. John Garland’s hands 
would be tied. He might be as suspicious 
as hell, but he’d never be able to prove any¬ 
thing. 

1 edged forward on my knees and peered 
round the rock. As sure as clockwork, there 
came Johann. He was coming quickly, the 
Remington under his arm. His head was 
swaying like a hound’s on ihe scent. Johann 
rounded the rock and stopped short when 
he saw Anne’s body. He wasn’t fifteen feel 
away from me. Now or never. 

I sprang forward. In a flash Johann 
covered me with the rifle. 

“She died very easy.” he said. “I died 
very hard all those years; I died over and 
over. You will die slowly. Captain Peace.” 
He swung the Remington back without tak¬ 
ing his burning eyes off me and threw it 
sideways over the cliff. I felt a brief feeling 
for him; I, too, wanted to kill with my 
hands. He pulled a sailor’s knife from his 
belt and we faced each other like wrestlers. 
He wasn’t afraid. 

I moved so that the rock was on my left 
and slightly behind me. He saw I was un¬ 
armed and grinned, a fiendish, satisfied grin. 
He was going to enjoy the fight. As he 
reached forward with the knife, I whipped 
my right hand out of my pocket and extend¬ 
ed the palm. It was my faintest hope. As he 
saw Trout’s little mascot hand he blenched 
and 1 whipped forward and grabbed his 
knife hand with my left and slipped my right 
under his armpit. Johann struck punily at 
my kidneys with his left, but there was no 
force in the blows—there never can be with 
that fearful hold. 

I twisted his arm. I marched him remorse¬ 
lessly back past the dead woman towards 
the precipice at his back. I hit him twice 
with my right forearm across the side of the 
neck. He pitched and rolled dustily back¬ 
wards. I never heard the final crump of 
the body far below. The dead woman 
gazed at me sightlcs.sly. 

I picked up the knife from the path and 
sagged down on a rock, my breath coming 
in frantic inhalations. I felt no remorse, 
no sorrow, no triumph even. My mind kept 
saying, Stein! .Stein! 
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What had she said? *T would like to be 
buried there.” 

It came to me like a fire amid the icy 
clarity of my lust to kill. 1 looked down 
at the quiet face and eyes whose pupils I 
would never see again. I’ll carry you there, 
1 vowed. You’ll lie forever beside those 
other lovers. And then, like a scream of 
taut nerves: but I’ll kill Stein first! Give 
him time, and he would come looking for 
either Johann or myself. He came, hours- 
later. I withdrew up the narrow path, 
flanked with boulders. There was simply 
no way of deviating from it. I caught the 
glimpse of sun on metal before I actually 
saw Stein himself. He was making sure. 
He had the Luger out. 1 crouched down 
as low as I could and withdrew from 
boulder to boulder until eventually on my 
right I found a slight cleft, wide enough to 
take a man’s body. 1 balanced the heavy 
knife. At least 1 had something on my side. 
I stood sweating between the hot rocks. I 
reckoned he’d lake another half an hour to 
reach Anne’s body. J’hc sweat poured off me, 
as much reaction and anticipation as heat. 

I’d never thrown a knife before, and it’s 
a tricky business at the best of times. He’d 
see me yards before he reached the cleft, 
and there was no hope of an ambush from 
above. I forgot all about that. I clutched 
the knife until my fingers ached. 

I flicked a glance down the path and then 
jerked my head back. Stein was coming 
on like a cat, holding the Luger. There 
was a ja^ed boulder which I had judged 
would be my best marker for a throw before 
he saw me. 

I whipped out of the cleft and cast the 
heavy knife. The shot follov/ed simultane¬ 
ously. I reeled back streaming blood as the 
bullet tore through my right shoulder. I 
bit down the scaring pain. Then Stein’s 
voice came. It was strained. “.Step out of 
that hole. Captain Peace, unless you want 
me to come and ferret you out.” 

I remained where I wa.s.’ But he had 
couragd, had Stein. He came forward until 
he could see me propped against the stone 
wall. 

The knife projected from his left arm. It 
must have bitten deep, for his face was grey, 
but it was low and anything but fatol. That 
fact passed through my mind with quick, 
bitter realisation. In the other hand he 
pointed the Luger straight at me. “So you 
killed Johann at last,” ho said. “At least 
I presume you did?” 
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There was no point in denying it. I 
nodded. 

The voice gained some of its earlier 
sneering quality. “Brave, resourceful Cap¬ 
tain Peace!” he said. “No histrionics on 
my part about shooting you, 1 assure you. 
Captain. No confessions, no deathbed 
gloating,” 

He raised the Luger and fired. But I 
saw him flick the barrel aside from me as 
his finger whitened on the trigger. 1 saw 
his face contort and he fired again and again 
and again. 

The first zebra galloping down the path 
stumbled as the heavy bullets struck home, 
but its impetus swept both itself and Stein* 
over the precipice beyond. It was a small 
group of about fifty and they thundered by 
without a pause. How many of them went 
over the edge with Stein 1 do not know. 
In less than a minute the path was clear 
and the dust was filtering down into (he red- 
gold hair by the rock. I'he animals had not 
touched her as she sat back from the path¬ 
way. I could hear their clatter down the 
mountain towards the camp. 

J was oblivious of the pain from my 
shoulder until I reached camp, carrying 
Anne over my other shoulder. Of the next 
days, in fact, only salient points remain 
with me now, interspersed with some com¬ 
pletely trivial. I remember how fresh her 
lipstick was and I was at infinite pains not 
to blur it. She would have liked it that 
way. By the remains of the camp fire J cut 
lengths of rope and tied her hands and feel 
for the carry back to the caravel. I had 
no rational thought. My movements were 
automatic. There was no gap in the re¬ 
morseless vacuum of grief which encased me. 
[ rummaged among her things and found a 
scarf. 1 tied her jaw firmly and bound a 
handkerchief across the half-closed eyes. I 
wrapped the dufflc-coat round her head. 1 
feared the sand would tarnish the brightness 
of her lovely hair. It was not until later 
that r found *I bad made a careful selection 
of food and one nearly full canteen of 
water. 

I set off down the bed of the Kapupa 
river. I set course as automatically as were 
my other reactions. Perhaps something in¬ 
stinctive came to my rescue. I might have 
fumbled or hesitated had I been conscious 
of what I was about, but I wasn’t. My one 
thought was not to return to Curva dos 
Dunas, but to get my burden to the caravel. 
My right shoulder where the bullet had 
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pierced it—^high and by no means danger¬ 
ous—ached like hell. With my left cramped 
with the weight of the dead woman and the 
wound in my right, it felt as if someone 
had strapped a red-hot poker across the base 
of my neck. 


1 stopped at evening when it was loo 
dark to stumble on. 1 camped where a 
slab of eroded rock lay spread-eagled on the 
edge of a mile-wide drift of sand. 

1 have little recollection of the next morn¬ 
ing. Perhaps 1 was a little delirious for the 
wound hurt more than ever. I became fully 
aware of things when my sailor’s instinct 
told me there had been a change in course. 
Ihe track w-as now veering northwards, and 
1 saw the Kandao peak was a dozen miles 
behind me. It was also downhill. I 
stumbled on. 1 scarcely noticed that the 
sun had burned the skin off my forehead 
and face. The smell of sweet sweat from 
Anne’s clothes drove me on. Death and 
corruption were holding back. 1 knelt in 
the burning sand to drink from the canteen 
and blessed the Skeleton Coast for that 
mercy. 1 staggered on into the afternoon 
sun. 

Like the lift of fog off the Skeleton Coast, 
my consciousness cleared. I was heading 
due north, but something else had penetrat¬ 
ed. 1 rubbed my sweat-soaked eyes against 
(he rough hair of her duffle-coat. The pool! 
Away to the left against the cliff was the 
caravel. In half an hour it would have 
been in shadow. The thought that I might 
have stumbled past and missed it woke me 
to full realisation like an injection of 
adrenalin. I knew what T had to do. 1 
skirted the pool, my mind numb with 
memories. I pushed the body through the 
open gun port, when I reached the ship. 
There was no rig^or mortis. The Skeleton 
Coast was pouring its balm still. I swung 
myself up, and cried aloud at the pain in 
my shoulder. I carried her through the 
doorway. I didn’t go into the lovers’ 
cabin. There was a smaller one on the 
left. 

The bunk was bare and I laid her on it. 
I unwrapped the head and jaw. I leant 
down and kissed the rumpled eyelid. I 
stood back and tossed a lighted match into 

the red-gold hair. ,, . • 

It was all over in an hour. The old ship 
crackled like a chord from Ravel while I 
stood and watched the blaze. Before the 
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moon came up there was scarcely even a 
glow among the ashes. 

1 decided to have some food and try to 
sleep. The food and the water canteen 
were missing. 1 had left them aboard in my 
agitation. I was alone in the Kaokoveld 
without food or water. 


By sunset next day I knew 1 was 
finished. 

Blind with sand and heat, my knees 
sagged and J fell full length off the right- 
hand side of the track. The bright while 
sand had given way to grey, gritty filth. 
My ears, eyes, nostrils, mouth and throat 
were encased in one remorseless band of 
sand. The wind was an. invisible thug 
choking me with a thong of sand. I fell 
clear of the path. 1 regained conscious¬ 
ness perhaps half an hour later as dark¬ 
ness fell. 1 felt strangely detached. My 
hair was half sunk in sand now. 1 
was a dead man for all intents and pur¬ 
poses. 

A big hyena, as tattered and sandblasted 
as myself, sat ten feet away looking at me. 
We gazed at one another. So the scaven¬ 
ger had arrived even before his victim was 
dead. I threw a handful of sand at him 
in impotent rage, but he simply paid no 
attention. Unable to rise to my feet, I 
dragged myself twenty yards further away, 
off the path. The foul animal followed. 
I thought 1 could detect the stink of him— 
then a shock of realisation ran like a lirink 
of life-giving water through me. 

The wind had stopped. 

1 dragged myself farther from my tor¬ 
mentor. It was almost dark. The hyena 
advanced, and then stopped the same dis¬ 
tance away. I saw two otlier smaller forms 
behind him. Jackals! 1 saw to my 
horror that there were now about half a 
dozen of them, all in single file behind the 
hyena. He kept the same distance be¬ 
tween himself and me. 

I let my head drop weakly. It didn’t 
crunch on sand. It was packed hard. It 
was some sort of minor game track I iiad 
been dragging myself along. I got semi- 
consciously on to all fours and struggled 
onwards—away from that dreadful queue 
of scavengers. They kept station on me 
with the precision of a destroyer line. 1 
half got to my feet, but my knees would 
not hold me and I rolled down the slope. 
My tormentors followed at a slow trot. My 
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head struck against a rock. 1 was beyond 
caring. I rolled over to avoid it. 

The small conical tower, about four 
feet higli, was silhouetted against the moon. 

It was made of tiny flints, each one 
worked with infinite care, morticed together. 

1 dragged myself into a sitting position. 
The little tower was firmly fixed in a con¬ 
cave rock structure. It was against the 
side of this that I had struck my head. 
The flints all amalgamated into one larger 
pattern, a long fluted spiral which twisted 
round like a fire escape to the lop of the 
structure. The concave rock in which ii 
rested must have been about six feet 
' acmss. 

The animals, still in Indian file, kept 
station behind me. I cursed them for not 
putting an end to it all. 

Then everything went blank. I thought 
I had passed out again, but it was fog. 
Thick, enveloping fog, so tightly woven of 
land heat and sea-cool that 1 couldn't even 
see the strange conical tow'er a hand's- 
breadth away. 

I heard the tinkle of water. 1 knew then 
that 1 was dying. “Yours was a much 
easier death, Anne," I said aloud. “A bullet 
is neat and swift. Johann has had his 
revenge. I am dying more slowly than he 
could ever have wished.” 

The hyena came right up to my feet. 1 
stared fascinated into the reddish eyes. He 
stank worse than anything 1 have ever 
smelt, ■ before or since. 1 wondered if my 
breath was as bad. I debated hov.' fie 
would begin, and what the first bite would 
feel like. But he wasn’t looking at me. He 
was looking past my head at the conical 
tower. The other animals crowded closer, 
but still didn’t move out of position. 

Water was dripping down the conical 
stonework, gathering momentum as it accum¬ 
ulated more from the lower flints, and 
was dripping into the stone basin. There 
must have been a cupful even as 1 watched. 
I didn’t wait. 1 thrust my head under the 
stone funnel and felt cold, pure water })our 
into my parched throat. As it dripped 
across my face and mouth, I saw that the 
fog was condensing against the stones 
and- precipitating into the stone basin. 
What dead race—^for this was' human 
construction—had made this ingenious 
drinking fountain? The principle was 
simple: adiabatic warming. The flints 
had been heated in the same way as a 
bicycle pump heats up when used; by a 
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change in air pressure. The air pressure 
in this case changed steeply between 
mountain slope and sea level, heating itself. 
The stone flints absorbed it, retained it, 
and when the cold sea fog struck the little 
tower, pure moisture condensed. The 
simplicity of genius! 

For how many centuries had this 
ingenious source of life in a country of death 
’been working? The heavy sea fog was 
miraculously converted to channelled, life- 
giving water. The water was running in 
a steady stream and i let it wash away the 
sand from my head and face. 

The animals stood and watched, crowd¬ 
ing, but none came forward to drink. I 
realised with amazement what was happen¬ 
ing. They were waiting for me to finish! 
1 had been first in the queue. The life- 
giving liquid was so precious that it had 
■'inpressed a code of behaviour even on 
these savage animals. They were waiting 
in line while the one in front drank from 
the fountain! 1 took another long drink 
and pulled myself to one side. The hyena 
came forward eagerly and drank. He paid 
no attention to me or the other animals. 
Water had declared eternal truce among the 
wild creatures. He drank long and eagerly, 
waiting for the water to aecimiulale in 
the stone basin. He must have taken a 
quarter of an hour over it. 

Then he withdrew and one of the jackals 
came forward. The ritual was repeated as 
each reached the basin. There was no 
hurrying, no jostling, no fighting for place. 
The priceless fluid dripped from the tooled 
flints. 1 waited until all had drunk, and then 
I drank again, as much as 1 could take. If 
I kept going all night, I would be on the 
beach in the morning. 


1 found the surf-boat at sunrise. The 
sea was shrouded in fog. Etosha would 
be out there all right. The tide was receding 
from the causeyvay. I could imagine John's 
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surprise when a scarecrow emerged, lit¬ 
erally from the sea! It was perfectly calm. 

I went across to the boat to see if there 
was anything left of the Kroo boy. There 
wasn't. A narrow pathway of sand 
stretched out in the grey light, pointing out 
to sea. 

1 started to walk out along the causeway. 
The sea was a curious metallic grey. A 
wave slopped over my feet and 1 stopped 
to straighten the torn boot. My hand came 
away oily and sticky. 

Oil! 

With the clarity of mind which follows 
complete fatigue, 1 saw it all in a flash. 

The charts—they all said “discoloured 
’water”. 

Discoloured—with oil! 

Onymacris—the oil beetle of the North 
Bfirnco and Gobi oilfields! 

NP 1—she didn’t have to refuel, she 
was atomic driven! I had .set the sea on 
fire round her. And the sea had burned 
because it was—oil! Natural oil! 

Tlic Onymacris beetle—that is why 
Stein was prepared to do murder, anything, 
to find it. He knew the connection. 
Everywhere the Onymacris is found, there 
is oil. It’s a surer pointer than any other 
\vildv*at. And they'd struck oil in Angola, 
only a couple of hundred miles north of ihe 
South African border. 

Oil! Tlic whole of Curva dos Dunas 
anchorage was oil! So much oil that it 
filled the sea as it burst up from its un¬ 
trapped billions of gallons beneath. And 
Curva dos Dunas was mine! Except in 
the Sahara, they'd never struck oil richly 
in Africa. And hero it was, the same kind 
of p'tilcss desert, bursting with oil! Stein 
went for the mountains first—he must have 
had a strong hunch—but if only Anne had 
seen the Onymacris within five miles of the 
sea! The whole sand must be crawling 
with them. 

I limped slowly out towards where 
Etosha lay with my seaboots coated in oil. 


THE END 
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About this hour and season, four o’clock 
an the afternoon and early summer, 1 find 
myself looking out of the window and 
wondering why the world seems bright 
yet melancholy, 

I am sitting in office 298 of a Hollywood’ 
film studio, working on a script. This 
morning 1 noticed a truck parked outside 
one of the shooting stages. Scenery was 
being unloaded, the walls and furniture of 
a living-room carried into the empty stage 
where camera, lights and the high crane are 
already waiting. There is no stopping k 
now, 1 thought. Later, imagining the reality 
being hammered and painted and wheeled 
into shape over there, 1 looked at the pages 
on my desk and found them more unreal, 
more impossible than ever. Tomorrow there 
will be more arguments with executives. We 
shall plead our cause and discuss what is 
truth. 1 would like to start work on the 
novel 1 am hoping to write and pretend is 
already under way. 

Office 298 is small and square and 
rather dim, because there are Venetian 
blinds across the windows and heavy faded 
curtains that cannot be pulled back far 
enough. I have tried letting up the blinds, 
but the heat is unendurable. Better to be 
cool and slightly depressed. There is a desk 
with a telephone and typewriter and stack 
of paper, a tray full of finely-sharpened 
pencils and a calendar with leaves you are 
supposed to tear off each day. It doesn’t 
seem worth-while to tear off the leaves. Let 
time stand still or move back, it doesn’t 
matter. 

1 look out of the window across the park¬ 
ing lot with its rows of shining two-toned 
saloons and convertibles, and the neat 
flower-beds dustily brilliant in puce and 
vcllow. The sun is climbing down the sky. 
Tn another hour it will be cooler. 

As I leave the building, the cop silently 
notes my early departure in his little book. 


He has already noted my late arrival this 
morning. A friendly ritual that wc do not 
even bother to talk about. 

The studio is like a large country estate. 
Haphazardly ranged buildings arc white 
and clean and look entirely uninhabited. 
What to do? I put a coin in the automatic 
Coca-Cola machine, the bottle slides out on 
a tray and I place it under the automatic 
opener. 1 don’t like Coca-Cola much, but 
drink a little and pass the smiling Negro 
shoeblack at his stand. 

"Hi, how are you?" 

"I'm line. How are you?" 

Back lots with permanent exterior sets 
occupy most of the grounds. The residenlial 
street of white frame-houses with sprink¬ 
lers on the front lawn, a nice replica of 
anywhere in the more modest stretches of 
Beverly Hills, has as much and pcrhajis more 
reality than the real thing. So has the 
small-town square: well-stocked drugstore, 
a bank and a scho(»l, a church and an empty 
green. The windows of the bank arc still 
shattered from a robbery scene staged there 
last month. 

In the Western town, the St. Louis Mid¬ 
land Express is always standing at the rail¬ 
way station. The Last Ch.ince Saloon is 
empty except for silence and a few chairs 
broken and overturned from the last brawl. 
The main street turns a corner and is sud¬ 
denly a footbridge across a ciried-up stream. 
Beyond it lies something that began as a 
medieval French village and has been altered 
here and there to suit the centuries as a 
corner of Italy or Corsica. 

Further away the ground slopes up, then 
down again to an abandoned harbour town, 
slightly Dutch with its moored barges and 
roscbrick warehouses along the quayside. It 
is watched by an artificial canvas s^, shaped 
like an immense blue panoramic screen, 
bluer than the thing above my head." Spot¬ 
lights are standing by, ready to reinforce 
the sun. 

Then comes the point of no return. The 
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great open air scene dock is like landscaped 
bric-^-brac. Derelict pioneer wagons left 
to flake and lurch in the dry grasses; a 
huddle of chipped classical pillars; an early 
ranch house with no glass in the windows 
and one wall missing and the stains of fire; 
an old stockade, a Chinese palace arch, a 
tall unhinged door fallen across a wheel, 
a* rowing boat propped up against a castle 
watchtower, and a staircase winding to the 
sky. 

Here it sleeps in the sun, this neglected 
litter of the past. Time and heat make their 
inroads a little more each day. A ruined 
secret world more real than practical 
avenues and boulevards, the only place yon 
can be certain that ghosts walk. 

What to do? Jn the parking lot, hid¬ 
den among princely roadsters, stands my 
fog-grey, seventy dollar, 1947 Chevrolet with 
the battered front I refuse to have mended. 
As I drive out, the cop at the gate looks 
glad to see it go. I’hen he waves as a 
young actress and her massive grim-faced 
aunt edge quickly pa.st me in a damask 
Cadillac embroidered from radiator cap to 
rear mudguard with mother-of-pearl. 

It becomes a day for interesting cars. 
Slopping at a drugstore for cigarettes, I 
park behind a twenty-live-year-old Rolls- 
Royce that 1 know very well. A landau- 
lettc, painted silver and white, and the 
royal crest of the old Austro-Hungarian 
empire engraved on the doors. .A, young 
chaulTeur sits at the wheel, chewing gum. 

The drugstore is fairly empty, at the 
soda fountain a group of girls sip choco¬ 
late malts and a Filipino workman eats a 
hamburger. Everyone else is watching the 
Countess Osterberg-Stcblechi, who pays no 
attention but very slowly revolves the 
paperbacked crime novels on their stands. 
It is the fate of the Countess to be stared 
at, and one cannot be surprised. She is 
like a balloon blown up into roughly human 
shape and ready to burst. All swolkn and 
sagging contours except for her face; her 
beaky nose and sharp, hooded eyes remind 
you of a falcon. She has hair that looks 
like a wig but is really her own dyed red, 
and wears a piece of garish linen printed 
all over with flowers and cornucopias like 
old-fashioned wallpaper. 

Each time 1 sec this great aristocratic 
wreck, I have the impression she has got 
inside her shoes, her dress, her hat if she 
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wears one, by mistake. And she cannot 
get out. She is trapped, any movement 
could be fatal. She waddles dangerously up 
to me now, a paperbacked novel in one 
hand, a crocodile leather bag in the other. 

“Dear child, have you read The Case of 
the Black-Eyed BtondeT' I shake my head 
as she holds up the book in front of me. 
“How strange, nobody has. I looked at 
the first page and nearly fainted with excite¬ 
ment. Arc you coming to tea with me 
Sunday?” 

“I'd love to.” 

She wheezes with pleasure, but the strain 
contracts her face. Now it looks like the 
moon after an explosion, the features aie 
blasted fragments. “There may be a kind 
of jumble sale, I hope to raise a few hun¬ 
dred dollars.” 

“For what?” I ask, though 1 know the 
answer. 

“For myself, of course, dear child. I wish 
1 were not so hcartrendiogly poor.” She 
scratches her nose with a jewelled and 
freckled finger. “Arc you sure you haven't 
read The Case of the Black-Eyed Blonde?" 

“Absolutely.” 

“Then I shall have to take it on trust. 
With an opening paragraph like that I 
think...” She breaks off vaguely, fumb¬ 
ling in her crocodile bag and giving the 
assistant a quarter. 

1’hc assistant says, “Thirty-five cents, 
please.” 

She takes an alarmed step backwards. 
“You mean it’s one of the expensive ones?” 

“It’s thirty-five cents.” 

The C’ountcss replaces the hook in the 
Westerns rack. “Much too expensive,” she 
says firmly, “when no one knows if it's 
really good. I adore pulp literature but 
one must retain one’s sense of values. 
Where is your selection of twenty-five cent 
crime novels, please?” 

She is the widow of a distinguished 
European banker. 

It is only a few miles’ drive to the ocean, 
but before reaching it I shall be nowhere. 
Hard to describe the impression of un¬ 
reality, because it is intangible; almost 
supernatural; something in the air. (The air 
- . . l.ast night on the weather telecast the 
commentator, mentioning electric storms 
near Pidm Springs and heavy smog in Los 
Angeles, described the behaviour of the air 
as “neurotic”. Of course. Like everything 
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else the air must be imported and displaced, 
like the water driven ^ong huge aqueducts 
from distant reservoirs, like the palm trees 
tilting above mortuary signs and laundro¬ 
mats along Sunset Boulevard.) Nothing be¬ 
longs. Nothing belongs except the desert soil 
and the gruff eroded-looking mountains to 
the north. 

Because the earth is desert, its surface 
always has that terrible dusty brill¬ 
iance. Sometimes it looks like the Riviera 
with a film of neglect over villas and gar¬ 
dens, a veil of fine invisible sand drawn 
across tropical colours. It is hard to be re¬ 
minded of any single thing for long. The 
houses are real because they exist and 
people use them for eating and sleeping* 
and making love, but they have no style of 
their own and look as if they’ve been im¬ 
ported from half a dozen different countries. 
They are imitation “French Provincial” or 
“new” Regency or Tudor or Spanish haci¬ 
enda or Cape Cod, and, except for a few 
crazy mansions, seem to have sprung up 
overnight. The first settlers will be arriving 
tomorrow from parts unknown. 

Los Angeles is not a city, but a series of 
suburban approaches to a city that never 
materializes. The noisy populous down¬ 
town section with its mixture of Americans 
and Mexicans, Negroes and Orientals, its 
glass and concrete new structures Jostling 
fragile wooden slums, its heavy police force 
and ugly untidy look of sudden industrial 
growth, is a little like Casablanca. The 
older parts are exotic but tired, collapsing 
under the sleek thrust of commerce. There is 
a modest little Japanese quarter with movie 
house.s, gift shops, sukiyaki signs, a steam 
bath and massage parlour and the Bank of 
Tokyo; a Chinatown pretty and synthetic 
as a planner’s lifesize model; a Mexican 
quarter with a gaudy street market, som¬ 
breros and bullfighters’ capes and scented 
candles always on display. There are oil 
derricks and power plants massed like geo¬ 
metrical forests, and a ^hin bitter smoke 
hangs in the air on a windless day. 

No settlement can ever have grown more 
wastefully and swiftly. A century and a 
half ago pirates still raided this coast, were 
captured and hung in the village square. 
Red Indian slaves were dragging timber 
from the mountains to build first a jail and 
then a church. Invasion began with the 
Gold Rush, fishermen from the East and 
Scandinavia and Italy fotmd the Pacific rich 
in salmon and tuna; even convicts arrived 
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from Australia in stolen ships. Now Los 
Angeles is a welter of nearly five hundred 
square miles and four million people mak¬ 
ing aeroplanes and pumping oU, assembling 
automobiles and movies, processing food 
and petroleum, building quick frame-houses 
that you can see being drawn along the 
streets at night by a truck and placed on a 
vacant lot like scenery for a movie set. ' 

Along the main boulevards, between the' 
office blocks, plots of untouched land are 
still for sale. On one of the plots, not 
long ago, the skeleton of a prehistoric ani¬ 
mal was excavated. In the paleozoic past, 
before the land dried and crusted into 
desert, this was a quagmire under a hot 
sun, sloths and mastodons were trapped and 
dying there. Now the last victim has gone, 
the grave is cleared and the offices of a 
great insurance company can go up. 

How to grasp something unfinished yet 
always remodelling itself, changing without 
a basis for change? So much visible im¬ 
patience to be born, to grow, such wild 
tracts of space to be filled; difficult to settle 
in a comfortable unfinished desert. Because 
of the long confusing distances, the streets 
are empty of walking people, full of moving 
cars. Between where you are and where 
you are going to be is a no-man’s-land. At 
night the neon signs glitter and the shop 
windows are lighted stages, but hardly any¬ 
one stops to look. A few people huddle 
at coffee stalls and hamburger bars. Those 
dark flat areas arc parking lots, crammed 
solid. 

The ocean appears suddenly. You turn 
another hairpin bend and the land falls 
away and there is a long high view down 
Santa Monica Canyon to the pale Pacific 
waters. A clear day is not often. Sky and 
air are hazed now, diffusing the sun and 
dredging the ocean of its rightful blue. The 
Pacific is a sad blue-grey, and nearly always 
looks cold. 

Each time I drive down here it feels like 
the end of the world. The geographical 
end. Shabby and uncared for, buildings lie 
around like nomads’ tents in the desert. 
There is nowhere further to go, those pale 
waters stretch away to the blurred horizon 
and stretch away beyond it. There is no 
more land ever. 

High lurching cliffs confront the ocean, 
and are just beginning to fall apart. Signs 
have been post^ along the highway, DRIVE 
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CAREFULLY and SLIDE AREA. Lumps of 
earth and stone fall down. The land is 
restless here, xestless and sliding. Driving 
inland towards the mountains, it is the 
same: BEWARE OF ROCKS. The land is 
falling. Rocks fall down all over and 
the cliffs called Pacific Palisades are crumb¬ 
ling slowly down to the ocean. Who call¬ 
ed them Palisades, I wonder? They can- 
mot keep out the Pacific. There are mad 
eccentric houses above the Palisades, with 
turrets and castellations and tall Gotliic 
windows, but no one wants to live in them 
any more in case the ground slides 
away. 

It has slid again this afternoon. On one 
section of the highway a crowd has gather¬ 
ed. An ambulance stands by, winking red 
lights. A sheriff directs operations. From 
a great pile of mud and stones and sandy 
earth, the legs of old ladies arc sticking out. 
Men with shovels are working to free the 
rest of their bodies. Objects are rescued 
first, a soiled tablecloth and a thermos flask 
and what looks like a jumbo sandwich, 
long as a baby eel. Then an air cushion 
and more long sandwiches, and a picnic 
basket, and at last the three old ladies 
themselves. They are all right. They look 
shaken and angry, which is to be expected. 
A few minutes ago they had been sitting on 
the Palisades, in a pleasant little hollow 
free from the wind. The cloth was spread 
for a picnic. Miss Natalie O’Gorman laid 
out sandwiches on a plastic dish, her sister 
Oara unscrewed the thermos flask to pour 
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out coffee, and their friend Willa North 
decided to blow up her air cushion. 

Absolutely silent at first, the ground 
beneath them disappeared. The slide meant 
for a moment that there was no ground at 
all, it ceased to exist, and then as it gained 
momentum and scudded away like clouds 
breaking up in a gale, there was a light 
rumbling sound. The three ladies, Natalie 
O’Gorman with a sandwich in her hand, 
her sister with the flask and Willa North 
with her mouth pressed to the air cushion, 
went with the land and were practically 
submerged by it at the side of the highway 
below. 

Now they are brushing their dresses witTi 
distracted motions and shaking little stones 
out of their bosoms and little clods out of 
their hair. Everyone is saying it is a 
miracle. Natalie O’Gorman would like to 
find her hat. Bones are felt and nothing 
is broken; they are scratched and bruised, 
that is all. “We are all right,” they tell the 
crowd. “Yes, we are quite all right.” 
Willa North says, “1 was taken completely 
by surprise!” 

1 drive to another SLIDE AREA sign. 
The beaches are still quite full. A group 
of tanned young men are wrestling and 
playing ball. Two girls watch them, eating 
hot dogs. An old Negro in a tattered blue 
suit walks by the edge of the ocean, a mong¬ 
rel dog following him. Out to sea, some¬ 
one is surfing. Stretching his arms, the 
muscular young lifeguard watches from his 
tower. 
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Countess Marguerite Osterbcrg-Steblechi 
lives in a big grey patrician house in 
the Hollywood hills. Steep and narrow 
roads twist through these hills, where living 
was fashionable in the twenties. Valentino 
and Nuzimova built homes here. Stateli¬ 
ness hangs in the air. Most of the houses 
arc large, but you have the impression half 
their rooms arc closed now, furniture drap¬ 
ed with old sheets and blinds pulled down. 

A flight of stone steps leads up to the 
heavy oak door of the Countess’s house, and 
two old yucca trees put out thin white bloss¬ 
oms each year. The fine spacious living- 
room with fake panelling has an open fire¬ 
place at one end, two “French Provincial” 
arches at the other, and its windows open out 
to a high-walled patio. It seems odd there is 
no door from the living-room to the patio, 
but this is because the patio was added 
later. It was the first of a series of mis¬ 
calculations. The man who added the 
patio liked to sunbathe in the nude and 
ordered a high wall so he shouldn’t be 
overlooked, but the wall is so high the patio 
gets only an hour or two of sun each day 
in summer, and none in winter. The sun 
never gets through to the living-room at all. 

A door in the patio wall leads to a 
neglected garden, the ground slopes down 
to a swimming pool shaped like a half 
moon. There are usually a, few hundred 
eucalyptus leaves fiouting on the water, and 
a faint sour-sweet perfume haunts the air. 
A chipped stone cupid with a broken arrow 
presides over the deep end. 

Portraits painted by the C’ountcss thirty 
and forty years ago hang everywliere in the 
house. Jean Cocteau. Mistinguelte, Somer¬ 
set Maugham and Queen Marie of Rumania 
are side by side as you go upstairs. The 
Countess herself looks down at different 
ages from different walls. In the lOOO’s 
she is delicate and unreal, everything white 
except her long copp'ery hair: a soft slen¬ 
der figure in a white dress, white parasol 
in one hand and white hat in the other, be¬ 


hind her a mountain peak covered in snow, 
J'hc last portrait is in 1933, when she is 
rather sternly middle-aged, still handsome 
but putting on weight against a background 
of the Grand Canal in Venice. 

The C’ountcss has been blind and fairly 
deaf for more than a year, t hrough a 
strange error for which she cannot be held 
responsible, she believes her house is in the 
Arab quarter of Marrakech. She is con¬ 
vinced she came to Morocco after an ex¬ 
tensive European tour more th.m a year 
ago, and liked it so much she decided to 
settle there. And when she sits out in the 
patio she can hear strange flutes and drums, 
Arab cries from the seething market-place 
called Djema el Fnaa. 'I'hcse sound-, are 
weak and blurred as they reach her failing 
ears, but she finds that distance increases 
their allure. Sometimes, she says, they 
seem to be beckoning. 

She will tell you she is the only European 
in the Medina who can bear the terrible 
hot season from June to September when 
a fiery wind blows from the desert and the 
sky turns blood red. It seems no worse 
than C'alifornia at the height of sumiiicr. 
Every Thursday night she eats couscous. 

Except for her two unmarried nieces, 
myself and Mark CTisden, who first 
introduced me to her, everyone in Holly¬ 
wood who knows the Countess also believes 
she is in North Africa. They send greet¬ 
ings at Christrnas and occasionally remark 
how they miss her Sunday leas. They won¬ 
der hmv she fared during the recent politi¬ 
cal disturbances, and some feel she would 
be safe in Tangier. 

For a long time I couldn’t sec any way 
out of the situation. I felt 1 should have 
done. 1 used to think that if a story about 
the Countess appeared in print, something 
was bound to happen. -The nieces would 
receive a visit from the police, most likely. 
But that would have mhde a rather feeble 
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ending and solved vei^ little. 1 decided to 
wait and see if life itself couldn't provide 
something better; after all, it had already 
provided so much. In a way this was an 
immoral decision, though now it is all over 
I can’t see that any harm has been done, 
or that much has been lost. The nieces 
have certainly gained. They have changed 
their names and are among the richest 
women in Florida. 

It is a strange thought, too, that it I 
hadn’t decided to do nothing, quite a few 
people whom none of us has ever met might 
have died in Budapest during the uprising 
against the Soviets, or at least still be in 
prison there. 

The Countess arrived in America in 
December 1939. Before this she spent five 
years of widowhood in a Venetian palace, 
last of several great houses bought by her 
husband. 

Count Gabriele was the only son of two 
noble families. An Oslerberg of Budapest 
married a Steblechi of Rome and they made 
their home on the vast Osterberg estates 
near Cracow. Their son Gabriele showed 
signs of financial genius at school in 
Lucerne, and by the time he was twenty- 
five it was clear he would turn the bank 
founded by his grandfather into a great 
international corporation. 

Spanish and Belgian blood excellent on 
both sides flowed in Marguerite’s veins. 
Like Gabriele she was sent to school in 
Switzerland. She fell into his arms while 
skiing at St. Moritz in 1901. 

Their life together was cosmopolitan 
from the start. The Countess once showed 
me her collection of cuttings from Vogue, 
The Taller, Harpers and so on, with photo¬ 
graphs of herself and the Count together in 
their various beautiful homes all over the 
world. They were always elegant, smiling, 
arm-in-arm, and the captions praised their 
dinner parties, their clothes, their antiques 
and their patronage of the arts. After the 
marriage they went to live on the Osterberg 
estates, but Gabriele travelled a great deal, 
openinc^ew ’^ranches in new capitals. They 
sat out’^e first World War in Geneva. The 
Austro-Hungarian Empire fell and the. es¬ 
tates became part of a new country called 
Poland. This involved years of litigation, 
never brought to a head. They moved to 
Paris. Marguerite loved the arts, she 
bought some early Picassos and Matisses, 
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commissioned a ballet from Diaghilev and 
gave a masked ball for the young Cocteau. 
One of the guests was Gertrude Stein, who 
later wrote Portrait of Marguerite Oster- 
bergSteblechi at the Villa Tricorne. 

The Countess began painting, but her 
style was much more conservative than her 
subjects. The portraits now in her Holly¬ 
wood home are surprisingly flat and liter^. 
Soon after she arrived in Hollywood a 
small gallery held an exhibition of her work, 
which was enthusiastically reviewed by Elsa 
Maxwell. 

In 1926 they moved to London and took 
a beautiful Georgian house in Curzon 
Street. Marguerite gave dinner parties re- 
pKsrted in the society columns, but hated 
the climate. Unfortunately she arrived in 
the year of the General Strike and near 
Netting Hill Gate a group of workmen 
threw fx>latoes at licr Daimler. 

They left to visit New York, then 
bought a castle in Provence. After three 
years Count Gabriele remarked that the 
Riviera had somehow lost its charm, and 
in Venice they found a vacant palazzo which 
they cleared of damp and neglect, hung with 
pictures, furnished with antique pieces 
collected all over Europe, and warmed with 
acres of carpets. Only Gabriele didn't live 
to enjoy it long. He had taken up flying as 
a hobby and piloted his own plane. On 
New Year’s Day 1934 it crashed over the 
Dalmatian coast. 

Tire Count’s death was reported in news¬ 
papers all over the world. Most of them 
added in smaller type the fact that a pas¬ 
senger was killed with him, describing her 
simply as Mrs. Thelma Brighouse of Can¬ 
terbury, England. Recently I wrote to 
Carlotta, eldest of Marguerite’s two nieces, 
and asked what she could tell me about 
this. She replied from Florida in her dry, 
factual and peculiar English: 

This is ancient history and Pia and I is 
not very good at it, 23 years has passed 
now and memory is not so sharp. Will 
you have guessed that Mrs. Brighouse 
was last of a very long line? Naturally 
we cannot remember all names of ladies 
favored by the attention of our late 
Uncle the Count, and send you only an 
incomplete list representing our best 
efforts. 

The list contained, fourteen names, of 
Spanish, French, Italian, American, English 
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and Rumanian women. In some cases 
Carlotta added a date in brackets. She 
went on: 

We can be sure these ladies caused 
poor Marguerite much pain. She never 
favoured no one else and all rumours to 
contrary is disgusting. She was devoted 
to the Count, though Pia agrees he 
would not have minded. 

After Gabriele’s death the Countess con¬ 
tinued to live alone at the palazzo with six 
servants and a personal maid. She was 
fifty now and a little stout. Gabriele’s 
death seemed to hasten a physical decay. 
She grew bloated; her hair greyed and her 
eyes dulled; she began to wear the hid¬ 
eous flowered prints I knew so well in Cali¬ 
fornia. She gave up painting and shuffled 
round her sixteen beautiful and opulent 
rooms in a pair of frayed old mules. 
When Gabriele was alive there were always 
guests at the palazzo, rich or titled or 
brilliant. Now people still came to stay, 
but they were mediocre and grasping. 
Servants sometimes reported the loss of 
ornaments or silverware. 

Dictators were growing powerful in 
Europe now, but the Countess seldom read 
a newspaper. She preferred to start writ¬ 
ing her memoirs and leafed endlessly 
through photographs of the old life in haM 
a dozen diflerent countries. If she heard 
predictions of war, she shook her head 
wisely or gave a faint wheeze of laughter. 
On September 3rd, 1939 she sent Hitler 
a telegram : PLEASE MAKE EVERY EFF¬ 
ORT AVOID WAR STOP AM CONVINCED 
YOU DO NOT WISH BRING DISASTER ON 
CIVILIZED WORLD—^MARGUERITE OSTERBERG- 
STEBLECHI. 

By the time it arrived, Warsaw was 
burning. Two weeks later the Cracow es¬ 
tates had been overrun. 

The bank’s funds in Germany, Austria 
and Czechoslovakia had already been con¬ 
fiscated by the Nazis, and Marguerite felt 
poverty dreadfully near. She decided to 
leave die palazzo, but couldn’t sell it. She 
dismissed her servants and managed to dis¬ 
pose of her Picassos and Matisses, most of 
her furniture and caipets. As she watch¬ 
ed all the beautiful things being taken away 
on a steamer, she fainted. Afterwards 
she told her doctor it*'was a most extra¬ 
ordinary feeling. The ground had seemed 
to open up under her feet, and she had a 


vision of all Europe falling down the crack. 

She travelled to America with her jewels 
and the portraits she had painted; about a 
hundred knick-knacks; a bedroom suite and 
a few pieces of furniture she particular¬ 
ly liked; only two trunks of clothes but 
eleven of letters, newspaper cuttings and 
photograph albums. 

Water lapped at the shuttered palace 
until the end of the war. When they open¬ 
ed it up in 1946, they found it full of 
dead cats. Today it is a hotel. Wealthy 
tourists sit in a dining-room where the 
famous long table used to be laid with 
crested silver and china bearing the two 
crowned eagles of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. An oil painting of Count Gabriele 
Ostcrberg-Stcblcchi, sulTocated with varnish, 
hangs in a shadowy part of the hall. 

A.lone in California, Marguerite sat out 
the second World War. Her banks fell in 
country after country, but like the Cracow 
estates seemed too far away to worry 
about. She took up her memoirs, aban¬ 
doned them again. Memory was failing. 
Was it the Queen of the Belgians or the 
Grand Duchess of Luxembourg who had en¬ 
tertained her to tea at La Panne when the 
news of Jutland arrived? Or was she con¬ 
fusing this with a picnic lunch on the 
shores erf Lake Geneva when reports of the 
armistice came through and she danced 
with the Count of Klausenburg? The old 
life that had always seemed so vivid and 
certain began to elude her. She went to 
the movies and read a great many mys¬ 
tery stories. 

Although she had lost a good deal of 
money, people said the Countess was still 
“wor^” between two and three million 
dollars. But in her own eyes she was 
threatened with ruin. Money was the only 
thing left for her to preserve. In one of her 
albums is a photograph taken during a din¬ 
ner party given by herself and Gabriele in 
1907. The guests included* international 
royalty -and society figures. By the time 
Marguerite reached California, everyone at 
that table at the Ritz in Paris, except her¬ 
self, was dead. “If the rest of my money 
goes,” she said once, “I am finished. I am 
like Warsaw. Razed to the ground, dear 
child” So she scoured remote second¬ 
hand stores to furnish her new home, and 
would bring back an old rocking chair, a 
dressing-table with a cracked mirror, as if 
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•it were a priceless bargain. Apart from the 
furniture she had brought with her, and 
occasionally hired to film companies for 
•historical productions—she once went with- 
.out her own bed for a month—there was 
nothing in the house that didn’t look worn 
<or makeshift. 

Remains of her Venetian period were 
’concentrated in the hall and living-room. 
Here nothing matched but everything was 
graceful and distinguished. Any vacant 
space was filled with Dresden figurines, 
•little Indian Buddhas, Lowestoft China, lac¬ 
quered boxes from Japan, all kinds of glass 
and silver. T'iown in the cellars were crates 
•and trunks that had never been opened.. 
She couldn’t remember what was in diem, 
and grew tired of unpacking. 

The Countess didn’t lack new acquaint¬ 
ances. Snobs took her up very quickly 
and pumped her for anecdotes of royalty. 
At one dinner party in her honour she ex¬ 
posed the host as a false Papal Knight. 
The Sunday afternoon teas at which there 
was nothing to eat and the tea was made 
in bags were an attempt, I suppose, to 
■create a salon. Decorators came to bar¬ 
gain for her antiques—she was always will¬ 
ing to sell anything—and she could hold 
expatriates spellbound with a fairly rambl¬ 
ing account of the first performance of The 
Rite of Spring. 

A popular rumour at one time was that 
she had secretly married her houseboy to 
get American nationality. Another was 
that she had bought a burlesque house in 
down-town Los Angeles. I know she al¬ 
ways drove eight miles to buy food at a 
market in the San Fernando Valley because 
prices were a few cents lower there. And 
Mark Cusden assured me, the first time he 
brought me to see her, that she was wear¬ 
ing a linen dress he had helped her choose 
from a rack marked “Factory Rejects” at 
the Hollywood Bargain Centre. 

I didn’t want to kiss her hand. It was 
a limp speckled claw ringed with emerald, 
topaz and garnet. I touched a .knuckle 
with my lips, and it seemed to satisfy her. 
“You look like a dear child to me,” she 
said. 

“As it’s not Sunday,” Mark suggested, 
“why don’t you bring out something inore 
interesting than tea?” He had wanted to 
avoid'a Sunday reception for our first meet¬ 
ing and show me the Countess in private. 

“The mo«5t interesting thing in this house 
Is already brought out!” The Countess 
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jabbed herself in the stomach and winked 
a hawkish eye. “However, 1 will confess 
the ice-box also holds its charms.” 

“A bottle of Dubonnet?” 

She chuckled. “He knows all my little 
secrets. Fetch it, sweet one.” 

Breathing deeply, she wedged herself into 
a chair as Mark went to die kitchen. Be¬ 
hind her, on the wall, hung her first self- 
portrait. I went to look at it. 

“It’s charming, isn’t it?” tlie Counters 
said. “A very exact likeness, as a matter 
of fact.” 

Eyes looked out softly from a pale 
fragile face. I glanced at the ancient hulk 
in the chair and said, “You were a great 
beauty.” 

The chair trembled under her wheeze. 
“So what do you expect me to do about 
it? Sit here and remember it?” 

Mark returned with the Dubonnet and 
three glasses on a tarnished silver tray. The 
Countess got up, walked very slowly to 
another chair and seated herself in it. “It’s 
my birthday,” she said. 

We congratulated her. She waved a 
hand. “It’s a melancholy occasion, really. 
More like a funeral. But I've been wonder¬ 
ing how old I am.” 

“Do you know when you were born. 
Marguerite?” asked Mark, pouring the 
Dubonnet. 

She nodded. “Eighteen seventy-eight. 
But it’s too much to count.” 

“You’re seventy-nine,” I said. 

She gave a chuckle. “You bring me 
good news. I thought I was eighty.” She 
raised her glass to herself. “Bonne fete!" 
she said, then got up again and moved to 
another chair. “I’ve been doing this all 
afternoon. I have a great many chairs. 
I move about from one to the other. It’s 
a depressing way to spend one’s birthday, 
but I can’t think of anything else to do.” 

“You’re looking well,” Mark said. 

She patted her hair. “Yes, I think so. 
I’m glad you didn’t see me yesterday. 
Yesterday was bad; I thought I mightn’t get 
through it.” 

“What happened?” I asked. 

“Nothing, dear child. That’s exactly it. 
It was one of those days without pain, 
without pleasure. Hour after hour of 
appalling nothingness.” She licked her 
lips. “I finally cheered myself up by 
eating six Eclairs. It's not a very healthy 
diet, 6clairs and Dubonnet, but sometimes 
one is driven to extremes. I shall try and 
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eat nothing except boiled eggs tomorrow.” 

With a sudden convulsive movement she 
got up and directed herself towards the 
kitchen. 

“Where are you going now?” Mark 
asked. 

“Surprise, surprise!” She propped herself 
against the purple velvet couch for a 
moment. “Don’t help me. 1 usually get 
there in the end.” 

Finally she disappeared into the kitchen. 
After what seemed a very long time, she 
came back with a large coffee eclair on a 
cracked antique plate. She handed it to 
Mark. “Divide this into three, sweet 
one.” 

Mark did so. 

“Bonne fete!'" the Countess wished her¬ 
self again, swallowing her piece at one go. 

“You only brought one napkin,” Mark 
said. 

“It’s enough for the three of us. Divide 
it also!” She watched sharply while he tore 
it into strips, then turned to me. “Who do 
you know in England?” She muttered a 
few names under her breath, and ended 
clearly, “Sir Harry Lauder.” 

“He’s dead,” 1 told her. 

“I painted him.” She took a pair of 
spectacles from a mother-of-pearl case 
hanging on a chain round her neck, and 
perched them on the end of her nose. “But 
I can’t remember where I put him.” Look¬ 
ing up suddenly at Mark, she went on, 
“You can’t stay long, my lawyer’s coming 
about the Cracow estates.” 

I asked if there were any chance of 
getting them back. 

“Getting them back?” She laughed until 
she gasped. “They don’t exist, dear child. 
During the war they were a concentration 
camp, now they’re a collective farm.” 

Mark yawned and switched on the little 
portable radio which stood beside an Indian 
Buddha on a satinwood table. 

“The first time it happened, Gabriele 
didn’t worry because he said Poland would 
never last. I suppose if we wait. . ” The 
lids drooped over Marguerite’s eyes. “But 
isn’t there so little left of Europe now?” 

“You’d find it very changed.” 

She scratched her nose and let her hand 
drop slackly to her lap. Everything about 
her became vague and slow, like clock¬ 
work running down. 

“Dear child, have you ever stayed at the 
Hotel d’Altri Tempi in Venice?” 

“Much too expensive,” I said. 
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“It was ours.” She gave a sigh. “Before 
everything stopped.” 

Just One of Those Things' came from 
the radio. The Countess made curious 
rhythmic sounds in her throat, I supposed 
she was humming. “Sinatra is still the best,” 
she said quietly. She looked at Mark. “We 
loved Sinatra, didn’t we?” She hummed 
again. “I would like to go back to Europe,, 
you know. Only Tm too tired.” 

Then she yawned and fell asleep with 
the spectacles still on the end of her nose. 
We thought it better not to wake her. 

As we went out through the hall, I 
noticed another portrait of the Countess. 
She must have painted it in the twenties. 
Slightly askew, it hung next to Nijinsky. I 
straightened it, sending up a thick cloud of 
dust. 


1 first met the nieces at a Sunday tea 
about two months later. In fact they 
weren’t nieces at all, but the daughters of 
some remote Steblechi connection whose 
mother had died and left them penniless in 
Naples. “Really it is impossible to decide 
what they are,” the Countess said, “but we 
agree they shall be considered nieces.” Any¬ 
way, apart from Marguerite herself, they 
were the last surviving Steblechis. The 
Osterberg line had come to an end with 
Gabriele’s death. 

The nieces were both in their early 
forties, tall and bony in black silk dresses 
and long low-heeled shoes shaped like 
gondolas. They had sallow Latin complex¬ 
ions and faint moustaches, sharp chins and 
long anxious necks. As 1 came into the 
room 1 heard Carlotta say, “Tea in bags^ 
is horrible and must be stopped.” 

Pia, who was the younger, made a 
knowing grimace. Then both assumed 
ghastly hypocritical smiles as the Countess 
brought me over. “These are my poor 
dear girls, they miss their mother.” 

They watched the Countess move slowly 
away, then Carlotta seized my wrist. 
“Everything is mad and ridiculous!” 

“You should see my bedroom,” Pia hiss¬ 
ed. “Like a market.” 

“Tliere is eighteen dresses with flowers in 
her cupboards.” 

“There is nothing but old pictures and 
chairs that fall down.” 

“On Sundays there is tea in bags.” The 
tea bags seemed to obsess Carlotta. She 
glanced round the room. “Either these 
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people is worth nothing, or is worth more 
than tea in bags.” 

“There should be cookies,” 1 suggested. 

The nieces considered this, then Pia 
asked, “How much is cookies?” 

“We ask because expenses is terrible 
here,” Carlotta explained. “Aunt Margue¬ 
rite thinks she is clever to drive eight miles 
’to a market with lower prices. But she is 
not clever, because that big old car does 
only seven miles to the gallon.” 

“Typical false economy,” said Pia, 

I was wondering how naturally mean they 
were, or whether the Countess had already 
convinced them of her poverty, when 
Carlotta asked, “You think Aunt Marguerite 
is nearer two or three million dollars?” 

In what I hoped was a discouraging tone, 
I said I didn’t know. Its only ell'ect was 
to make Carlotta ask another question. 
“You think she got a good price for that 
old palazzo?” 

“Why don’t you ask her?” 

They muttered to each other in Italian, 
then Carlotta answered, “You think we 
want to create a bad impression?” 

Two weeks later they put a stop to the 
Sunday afternoons. Hiey announced the 
Countess was unwell and had been order¬ 
ed to rest completely for a while, but we 
knew it was really because they had decided 
we were all worth nothing. 

Then I met Carlotta in a supermarket. 
She was buying yesterday's bread at reduced 
prices, and told me the Countess had gone 
blind. I asked if nothing could be done, and 
Carlotta shook her head. “Even if opera¬ 
tions was not doubtful. Aunt Marguerite is 
too old for them.” She went on to tell 
me that they’d dismissed the houseboy. 
“Nothing has been dusted for years, and he 
never waters the garden, so everything is 
<iirty or dead.” 

She advised me not to go and sec the 
Countess, but I decided to pay a call. I 
couldn’t tell ’Mark about it, for this was 
one of the periods when he disappeared and 
no one could hnd him. 

“Two minutes is all,” Carlotta announced, 
admitting me reluctantly. She seemed to 
include time in her stringent economies. The 
Countess lay on the purple couch in the 
livingrroom, nibbling a banana. She wore 
a bright flowered print and a lot of jewellery. 
The red dye was beginning to grow out of 
her hair. 
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“Dear child,” she said when Carlotta told 
her loudly who had come. “1 am in the 
dark.” 

She raised her face and gave me a blind 
unblinking look. I noticed Pia on a canvas 
swing-seat in the patio, taking sun. She 
wore an old-fashioned black bathing suit, 
nodded rather curtly and didn’t come in. 

The Countess appeared in good spirits 
but her responses were alternately vague 
and sharp. She was also growing deaf. 
Once she couldn’t remember who 1 was, a 
moment later she stretched out a hand and 
closed her Angers over the little Buddha on 
the satinwood table by her side. 

“Do you like this little treasure?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You can have it for three dollars.” 

Carlotta watched disapprovingly while 1 
paid for it. “Such robbery,” she said and 
forced her lips into a smile. Without a 
word, I put the Buddha in her hand. “Ex¬ 
cuse me please,” she said and went out to 
the patio, presumably to tell Pia. 

The Countess asked me to light a 
cigarette for her. She smoked thin brown 
Havanas. She took a puff, then sniffed the 
smoke as it curled away from her nose. “I 
cannot taste much,” she said. “It lakes 
away the pleasure of tobacco. However, 1 
can smell a little.” Then she ran her hand 
along ray arm, up to my .shoulder. “Dear 
child, you will have to be my mirror. My 
mirror that speaks. Tell me, mirror, is the 
dye running out of my hair?” 

“Yes, a little.” 

“I knew it!” She gave a grunt of satis¬ 
faction. “Carlotta and Pia lied to me, as 
usual. You know, I am sad when I can¬ 
not see my beautiful antiques, I miss them 
very much. But 1 am not so sad,” she 
began to shake with laughter, “when I can¬ 
not see my nieces. It helps, if you will 
pardon the expression, to look on the 
brighter side of things....” 

Carlotta returned and said it was time 
for me to leave. 

“You must come again soon,” the 
Countess said, “and I’ll show you my 
memoirs. Did you know I’d started them 
again?” 

“They will never be finished!” Carlotta 
hissed at me as I left. “We have to sit for 
an hour each morning while she dictates 
ridiculous nonsense. She gets all the narnes 
and dates wrong, no one can make anything 
of it.” 

Opening the front door, she saw my 
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battered Chevrolet parked on the opposite 
side of the street. 

‘ Your car?” I nodded. “Will you please 
tell me how much it cost?” 

“Seventy dollars,” I said. 

“You spend much money on it since?” 

“No,” I said. 

* You spoil the front yourself?” 

“No,” 1 said, “that’s the way I bought it.” 

Carlotta became almost friendly. “Most 
economical." We shook hands. She held 
out her left hand, which had been hidden 
behind her back. The little Buddha lay in it. 

“Pia and I discussed this matter. Wc 
decided,” she gave a little sigh, “what is 
paid for, belongs” 

I thanked her gravely. She stood at the 
top of the steps, plucking a flower from the 
yucca tree and sniffing it as she watched 
me drive off. I thought that the Countess 
had gone as far away as any human being 
can without actually dying. Cut off from 
seeing, soon without sounds to hear, and 
confused by her memories, she seemed 
scarcely more part of the world than the 
little Buddha in my pocket. 

Not long after this, Carlotta telephoned. 

“Good-bye! We have to take Aunt 
Marguerite round the world.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“It cannot be stopped. vShe is bored and 
refuses to go on with her memoirs. She 
wants a last look round."’ 

“But she can't see.” 

“This is unnecessary. She can hear a 
little. She will know all the places and 
wants just to be in them again.” 

“I think you should dissuade her.” 

“Impossible. Tliere is trunks and bags 
already in the hall. She packs all those 
dresses herself.” 

“What did the doctor say?” 

“She has the strongest heart of any old 
lady he ever listened to.” 

“Then I suppose the’-e’s nothing you 
can do.” 

“Such expenses is bad for my heart!” 

“You’ll have to make the best of it, 
Cailotta. After all, you complain you never 
get out of the house. When do you leave?” 

“Tomorrow. ...” A long thin sigh. “We 
take a train to New York and then a Greek 
boat to France. It saves a little.” 


For a while I hardly thought of the 
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Countess again, except to hope for a post> 
card from time to time; but I knew Carlotta* 
and Pia would be too mean to send any. 

One afternoon I was buying records at. 
a store on Holljnvood BoulevardL A woman 
wearing a black silk dress and funereal hat 
with thick veiling hurried out through the 
swing doors. I followed her into the street, 
and glimpsed a pair of gondola-shaped shoes- 
as she disappeared into a cab and it drove 
quickly away. 

It must have been Carlotta. Nobody else 
dressed that way, except Pia. Then was the 
Countess back already? I telephoned the 
house that evening and a recorded voice 
informed me that I had reached a discon¬ 
nected number. 

Still convinced I had seen Carlotta, 1. 
drove up to the house next day. It looked 
neglected and aloof, shutters drawn across 
the windows, tall weeds sprouting in crevices 
on the stone steps and one of the yucca 
trees dying. But as I stootl looking at it, 
I heard an extraordinary sound. I couldn’t 
believe it, and listened again. No doubt of 
it, loud bursts of flamenco music were 
coming from somewhere. 

From the house next door? No, the 
music faded when I went over there. Tra* 
cing the sound of mandolins and castanets- 
and a gipsy voice, 1 went past the yucca 
trees, up the stone steps to the shuttered- 
windows. 1 rang the doorbell. Waiting, I 
noticed that a little peephole had been cut 
in the door. ITie music seemed very loud 
now and underneath it I thought 1 detected 
the rattle of a train. 

Nobody answered the bell. I was about 
to ring again, when I saw a pair of eyes 
on the other side of the peephole. They met 
close and level with mine ir a fixed alarm¬ 
ing stare. It was a fantastic moment, as if 
two dreams had collided. At last the eyes 
went away, the door opened a few inches, 
and Carlotta peered furiously round the 
crack. When I moved a step closer she gave 
a piercing scream and slammed the door in 
my face. 

I could sec her watching me again 
through the peephole, glassily. This 
wouldn’t do at all. I moved off towards my 
car with a deliberate saunter, got in and 
ran the engine for a minute. Then I walked 
round to the back of the house and inspect¬ 
ed the patio wall for footholds. Luckily 
there were flying buttresses too and I 
managed to scale it. 

Carlotta was not expecting an attack 
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from this quarter. Staying close to the wall, 
1 moved up to the windows without being 
seen. Venetian blinds had been added 
now, but they were half open. Bars of 
shadow lay across the living-room. 

A space had been cleared in the centre 
of the room, and was occupied by part of 
^ a railway carriage. There was a seat with 
* a luggage rack above it, a window on one 
side and sliding glass doors on the other, 
opening directly to the fireplace. In a sable 
coat and a pink straw hat topped with arti¬ 
ficial fruit, the Countess was settled on the 
window seat. Sightless eyes were raised to 
her own patio; but in her mind, 1 suppose, 
she saw strange distances. There must Jiavs 
been a mechanical device under the seat,* 
because it rocked slightly. 

With ungainly llamenco movements, Pia 
circled the carriage. She clicked a pair of 
castanets, stretched her long neck and flap¬ 
ped her arms like a hungry distracted bird. 
From the couch Carlotta clapped her hands 
and shouted an occasional "‘Ole!” Three 
record-players stood side by side on a long 
table against the wall, issuing music and 
the sounds of a train. The performance 
continued for about two minutes, Pia grew 
breathless and rolled her eyes in supplica¬ 
tion at her sister, who took no notice but 
clapped her hands and shouted in sharp 
implacable rhythm. Sometimes the Countess 
smiled and nodded, beating time with hei 
foot. Then the sound of the train slowed 
down. 

Carlotta stopped the flamenco music. 
She put a record on the third player and 
filled the room with trains whistling and 
steaming out of a station, crowds of people 
bustling and muttering, carriage doors being 
opened and heavy trolleys passing. Pia 
threw away her castanets with relief, leaned 
over the Countess and pulled her to her 
feet. Each taking an arm, the sisters led 
the old woman out of the room. 

After a moment, Carlotta came back. She 
silenced the last record-player. I tapped on 
the window. ‘She looked across at me, stiff 
with fright at first; then she shrugged. She 
let me in through the dining-room door. I 
noticed a wind machine standing in the 
comer. 

“Where’s Marguerite?” I asked. 

Rather wearily she pointed down the cellar 
stairs. ^‘She’ll be back in a minute.” From 
below I heard faint sounds of an engine 
whirring. A horn blew, a door slammed. 

“Excuse me a moment,” Carlotta said. 
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1 followed her. Pia was helping the 
Countess up the stairs from the cellar. She 
gave me a nervous glance and said loudly 
in her aunt's ear, “Only eleven more!’’ 

The Countess appeared suddenly dazed, 
and asked, “More what?” 

“Steps,” said Pia. 

“Where to?” 

“The hotel.” 

“Oh,” said the Countess, “then what time 
is it?” 

They had reached the top, and “Biietios 
dias, Senora!” came in a deep bass voice 
which 1 realized had been assumed by 
Carlotta. The Countess seemed happy and 
vivacious now. “Pia, is our luggage all 
right?” she asked as they led her along the 
hall. “Tell Carlotta to cotmt it, last time 
I was in Madrid. . .” She broke off again, 
dazed. “I can’t remember when it was.” 

“Nineteen ten, you told us yesterday,” 
Pia said. 

“No, it wasn’t. It was nineteen nine. 
Anyway, the porter lost a hat-box.” 

“SenoTQ, I regret to announce the elevator 
is temporarily not working,” said Carlotta 
in her deep Spanish voice. 

A shadow of irritation darkened her 
aunt’s face. “Pia, you have a genius for 
finding hotels with broken elevators.” 

“Only seventeen stairs to the first floor,” 
Pia said cheerfully. 

On the way up. the Countess asked again, 
“What time is it? Is it night?” 

“No, it’s day.” 

They took her to her own bedroom and 
sat her in an armchair. “You’d better rest,” 
Carlotta advised. “It’s been a long journey.” 

“Is the window open?” 

“Yes,” said Pia, closing it. 

The Countess frowned. “Why did you 
tell me I lost a hat-box in Madrid?” 

“It was you who told me” 

“Impossible. Anyway, it was in Amster¬ 
dam. In nineteen six. We must look for 
it.” She scratched her nose. “Is it Sunday?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then there’s a band concert in the 
Retiro.” The Countess started to get out 
of her chair. 

“Band concerts is on Saturdays now,’* 
Carlotta said quickly pressing her down. 

“Are you sure?” 

“I saw a notice in the hall.” Her niece’s 
voice was firm. “It said all band concerts 
on Saturdays until further notice.” 

The Countess sighed. “Everything’s 
changing. Ring for tea.” 
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“Wouldn’t you rather sleep first?” 

“No.” 

With a look of exasperation, Pia left the 
room. 

“It’s not worth waiting another six days 
for a band concert. Careless girls.” The 
Countess sounded peevish. “We’ll leave 
tomorrow.” 

“So soon? Where do you wish to go?” 
Carlotta asked brokenly. 

“Rome. No, Rome may be too cold.” 

“In July?” 

“Is it July?” With a look of alarm the 
Countess stroked her sables. “But I’m 
wearing my sables, in July in Madrid one 
.should swelter in sables!” 

“Exceptionally cool summer, everyone is 
talking about it here!” 

After a pause the Countess asked, “Is 
there something on my head?” 

“Your hat.” 

“Take it off, please.” As Carlotta did so, 
the Countess added, “We go to Venice, 
see about the tickets.” An uncertain look 
came over her face. “Where am I 
now?” 

“How tired you get after long journeys, 
you really should sleep. You’re in Madrid,” 
Carlotta said with a touch of impatience. 

Her aunt smiled. “I haven’t been in 
Madrid since. . . .” 

“Nineteen nine!” 

“Much longer ago than that. What a bad 
memory you have, Carlotta. In nineteen 
nine I was near Cracow.” 

“Shouldn’t you take off your coat?” 

“Not in an exceptionally cool summer,” 
said the Countess and yawned. “Tell them 
to hurry with the tea.” 

I followed Carlotta downstairs. She sank 
exhausted to the living-room couch. As 
Pia passed through the hall with a tea-tray, 
she called, “We leave for Venice in the 
morning!” 

“Doesn’t she like it here?” Pia asked. 

“It was my fault.” Carlotta sighed. “For 
telling lies about band concerts. But we 
had no music.” 

“Couldn’t we find out there is special con¬ 
certs on Mondays and get reccffds 
tomorrow?” 

“Cheaper to go to Venice.” 

Pia took the tray upstairs. 

T watched Carlotta. She lay back on the 
T)urple couch and stared at the ceiling. 
Presently she said, “Gipsy flamenco music 
on Spanish trains is possible?” 

“In the third class, anyway,” I agreed. 


She pointed to the railway canine. “This 
is all we got. Long journeys is impossible, 
we cannot describe landscapes and stations 
forever. Today we said a gipsy is on the 
train and passengers ask her to dance.” 
Carlotta tapped my wrist. “This kind of 
thing is very good because it excites her, 
then she is tired out and now she sleeps a 
little.” 


Fraud? Oh, that is not a word I should 
use,” Carlotta was saying a few minutes 
later, when Pia came back with the news that 
their aunt was asleep.” What we are doing 
is economy.” 

“The cost of living rises all over the 
world,” Pia remarked. “Extravagances must 
be stopped.” 

“Old ladies of seventy-nine must not start 
travelling everywhere when they cannot 
even see where they are going!” 

When the Countess decided to revisit 
Europe, her nieces had been appalled. It 
would cost a fortune, and they couldn’t bear 
to think of their aunt’s remaining millions 
shrinking away. After all, she had no one 
else to whom to leave them. 

“Have we no rights?” Carlotta said. “Are 
we to return to the slums of Naples?” 
What they had been lUlowed to see of 
California had begun to please them, espe¬ 
cially the boom in real estate: already they 
were making plans to buy apartment houses 
and rent them out when the Countess died. 
They tried everything to dissuade their aunt 
from the trip, until she threatened to cut 
them out of her will. 

Two days before they were due to leave, 
they sat complaining as usual and Carlotta 
said again, “She is blind and does not hear 
well. She will hardly know where she is!” 

And in the silence that followed, these 
words held a new meaning. Next morning 
Carlotta and Pia got up early. They had 
a list of what they needed, and by lunchtime 
had ordered everything, from guide-books 
to wind machines, electric fires for heat and 
fans for cold. When the time for departure 
came, they settled the Countess in the Rolls 
and Carlotta drove it very slowly down the 
hill, along Hollywood Boulevard, then 
turned round and arrived back at the house. 
For the next three days the Countess sat 
and slept in the railway carriage in the 
living-room, under the impression she was 
in a Pullman bound for New York. . 

The ship to Europe had a state-room 
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rigged up in the dining-room and a record 
ot ocean sounds, the surge of waves and the 
cry of gulls, played incessantly under her 
berth. An occasional walk in the patio with 
the wind machine gently blowing served as 
a stroll on deck. The Countess could take 
the sun there too, on the swing-seat carefully 
adjusted to suggest a steady rolling move¬ 
ment. As she lost all sense of time on 
•long journeys, they cut down the tedium of 
an Atlantic crossing to two days. 

“We had three weeks in London,” Car- 
lotta said,, “a month in Paris, a few days 
on the Riviera and now we arrive in 
Madrid.” 

The Countess had stood in her patio run¬ 
ning her finger along a wall that she believed 
was part of her house in Curzon Street. She 
had attended Mass at Notre Dame, the liv¬ 
ing-room sprayed with incense and Pia tink¬ 
ling a bell in her ear. She had been to the 
Opera Comique, sitting between her nieces in 
a box overlooking a beautiful sideboard she 
had brought with her from the palazzo. She 
had gambled at Monte Carlo, with Carlotta 
and Pia taking it in turns to be croupier, and 
making sure she didn’t lose too much. 

The only thing that distressed the 
Countess was that everyone she knew was 
dead. 

“We have to be firm about this,” Carlotta 
said. “Impersonating old barons or prin¬ 
cesses is really too difficult,” 

“And most of them is dead anyway,” Pia 
added. 

After a moment, I burst out laughing. 
The nieces stared at me, reproachful and 
unamused. I laughed more wildly, and they 
looked a little frightened. Finely, wiping 
the tears from my eyes, I managed to say, 
“I’d like to talk to Marguerite.” 

“He is still joking,” Carlotta said disap¬ 
provingly to Pia. 

I shook my head. “And I’ll tell you how 
it’s going to be done. The day after 
tomorrow, I shall be on holiday in 
Venice.” 

The Countess had never cared about her 
garden. You opened the door from the 
patio and looked down a steep slope over¬ 
grown with shrubs and long dry grass. 
There were no flowers, only laurel bushes, 
banks .of yellowing ivy and tall slanting 
eucalyptus trees that dripped their leaves. A 
path with cracked crazy paving led to the 
awimming pool at the end of the slope. 
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This morning, rubbish was burning in 
the incinerator and a twist of smoke sidled 
towards the pool. Sunlight made the leafy 
water gleam, and played on the bright arti¬ 
ficial fruit of the Countess’s hat. She was 
sitting among cushions in a rowing boat, 
moored off the deep end. She trailed her 
fingers absently in the water, and a gondo¬ 
lier’s song came from the distance. 

Carlotta and Pia were side by side in deck 
chairs, near the stone cupid, as 1 arrived. 
“Aunt Marguerite!” exclaimed Carlotta, 
pulling the boat a little nearer the edge with 
a rope. “How extraordinary, here is some¬ 
one we know!” 

The Countess looked up at me with her 
'blind eyes and extended a hand to be 
kissed. “Dear child,” she said vaguely. 

“Such a coincidence!” Carlotta insisted. 
She seemed nervous about it. “He was 
coming out of the hotel....” 

“1 haven’t the courage to go in,” the 
Countess said. “I am trying to find it, but 
I haven’t got it.” 

“You know the Altri Tempi was Aunt 
Marguerite's palazzo before they converted 
it?” Pia said. 

“I thought I had the courage.” The 
Countess spoke in a low voice. “But then 
1 asked the gondolier to tie us up and let 
me sit and ... and think about it.” In a 
whisper she asked, “Is it completely 
changed?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“But Gabriele’s portrait is still in the 
hall,” Carlotta said. 

TTie Countess smiled faintly, “And the 
chandeliers in the dining-room?” 

“Still there!” said Pia loudly. 

The Countess trailed her hand in the water 
again and asked Carlotta for a piece of 
chocolate. “You stayed here when you 
were children,” she said, “Don’t you re¬ 
member the day your mother brought you?” 
1 noticed a tear welling in Carlotta’s left 
eye. “There was piccata for dinner,” the 
Countess continued with one of her surpris¬ 
ingly exact flashes of memory. 

“Very good piccata.” Pia sniffed. “But 
we wasn’t children. Aunt Marguerite. I 
was nearly twenty.” 

A heavy truck rumbled down the hill. 
Carlotta wiped her eye and looked up 
sharply to see whether its sound might dis¬ 
concert the Countess, but she was deep in 
memory. ‘T thought I sold the chandeliers,” 
she said at last. “But perhaps.... When 
you have lived in so many great houses, it 
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grows confusing. Is the portrait in good 
condition?” 

“Yes,” I said. “They take good care o£ 
it.” 

“1 made a stipulation in the contract, you 
know'. People haven’t much respect now¬ 
adays.” She frowned. “Is this a good hat?” 

“It suits you.” 

“Sometimes it feels good, sometimes it 
feels like a mistake. But when there are 
no more mirrors, what does it matter?” 
She turned her blind sharp old face to the 
sky. “Everything I knew is gone. It’s all 
stone walls and flattering voices. Did you 
know it’s easier to believe voices when you 
can’t see faces?” Her head drooped, she 
was growing tired. “Gabriele,” she murmur¬ 
ed. “1 could see Gabriele’s face, and I could 
never believe his voice.” A sigh that seem¬ 
ed to come from the bottom of a deep dry 
well. “What a pity, such a handsome face!” 

“Are you all right, Aunt Marguerite?” 
asked Carlotta. 

She shook her head irritably. “Those 
girls arc idiots,” she whispered. “Give them 
ten million and their world will be no more 
beautiful. Their values are all wrong. I 
knew this when they told me the dye 
wasn’t coming out of my hair. It would 
have cost so little and looked so much better 
to dye it again, but they didn’t mind look¬ 
ing at it, day after day, running out!” 

She brooded. A sad wheeze escaped her. 
Then she said rather loudly, “It sinks....” 

“What sinks. Aunt Marguerite?” the 
nieces asked in chorus. 

“Venice . .. Idiots!” she muttered at 
them, then turned to me. “Year after year 
it is slowly drowning, sinking into the 
water. And one day.. .” She turned back 
to Carlotta and Pia. “Take me home. 
Slowly.” 

Carlotta loosened the rope. The boat 
drifted towards the centre of the pool. 

“Too fast!” The Countess clutched her 
hat. “WTiere are you, Carlotta? Where arc 
you, Pia?” 

“We’re here,” they said, Carlotta holding 
on to the rope so the boat shouldn’t drift 
too far. 

^^Facts is facts,” said Carlotta. “You 
*>ave seen her in her own swimming pool 
purpd she thinks it’s the Grand Canal. She 
Presenes nothing. Would it make her more 
on Spav to be really in Venice?” 

“In t she really went to Europe, it might 
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be fatal,” said Pia. “This way she travels, 
so comfortably.” 

“Maybe so.” I glanced from one to the- 
other. “But what’s your profit?” 

Carlotta made a little clicking sound of 
disapproval. “I have no time to count such, 
things, I work my fingers to the bone.” 

“Cooking is worst,” said Pia. “We have, 
to learn dishes of every country.” 

“Making money out of blind old women 
was never our object.” Carlotta’s tone was 
almost self-righteous. “We only wish ta 
stop Aunt Marguerite wasting her fortune.” 

“And invest in real estate for the future,” 
added Pia. 

“Ail the same,” J said, “it’s a fraud. A 
confidence trick. You’re just helping your¬ 
selves to the old woman’s money.” 

Carlotta’s eyes grew suddenly fierce. 
“What is this money? O.stcrberg money!” 
She stood up, and began pacing the room. 
“Money made by the genius of our late 
Uncle the Count! Most of it gone because 
of wars and countries changing hands— 
and the rest will go too, if we leave it to- 
Aunt Marguerite! She has no values for this 
kind of thing. Pia and I is only poor girls 
from the slums of Naples, but we have 
business flair. Aunt Marguerite is past, we 
is future. We think it is time for Ostcr- 
berg money to grow again, not shrink. That 
is our purpose!” 

She sat down, rather flushed, in the 
railway carriage. I had never seen her so 
passionate before. She seemed to have 
gained a new dimension, 1 almost respected 
her. - 

Before I could answer, she had an after¬ 
thought. “You think Pia and I is funny- 
girls. People tell us the sense of humour 
is not our strong point, but we find nothing 
funny. We are serious" 

“If I could think of anything to do, T’d 
do it.” I said. “But I can’t. I suppose I’ll 
just have to be an accomplice after the 
fact.” 

“What is that?” Pia asked. 

A bell rang upstairs and Chrlotta frowned. 
“Aunt Marguerite has woken, she wants to 
go over to the Lido tonight. But it’s too 
difficult. Pia, we’ll have to make another 
storm.”' 

Pia went into the dining-room and beat 
the thunder sheet. 

“Not loud enou^! Take it upstairs and 
beat it outside her door. And try a litfle 
wind.” Carlotta watched her sister hoist 
the contraption over her shoulders, then 
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turned to me with a complacent joyless 
smile. “Aunt Marguerite will never go out 
in weather like this!” 


In Vienna, said Carlotta, the Countess 
wept a great deal and grew very confused. 
Sitting in her sunless patio which she 
imagined was a terrace at Jhe Belvedere, she 
'listened to records of old waltzes and con¬ 
jured up the Danube at her feet. Once she 
was convinced they would be late for a 
parade in honour of the Emperor Franz 
Josefs birthday, another time she wouldn’t 
leave the cafe and sipped weak coffee for 
five hours. When Carlotta complained, she 
said, “The Count of Klausenburg promised 
to come by.” 

They were supposed to go on to St. 
Moritz, but the Countess changed her mind. 
“1 begin to hate my memories,” she said. 
“It’s time to go somewhere where 1 haven’t 
any.” 

are in Marrakech and cannot get 
out!” Carlotta announced over the telephone 
about three weeks later. “It is a horrible 
blow.” 

“You mean she wants to stay there?” 

“She is infatuated with the East, it 
becomes a new lease of life!” Carlotta’s 
voice trembled. “She has taken a house in 
the native quarter and drinks mint tea. She 
likes the sounds of the market place and 
listens to ridiculous flutes and drums all 
day.” 

“At least it means less work if she slays 
in one place.” 

“But not this place, listening to horrible 
music! Are we to be stuck in an Arab 
city for the rest of her life?” 

It seemed nothing would move the 
Countess. Carlotta and Pia warned her 
about the hot season, announced it had 
come, closed all the windows and filled her 
room with electric fires. 

“It’s not as* bad as I expected,” the 
Countess said. Carlotta would add another 
fire. “Makes me a little sleepy,” the 
Countess said. 

'fhey told her the climate was unreliable 
and arranged a terrific storm one night. Pia 
banged the thunder sheet for hours and 
turned .the wind machine on her aunt as 
directly as she dared. They slammed and 
rattled windows and claimed the house next 
door had been struck by lightning. “Ask 
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them if there is anything we can do,” the 
Countess said. 

They read her reports of terrorism from 
the newspapers. Machine-gun fire rang 
through the bouse one morning and Carlotta 
said all the windows had been broken. 
“Mend them,” ordered the Countess. “And 
don’t forget to sweep up carefully.” 

Desperate, they switched off the record- 
players and said ail the musicians in the 
market place had gone away. “Nomads I 
suppo.se, ’ the Countess said. “But there’ll 
be others.” 

There was nothing they could do but 
agree, and start the record-players again 
next day. The Countess lay on her purple 
'couch and listened and fell asleep. After 
six months she was still charmed by the 
sounds, but physically weaker. On many 
days she never got out of bed. She started 
her memoirs again, dictated an anecdote or 
two to Pia. “It’s all going further and fur¬ 
ther away,” she said once. There was 
regret and satisfaction in her voice. “I can. 
hardly remember California now.” 

I saw her once in her Marrakech period. 
Carlotta and Pia had cleared all the furniture 
out of her bedroom and made it completely 
Moroccan. 1’he Countess reclined on a 
mattress on the floor, covered by a sheep¬ 
skin rug. She was asleep; I didn’t want to 
wake her. Her hair was white as the sheep¬ 
skin now, her skin very lined and mottled, 
yet she gave an impression of calm and 
strength. Beside her was a low table with 
a silver pot of mint tea on a tray. Flutes 
and drums were gently piped through a 
loudspeaker. 

“We think Morocco must be quite agree¬ 
able,” Pia said. “In fact, Carlotta and I 
would like to go there ourselves.” 

Just before he left California, Mark and 
I discussed the situation and tried to find 
a way of resolving it. It seemed a pity to 
try and bring the Countess home; we were 
only frightened she might somehow find out 
the deception and never recover from the 
shock. 

Mark had an idea that Carlotta and 
Pia should be kidnapped. He would imper¬ 
sonate the American Consul and inform the 
Countess that lustful sheikhs had carried off 
her nieces. Under the circumstances she 
would have to agree to go home. 

“Rut who will look after her then?” I 
asked. 
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“We’ll have Carlotta and Pia rescued, 
naturally.” 

“1 think she’d suspect it. Besides, you 
and 1 would have to spend eight days in 
that house pretending it’s a boat.” 

“Couldn’t they rusn up the gangway, just 
as it’s leaving?” 

“It won’t do.” 

After a silence, Mark said, “Odd to think 
1 used to dance with her.” 

“To Sinatra?” 

He nodded, then asked me for a cigarette. 
His usual gesture for closing a subject. 

And later that night the telephone rang. 

“We are back!” Carlotta’s voice shivered 
with elation. “Since an hour we are back 
in California, thank God!” 

“How on earth did it happen?” 

One could never have predicted the 
reason. The Countess received letters from 
time to time, mainly circulars, which she 
imagined had been forwarded from Califor¬ 
nia. Most of them didn't interest her, unless 
they contained ofliers of free samples, which 
she applied for on principle. A few days 
after the October rising in Budapest, there 
was a letter inviting her to a Victims of 
Oppression Dinner in Hollywood. The idea 
of the dinner was to raise funds for refugees 
from Hungary, and a telegram had already- 
been sent to the State Department urging 
relaxation of the laws for immigrants. In 
view of the late Count Osterberg-Steblechi's 
connection with Hungary, the letter sug¬ 
gested, wouldn’t the Countess like to lend 
her support? 

When the news of the rising came 
through, there was a good deal of activity 
in Hollywood. An emigre Hungarian pro¬ 
ducer joined with an emigr6 Hungarian 
composer to write a nostalgic song about 
Budapest, which they had both left over 
twenty years ago. It was played quite often 
on the radio. A Hungarian actress who had 
once appeared in a film with the Marx Bro¬ 
thers presided at a Help Hungary Cocktail 
Party. Somebody announced a film to be 
called Beast of Budapest. The Countess, too, 
was stirred. She ordered Carlotta to cable 
her lawyer to watch for news of the Cracow 
estates, ignoring reminders that they were 
in Poland, and sent Pia to buy tickets for 
the earliest possible plane. 

“We think to attend this dinner is 
ridiculous,” Carlotta said, “but it brings her 
home. We think if we say no more about 
it, she will forget.” 

She didn’t, however, and was determined 
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to go. Carlotta asked me to accompany 
them, and on the night of the diimer 1 went 
round to the house to pick diem up. They 
were still dressing the Countess, who stood 
erect in die centre of her bedroom in a rich 
blue velvet evening gown that she hadn’t 
worn since the days of Venice. The nieces 
were worried it would be too heavy for her, 
and she finally allowed them to cut oS the 
train. Pia was on her knees now, stitching 
the hem. Carlotta had opened the jewel box, 
the entire contents of which Marguerite 
had decided to wear. Rigid as an eflBgy 
in her magnificent blue velvet, she directed 
the diamond tiara to be placed on her head 
with its newly-dyed hair; had three bracelets 
slipped on her arms, one above the elbow; 
seven rings on her fingers; five strings of 
pearls, and a sapphire clasp at her waist. 

When I asked if she’d had a good journey, 
the Countess only gave a short disinterested 
nod. She seemed strangely indifferent to 
all of that now. “I have returned just in 
time,” she said, then grimaced. “The Sleep¬ 
ing Beauty has been awakened by a strange 
Prince!” It took her a long time to walk 
downstairs. She wouldn’t use a stick. 

We drove out in the Rolls. Sitting very 
upright, occasionally patting her tiara, she 
talked about the revolution. Although it 
had failed by now, she was not discouraged. 
“They are stirring, everywhere they are stir¬ 
ring. They want us back and we mustn’t 
abandon them.” But a little later she asked 
anxiously, “Have they asked the Count of 
Klausenburg tonight?” 

About thirty people came to dinner, held 
in the banqueting-hall of a restaurant near 
Hollywood Boulevard. The hall was plain 
and gloomy, walls of chipped sky blue with 
lifesize palms painted on them. The floor 
was bare, we sat at a long table in the 
centre and there was no other furniture 
except for a grand piano at one end. All the 
guests except the Countess and her party 
were originally immigrants • from Hungary 
who had come to America thirty or more 
years ago. The organiser owned a canning 
factory down-town., Most of the others were 
business people, an oil producer, a hotel- 
owner, a raw cotton dealer who had come 
up from the San Joaquin Valley. There 
was also a once famous playwriglit, now 
almost eighty and ending his days at a beach 
house in Malibu, and an old actress who 
ran a dramatic school. 
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Everyone wore tuxedos, and the actress 
bad a red rose pinned to her low-cut black 
evening dress. Glowing with jewels and 
bright velvet. Hanked by her tall nieces, the 
Countess made a striking entrance but was 
unaware of it. Advancing down the room 
with slow difficult steps, the sapphire clasp 
glittering in the centre of her enormous 
stomach, she looked like an exotic potentate 
'arriving for some secret ritual. The organ¬ 
iser introduced himself and made a little 
speech to the others at table, saying how 
honoured they were by her presence. We 
guided her to a chair next to the old play¬ 
wright, who burst into tears. He had been 
a week-end guest at Cracow before the first 
World War. 

“Are you Ferenc Molnar?” the Countess 
asked. 

“No, he is dead. But I knew him well.” 

"Did you know the Count of Klausen- 
burg?” 

“Slightly,” said the old playwright. 

“Is he coming tonight?” 

The main dish was goulash and we drank 
imperial Tokay, Conversation was sporadic 
and uneasy at first, then suddenly everyone 
began talking about profits, new install¬ 
ations, and taking a trip to Hawaii. It grew 
very hot—^this was an old room without air- 
conditioning, and with only one fan. After 
dessert the organiser stood up, mopped his 
forehead with a paper napkin and proposed 
toasts: to the liberty of free peoples every¬ 
where, to the spirit of Budapest, to the 
United States of America. Then came 
speeches. The factory owner told of his 
arrival in New York just as the Depression 
started. Hard days and broken hopes, but 
he won through. “This is a wonderful 
country, and 1 am proud to be a citizen of 
it. But I can never forget the land of my 
birth. Today,” he said, “I am shedding 
tears for it.” It was true. 

“Bravo !” the Countess exclaimed as he 
sat down. “They are stirring,” she repeat¬ 
ed, her blind eyes fixed on the painted 
palms. “They'want us back, they are beg¬ 
ging us to return.” 

I realized that in her mind everyone at 
the table was part of a vanished aristocratic 
world. Somehow she believed this dinner 
was dedicated to its rebirth 

The old playwright spoke of Budapest at 
the turn of the century. “Those were 
golden days, those days before nineteen 
fourteen.” He evoked the memory of his 
friend Molnar and told some whimsical 
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stories about the neighbours in the little 
street where he used to live. “The 
Danube,” he said, “is the most beautiful 
river in the world. And it is most beautiful* 
and most blue, at Budapest. Alas, our 
river is no longer blue. Our beautiful river 
is stained with red....” 

Guttural and hierarchic, the actress spoke 
of Hungary’s contribution to the theatre. In 
1912 she played in Ibsen’s Ghosts, later she 
had a theatre named after her. She des¬ 
cribed her country first under the jackboot, 
then the hammer and sickle. When the 
Russians occupied Hungary, they changed 
the name of her theatre. “But in secret 
they still call it my theatre,” she finished 
proudly. “1 know. 1 have information.” 

“I have never heard of this woman,” the 
Countess said. “Is she famous?” 

A malicious expression came over the 
playwright’s face and he whispered some¬ 
thing to her in Hungarian. 

At the end of the speeches, came a long 
silence. We all seemed to be staring at the 
blue wall and the palms. The air felt 
heavy and stale. The Countess was still 
napping when the organiser look a cheque 
book from his pocket, laid it solemnly on 
the table, and asked us all to be gen¬ 
erous. 

For the first time, Carlotta and Pia 
stopped looking bored. Carlotta nudged 
her aunt. “How much is it to be?” she 
asked in a nervous whisper. 

The Countess awoke with a start. “We 
mustn’t abandon them,” she said. “They 
are stirring.” 

“Twenty dollars ?” Pia suggested in a 
hoarse undertone. 

“Idiot girls! What do you know of life 
as it really was?” The Countess sighed. 
“I should give them everything I have!” 

For a moment I thought the nieces were 
going to faint. 

“A cheque has no poetry, no passion,” 
the Countess said. “My gift must be sym¬ 
bolic.” 

Slowly, her hands began to caress her 
jewels. 'Fhey stroked her rings and brace¬ 
lets, then groped up to her head. They 
removed the tiara. Wheezing, she laid it 
on the table. “Cartier valued it at a 
hundred thousand, in nineteen twenty-eight, 
I think.” 

A spKJt of colour tinged each cheek. She 
didn’t know who she was giving it to, or 
what she was giving it for; it was a blessing 
on the old world that, too late for her, was 
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struggling to come back. Her blind eyes 
stared at the ceiling while staid business 
laces gazed at her from each side of the 
table. Then the playwright took her hand 
and kissed it. “When you see a thing like 
this, you feel all is not yet lost.” 

The others clapped. Then the cheques 
were collected and the total announced: 
over thirty thousand dollars, plus the tiara. 
They thanked the Countess again, but she 
had fallen asleep. A final toast was drunk, 
Carlolta woke up her aunt, and we straggl¬ 
ed out into Hollywood Boulevard and the 
parking lot where all the cars were massed. 
Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams was com¬ 
ing from a radio at a hamburger stand. 
Groups of adolescents wandered by in the 
warm airless evening, boys in jeans and 
sweat shirts, girls in vividly-coloured shirts 
and tight pants. A few turned to stare at 
the Countess, as Pia and Carlotta helped 
her into the crested Rolls. A little further 
up the street, crowds were leaving a theatre 
after a premiere. Lights tinted the night 
sky a harsh yellowy pink. 

Now the only thing left is to bury her. 
The Countess died in her sleep a few hours 
after the dinner. The nieces didn’t find out 
till morning, when tliey went into her bed¬ 
room to wake her. 'I’hc radio was still 
playing and Marguerite sat tightly wedged 
in a chair, a half-eaten peach in her hand. 
Carlotta supposed she had sat up to listen 
for news reports from Hungary. 

Pia has saved a brochure pushed under 
the front door of the house some weeks 
ago, and now she brings it out. It is called 
the Boomtower Pictorial. Boomtower Mor¬ 
tuaries offer funerals at six different price 
ranges, from $52 to $282, they are rapidly 
expanding and have built two new Chapels 
this year to serve, as the Pictorial says, 
^‘the community’s ever-increasing needs.” 
Carlotta is interested in their scheme for 
buying coffins on the instalment plan. 

After long arguments they decide on a 
$92 funeral. 

On the morning of the funeral, Mrs. 
Leota vSperling from Boomtower Mortuaries 
calls to advise on costume and make-up. 
She is a cheerful lady with tight brown 
curls and a brisk manner. She has a hus¬ 
band and two children, and when the lime 
comes for each one to pass on, she is happy 
to think it will be “through Boomtower”. 
She thinks it would be nice to bury the 
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Countess in her blue velvet, which is so 
much more dignified than the flowered 
prints in the wardrobe. She will rouge the 
old lady’s lips, rub some colour into her 
cheeks, and touch up her hair. 

Carlotta asks her opinion of the $92 
funeral and is delighted when Mrs. Sperling 
says in her view it’s the best value of them 
all. She puts it this way, “Not drab, but. 
not ostentatious either. We at the Mortua¬ 
ries never encourage extravagance at a time 
of emotional stress.” 

A black Boomtower Cadillac takes the 
body to the Chapel. Carlotta and Pia and 
I follow in the Rolls. The sun beats down 
on slow lines of traffic, and we are all per¬ 
spiring slightly. The outside of the Chapel 
is calm and secular, it looks like a resi¬ 
dential hotel. In a sense, 1 suppose, it is. 
An awning stretches above the entrance 
with BOOMTOWER in slanting letters across 
the fringe. On one side of the Chapel is 
a laundromat, on the other a restaurant. 

Inside, it is cool. Attendants lay the 
Countess in an air-conditioned Slumber 
Room. It looks like any living-room in a 
comfortable Californian house, with a 
corpse on the couch. 

There are armchairs with restful 
patterns, soothing lights and flower paint¬ 
ings on the wall. Music comes from a 
concealed loudspeaker like sweet religious 
scent. This is our last communion. Stand¬ 
ing by the Countess with her painted cheeks 
and splendid gown, 1 can only think there 
is something horribly fitting about this final 
pretence of many pretences. The last journ¬ 
ey is the only real one, yet more fantas¬ 
tic than any the Countess imagined. 

It is time to begin the service. Through 
the Chapel windows we can see a patio gar¬ 
den brilliant with flowers. A fountain 
plays and sparkles in the sun. It is all so 
beautiful, we hardly notice when a panel 
in the wall slides away and the coffin dis¬ 
appears down a chute. The panel slides 
back and the music is still coming from 
all sides, reverent and soft.' 

In a minute the Countess will be burn¬ 
ing. 

Everything seems illusion; all troubles 
have been finally wrapped in dreams. Car¬ 
lotta and Pia bring out their handkerchiefs. 
Each will soon have a million dollars in 
the bank, and later much more out of real 
estate in Florida. As we go out, Carlotta 
suddenly looks very white. She leans on 
Pia’s arm and holds the handkerchief to 
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her mouth. A moment later she is all 
nght again, turns to me and says quietly, 
•“We heard this morning the tiara fetched 
ninety thousand. 1 wonder how many 
refugees that will bring in?” 

“It was a birthday present,” Pia remarks 
in a reflective tone. “From Gabriele.” 

I watch them drive off in the imperial 
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Rolls, and think of them back in that liv- 
ing*room in the hUls. 

The earliest portrait of Marguerite is 
still hanging there, the girl in a white dress 
in Switzerland more than fifty years ago. 
I believe it was painted a few days before 
she fell into Count Osterberg-Steblcchi’s 
arms. 
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Summer is always reluctant to go. 
Sometimes it makes a false departure 
and comes back for Christmas. For a few 
weeks now, signs have presaged the end. 
One night it rains gently. A wind from 
the ocean swiftly w'raps a sparkling after¬ 
noon in fog. Electric storms break out over 
the desert at night, salvoes of thunder are 
heard and prongs of lightning flash like 
exclamations in the sky. Every day at the 
beach, the young lifeguards sit in their 
towers. By the end of summer they are 
deeply tanned, yet somehow autumn creeps 
into their eyes. Each time they scan the 
ocean with its swimmers waiting for surf 
to ride, it seems like a last glance before 
saying good-bye. 

While summer fades, the city still spreads 
and grows. Much of the growing you 
wouldn’t notice. You pass a truck in the 
night, drawing a new frame-house; there 
are always plenty of these, set down and 
lost in the general sprawling pattern. But 
sometimes a landmark disappears, like the 
old pier between Santa Monica and Venice. 
Replacing the shabby arcades of obsolete 
peepshows and makeshift booths is a 
bright new pleasure-cape, clean and syn¬ 
thetic Neptune’s sculpture presides over an 
artificial lake with coloured fountains and 
large aerated bubbles. Walk past it while 
the music plays, taking the moving stair¬ 
way that lifts you above treelike chandel¬ 
iers with outstretched branches of light, 
and step into an elevator. It doesn’t 
move, but in the centre of it a transparent 
column fills up with w-ater, to make you 
think you’re going beneath the sea. You 
find yourself in a vast dim cavity called 
Neptune’s Kingdom. You walk round a 
tank with glass walls. It represents the 
ocean bed, but there is no water, only an 
illusion created by the play of light. Stuff¬ 
ed barracudas and other outsize creatures 
spin slowly round on wires. Neptune 
watches from his throne. Coral, marine 
growths and shells, all too brightly tinted. 


litter the depths. Less than half a mile 
away from this dry electrical kingdom is 
the Pacific itself, pale and streaked with 
patches of seaweed. At this moment it is 
secretly swallowing up ton after ton of 
disinfected garbage. 

To the north, constructions point sky¬ 
wards from a bulldozed desert. Old news¬ 
papers and empty cans of beer lie on the 
ground. Higher up, new houses are being 
built. 'Fhe view should be good. 

So the refuse is purified and pumped; 
the lifeguard watches from his sunny 
tower; stuffed fish ponderously circle a 
waterless cage; and, in his frame-house, a 
man wakes up to find he has a neighbour. 

I leave the shore, lighting a cigarette, 
and walk back to my car. The air feels 
moist, it’ll rain again soon, but the whole 
sky is a rich glow of sunset. I find myself 
remembering how the summer began. 

The cliffs weakened under heavy spring 
rains, rocks and stones rolled away, then 
whole sections crumbled and fell. Houses 
skidded down with them. There were some 
deaths. For several miles the coast high¬ 
way was closed. The newspapers rumour¬ 
ed that a long geological survey would be 
undertaken. Had the highway been cut too 
deep into the cliffs? Would the land go 
on falling? Perhaps the area would have 
to be abandoned and a causeway built out 
over the ocean. Meanwhile, the ruins 
were shovelled away, for rent signs 
went up on beach houses, a few bars and 
restaurants closed. After three months, the 
highway was opened again without explan¬ 
ation. Driving along, you saw jagged 
hollows and craters scarring the cliffs. 
They looked almost volcanic, watch 
FOR ROCKS. The sun grew stronger. 
Cars massed along the highway, the long 
pale stretch of pleasure beaches became 
filled with people. And the slides were for¬ 
gotten, nobody talked about them any more. 
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“Well, there’s no point in scaring people. 
Remember those old ladies who went over 
the edge? 1 told them then it wouldn’t be 
the end of it, but I told them not to scare 
anybody.” The engineer who said this was 
stocky and unruffled. He had thickly- 
rimmed spectacles and a briar pipe. The 
city authorities had consulted him after the 
houses fell down. “We’ll handle the 
whole thing quietly, in our own way. 
That’s what I told them.” 

“Then how serious are the slides?” I 
asked. 

“I guess you could call the last one a little 
serious.” He puffed at his pipe. “Quite 
a bit of land fell away that time. Took 
quite a few houses with it.” 

“People, too.” 

“Sure. People, too.” 

“Shouldn’t something be done?” 

“We need more information.” The 
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engineer’s pipe was drawing badly. He lit 
another match. “We want to see what 
happens after the rains next year.” 

“You mean, wait for the same thing to 
happen again?” 

“So what else can you do?” The engin¬ 
eer shrugged. “.Make a big project out of 
it and spend a lot of money? Scare a lot 
of people and take their business away? 
It’s not worth it. Time’s on our side.” 
He gave a reassuring nod. “Maybe the 
foundations are shaky, maybe we’ll have 
another slide after the rains next year, but 
it’s a slow, easy process. It’ll take years and 
years before you notice a real difference.” 

“A few houses more or less don’t really 
matter,” 1 said. 

“Well, that’s not exactly the way I’d put 
it.” He .shrugged again. “You know what 
I think? People should be a little careful 
and not live too near the edge, that’s all.” 



The End 
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The Story of Klashmir is told in the poems, scriptures, 
romances, memoirs and histories written by Kashmiris 
durins^ the past sixteen hundred years. What the Kash¬ 
miris say of themselves, legendary or historical, is also their 
vision of the world and the human being. Singing in the 
face of disaster, hospitable, generous and beautiful, the 
Kashmiris in their mountain paradise solve, by their 
peculiar blend of laughter and reverence, what bigotry 
elsewhere complicates. 

In this selection of beautiful Kashmiri poems we not only 
meet a happy people or study the perfect blending of 
Persian poetry and Sanskrit thought, but also follow the 
delicate tracery which explains Kashmir’s W^ay of the Stoan. 

Nilla Cram Cook, who presents these poems of Kashmir, 
is the daughter of an American poet and an Indo-European 
philologist. She was educated in Greece where, in study¬ 
ing the origins of the Greek language and religion, she 
found more than a philological interest in Sanskrit and the 
Vedfe religion. She left Greece for Kashmir in 1931 and two 
years later joined the Ashram of Mahatma Gandhi. Her 
autobiography, Afy Road to India, gives a glowing picture 
of the India of the 1930’s, of the independence movement 
and of Gandhiji. Since 195.3 she has devoted herself chiefly 
to the poetry, music, art, and literary history of Kashmir. 


*‘Thc Way of the Swan*’ presented by Nilla Cram Cook (published by 
Asia Publishing House, Hambay) copyright (£) . 1958 by Nilla Cram Cook. 





What Separates Religions / 


What separates religions ? Tell, O heart, 

When faith is one in all, in all the same, 

Why one is classed an infidel, apart, 

Another called a Muslim, though the name 
Is all that differs. Muslinis are not made 
But by their actions. God to those is guide 
Who followed Him, who in their lives obeyed. 

To others. He Himself the path denied. 

Diversity of faiths and quarrelling creeds ' 

Arc not from Him, the Lord of Lords, in Whom 
Nor faith nor creeds nor irreligion leads 
To doubt or dogma and for none is room. 

Yet he alone will know what these words mean, 
Habib, who has known God and God has seen. 

- H n I u o I. L A II 


Lot of the Lonely Pine 


Tlie one who dazzles—^have you seen that one ? 
Upon him look ! 

A sleepless stream in search of him T run, 

A restless brook. 

In far off woods, a lonely pine I stood 
Till he appeared. 

My woodcutter, and came to cut the wood. 
His fire 1 feared. 

Yet diough he burn my logs, behold, I shine. 
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My Lover from Eternity Awaiis 



He sent me here and said, “Within this land 
And house and in this flower garden live 
And wait for me, and from the garden give 
The flowers to neighbours ! This is how to send 
Them all to me, nor for your giving grieve. 

For when you water any plant on eartli, 

Behold! The water all tlie earth receives. 
Whoever loves, whatever he believes. 

Whomever he may love, the Lord is both 
'Lhe love in him and what his love achieves.” 

He sends me letters now and then, addressed 
In many dillerent envelopes, a sky 
Of stars, a lotus lake, a butterfly, 

A woman or a man with beauty blessed, 

A pair of dancing fauns, a night bird’s cry, 

A flowering meadow or a dallodil, 

Ntircissus blossoms, or a nightingale, 

A stream like Ahrabal, a waterfall, 

The truly wise who false desires kill 
And owning nolliing, by their love own all. 

One night there came with the late spring moon 
A sweeter music from the songs of space, 

A flower fragrance filled my dwelling place. 

The starling spoke, the breeze before the dawn 
Came, pollen laden petals to embrace. 

So beautiful the perfumed air became, 

So musical the mingling of the stream 
With melodies of bulbuls in a dream, 

1 asked, had my eternal lover come ? 

Tlie things which were for gifts by His command 
I still possessed, nor did His order heed. 

The flowers for neighbours 1 allowed to fade, 

A store-room, in the prayer-room 1 had planned. 
Was filled with dust and things I did not need. 

Where, in that dusty store-room make a throne ? 
No holy place remained to make a seat, 

And so He waits, and for a day to meet 
In love like His which cares for love alone 
My lover from eternity will wait. 

- - Z 1 N D A K A in. 
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TPie Land of Poems 


For just one glimpse of you, 
The rosebud of your street 
Has bloomed anew ! 

No songbird there to greet 
Your rose, which blooms alone, 
But in tliat land 
Of poems, where have grown 
My roses, and I stand 
Within tlic shrine 
Of secret meanings, hail! 

How every verse of mine 
The nightingjile 
Will sing, and none destroy 
The ecstasy we share. 

His house of joy 
On heights none others dare. 


-Mahmud G a n i 













The Golden Wine Cups of the Night 


In henna I have dyed my hands, 

When will he come ? 

1 die, while he roams distant lands. 

My heart is numb ! 

O, where is now the day’s delight ? 

I’ve waited long. 

The golden wine cups of the night 
To him belong ! 

The ritual of love is sweet. 

Could I adorn 

My love with jewels, perfume his feet, 
Be no more torn. 

Anoint him with my fragrant kiss. 
Love, for your sake. 

The lotus of my heart in bliss 

Would block the lake ! 


— nABBA Khaton 








Whatever You May Love 



upon the drama of the world I gazed 

And saw that wealth is but to find one’s love. 

The hermit with his cave alone is pleased, 

While devotees among the roses roam, 

The lover yearns for nothing but his love. 

To seek one’s love is to have found one’s home. 

To love I have abandoned all, my soul, 

My self, and God is pleased ! To love be true 
For sake of love, and I the cup will fill 
With wine of life from life’s own stream for you 1 
For all things from the ivater We have made. 
Some filled the cup again and yet again, 

While others feared to drink and thirsty stayed. 

Lost, by despair, what those who hoped attain. 

— Habidulla n 


Cv. 




















Song of the Jhelum 


Come to my Jhelum, shepherd. 

To quench the thirst of your sheep, 

Green grass with love’s water, 

Shepherd, for you 1 keep! 

All my boats I’ll illumine 

For you when you bring your goats. 

Come to my Jhelum, shepherd, 

Brightly I’ll light my boats. 

Take me, O boatman, hear my call, 

Here flows the River of Love, 

For you I devote my all, my all. 

Slow moving Jhelum of Love ! 

Here flows the River of Love, 

O boatman, take me across to your shore! 
My boat takes only the two in love, 

The Jhelum will take no more. 

— Kashmiri Folk Song 











0 , Men and Birds ! 


Song of the Sindh Valley Porterz 

O, porters, it is time to be starting, 

The wind of the dawn blows cold and the stars 
are still in the sky, 

But the journey before us is long, the loads are heavy. 
And the path climbs high, 

O porters, it is time to be starting ! 

Let us sing as we go, for the birds are singing. 

They, too, have their time. 

At the end of our stage, with the songs we’re bringing. 
Food will be a joy. 

Men and birds, it is time to be starting, O porters, 
it is starting time ! 

Our life on earth is going, coming, 

No place may we stay for long. 

Rajas even come and go. 

Arise, let us march to our song ! 

No good it is to stay behind in one’s own abcxle. 

The heart of a man is his only home. 

And he who goes out from his own heart may. 

perhaps, find God along the road. 

O, porters, it is time to be starting, 

O, men and birds, arise ! 


’ Based upon -/ersion in Kai^hmiri Lyrics, Jia Lai Kaul, Introduction. 























Take Back the Wine and Candlelight 


I wandered the world to seek for you, 
You were not found, 

I tuned my heart-strings to speak to you, 
Did they not sound? 

Majnun was ready, for Laila’s sake 
To roam the sands, 

Your Laila has come bedecked to you 
With hennaed hands. 

Why was the creeper trampled by you. 
The flowering vine ? 

1 heard a tap at the window pane, 

'fhe bridegroom calls! 

But it was not he, and I jeraain. 
lake back the wine 

And candlelight from the waiting halls! 


— Lol of Arn I m al 
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The Story— 

Keith Stewart, a quiet, contented, middle-aged engi¬ 
neer, lives with his wife, Katie, in a London suburb 
where he potters about in his toolroom and makes a 
modest living writing for a little magazine called 
Miniature Mechanic. When Keith’s sister, jo, and her 
husband. Commander John Dermott, a retired naval 
officer, are drowned near Tahiti while sailing their small 
yacht. Shearwater, to Canada, Keith and his wife find 
themselves guardians of the Dermotts’ ten-year-old 
daughter, Janice, whom they adore. The Dermotts 
have left their fortune of £26,000 in diamonds to Janice 
and have made Keith sole trustee. But Keith discovers 
that the Dermotts, to beat British currency regulations, 
had tak^n the diamonds on their yacht in a small, 
watertight copper box embedded in the concrete 
flooring. Keith’s conscience will not let him rest until 
he tries to find the wreck and recover young Janice’s 
fortune. His reputation as an engineer has made him 
many friends in the aviation world and Keith gets a lift 
in a cargo plane as far as Honolulu. But his only chance 
to get to Tahiti, still 2,500 miles away, is a fishing boat 
owned by Jack Donelly, an eccentric illiterate. Keith 
must make a decision quickly: Does he give up the 
search for Janice’s legacy and return to his comfortable 
toolroom...or find the elusive Jack Donelly and set sail 
with him for Tahiti? 


“Trustee from the Toolroom’" by Nevit Shute (published by Heinemann. London) copyright 0 . 1960 
by Heather Felicity Norway and Union Trustee Company of Australia Limited, Executors of the 

Estate of Nevil Shute Norway. 
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CHAPTER SIX 

The first officer changed out of uniform 
into linen slacks and a light shirt open at 
the neck, borrowed Mr. Yamasuki’s car and, 
driver, and took Keith to the Alawai yacht 
harbour. They dismissed the car and 
walked past the rows of sleek motor cruis¬ 
ers till they came to the less opulent end. 
Mr. Fairlic pointed out a vessel with one 
mast. “He's still here. [ was half afraid 
he might have left by now.” 

The vessel that he pointed out was a 
white, fishing-boat type, about forty feet 
long and very beamy. She had one mast 
and no bowsprit. She had no pretensions 
to yacht finish; everything about her was 
heavy and painted; her metal fittings were 
all of iron. Tlic sail upon the boom was 
of heavy red canvas, apparently tanned with 
oil and ochre. There was an appearance 
of rough efficiency about her, but in the 
Alawai yacht harbour she looked like a 
poor relation. 

She was moored stern-on to the quay, 
and a single plank gave access to her deck. 
Mr. Fairlic stood on the quay and hailed. 
“Jack Donelly! You aboard. Jack? I’ve 
got a friend I’d like you to meet.” 

He hailed again, and presently there was 
movement in the cabin and a man appear¬ 
ed at the hatch. He was a very big man 
possibly forty years old, olive-skinned, with 
tousled black hair and a somewhat vacant 
expression. He was bare to the waist and 
wore only a pair of very soiled blue jeans. 
He blinked in the sunlight and muttered, 
“Who are you yelling at? I was having a 
lie down.” 

Mr. Fairlie said, “You remember me. 
Jack? Jim Fairlie, from the Cathay Prin¬ 
cess, the tanker you came aboard the first 
day in. We had a beer together.” 

“I haven’t got any beer,” said the mar¬ 
iner vaguely. 

“That’s all right,” said the first officer. 
“I didn’t come for that. I brought a friend 


along with me to see your ship. Mind if 
we come aboard?” 

“1 haven’t got any whisky either. Haven’t 
got nothing.” 

Mr. Fairlie said quietly to Keith, “Ex¬ 
cept methylated spirits, 1 should think.” 
Aloud he said, “I'hat’s all right. Jack. 
We’ll come down, if we may. 1 want you 
to meet Mr. Stewart. He’s from England.” 

Mr. Donelly grunted, turned his back on 
them, and retreated from the hatch into the 
cabin. “He may be on the booze,” Mr. 
Fairlic said to Keith, “and he's very shy. 
But there’s no harm in him. 1 think he 
means for us to go on down.” 

They walked gingerly down the sagging, 
teetering plank on to the transom of the 
vessel, stepped over the horse, ducked 
under the boom, and stood on deck by tlie 
tiller; the vessel had no cockpit. 

Jack Donelly appeared again at the hatch. 
“Guy fell in olT that plank.” he muttered. 
“Wanted dough for berthing here or siimp’n. 
He got a swim.” He threw back his head 
and laughed, suddenly and a little shrilly, 
startling to hear. “He wanted seven dol¬ 
lars and two bits, and he got a swim.” 
He went on laughing, and then stopped sud¬ 
denly. “Tell you sump’n,” he muttered. 
“You tread on the bow warp up forward by 
the winch,” he said seriously, “ 'n she goes 
forward just a tiddy little way ’n then the 
plank comes off the transom. That’s how 
it’s done. But don’t tell anybody.” 

They laughed dutifully. “Has he been 
back again?” asked Mr. Fairlie. 

Mr. Donelly shook his head wordlessly. 

“I want you to meet Mr. Stewart, Jack,” 
said the first officer. “His name’s Keith— 
Keith Stewart. He’s from England and 
he’s having a look round. I was telling 
him how you built this ship yourself and 
sailed it out here from the States.” 

*‘Keats,” said Mr. Donelly. 

“No, Keith, Jack. Keith,” 
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“Keith,” said the mariner obediently. 
“Never heard a name like that before.” 

“It's a Scots name,” said Keith. “Did 
you build this ship yourself?” 

Mr. Donelly grunted. 

“It’s a big job,” said Keith. “Did , you 
have anyone to help you?” 

Mr. Donelly shook his head. 

'“How long did it take you?” 

• “ ’Bout five years. Worked in the lum¬ 
ber mill some of the time, get dough for 
fastenings and that.” 

Keith ran his eye over the ship with a 
new interest. There was nothing that a 
patient woodworker could not have done 
over the years . . . except ... his eye fell 
on the seams of the deck planking. Each 
plank was twelve or fifteen feet long and 
tailored in plan form to fit the washboard 
and the bulwarks at the outside of the deck, 
the curvature reducing to a straight edge 
towards the centre of the ship where the 
hatch and the skylight of the cabin made 
a line. Keith stooped and ran his finger 
along the seam. “How did you get these 
curve.s?” 

A gleam of interest illuminated the dark 
features. “Router.” 

“You routed each plank all along its 
length to fit the next one?” It was not 
impossible, but it denoted a skill and a love 
of ships that threw a little beam of light on 
the character of the man. 

The owner grunted in assent. TTien ho 
heaved himself out on deck and stood 
beside them, a massive, powerful man. 
“Show you sump’n,” he muttered. He led 
Keith down the port side to a point about 
three feet aft of the mast, went down on 
his knees, and pointed out a blemish on 
one plank, caulked with a tarry compound. 
“That’s where ray finger come off,” he 
said seriously. He lifted his left hand and 
showed that the forefinger of the left hand 
was missing down to the second joint. 

“In the router?” 

Mr. Donelly grunted. “Boss said I 
shouldn’t have been using the machinery. 
But how in hell would a guy do these 
curves without he had a router? That’s what 
I said to him. He couldn’t answer that.” 

“How' long did it hold you up?” The 
job was the thing. 

“Two weeks, I guess. Soon as it quit 
bleeding I could work.” 

Keith got up from the deck, and the 
owner got up with him. He looked around. 
Studying everything with a technical eye 
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unpractised in the shipwright’s art, “Where 
did you get the hull lines from?” he asked. 
“Out of a drawing in some book?” 

Mr, Donelly shook his head. “Guy 
gave me a lot of blue papers with white 
lines,” he said. “I put my thinking cap on, 
but they didn’t seem to mean nothing.” 
He paused. “Got some bits of hardwood 
’n made half models over ’n over till 1 got 
one right. Took the frames olf of that. 
Got it below still.” 

It was the old shipwright’s approach. 
Keith said, “Can I see it?” 

The man turned and made for the hatch; 
Keith and Mr. Fairlie followed him down 
the ladder. Inside the ship was little but 
dn empty shell. She was fairly new so that 
the dirt had had no time to accumulate, but 
she was already dirty. There were rough, 
unpainted wooden berths to port and star¬ 
board, the port one with a palliasse on it 
that was evidently Jack’s bed. There was 
a cupboard with a deeply-fiddled top on 
which stood a Primus stove and a few dirty 
glasses and plates. Forward there was a 
mass of sails and sailcloth and rope in 
tangled confusion erupting into the living 
portion of the ship. Aft of the hatch, 
behind the ladder, seemed to be a tangled 
mass of nets and cordage. The whole 
smelt strongly of salt water and of Jack 
Donelly. 

The owner burrowed into the forecastle, 
treading over sails and rope with his bare, 
horny, rather dirty feet. He emerged with 
three half models glued and screwed to 
pieces of hard, fine-grained planking. He 
.showed them to Keith shyly. “These arc 
what I made.” 

Keith took one from him and examined 
it critically. Half models of ships were no 
novelty to him, but he had never examined 
one that had shown better workmanship. 
It was about two feet long, made of some 
hard, dark wood, perhaps mahogany, 
french-polished. He sat down uncom¬ 
fortably on the vacant berth to examine it 
the better, squinting along the lines from 
bow to stern. “You certainly made a 
good job of this,” he said seriously. “I 
never saw one better.” 

“You want to make them nice,” com¬ 
mented the builder. “Else you get mad 
looking at them ” He took the half model 
from Keith. “That’s the second one you’re 
looking at. This was the fir.st.” He gave 
him another. “I looked at it two weeks, 
maybe more, but it didn’t seem right some- 
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how. Looked like she wouldn’t rise to a 
following sea.” He took that model, and 
gave Keith the second. “I filled out tlie 
buttocks a tiddy bit on this one ’n I didn’t 
like that no better, made her look fat-arsed 
and slow.” He took that model away and 
gave the third to Keith. “So I put my cap 
on ’n brought the beam back aft a ways, 
not so much cod’s head ’n mackerel tail. 
Couldn’t sec nothing wrong with that, so 
that’s the way I built her,” 

The process of design by eye was 
nothing new to Keith. There were very fine 
lines scribed vertically upon the half model 
that he handled, at intervals all down her 
length. “You took the frames off this?” . 

Mr. Donelly dropped his eyes and 
shuffled one foot upon the floor. “You 
want book learning for that,” he muttered. 
“It’s not right what I told you, I built her 
all myself. The schoolma-ster at Cushman, 
he set out the frames. But I did everything 
else.” 

Keith warmed to this uncouth, dirty 
man. “You designed her and you built 
her,” he said. “Setting out the frames from 
the half model—that’s nothing. How does 
she behave at sea?” 

“Okay. Bit heavy on the helm first go, 
so I took a tiddy bit off the boom ’n leach, 
makes her easier to reef anyways, ’n just as 
fast,” 

Mr. Fairlie asked, “You built her at 
Cushman, Jack? Where’s that?” 

“Mouth of the Suislaw.” 

“That’s in Oregon?” 

“South Oregon,” the owner muttered. 
Interrogation seemed to make him shy and 
resentful. 

Keith reached up and ran his finger along 
the joint between one of the deck beams and 
the frame at the side of the ship; it seemed 
to him that it would be difficult to insert a 
ten-thou feeler in it, and all the others were 
the same. “You certainly made a beautiful 
job of building her,” he said. 

The owner glowed with pleasure. “I 
kinda liked doing it,” he said. “It took 
quite a while, but I kinda liked it.” 

“I know,” said Keith. “I like making 
things. But mine aren’t so big as 
yours.” 

He pulled the little box from his pocket 
and unwrapped the generator set and gave 
it to Mr. Donelly, who handled it as care¬ 
fully as an egg in his great horny hands. 
“You made this?” he enquired. 

“He designed it and made it, electrics 
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and all,” Mr. Fairlie said. “Just like you 
did this ship.” 

Mr. Donelly stared at it in wonder. “1 
never did see such a tiddy little thing,” he 
said. “It doesn’t go, does it?” 

“It goes all right,” said Keith. He took 
the little engine, turned it upside down, 
adjusted the tiny carburettor delicately, and 
flipped it into life with his thumb. It 
broke into a roar disproportionate to its' 
size, steadied its note, and the pea bulb lit 
up. He placed it on the bare wood of the 
cabin floor and it went on generating 
steadily. 

Mr. Donelly went down on his hands and 
knees upon the floor and studied it, en¬ 
tranced. “Making the electricity,” he 
breathed. 

“That’s right.” 

“I seen the big ones,” he said, “three- 
cylinder diesels and that, making electricity.” 
He raised his head. “Say, Mr. Keats, I 
guess this is the smallest in the world, isn’t 
it?” 

Keith said, “It’s not the smallest engine. 
I think perhaps it might be the smallest 
generating set.” 

Mr. Donelly broke into a cackle of 
laughter, and looked up at Mr. Fairlie. 
“Well, what do you know?” he enquired. 
“There’s the smallest generating set in the 
world running right here in the cabin of the 
Mary Bellel Folks wouldn’t never believe 
me if I went ashore and told them that. 
They’d say I was nuts!” 

Keith leaned down and stopped it with 
his pencil, fearing that it might overheat if 
he kept it running too long without a cool¬ 
ing draught of air. Mr. Donelly bent closer 
to examine it at rest. “Look at all those 
tiddy little wires,” he breathed as he scruti¬ 
nised the armature. “All going the same 
way, and each to the right place.” He 
raised his head, “Mr. Keats, did you think 
out all that, yourself? The way each had 
to go?” 

Keith nodded. “Everybody to his own 
job,” he said. “I couldn^t have begun to 
build’ this ship. I wouldn’t know where to 
start.” 

“You start with the half model. What 
T showed you.” 

“Ah, yes. But if I made a half model, 1 
wouldn’t know by looking at it if.it would 
make a good ship. Not like you do.” 

“You wouldn’t?” 

Keith shook his head. “Not a hope. 
You’ve got to really know the sea for that. 
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You must have been at sea all your life.” 

“My old man,” said Mr. Doneliy, “he 
took me off-shore first of all when 1 was six, 
long lining. ’Course, 1 was playing around 
in scows and that with all the other kids 
before.” 

Keith nodded. “You build up experience 
wjthout knowing it,” he said. “Then when 
,the fit takes you to build a ship like this, oi 
’build a generating set like that, it just comes 
easy.” 

Mr. Doneliy glanced at him with com¬ 
mon understanding from the floor. “Say, 
you got sump’n,” he said. “Building Mary 
Belle was just like it was kinda fun.” 

Keith reached down and picked up the 
little generating set, wrapped it up, and put 
it back into his pocket. Mr. Doneliy 
watched him do it regretfully; he got back 
on to his feet and sat down on his berth. 
Keith asked him, “What arc your plans. 
Jack? Where do you go from here?” 

“I guess I’m going to the Islands.” 

Keith said, “I’ve got a reason for asking 
that. I want to get down to Tahiti, and 
then out to an island called Marokota. 
That’s somewhere in the Tuamotus. But 
there’s no regular service and no trading 
schtx»ner, and anyway I’ve not got very 
much money. Mr. Fairlie here suggested 
that you might be going down that way.” 

There was a long silence. “Ma came 
from Huahine,” Mr. Doneliy said at last. 
“She said for me to get back to the Islands 
where I’d meet up with my own sort. So 
that’s where I’m going.” 

Mr. Fairlie asked, “To Huahine?” 

“I guess I’ll go there some time. I don’t 
know where it is.” 

“It’s not far from Tahiti. It’s in the 
same group.” 

“That’s what a guy said one time. Then 
another guy said it was this place Nuka- 
hiva.” 

“It’s not. Jack. It’s nowhere near Nuka- 
hiva. It’s a bit over to the west from 
Tahiti, I’ll give you a chart.” 

“I got an atlas,” said the mariner.. He 
rummaged under the palliasse on the 
wooden boards of his bunk and produced 
his one navigational aid. It opened, auto¬ 
matically at the map of the Pacific Ocean. 
“I looked at all the tiddy little names,” he 
said, “but I never see Huahine. I guess 
they left it out by mistake.” 

Mr. Fairlie said, “I think it’s probably 
too small to show on the atlas. Jack. If 
you’re going to take Keith along with you 
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to Tahiti I’ll give you a chart that shows 
every island on the way and round about 
Tahiti. 1 know we’ve got a lot of out-dated 
ones on board.” 

Mr. Doneliy grunted; Keith guessed that 
he had little use for charts, never having 
used one. “You want to get down to 
Tahiti?” Doneliy asked. 

“That’s right.” 

“Got a bed?” 

Keith hesitated, somewhat taken aback. 
Mr. Doneliy helped him out by lifting the 
dirty corner of his palliasse; it rustled, 
evidently filled with hay or straw. “Like 
this.” 

• “I haven’t at the moment,” Keith said. 
“But I’ll get something.” 

“There’s a bolt of sailcloth you could 
sleep on but I guess you’d find that kinda 
hard,” said Mr. Doneliy. 

“I’ll get a bed like yours,” said Keitli. 
“How much money would I have to pay 
you for the passage?” 

“Well now,” said the mariner, “I’d have 
to put my thinking cap on for that. The 
harbourmaster, he wanted seven dollars and 
two bits when he come on board and had 
his swim.” He cackled into laughter. 
“I reckon he’d want more now, what 
with drying his clothes. Then there’s the 
eats. .. ” He sat in evident bewilderment. 
“How long you reckon it would take to sail 
to this Tahiti?” 

Keith shook his head. “I don’t know at 
all.” 

Mr. Fairlie asked, “How long did it take 
you to get here from San Francisco, Jack?” 

“Three weeks ’n two days. I had a fair, 
reaching wind most of the way.” 

“It’s a little bit further to Tahiti,” said 
the first officer, “and you’ve got to get 
through the Doldrums. You’ll need food 
for six weeks at least.” 

“I dunno what that would cost,” said 
Mr. Doneliy. He lifted his head, and cut 
the Gordian knot with decision. “Say,” he 
asked, “how much you got?” 

“About a hundred dollars,” said Keith 
conservatively. 

“Well then,” said the shipowner, “the 
fare’s a hundred dollars.” He leaned back 
with the air of one who has concluded a 
difficult business negotiation. 

“We bake every day,” said Mr. Fairlie, 
“but we carry a stock of biscuits in sealed 
tins, twenty-eight pounds. I’ll talk to 
Captain Davies. Maybe we could let you 
have two or three of those against repay- 
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merit in England, Save the dollars, any¬ 
way.” 

“That would be very kind of you,” said 
Keith. 

“I got ’bout half a sack of cornmeal, ’n 
some grits,” said Mr. Donelly. “I guess 
we could catch fish a day or two ’n dry 
some of them, 'n salt down the rest. There’s 
plenty sun here, dry the fish. Not like it 
would be at home.” 

“Where would you put them to dry?” 
asked Mr. Fairlie. 

Mr. Donelly looked surprised. “Out on 
shore some place,” he said. 

“I don’t think they’d let you do that here. 
Jack.” 

“Huh?” 

“They’d get people on the power yachts 
belly-aching about the smell.” 

“They said T was to berth here,” Mr. 
Donelly muttered. “Got a motor boat ’n 
towed me round.” 

Keith judged it better to change the sub¬ 
ject. “We’ll think up something together 
about the food,” he said. “When do you 
want to sail?” 

“ ’Most any time,” the owner said. 

“And you’d be willing to take me along?” 

The other raised his head. “You get 
sick?” 

It was better to face it. “I’ll probably 
be sick,” Keith said. “How long does it 
go on for?” 

“Two-three days, f get sick after a spell 
on shore. There’s nothing to it.” 

‘T don't suppose I’ll be much use to you, 
at first,” Keith said, “f’ll do the best T can.” 

“Can’t do better ’n that,” Mr. Donelly 
said. “You’ll be bringing the tiddy little 
motor along?” 

“This?” He fingered the little box. 
“Oh yes. I’ll be bringing this.” 

“Move in when you like,” said Mr. 
Donelly. 

They arranged that Keith would po into 
the^ question of the food supplies with Mr, 
Fairlie, and presently they left the Mary 
Belle and took a taxi back to the Cathay 
Princess. 


In the wardroom Mr. Fairlie said. 
“I think we’ve earned a beer.” He 
went and fetched a bottle and two glasses, 
filled them, and raised his own. “I think 
you’re a brave man,” he said. 

Keith smiled. “So do I. But I liked 
him well enough,” 
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“There’s no harm in him,” Mr. Fairlie 
agreed. “He’ll probably get you there. 
But I wouldn’t take any liquor on board.” 

“I won’t.” 

The first officer eyed him speculatively. 
“You’re technical. Do you know anything 
about navigation—anything at all?” 

Keith shook his head. 

Mr. Fairlie sighed. “Well, there’s no 
time to teach you astro-navigation. But' 
I’ll look out the charts and a volume of the 
Pacific Islands Pilot for you this evening, 
and give you an hour on them tomorrow 
morning. You can read, at any rate, and 
that’s more than Jack Donelly can.” 


Keith left the ship soon afterwards and 
walked back through the town to the 
Beachcomber Hotel, looking as he walked 
for a shop that sold a mattress. The pi ices 
did not .seem to him to be excessive, but 
they were ail far too good to pul into the 
Mary Belle. He knew that he was in for 
an indefinite spell of hard living, and he had 
no great fear of it. It was many years 
since he had sulTcrcd much discomfort, 
though as a child and a young man in 
Renfrew he had known plenty of it; to sleep 
on a straw palliasse upon bare boards would 
be no novelty to him. The food was a 
perplexity. Something better was needed 
than Jack’s cornmeal, grits, and dried fish, 
but what he needed was to him unknown, 
or how to buy it. He clung to the thought 
of the sealed tins of biscuits that might come 
from the Cathay Princess. 

In his room at the hotel he found Dick 
lying upon his bed listening to the radio, 
and told him all about it. “I fixed up that 
I’d go with him,” he said. “He’s not as 
mad as all that.” 

The engineer raised himself on one 
elbow. “He’s going to Tahiti?” 

Keith started to undress, preparatory to 
a shower. “He’ll go anywhere so long as 
it’s away from here. He’ll take me to 
Tahiti.” 

“Sure about that?” 

Keith sat down upon the bed. “I think 
so.” 

“Captain Davies isn’t, old man,” 

“I know. I’ve been talking to Jack 
Donelly all afternoon on board his boat. 
The boat’s quite good, you know.' What’s 
more, he built her himself,” 

“He did? Without any help?” 

Keith nodded. “Single-handed.” 
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“That doesn’t mean that he can find his 
way to Tahiti from here, though. It’s an 
awful big place, the sea.’’ 

“I know.” Keith got up from the bed. 
“I’ve never done this before,” he mut¬ 
tered. “TTiere’s no fuel problem anyway, 
because all he uses is the wind. It seems 
to boil down to carrying enough to eat and 
^ drink for an indefinite time.” 

“How much water storage has he got?” 

“I saw a forty-gallon drum, up-ended, 
tied to the mast wiA rope lashings. I sup¬ 
pose that’s it.” 

“How long is the trip going to be?” 

“Jim Fairlic says at least six weeks.” 

“You’ll want more than that much water, 
then, old man.” 

Keith went into the shower, and Dick lay 
back upon his bed in perplexity. What 
Keith did was no concern of his, really, and 
yet he felt himself involved- In the world 
of workshops and of amateur mechanics 
Keith was a well-known man, and that 
world was Dick’s world also. If Keith 
were to lose his life at sea with this man 
Jack Donelly, inevitably Dick King would 
be involved and charged with some res¬ 
ponsibility by other members of their com¬ 
mon world, for it would be known through¬ 
out that world that he had been with Keith 
in Honolulu. If Keith were to disappear at 
sea, as Captain Davies had warned him 
bluntly might well happen, he, Dick King, 
would be telling a defensive story of their 
time in Honolulu in the workshops of 
England for many years to come, excusing 
himself, perhaps for all his life. 

He could hear the whisners: “He’s the 
bloke who was with Keith Stewart in Hono¬ 
lulu and let him go off with that crazy 
fisherman. You’d think he might have 
done something about it.... ” He did not 
like the prospect. 

If only Keith knew a little more about 
foreign countries, about the tropics. If only 
he wasn’t quite so raw. 

He said no more, but lay there 
troubled in his mind while Keith also rested 
on his bed, letting the cool breeze blow over 
his bare body. It seemed to Dick that 
there was no escape from the position he 
was in. Keith had some compelling reason 
to get dowh to Tahiti that was driving him 
to take the most fantastic risk by going with 
this half-caste fisherman. If he. Dick King, 
wished to escape the odium of the future, 
there were onlv two courses he could take. 
One was to talk Keith Otit of it; he did not 
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think that would be possible. Tlie other 
was to try to make the journ^ a success. 

Presently they dressed and went down¬ 
stairs for a beer before dinner. Captain 
Davies was there in the bar with Captain 
Fielding. Somewhat the same line of 
thought may have been running in his 
mind, too, because he said, “Evening, Mr. 
Stewart. Evening, Mr. King. Beer?” 

The engineers said, “Thank you, sir.” 

The captain said to the girl in the 
cheongsam, “Two more beers.” Then he 
turned to Keith and said, “Mr. Fatrlie tells 
one that I’ve got to provision your ship.” 

Keith was embarrassed. “That’s not 
necessary at all, sir. All he said was that 
you mi^t let me have some biscuits on 
repayment in England.” 

“To help out the grits and dried fish? I 
don’t know if you’ve ever tried to live for 
two months on dried fish. It goes bad, of 
course. Then the thing to do is to put it 
in a barrel with some salt. You’ve got to 
eat it in the end, of course. Some people 
like it.” He laughed. “You’d better come 
on board tomorrow with a list of what 
you want, and we’ll see what we’ve got.” 

“That’s very kind of you, sir.” The air¬ 
craft navigator strolled up to them, beer in 
hand. “As a matter of fact, that really 
would be a great help. I was coming on 
board tomorrow anyway to see Mr, Fairlie. 
He was going to go over the charts with 
me.” 

“Well, that’s something, anyway. Bring 
your list along.” 

“Thank you, sir. Here’s luck.” H6 
raised his beer. 

“You’re going to need it,” said Captain 
Davies grimly. 

The air navigator asked, “Is this Jack 
Donelly?” 

“That’s right,” said Captain Fielding. 
“Keith’s going with him to Tahiti.” 

“Can he find Tahiti?” 

“That’s the sixty-four-thousand-dollar 
question,” said Captain Davies. ^ 

The navigator sipped his beer in thought. 
“Has he got a sextant?” 

“Of course he hasn’t,” said the captain. 
“He looks to see which way the aeroplanes 
are flying. If there aren’t any aeroplanes 
he looks for mangrove seeds. If there 
aren’t any mangrove seeds he follows his 
compass, and that’s probably wrong.” He 
turned to Keith. “I was right — he hasn’t 
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"ot a motor in the ship, has he?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, that’s something. I don’t suppose 
he's ever had his compass swung. Just 
watch he doesn’t put a bucket down beside 
it when he needs it most.” 

Keith nodded thoughtfully. “I’ll watch 
that, sir. It makes a big difference, does 
it?” 

Captain Davies laughed. “Try it and 
see.” 

“Pity about the sextant,” said the air 
navigator. “The track must be just about 
due south. A meridian latitude would give 
them quite a lot of information.” 

“You’ve got to be able to add and ■ 
subtract for that,” said Captain Davies. 

Mr. King drew the air navigator on one 
side. “I’ve been thinking about that,” he 
said. “I mean, he’s made up his mind to 
go. A meridian sight for latitude isn’t very 
difficult, is it?” 

“It’s the easiest sight there is,” said the 
navigator. “You want a sextant and a 
nautical almanac, and a rough idea of 
Greenwich time. Then you’ve only got to 
add and subtract.” 

“He could learn to do that, couldn’t he?” 

“Jack Donelly?” 

“No, Keith. Keith Stewart. I mean, 
look at the things he does in the shop with 
mikes and sine bars and all that. He’d 
learn to manage a sextant in live minutes 
with somebody to put him in the way of it.” 

The navigator stood in thought. “It’s 
an idea .. . where's the sextant coming 
from?” 

“I think I know where one could pick 
up one secondhand,” said the engineer. 
“You know where King Street crosses 
Nuuanu?” The navigator nodded. “Well, 
coming this way, second or third side-street 
on the right, there’s a Chinese shop— 
sells everything, you know. Old clothes, 
lacquer screens, Bali heads, all sorts of 
junk. I’m pretty sure I saw a sextant 
there.” 

“This trip?” 

“This afternoon. I was poking around, 
get something for the wife.” 

The navigator stood in thought. “It’s 
an idea. There’s not much time to teach 
him. We could write it all down for him, 
of course — iust what vou do. And it 
should be possible to pick up an old sex¬ 
tant in this place.” He stood in thought. 
“Pity it's got to be this time of year,” he 
said at last. “The sun’ll be pretty near 
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the zenith when they get down to Tahiti.” 
“That makes it less accurate?” 

“More difficult, anyway. I tell you what 
I’ll do. I’ll slip down to the ship after 
dinner and have a talk to Jim Fairlie — 
see if it’s worth while trying to stuff some¬ 
thing into him.” 


Keith spent the evening cogitating in his 
bedroom, pencil and paper in hand. He 
had no wish to provision the Mary Belle 
with expensive delicacies to which Jack 
Donelly would be unaccustomed. He knew 
that if he were to live harmoniously with 
this man for six weeks in the close asso¬ 
ciation of a very small sailing vessel he 
must adapt himself to Jack Donelly and 
live as he did. That did not trouble Keith, 
what troubled him was that he had little 
idea what Jack was in the habit of eating. 
He did not know what cornmeal tasted 
like or how you ate it, and grits were a 
sealed book to him, but they were what 
Jack seemed to eat. It was pretty certain 
that he would like sweet things, though. 
He headed his list with — Sugar, 30 lb; 
and added — Jam. 

He was certain of nothing else, and at 
the end of half an hour ho had only six 
or seven items on the list. His mind drifted 
to the navigation hazards that they all 
seemed so concerned about. He got out 
the chart that Mr. Sanderson had given 
him in Ealing, Ealing that now seemed so 
far away. There were certainly a lot of 
islands to be passed on their course south¬ 
wards to Tahiti. They had names that he 
had never heard before, Malden and Star- 
buck and Flint, and many others. He 
supposed they would be coral islands, 
similar to that which had destroyed Shear¬ 
water. If John Dermott, who was an ex¬ 
perienced navigator, could not sail through 
this archipelago in safety, could Jack 
Donelly? 

His hand drifted to his pocket, and he 
sat in perplexity fingeripg the case-harden¬ 
ed grey steel egg that he had made for 
Janice. Presently he got a scrap of paper 
and measured the distance between these 
islands. He had a hazy idea that the ver¬ 
tical graduations on the side of the chart 
gave you some measure of the scale, and 
by that the closest of these islands were 
two degrees apart. But how far was a 
degree? He sat in thought. Anyway, the 
earth was twenty-two thousand mUes round 
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at the equator. He figured with a pencil 
on the chart. If that was right, the closest 
of these islands were over a hundred miles 
apart, about as far as it was from Ealing 
to Weymouth. That didn’t seem so bad. 
There was a lot of sea to sail on in 
between. 

^ The difficulty mi^t lie, as the ship's 
officers said, in finding one of them at all. 
It was very different in the Tuamotus where 
Shearwater was lost. There the islands all 
seemed to be on top of each other. 

He went to bed before Dick King got 
back from exploring the night life of Hono¬ 
lulu, and slept fitfully, uneasy and worried. 
Next morning he was on board the Cathay 
Princess by half-past eight. He found Jim 
Fairlie and showed him his inadequate list'. 
The first officer took it, summoned the 
third, and told him to get out a mess list 
for two men for eight weeks, able seamen's 
scale, biscuit instead of bread. “We'll com¬ 
pare his list with yours and see how they 
match up,” he said. “There’s one thing, 
though. If you’re going to provision the 
ship, you don’t have to pay Jack Donelly 
a hundred dollars.” 

He took Keith up to the chart-room on 
the bridge behind the wheelhouse. “I’ve 
got one chart,” Keith said diffidently. He 
unfolded the one that Mr. Sanderson had 
given him. 

“Oh, good. You’ve got seven eight three.” 
Mr. Fairlie slipped a chart back in the 
drawer. “Now you want seven eight two 
and nine nine two.” He opened a volume 
ot the Pacific Islands Pilot and showed 
Keith the chart index. “These two — and 
that one you’ve got.” He paused. “I’d 
have liked you to have three o four five 
as well in case you get set over to the west, 
but I haven’t got it. Maybe you could get 
one in the town — Yamasuki would tell 
you where to try. Now look. I’m going 
to put these two together and pencil in your 
track. Do you know what 1 mean by com¬ 
pass variation?.” 

They worked on together. “Well, there 
you are,” Jim Fairlie said presently. “Your 
track is one six six degrees, and, in theory 
at any rate, you don’t hit anything. You 
don’t have to sail over any dry land'. 
You’re in the clear the first part of the 
passage. Then you come to all this over 
to the* West — Christmas Island and all 
that. Keep away from that — they let off 
atom bombs from time to time. Then 
you’ve got to go between Flint Island and 
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the Carolines. They're about two and a 
half degrees apart—call it a hundred and 
fifty sea miles. If you’re on course you 
probably won’t see them. After that there’s 
nothing till you hit Tahiti.” 

They stood examining the charts and the 
Pilot tor the best part of an hour, Keith 
making notes busily. In the middle the air 
navigator came in, greeted them, and stood 
listening in silence. They turned to the 
predominant winds, and studied the picture 
for January. 

“You should have a fair wind all the 
way, easterly.” The first officer laid his 
finger on the page. “A bit irregular on the 
Equator, in the Doldrums, but steadying 
again as you get further south. All easter¬ 
ly. 1 don't know how much leeway that 
ship makes, but just watch out you don’t 
get set over too far to tiic west. Jack knows 
about that, 1 think. I’d keep edging up 
to windward, ten degrees at least. You’re 
very unlikely to go much east of track, but 
you might get down a long way west of it.” 

rhey stood in consultation, Keith scribb¬ 
ling down notes. At last he said, “Weil, 
that’s pretty clear. It’s very kind of you 
to take all this trouble.” He smiled. “The 
only thing remaining is to know how far 
one’s gone.” He laid his linger on the line 
that marked the track. 

From behind them the air navigator 
remarked, “You’ve said it, chum.” 

Jim, Fairlie said, “Jack Donelly would 
probably say he knows how fast he's going 
from the look of the water, how many 
miles he does in a day. Take note of that, 
and jot down what he says for each day. 
He may not be so very far wrong when 
you tot it up. But don’t depend on him.” 
He paused. ‘’You could trail a log, but 
then it’s not your ship. He might not take 
to it — probably wouldn’t.” He paused. 
“The proper thing for you to do would be 
to take a noon sight for latitude each day. 
As a matter of fact, we were talking about 
this last night.” 

Tlte air navigator said, “It’s dead easy, 
Mr. Stewart. You’d better let us show you 
how to do it. Once you’ve got your lati¬ 
tude upon this course you know how far 
you’ve gone, and no argument. Have you 
ever handled a sextant?” 

Keith shook his head. 

“Well, you’re going to handle one now.” 
The first officer was opening a polished 
wooden box upon the chart tabic. 

Keith was torn between technical 
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interest and practical considerations. 1 
haven’t got a sextant,” he said, “and I’m 
sure Jack hasn’t.” 

“You can probably pick one up second¬ 
hand quite cheap,” die air navigator said. 
“As a matter of fact Dick King’s olf look¬ 
ing for one now, witli Captain Fielding. 
Look, Mr, Stewart. We don’t want to read 
in the newspaper one day that you’re dead 
This latitude sight’s easy for a man like 
you. You’d better let us put you in the 
way of it, and then go off and buy a sex¬ 
tant.” 

They settled down to show him how the 
sextant worked. He was accustomed to 
precision instruments and had no trouble 
with it upon the stable deck of the fifleen- 
thousand-ton ship in harbour. In half an 
hour he was able to bring the sun down 
on to the horizon and read off its altitude 
with some accuracy. 

“You’ll find it a bit more difficult on 
Jack’s ship because of the motion,” the first 
officer said. “It’s a matter of practice on 
a ship like that. Or any other ship, for 
that matter.” 

They took him through the relevant part 
of the nautical almanac, and drew a little 
diagram for him to show what declination 
meant. “You’re behind Greenwich time,” 
they told him, “When you’re taking your 
noon sight you want to use the declination 
for ten o’clock at night on the same day. 
Twenty-two hundred. Look, I’ll underline 
it for you each day so you won’t go wrong. 
You can take this copy and we'll get an¬ 
other for the ship.” The air navigator bent 
to the task. 

At a quarter to twelve they took him 
out on to the bridge and made him start 
taking the altitude of the sun on the hor¬ 
izon over Sand Island. “Never go back,” 
Mr. Fairlie said quietly. “Maximum alti¬ 
tude is what you want.” 

When they were satisfied that he had got 
it they took him back into the chart-room 
to d6 the figuring. “Height of eye here is 
about thirty feet,” they told him. “With 
you — take about live feet.” They under¬ 
lined the correction for him. “Now— 
away you go.” 

He did the sum. “That seems to come to 
twenty-one degrees twenty-three minutes,” 
he said diffidently. 

“North or south?” 

He studied the figures. “North.” 

“Quite sure?” 

“I think so.” 
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“Okay. Now put a horizontal pencil line 
on that latitude, on the chart.” He did so. 
“Not too bad,” the air navigator remarked. 
“You’re about three miles north of where 
we are, up in the suburbs somewhere. Still, 
it’s not too bad.” 

Keith stared at them in wonder, and at 
his pencil line. “Is that all I’m wrong?” 

“That's right. Twenty-one twenty is the 
right answer. I told you it was dead easy.” 

He was amazed and naively pleased that 
he had done this thing, that he, Keith 
Stewart, looking at the sun through a pre¬ 
cision instrument had established the pos¬ 
ition of Honolulu on the surface of the 
earth. He said something of the sort to 
his instructors. 

“You’re forgetting about longitude,” 
Jim Fairlie said. “I’d like to teach you 
that, but there’s not time. Anyway, it 
needs a watch and a wireless set and 
tables. It’s not practical I’m afraid. But 
learn this thoroughly, and you’ll be all 
right—on the way to Tahiti, anyway.” 

That afternoon he went oil with Dick 
and the air navigator and bought a second¬ 
hand sextant for twenty-seven dollars and 
a depressed looking Hock mattress for six 
fifty. Back to the ship to show his sextant 
to Mr. Fairlie, who spent an hour trying 
to get out the index error and reduced it to 
about three minutes, and to have a session 
with the third officer about provisioning. 
Subject to the captain’s approval, he found 
that the ship could provide practically 
everything that they would need on board 
the Mary Belle in the way of food. He 
mentioned an extra forty-gallon drum for 
water; the Third said that if he got the 
drum they could steam it out for him. He 
went and called Mr. Yamasuki, who agreed 
to find a second-hand oil-drum and get it 
to the ship. 


It was Sunday evening. He was tired by 
the events of the day, but he did not dare 
to let a day go by without visiting Jack 
Donelly, lest he should forget about his 
passenger. He gave the sextant to Dick 
King to take back to the hotel and went 
on shore and found a taxi. He picked up 
his mattress at the Chinese shop'and drove 
to the yacht harbour. Jack Donelly was 
sitting on the bow of his ship fishing over 
the side with a hand line; six or seven 
small silvery fish lay on the deck beside 
him in the evening light. 
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“Evening, Mr. Donelly,” Keith said. “I 
brought my bed. Can I Qpme on board?” 

The owner grunted. Keith took this as 
assent and ventured cautiously down the 
plank, the mattress on his shoulder, keep¬ 
ing a wary eye on Jack Donelly as he 
went. But the owner went on fishing. 
.Keith carried his mattress below and laid 
it on the vacant berth, and then went up 
on deck and forward to his host. “What 
are you using for bait?” he asked conver¬ 
sationally, 

“Maggots,” said Mr. Donelly. 

Keith sat down on the deck beside him, 
watching the line. “Where did you get 
them from?” 

“Out the cornmcal sack. There’s just a 
few in there. Don’t make any difference.” 

Keith swallowed spasmodically. “How 
long did it take you to get these?” 

“Not long.” He jerked the line sharply, 
there was a flurry in the water, and he 
pulled another little fish on board. “They 
come in here after the muck the boats let 
go, toilets and that.” He baited the hook 
with another maggot. “You staying to 
supper?” 

“1 can’t tonight. Jack. I’ve got things 
to do back at the hotel. I was thinking I’d 
move in tomorrow, if that's all right with 
you.” 

“Cornmcal fritters ’n fish. Get a few 
more, ’n there’ll be plenty for two.” 

“I'd like to, but I can’t tonight. Look. 
wc’II w'ant another oil-drum for water, 
won’t we?” 

“What for? We won’t be having 
baths.” 

“How much did you use coming from 
San Francisco?” 

The owner ruminated. “I guess I filled 
it last at Saasalito. There’s still some left. 
I’d better get a hose ’n fill it up before we 
go.” 

“'Think you’d have used half of it? On 
the passage, I mean.” 

“Might havp done. There was plenty 
left when I came in.” 

“There’ll be two of us this time,” Keith 
said patiently, “and the trip’s a longer one 
from here down to Tahiti. I’ve got another 
oil-drum if you want it.” 

“You have?” The owner considered this 
proposal. “It might be a good thing to 
have ft along,” he admitted. “Always use 
a barrel.” 

“Where would you put it? Forward by 
the mast, with the other one?” 
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Mr. Donelly sat in thought. “Have it 
aft under the ladder, if you want it full of 
water,” he said at last. “Make her a bit 
lighter on the helm. I’ll have to make some 
chocks,” 

Keith nodded. “It’s getting steamed out 
tomorrow. I’ll get it on board soon as I 
can.” 

“Say,” said Mr. Donelly with enthu¬ 
siasm, “that’s a good idea. The one 1 got 
had kero in it one time. Been better, may¬ 
be, if it had been gas.” He paused. “Kero 
kinda makes you feel sick in the stomach,” 
he explainer!. 

Keith nodded. “They’re steaming it on 
, board the tanker,” he remarked. ‘They 
might do the other if we asked them — the 
one you’ve got now* There’s another thing. 
Jack. They’ve got out a list of food they 
think we’ll need for the trip to Tahiti, 
basing it upon the seamen’s scale. I’ve got 
to see the captain, but 1 think they’ll let us 
have the slulf. They say that I can pay for 
it in England.” He pulled the list out of 
his pocket on two sheets of paper. “That’s 
what they suggest.” 

Mr. Donelly took the list and glanced at 
it, uncomprehending. “You read it out,” 
he suggested. 

Keith started in to do so. Mr. Donelly 
sat watching him, bemused, while the 
words flowed past him. Presently he stop¬ 
ped Keith. “Jam, ’n butter, ’n currants,” 
he said. “Kinda rich chow for a ship. We 
haven’t got all that dough.” 

“It’s what they give the seamen on the 
tanker,” Keith explained. “They have to, 
by law. If you signed on on the Cathay 
Princess that’s what they’d give you to 
eat.” 

“That so?” 

“’That’s right. I was going to pay for 
it myself and take it out of the hundred 
dollars, if that’s all right by you.” 

Mr. Donelly looked at him vacantly. 
“What hundred dollars?” 

“The hundred I was going to give you 
for the passage. I could buy the food for 
us both from the Cathay Princess if the 
captain agrees, and take the cost of it out 
of the hundred dollars.” 

“You got two pages there,” Mr. Donelly 
objected. “A hundred bucks wouldn’t buy 
that much.” 

“I think it will, and leave a good bit 
over,” said Keith, who had already been 
roughly dirough the costs with the third 
officer. 
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“Huh,” said Mr. Donelly. 

Keith turned to the list again. “Is there 
anything that you don’t like that I’ve read 
out?” he enquired. 

“Turnips,” said Mr. Donelly. 

Keith wrinkled his brows, and turned 
over the two pages. “There aren’t any 
turnips on the list,” he said. 

“That so? 1 never did like turnips.” 

Keith nodded. “I’ll look out and see 
that we don’t get any.” He put the list 
back in his pocket, assuming correctly that 
Jack Donelly would eat everything else. 
“When do you think we ought to sail?” 

“ ’Most any time. 'J'omorrow, if you 
like. Sure costs the earth in this place.” 

“1 don’t think we’ll be able to sail to-’ 
morrow, Jack. We’ve got to get this food 
on board from the Cal hay Princess, and the 
other barrel. 1 tell you what—I’ll prob¬ 
ably move in tomorrow, and sleep on 
board, if that suits you. Then maybe we • 
could sail on Tuesday.” 

“Suits me,” said the owner. He jerked 
another little fish on board, rc-baited the 
hook witli a maggot from a tin, and low¬ 
ered the line again. “I been thinking,” he 
said presently. He paused a long time 
after that alarming statement. Then he 
said, “See that three-stick schooner at the 
end?” 

Keith followed his glance. Lying at the 
end of the seaward jetty there was a fine 
three-masted schooner yacht. She lay 
almost in the deep-water channel because 
there was no room and no depth of water 
for her closer in. She carried a big crew 
all dressed in whites; her decks were white, 
her polished brass gleamed in the setting 
sun. She wore the flag of the United 
States, and one of the white-clad seamen 
was standing by the halliard ready to lower 
it at the sunset gun. Even Keith was im¬ 
pressed by her. 

“1 see her,” he said. 

“She’s built of wood,” said Mr. Donelly. 
“1 guess we’ll go aboard her before sailing, 
’n check up on the course.” He struggled 
lo give voice to what was in his mind. 
“Ships built of iron,” he explained, “they 
go a different way upon the compass to 
what ships do if they get built of wood. 
That Cathay Princess, she’s built all of iron. 
I guess she’d go quite a different way to get 
to this Tahiti than what that schooner 
would, because she’s a wooden ship. She’s 
a wooden ship, and Mary Belle's a wooden 
ship, so they’d go the same way. 1 guess 
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we ll go aboard before we sail ’n check up 
with the captain.” 

Novice in navigation though he was, 
Keith suspected that Jack Donelly hadn’t 
got his theory of compass deviation quite 
light. Still, any second check upon theii 
course was good, and it might be that from 
the captain of a sailing ship Jack could pick 
up information about getting through the 
Doldrums which he would not have learn¬ 
ed on the seventeen-knot tanker. “That’s 
a good idea,” he said amiably. 

He left the Mary Belle shortly after that, 
and went back to his hotel. He found 
most of the aircrew drinking beer with the 
officers of the Cathay Princess, and joined 
them. Captain Davies said, “Mr. Fairlie 
tells me that you’ve turned into a navi¬ 
gator.” 

“He was very kind,” Keith said. “He 
showed me how to get the latitude.” 

The captain nodded. “Think you'll re¬ 
member how to do it?” 

“I think so. 1 made a lot of notes. I’ll 
have another go at it tomorrow, at midday.” 

“Jack Donelly’s in luck. 1 don’t sup¬ 
pose he knows it. But he might get there, 
now.” He took a drink of beer. “Mr. 
Fairlie show you the victualling lists?” 

Keith took it from his pocket. ‘Tve got 
it here. He said I was to see you and ask 
if I could have the stuff.” 

“You can have it if you sign a pretty 
detailed letter saying where imd when you’ll 
pay for it,” remarked the captain. 

“That's very kind of you, sir. Payment 
in England would be all right, would it?” 

“I think so. You’d better come on 
board tomorrow morning and I’ll draft the 
letter for you to sign while the Third gets 
the stuff on deck. How are you going to take 
it round to the yacht harbour?” 

“I’ll have to get a taxi.” 

“Make Yamasuki take it. He’s got no¬ 
thing else to do.” 

Beside them Dick King said, “Give you 
a hand with it, if you like. I’ve got nothing 
else to do, either.” 


Presently they went in to dinner. At the 
table Keith said to Dick King, “You’re still 
taking off on Tuesday morning?”. 

The flight engineer nodded. “Seven 
o’clock take-off for Vancouver.” 

“You’re going back the same way?” 
“That’s right. Vancouver, Frobisher,, 
Blackbushc.” 
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“When will you be back in England?” 

“Thursday midday if the fans keep turn¬ 
ing. We’ll have been away a week.” 

Keith said, “1 wonder if you’d take a 
letter back with you, and p^st it in Eng¬ 
land? It’s just to tell my wife what’s hap¬ 
pening.” 

“Why, sure. She should get it Friday 
morning.” 


That evening Keith went up to his bed¬ 
room after dinner and sat for an hour witli 
his sextant and his nautical almanac and 
his notes. He rewrote the notes into a pro¬ 
gressive and coherent form while the sub¬ 
ject was still fresh in his mind, pausing 
from time to time to draw little diagrams 
around the outline of an English penny. It 
was when you came to the Equator that you 
needed a clear head, or when the sun went 
over the zenith. ... Still, if you followed the 
rules exactly it would probably come out ail 
right, 'i'hc thing was to practise. 

Presently he left the navigation and 
started a letter to Katie. He could not 
make it very detailed because he did not 
want to worry her; the details of his passage 
to i'ahiti were not such as would create con¬ 
fidence. In consequence, his letter con¬ 
sisted mainly of a description of the flight 
to Honolulu and the installation of the rotor 
in the ship; his future plans and movements 
were dealt with in one sentence at the end, 
in which he said that he had got a passage 
on a ship going to Tahiti and he hoped to be 
there by the end of February. He sealed it 
up and gave it to Dick King to post in Eng¬ 
land. 


Next morning he went with the fliglit 
engineer to the ship, signed a letter drafted 
for him by the captain, looked in on the 
generator trials, inspected the oil barrel 
newly steamed out and free from taint, and 
took another noon sight. They lunched on 
board, telephoned for a taxi truck, loaded 
the oil barrel and the stores into it," and set 
off for the yacht harbour. 

Dick had not seen the Mary Belle before 
nor met Jack Donelly, and he was filled with 
misgiving. He knew about sailing boats in 
theory, at any rate, and he had little con¬ 
fidence in them. They depended solely on 
the fickle and the vacillating wind; if the 
wind didn’t blow in the right direction they 
couldn’t go. They were archaic survivals of 
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a bygone age. It was true that the wind, 
their motive power, was free, but what did 
that matter in an era of government sub¬ 
sidies? The right way to get from Honolulu 
to Tahiti was m a Douglas with twelve or 
fifteen tliousand horsepower pushing it 
along. It was penny-pinching to think of 
going by the wind because the wind was free. 
It was thinking small, and there was no 
future in that in these modern times. You 
wanted to think big. 

He was deeply concerned when he went 
on board the Mary Belle with Keith. There 
was not so much as a wheel to steer by, noi 
any seat on deck lor the pilot of the craft. 
A sort of stick stuck forward from the top 
of the rudder, which came through the deck, 
and you steered by pushing this stick from 
side to side so that the ship went the 
opposite way to what you pushed. He 
knew of this arrangement, of course, but had 
thought that it had gone out with the dodo. 
'Fhere was, of course, no engine. He was 
prepared for that, but the total absence of 
all mechanical contrivances shook him 
badly. Even the bilge pump was a crude 
affair, square section in its bore, built up 
of wood. 

It was a hot, humid day. When they 
arrived the owner was below making the 
chocks for the new oil-drum; because he 
was below and out of sight and because it 
was hot he was working without any stitch 
of clothing on his burly frame. He had a 
woodworker’s vice arranged upon the side 
of Keith’s bunk, and the deck of the cabin 
was a litter of shavings as he formed the 
floor chocks curved to the radius of the 
ilrum, using a spokeshave. Keith went on 
board with Mr. King and called to him down 
the hatch. “Afternoon, Jack,” he said. 
“I’ve brought tlie grub.” 

The woodworker looked up. “Gel the 
barrel?” 

“We've got that with us, too.” 

“Huh.” Mr. Donelly stood in thought. 
“Better bring the barrel down ’n see if these 
chocks fit,” he said at last. “It’s going here.” 
He indicated a sp>ot behind the ladder, 
which seemed to have been moved forwards. 

“We might need a hand getting it on 
board,” said Keith. “It’s an awkward 
thing to handle.” 

Mr. Donelly laid down the spokeshave 
and started up the ladder. Keith checked 
him. “What about a pair of trousers, 
Jack?” he said. “There’s ladies about.” 
“Huh.” 
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Mr. King said, “They’ll put you in quod 
if you come out on deck without your 
trousers on.” 

“This place makes me sick,” said Mr. 
Donclly. “You see some of the girls on 
these hooch ships. ITiey don’t wear prac¬ 
tically nothing.” Grumbling, he turned and 
pulled on his soiled trousers, and came out 
on deck. 

They got the drum on board. Jack lower¬ 
ing it quickly and expertly from the quay¬ 
side with the two ends of a warp around it, 
and lowered it down through the hatch into 
the cabin. Dick King and Keith carried all 
the rest of the stuff on board; there was no 
room to stow anything below till Jack was. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

Keith moved into the Mary Belle that 
evening. The installation of tlic new oil- 
drum was finished when he arrived and it 
was ready to be lilled with water in the 
morning. There had been no opportunity 
to get Jack’s drum steamed out, that had 
once held kerosene, for the Cathay 
Princess was due to sail for Yokohama in 
the morning. Keith was to regret most bitterly 
that he had not taken action upon that 
earlier, when he drank his first cup of coffee. 

They stowed the tins mostly beneath the 
bunks, the tins of biscuit going in the fore¬ 
castle and the perishables in the one cup¬ 
board. The cooking equipment of the 
Mary Belle consisted of a frying-pan and 
two battered saucepans; there were two 
chipped enamel plates and an inadequate 
supply of knives and forks. Keith found 
them sufficient for his needs, however, 
because Jack Donelly ate mostly with his 
fingers. 

They supped off tinned sausages and 
beans, cooked by Keith, followed by a half 
loaf of stale bread that he discovered in a 
locker, and a tin of jam. As he had sus¬ 
pected, Jack Donelly was a voracious eater; 
he ate everything in sight and then leaned 
back with a contented sigh. “You cook 
good chow,” he said. “What you got in 
that wood box?” 

“A sextant,” Keith said. “I’ve got some 
charts here, too.” He opened the box, 
took out the sextant carefully, and gave it 
to his captain, who handled it gingerly. 

“I seen them in shop windows,” he 
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finished with the oil-drum, so they stacked 
it all by the tiller. There was little more 
then that they could do till Jack had finished 
except watch him through the hatch, which 
they did for a time. He worked on 
oblivious of their presence. Both Keith and 
Dick King were impressed with the quality 
of his woodwork; he worked accurately and 
quickly, putting a loving finish with a few 
strokes of glasspaper on each chock before 
laying it aside. Presently Keith leaned 
down the hatch and told him that he was 
going on shore to say good-bye to the ship’s 
officers and to the aircrew, but would be 
back later. Mr. Donelly only grunted in 
reply, intent upon the job. 


observed presently. “Marine stores and 
that. You know how to use it?” 

“Mot very well,” Keith said. “They pul 
me in the way of the noon sight on board 
the tanker.” 

“Huh.” Mr. Donelly handed the mystery 
back to him. “Tells you where you are, 
don’t it?” 

“Not quite. Not unless you're better at 
it than 1 lun. But I think it may tell us 
how far we’ve gone.” 

Jack Donelly said, “Well, I can tell you 
that.” He turned to the soiled wooden 
bulkhead at his side and showed a long 
vertical line of pencil-scrawled figures. 
“That’s how far we went each day coming 
from San Francisco.” 

Keith got up and examined the record 
with interest. “How did you know how far 
you went each day?” he asked. 

Mr. Donclly said, “Well, each day after 
sunrise Td sit down and put ray thinking 
cap on and reckon we were doing five knots 
yesterday morning say four hours—well, 
that makes fifteen knots.” , He paused in 
thought, and then started counting on his 
fingers ‘ rather expertly. “No, that makes 
twenty.” He went on, “Then around mid¬ 
day maybe it fell light and then Td reckon 
up that. Then maybe I’d heave to in the 
night, catch up a bit on tlie sleep,.’n reckon 
on a knot or maybe a knot and a half. So 
then I’d tot it up for the day ’n write it down 
up there.” 

Keith was deeply interested. “How did 
it come out?” he asked. “I mean, how did 
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it compare with the real distance when you the floor, and Jack Donelly got down on his 
got here?” hands and knees and gazed at it, entranced. 

‘‘I never got it added up,” Mr. Donelly “Smallest in the world,” he breathed. He 
admitted. “Sometimes I’d try adding ail looked up. “That’s right?” 
those figures up, but it always came out “1 think so.” 

something dillerent to last time.” He A disturbing thought crossed the captain's 

reached for his atlas and scrutinised the mind. “How long does it go on one fill of 
.dirty page of the Pacific Ocean. “It says gas?” 

here two thousand and ninety-eight,” he re- “len or twelve minutes.” He added, 
marked. “A guy came on board one time, “I’ve got a bottle with me.” 
said he was from a newspaper. Ho added “A bottle of gas?” 
it up and wrote it underneath.’ Keith nodded. 

Beneath the horizontal line, written “We could run it every day?” 

neatly in another hand, was the figure 2237. “1 think so.” He let it run until the 

“Ihat makes it about a hundred and fifty miniature tank was dry and it stopped, and 
miles too much,” said Keith in wonder.. then put it in its box on the fiddled top of 
“Less than that—about seven per cent.” the cupboard. “We’ll keep it there.” 

“You don’t go straight all the time,” said He washed the dishes, a proceeding 
Mr. Donelly. “You get way ofl course ’n which his captain obviously considered to be 
tlien that makes it more.” quite unnecessary. The cabin was dimly lit 

Keith nodded. “I think it’s very good by a kerosene lamp in gimbals, too dark 
indeed,” he said. He sat in wonder lor a for reading if there had been anything to 
moment. If you took oil a bit, say four per read. They sat on deck for a while, smok- 
cent, for course deviations, then Jack Don- ing and listening to the radio music from 
elly’s estimate of tlie distance made good the yachts in the row, brought to them by the 
was only three per cent in error, and that cool, scented breeze. “Get the hose along 
error was on the safe side. “How do you first thing, ’n fill the barrels,” said Jack 
know how fast the ship is going through the Donelly. “Then we’re all set to go.” 
water?” he asked. Keith thought about ship’s papers and 

“My Dad tauglit me. He used to know.” the strange thing called a bill of health, and 
“Do you look at the waves she leaves decided that they were matters which con- 
behind, or something?” corned the captain of the ship, and not 

“1 dunno. Just how she goes.” himself. He asked, “How much paraflin 

He could not explain himself, and Keith have we got — I mean, kero?” 
did not pursue the subject. Jack’s dead “Kero? There’s a jerrycan. I guess it’s 
reckoning was clearly most important to still about half full.” 

them; Jim Fairlie had warned him that at “I’ll get it filled up tomorrow.” Four 
that time of year the skies might well be gallons, he thought, should take them to 
overcast as they got further south, making Tahiti, since there was only one Primus 
the noon sight impossible. If he could only stove and the cabin lamp. “1 saw a store 
get an occasional sight as a check on their at the end.” 

progress they might well depend more on “1 wouldn’t buy nothing there. They’ll 
Jack’s estimates than on his sights. “We’ll skin you alive.” 

do this again,” he said. “Is there any other place 1 could buy 

Mr. Donelly ran a dirty finger down the kero?” 
woodwork. “Put another lot of figures right “I dunno.” 

alongside, there,” he .said. He was seized They retired to bed soon after. Keith 

with doubts. “Iliink you can add .them up found that Jack’s preparations for the night 
right, all those tiddy little numbers?” he consisted simply in taking off his pants and 
asked. lying down upon his dirty mattress with a 

“I can have a try.” soil^ blanket ready to pull over him if he 

“Huh.” There was a pause, and then the felt cold. Keith follov/cd his example, 
captain 'said, “You bring the little motor having made a pillow of some of the clothes 
along, what makes the electricity?” from his suitcase, and put out the lamp. He 

Keith nodded. “I’ve got it here.” He was tired, but for a time he was kept awake 
reached into his suitcase and pulled out the by the strangeness of his surroundings, Ae 
box, unwrapped the model, and set it going hardness of his bed. The wind blowing 
with a flick of his thumb. He placed it on steadily from the east kept the main halliards 
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tapping rhythmically against the mast, the 
water lapped against the ship's side by his 
ear with little liquid noises; from time to 
time as the ship moved in her moorings the 
rudder in its pintles made a clunking sound. 
He did not know what any of these noises 
were except the lapping water, but Jack 
Donelly was already asleep, so they were 
probably all right. 

This was Monday, Monday night. It was 
only on Thursday morning that he had left 
his home in Ealing, but how far away it 
seemed! Even Katie seemed distant and 
remote, and Janice, in whose interest he 
was here, hardly more than a little wistful 
dream. He tried to reckon sleepily how. 
many thousand miles he was away from 
his workshop in Somerset Road, and gave 
up the attempt. Eight or ten thousand miles, 
perhaps. But he still hud the case-hardened 
egg that he had made for Janice, the grey 
egg, safe in a little box within his suitcase. 

The warm wind blew softly through the 
cabin, scented with frangipani and salt 
water. Presently he slept. 


He woke in the dawn to the sound of 
Jack Donelly getting out on deck and the 
sound of a thin stream of water fulling by 
the ship’s side, and realised that he was out 
on deck without a stitch of clothes on. He 
got up, put on hir. trousers, and put his 
head out of the hatch. 

“Are you allowed to do that here?” he 
asked mildly. 

“Morning,” said his captain. “Isn’t 
nobody around. Cleaner ’n doing it in the 
bucket.” 

Since there was only one bucket on board 
to be used for washing and all other pur¬ 
poses, Keith could not but agree, “I think 
I’ll go ashore,” he said. 

“Up the end there, by the store. How 
you sleep?” 

“Fine.” 

Keith put his shoes on and took a little 
walk. Returning to the ship he asked, 
“What would you like for breakfast?” 

“Cornmeal fritters,” said Mr. Donelly 

“You’ll have to show me how to do that,” 
Keith said. 

He received his lesson over the Primus 
stove. Jack picking the maggots expertly 
out of the cornmeal and putting them in a 
ttji for future use as bait. He had a dirty 
to tat fat smelling strongly of fish, carefully 

*‘I ^ and poured back after the fry. 
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Keith added some bacon rashers and a loaf 
of bread that he had bought at the store. 
To his surprise the cornmeal fritters were 
very good if you could forget about the 
maggots, and the coffee brewed by Jack 
was excellent but for the kerosene. All 
told, he didn’t do too badly, and sat for a 
while smoking before washing the two plates. 

He went off after breakfast with tlie 
jerrycan for kerosene while Jack looked for 
a hose along the quayside that he could 
borrow without permission. The can had 
only a little kero in the bottom, and though 
it seemed to Keith that there must be suffi¬ 
cient in the drinking water to get them to 
Tahiti it was as well to fill the can. He did 
so at the store and bought a few tinned 
delicacies that took his fancy, and walked 
back heavily laden to find Jack with a hose 
watering the ship. 

“I let the forward barrel overflow a little, 
get rid of some of the kero,” he said. “She 
might need pumping out now, if you’ve 
nothing else to do.” 

Keith bent to the bilge pump, a crude 
affair with a straight pull upon the plunger, 
awkward to the novice. It worked well, 
however, and a steady stream of dirty 
water flowed out on the deck and away by 
the scuppers, gradually becoming clearer. 
Jack finished filling the barrels below and 
put the running hose on the deck in the 
warm sun, turned it off upon the quay and 
returned it to wherever he had got it from 
while Keith continued his backbreaking 
work. Finally the pump sucked, and Keith 
rested his aching muscles, 

“Guess we’re all set to go,” said Jack. 
“You don’t know of anything we might 
want?” 

Keith shook his head. “1 can’t think of 
anything.” 

Jack went below and fetched up his atlas, 
which opened at the soiled page of the 
Pacific. “Captain Davies, he said to steer 
one five three,” he said, looking at the 
scrawled pencil figure on the smudged line. 
“He said that was the same as south 
twenty-seven east on the compass, but the 
real course was sump’n different.” He sat 
in puzzled silence, the thinking cap firmly 
on his head. “I guess we’ll go on board the 
threc-stick schooner,” he said at last. “She’s 
a wooden ship, same as Mary Belle.'' 

Keith asked, “Do you think it would be 
a good thing if T brought the charts along?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Donelly affably. “Can’t 
do no harm.” 
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They set off for the schooner. Jack 
Doneliy clad in pants alone and Keith in 
trousers, cricket shirt, and braces crowned 
by the somewhat crumpled Panama hat that 
he wore on holidays in Cornwall. He 
seemed pale and fat and undersized in 
comparison with the magnificent torso of 
the man beside him, and he was very con¬ 
scious of his physical deficiencies. What- 
' ever one might think of Jack Doneliy's 
mental ability, and Keith was now beginning 
to differ from Captain Davies, there was no 
denying that he was a fine figure of a 
man. 

They walked round the head of the yacht 
basin and down the long tier of vessels to 
the immaculate schooner yacht at the end. 
As they approached her Keith's heart sank. 
She exuded wealth at every glance, from the 
polished bronze cap on the end of her bow¬ 
sprit to the gilt emblem on the top of her 
ensign jackstalT at the stern. Her paint¬ 
work, her varnished brightwork, were spot¬ 
less and brilliant; her halliards were of 
stainless steel wire rope running to hydraulic 
winches at the foot of each mast, her sheets 
of gleaming white nylon. A wireless aerial 
ran from the truck of the mainmast to the 
mizzen and down to the wheelhouse and 
deck lounge at the stern, from which a tele¬ 
vision aerial and a direction-finding loop 
protruded. A deckhand in immaculate 
white overalls lounged by the varnished 
gangway leading to the deck. Keith would 
never have dreamed of setting foot on such 
a ship himself; he decided that negotiations 
here were his captain’s responsibility. 

No such qualms beset Jack Doneliy. He 
marched down the gangway to the deck, 
Keith following behind. The lounging sailor 
stood erect. “What can we do for you, 
brother?” he asked. 

Jack said, “See the captain.” 

“What do you want with him?” 

“None o’ your business. Just tell the 
captain I got sump’n to talk to him about.” 

“You got to say what you want. The 
captain’s busy.**’ 

Jack flared into a quick anger that Keith 
had not seen before. He advanced a 
threatening step towards the man. “You go 
tell him.” 

The deckhand stepped back hurriedly. 
“Okav. Superman, okay. But he won’t see 
you tHl he’s finished breakfast. Just wait 
up on the jetty.” 

“We’ll wait right here.” 

The man hesitated, and then went 
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towards the wheelhouse door. He almost 
collided with a woman who came flying out 
on deck. “Who’s that?” she asked him 
urgently. 

“Coupla guys want to see the captain, 
lady,” he replied. “They won’t say what 
they want.” 

She hesitated, and then brushed past him 
and walked quickly to Jack and Keith by 
the gangway. “You haven’t come from 
Manuel?” she asked. She had bright auburn 
hair, almost red in the Honolulu sunlight, 
that probably owed something to art. Keiih 
judged she might have been about thirty 
years of age. 

Jack looked at Keith blankly; the 
’situation was beyond him. Keith said, 
“We’ve come to see the captain.” 

“Oh.” She was plainly disappointed. “I 
was expecting . . . somebody else.” 

“We just want to see the captain.” 

She looked them up and down. “Want a 
job?” She said to Jack, “You’re a sailor 
by the look of you. He might have one for 
you. I don’t suppose he’d have one for 
your friend.” 

“We don’t want no job,” Jack Doneliy 
replied. “Just want to see the captain — 
ask him about the course down to the 
Islands.” 

She stood in silence, her lips drooping. 
Keith had a queer feeling that at any mo¬ 
ment she was likely to start crying. “You’re 
nothing to do with .Manuel?” she asked 
dully. 

Jack looked blank, and Keith shook his 
head. “We’ve never met him, 1 don’t think,” 
he told her. “Who is he?” 

“At the Royal Waikiki Hotel, with his 
orchestra,” she said. “Mwsfe unth Manuel, 
every TTiursday evening on C.B.S. You 
must have seen it. Everyone knows 
Manuel.” 

Jack Doneliy said, “We just want to see 
the captain.” 

She turned away from them and walked 
slowly to the deckhouse door, and vanished 
inside. They stood in the sun at the end 
of the gangway, waiting. Jack smiled 
thoughtfullv- “Like to see her with no 
clothes on,” he remarked. “She’d peel off 
nice.” 

Keith laughed. “You’re not likely to get 
the chance.” 

TTie deckhand reappeared. “Captain, he's 
at breakfast,” he told them. “He said to 
tell you to wait, or else come back again 
in half an hour,” 
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“Guess we’ll wait,” said Jack patiently. 


They waited for a quarter of an hour 
or twenty minutes. Then the captain came 
out of the deckhouse door and walked to> 
wards them, a tall, bronzed, efficient-look¬ 
ing man in naval whites and a white-topped 
naval cap. “You want to see me about some¬ 
thing?” he asked. “I’m Captain Petersen.” 

Jack said awkwardly, “I was wondering 
if we could check a course with you down 
to the Islands, I’m Jack Donelly, and this 
is Mr. Keats, sailing with me.” 

“Sure,” said the captain. “There was a 
piece about you in the paper. You came 
from San Francisco single-handed, didn’t 
you?” 

“Piece about me in the paper?” asked 
Jack vaguely. 

“In the Post-Journal, nearly a coluiiin 
about you and your ship. One day last 
week. Didn’t you see it?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“I’ll get the steward to look through the 
papers in the cookhouse. Maybe we’ve got 
it still. That’s your ship up at the end? The 
white sloop?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Where are you bound for now, 
Captain?” 

“Going south to this place Tahiti,” Jack 
Donelly said. “Mr. Kent’s got business to 
do there.” 

“Quite a way,” said the captain, “but 
you should find a fair reaching wind, this 
season of the year. It might fall light and 
variable when you get down about five 
north. Then after the Equator it might 
steady up again, still from the east. You 
haven’t got a motor?” 

Jack shook his head. 

“Oh well, T think you’ll be all right. You 
mav get a few days slamming about in the 
Doldrums. Come into the chart-house and 
we’ll have a look at the course.” 

TTiey went with him towatds the deck¬ 
house door. 

Keith asked, “Have you got a motor, 
sir?” 

“Oh, sure. We’ve got a big main diesel 
and a smaller one for starting and battery 
charging. nThe engine room is quite a show 
place in this ship.” 

“How many hands you carry?” asked 
Jack. 

“Nine deckhands,” said the captain, “two 
engineers, one cook, two stewards, boat- 
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swain, mate, and me. Seventeen all told.” 

They entered the wheelhouse and stood 
by the chart table. The captain pressed a 
bell-push and a buzzer sounded below; a 
steward appeared. “Sam,” said the captain, 
“chase around the ship and see if you can 
find a copy of the Post-Journal about the 
middle of last week, Wednesday or Thurs¬ 
day, with the column in it about Captain 
Donelly and the Mary Belle. If you find 
it, bring it here. And — hold it.” He 
turned to Jack and Keith. “Cup of cofTce? 
Right. Three cups, Sam.” 

They turned to a consideration of 
the course. Keith was surprised and 
pleased by the consideration that the 
American captain of this very fine yacht 
gave to Jack Donelly’s problems, A dumb 
fisherman from Oregon was clearly no 
novelty to him; moreover, he had probably 
been briefed by local gossip in the yacht 
harbour. He examined Jack’s smudged atlas 
page with interest and with care and turn¬ 
ed to Keith’s charts with tact, ran out the 
course for them, and curiously enough 
arrived at exactly the same magnetic course 
as Captain Davies had in the Cathay 
Princess. 

“Guess I needn't have troubled you,” said 
Jack at last. “1 thought maybe it would be 
something different, the tanker being an 
iron ship.” 

The captain shook his head. “Thai’s 
compass deviation. You don’t want to 
stow anything made of iron near your 
binnacle — an anchor, or anything like that. 
Take it up forward.” 

They went on to discuss the probable 
winds, two men of the same country talk¬ 
ing the language of sail. 

They went on talking for half an hour, 
sipping the cups of coffee, smoking as they 
stood over the charts. Keith showed his 
newspaper cutting about the loss of Shear¬ 
water and the death of Jo, and told this 
pleasant man the purpose of his journey. 
The red-headed woman came up from 
below dressed for the shore and passed 
them by^ walked with quick steps up the 
gangway, got into a car upon the quay, and 
drove off. 

“You won’t have any trouble,” Captain 
Petersen said at last. “A good, reaching 
wind most of the way, unless you’re very 
unlucky. You should make better than a 
hundred miles a day. average. Add a week 
in the Doldrums.* I’d sav you’ll be in 
Papeete in thirty days.” He paused, and 
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then said, “Wish I was coming with you.” 

Keith asked, “Have you been here long?” 

“Too long,!’ the captain said. “Nearly 
four weeks. We came here from L.A. 
bound for Tokyo and then Manila with the 
owner, his daughter, and some friends. 
Four months’ cruise, it was to be. But 
soon as we got here he was talking on the 
telephone to New York and then to Cincin¬ 
nati where the plant is, and he left and 
flew back east. He’ll be back again some 
time, but Lord knows when. In the mean¬ 
time there’s just the daughter living here on 
board, and she’s doing no good.” 

“That’s the lady who went on shore just 
now?” Keith asked. “She came and spoke 
to us while we were waiting.” 

The captain nodded. “Mrs. Efstathios,” 
he said. “At least — I always call her 
Mrs. Efstathios. I don’t think the decree’s 
gone through yet.” 

Jack said, “She was asking sump’n about 
a guy called Manuel. Seemed to think we 
ought to know about him.” 

The captain nodded. “Manuel de Silva,” 
he said reflectively. “Music ivith Manuel. 
He was born Mike Simmons, but that was 
in Puerto Rico so 1 suppose he felt he’d got 
a right to a Spanish name. Looks like he’s 
going to be Number Four if wc stop here 
much longer.” 

He stood in thought for a moment. 
“Gee,” he said, “I wish that T could jump 
this ship and come down to the Islands 
with you boys.” 

They thanked this competent man- and 
said good-bye, and went on shore, and 
started to walk back towards the Mary 
Belle. 

“Fine ship,” said Jack Donelly. 

“She was beautiful,” Keith said. “I’ve 
never been on board a ship like that before. 
Do you know her name?” 

“Flying Cloud. Registered in Seattle.” 
He walked a few steps in thought. “She 
costs somebody plenty.” 

They walked back to the Mary Belle 
and went on' board. In the cabin Jack 
tucked the school atlas away under the 
mattress of his bunk, and Keith wedged the 
roll of charts behind the locker- Jack looked 
around the cabin. “You think of. anything 
we need^ we haven’t got?” he asked 

Keith' thought, and shook his head. 
“We’ve got food, water, and kero,” he said. 
“I don’t know about the ship.” 

Jack grunted. “You ever been in a sail¬ 
ing craft like this before?” 


Keith shook his head. 

“Just keep out of my way, ’n don’t do 
nothing ’less I tell you.” 

He busied himself for the next half hour 
about the deck while Keith stood on the 
ladder in the hatch and watched. He set 
the jib in stops, made halliard and sheets 
ready, set up the main boom and removed 
the crutch, made fast the main sheet and 
removed all but two tie-ers from the sail. 
The wind was blowing from the east down 
the fairway of the yacht harbour towards 
the entrance. He took in the lecside bow 
and stem warps and led the doubled end 
of the bow warp from the weather bow pile 
to the stern. Then everything happened in 
a rush, so quickly that Keitli had difficulty 
in appreciating what was going on. Jack 
cast off the weather stern warp and then he 
was everyw’here at once, a big, nimble man 
stripped to the waist, hauling on ropes and 
casting them off. The Mary Belle moved 
forward smoothly from her berth into the 
fairway, turned as the jib broke out, and 
then she was sailing quietly down the 
middle of the rows of yachts towards the 
entrance, trailing a long rope in the water 
from her bow. Jack at the helm. “Just 
gather that rope ’n put it on the deck beside 
the mast,” he said. 

Keith did his best with this, and got it 
all on deck. They turned by the Flying 
Cloud and headed out to sea under jib 
alone, the wind a little aft of the beam. As 
they passed the schooner yacht Captain 
Petersen came out and waved to them from 
the deckhouse door. 

They carried on southwards down the 
channel till Jack judged that they were well 
outside the reef. Then he told Keith to get 
down below out of the way. He loosened 
the main sheet, cast off the tie-ers from the 
main, put the ship up to the wind, and ran 
forward to hoist both peak and main halli¬ 
ards. The big tanned sail slammed and 
hanged about as Keith crouched down 
below it in the hatch and Jack worked like 
a demon at the mast. Then suddenly it 
was over, and they were sailing quietly 
again, Jack at the helm, big sail billowing 
above them. They were sailing much faster 
now, a little heeled to starboard, making 
about five knots. 

Keith sat in the cabin hatch enjoying the 
smoothness of the motion in the lee of the 
land. As he looked around he saw a white 
launch come out of the harbour behind 
them. Presently he noticed it was closing 
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up upon them fast, making about twenty 
knots, a white plume under the raised bow 
that grew and spluttered as she slammed 
each wave. 

He said, “There’s a boat coming out 
behind us.” 

Jack turned and looked at it. “Always 
sump’n,” he grumbled. 

The launch ranged up alongside them and 
slowed to their speed. A uniformed man in 
the stern spoke through a megaphone. “Say, 
Captain,” he said, “you better heave to.” 

Grumbling beneath his breath Jack 
Donelly pulled the foresheet up to weather, 
slacked the main, and put the helm down; 
the Mary Belle came up into the wind and 
lay quietly with little forward way. The 
launch ranged up beside her on the lee 
quarter only a few feet away. The uniform¬ 
ed man appeared by the coxswain. “Where 
are you bound for?” he shouted. 

Jack Donelly answered, “Hilo.” 

“You’re not going any further?” 

“Just to Hilo.” 

“You’ve got to get clearance if you go 
outside the group.” 

“Don’t need no clearance for Hilo.” 

“No,” the officer admitted. “All you need 
is just pay fourteen dollars and fifty cents.” 

“What we got to pay that for?” 

“Harbour dues. Captain.” 

“Jeez. T wasn’t in the harbour more ’n 
a week.” 

“Nine days,” the officer said. “Your size 
makes one fifty each day, plus tax. Makes 
fourteen dollars fifty.” 

“I dunno as I’ve got it.” 

“Then you’ll come right back and tell the 
Judge about it. Come on. Captain — T got 
things to do.” 

Grumbling, Jack left the helm and went 
below and from some secret store unearthed 
the money. The officer reached out a little 
fishing net on a bamboo for it and passed 
back the receipt in the same way. The 
launch sheered off. pul on speed, turned 
around, and made off back towards the 
harbour. 

Keith asked timidly, “Where’s Hilo?” 

“On Hawaii. Thev make all kinds of 
trouble if you sav you’re going foreign.” 

He let draw the jib and the main, and 
got the vessel on her course again. “You 
sick yet?” he asked. 

“Not yet,” said Keith. 

“Come ’n take the helm a while and I’ll 
show you.” 

Keith came to the tiller, held by a turn 
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of light rope round it from a cleat upon the 
bulwark, the rope held in the hand. He sat 
down on the deck as he had seen Jack sit. 
“Keep looking at the card,” he said. He 
laid a dirty finger on the glass of the binn¬ 
acle. “That black line, that’s the lubber 
line ’n that goes with the ship. The card, 
with all them black marks on it, that moves 
against the lubber line the way you pull the 
tiller. You see the big thin diamond? 
Well, not that one but the one next to it; 
the tiddy little triangle. Not the big tri¬ 
angle, the tiddy little ’un. Keep her about 
there.” 

Keith put on his glasses to inspect the 
binnacle and picked out the tiny numerals, 
remembered from his navigational instruc¬ 
tion, and so identified the tiddy little tri¬ 
angle. He settled down to try to steer the 
ship, and became engrossed in it. Jack 
watched him for a time, and then went down 
and lit the Primus stove. He made a jug 
of colTee while Keith steered and the island 
of Oahu grew less distinct behind them, and 
presently passed up on deck a cup of coffee, 
a great hunk of corned beef out of a tin, 
and two inch-thick slices of bread. “You 
okay?” he asked. 

“Stj far,” said Keith. 

Jack Donelly grunted. “Guess I’ll have 
a bit of a lie down,” he said. 

Keith was alarmed. “What will 1 do if 
anything happens?” he asked. 

“Aw, nothing's going to happen.” said the 
captain. He sat by the galley at the foot of 
the ladder contentedly eating bread and 
beef. Then, without ever looking out on 
deck, he went forward and lay down upon 
the lee berth, which w'as Keith’s, and went 
to sleep. 


Keith sat at the helm, terrified. He had 
never sailed a ship of any sort before. Now 
he was in sole control of this rushing, 
heaving monster which towered above him 
in a mass of brown sails and rope whose 
very function was a my.stcry to him. He had 
mastered only one small element of the 
seaman’s craft, that of keeping the appro¬ 
priate compass mark upon the lubber line, 
and that only within the last half hour. He 
did not know what disaster would ensue if 
he should let it stray either way. The wind 
seemed to be increasing and the sea rising 
as they cleared the land, and the ship was 
heeling noticeably more. He was scared 
stiff. He sat there in his cricket shirt and 
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braces with Panama hat upon his head 
under the brilliant sun of the Hawaiian 
Islands, the bread and the corned beef un¬ 
tasted on the deck beside him, concentrating 
on doing the one thing that he had been 
taught, keeping the tiddy little triangle upon 
the lubber line. Presently his cup of eolfee, 
now quite cold, left him and slid down into 
the lee scuppers, still upright. 

An hour later he was still sitting in the 
same position, the ship still rushing along 
in much the same way under the steady 
beam trade wind. He was hungry and 
thirsty, and very sore from sitting motion¬ 
less on the hard deck. He was less frighten¬ 
ed now and his arms were getting tired. 
He began to experiment with the rope lan¬ 
yard which assisted him to hold the tiller. 

If he took another turn around the tiller it 
cased the grip of his hands. He still had to 
steer, but if he tied it, the ship would pro¬ 
bably go straight enough for ten or fifteen 
seconds while he retrieved the cup of coffee 
from the scuppers. He made a couple of 
trials, and then, greatly daring, lashed the 
helm and slithered down the deck upon his 
bottom to retrieve the cold cup. 

By the middle of the afternoon he was 
taking things more easily. He ate his lunch 
about three o’clock, and sat on at the helm 
growing steadily more sunburnt and tired. 
Below, he could see Jack sleeping peace¬ 
fully upon the lee berth. Tired as he was, 
he realised that this made sense since for 
the next month they would have to sail all 
night. He could not sail the ship at night; 
Jack would have to do that, or they must 
heave to as they had done when the har¬ 
bourmaster’s launch had overtaken them. 
He must stick it out and call Jack at sun¬ 
set, which seemed to come at about six 
o’clock. 

When the sun was about an hour above 
the horizon he couldn’t stand in any longer, 
and called Jack. The big man stood up in 
the cabin, yawned, and came on deck. 
“You done a good spell,” he said. “Every¬ 
thing okay?” 

“I think so,” said Keith. “1 haven’t 
touched anything.” 

Jack Donelly took the tiller. “I got her 
now. Get down and rustle up some chow. 
I’ll heave her to ’n pull a reef down case 
it gets up in the night.” 

Keith got up stiffly and went down below, 
regardless of what was going on on deck. 
He lit the stove to make some coffee and 
got out a tin of pork and beans to heat up 
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for their supper. He had got as far as get¬ 
ting out the bread when he suddenly felt 
dizzy and faint; the fumes of the stove were 
nauseating, the motion of the ship intoler¬ 
able. He struggled on for a little, unable 
to focus his eyes on anything. Then he was 
overcome and dashed up on deck to be sick 
over the lee rail. 

He moved back to the hatch when it was 
over. Jack was tying down the reef points 
at the boom, and pau.sed in his work. 
“Gets you, down below,” he said affably. 
“Stay out on deck a while. Til get the 
chow.” 

“1 can manage.” 

“You'll get sick again. Stay where you 
are.” 

Keith obeyed him and sat on the deck by 
the hutch, gradually recovering. Jack 
finished his chores on deck and went below. 
Presently he handed up a dirty plate with 
a great mess of steaming pork and beans 
on it, a huge hunk of bread, and a cup of 
coffee. “I don’t want anything,” said Keith 
faintly. 

“Go on n eat it.” 

“I'll be sick again.” 

“Sure you’ll be sick again. Go on 'n 
eat it.” 

Keith took the path of least resistance, 
and ate most of it, and felt the better for 
it for the moment. Jack took the dirty 
plates and cups, wiped them with a filthy 
rag, and put them back ready for use again. 
He took the bucket with the lanyard on the 
handle and sluiced it over the side, left a 
little sea water in it, and placed it on the 
deck below, beside the head of the lee 
berth. He lit the cabin lamp and turned it 
low, then came on deck and took the tiller, 
let draw the sheets, and got the vessel on 
her course, ft was now nearly dark. 

“Get on down ’n get .some sleep,” he 
said. “Don’t go standing up — lie down 
right away. You got nothing else to do till 
daylight.” 

“You can’t sail her all night.” 

“Aw, if I get sleepy I’ll heave to.” 

Keith took off his .shoes, went down 
below and stretched out on the berth. 
Somewhat to his own surprise he fell asleep 
at once. He slept for five or six hours, 
woke up feeling sick, and got out on deck 
to vomit over the rail. Jack was sitting 
smoking at the helm, and the ship going 
smoothly over the long ocean swell. “Just 
take her while I get some chow,” he said. 

Keith took the helm in the bright moon- 
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light and struggled to keep the vessel on her 
course in the faint light of the oil-lit bin¬ 
nacle, Presently Jack passed him up a mug 
of coffee and a great hunk of bread spread 
with jam, and sat below himself finishing 
up the tin of cold pork and beans. Then 
he came on deck again, ‘*Guess I’ll take 
her now.” 

So the night passed for Keith, in alternate 
vomiting and sleep. He took the helm again 
at dawn while Jack Donelly slept. In 
general he was well enough on deck while 
he concentrated on the sailing of the ship, 
and he was ill directly he went below. They 
sailed on all the day under a blue sky 
flecked with cloud. Once in the afternoon 
when Keith was lying dozing and exhausted 
on the lee bunk he opened his eyes to see 
Jack Donelly wedged upon the other bunk, 
and realised that there was no one at the 
helm. To his enquiry Jack said, “She goes 
by herself okay with the wind forward of 
the beam. Won’t be no harm if we get 
up a tiddy bit to weather.” He pointed at 
the bulkhead at his feet. “I reckon we made 
ninety-five miles yesterday, up till dawn 
today. See where I wrote it down?” 


Later that afternoon when Keith was at 
the helm and Jack below, beginning the pre¬ 
parations for supper, he happened to glance 
up through the hatch. Immediately he stop¬ 
ped what he was doing and came out on 
deck, and stood looking at the sky. Keith 
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asked him what he was looking at. 

“Frigate bird,” said Jack. “That’s the 
third I’ve seen.” 

Keith followed his arm pointing and saw 
the bird, very high, flying or gliding on a 
straight course. “That’s a gull, isn’t it?” 
he asked. 

“Frigate bird,” said Jack. “Much bigger 
’n a gull. See his forked tail. He’s going 
home some place.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“That sort don't spend nights at sea. 
They go way out, but they go back to land 
each night. He’ll be down by sunset.” He 
glanced at the sun. “Hour ’n a quarter, 
hour ’n a half. There's land that way, forty, 
fifty miles. That's the third 1 see, all going 
the same way." He laid a horny, dirty hand 
vertically across the binnacle, looking up at 
the flight of the bird and down at his hand. 
“Just a tiddy bit .south of east,” he said. 
“Get them charts of yours 'n see what land 
that is.” 

Keith went below and got the chart and 
brought it up on deck quickly before he 
was sick. He put the Pacific Islands Pilot 
down on it with the edge pointing a little 
to the south of magnetic east. 

“Must be Hawaii,” he said. “If we’re on 
course that should be about sixty miles 
away.” 

Jack thought about it, watching the bird 
now disappearing to the east. “I dunno as 
he’d fly so fa.st as that,” he said. “Reckon 
we’re up to windward just a tiddy bit.” 


Continued next month 
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The Serpent and the Rope. By Raja Rao. 
London: John Murray. 414 pp. 20s. 
(approx. Rs. 16/-). 

Mr, Raja Rao's first novel was published 
twenty-two years ago, and after that he 
wrote only a few short stories. These 
were collected under the title Cow o} the 
Barricades, and since then thirteen years 
have passed. He is evidently not a pro¬ 
ductive writer. It was said of him that he 
had given up literature for mysticism as, 
earlier, he had given up historical research 
for literature. The poet, the mystic and 
the lover of history are all strongly 
represented in The Serpent and the Rope, 
a fascinating but also an exasperating 
novel about an Indo-French marriage. 

To describe it in that way is to suggest 
a banal social realism to which Mr. Rao 
is triumphantly superior. The Rama and 
the Madeleine of his story are gifted and 
sensitive persons, thoroughly individualised, 
rooted in their separate traditions, and as 
responsive to abstract ideas as to the realities 
of everyday life and to the perennial sights, 
sounds and smells of the sensuous world. 
They are self-conscious, intellectual heirs 
of culture, as of a country estate, she of 
Europe only but reaching out to the Indian, 
he with the Indian in his blood but satur¬ 
ated with the European. An enormous 
erudition pervades the writing and spills 
over in a thousand quotations. Whether 
one relishes these or not is altogether a 
matter of taste. In their defence, it may 
be said that since the narrator is given a 
generous love of learning, it is only natural 
for him to express it by direct allusion. 
Besides, he is an Indian.. .. 

Mr. Rao is a master of two cultures, 
the European and the Indian, but he is also 
to some extent their victim. He gives his 
thinking and feeling once tdo often a local 


habitation and a name of controversial if 
not dubious authenticity. “Everywhere in 
the south (of France) you meet with this 
civilised attention, which shows how man 
has been informed of the sainthood of 
natural living. Those who live truly are 
the pure of heart.” Great sentiments, but 
not left to stand alone in their greatness, 
l^inked to a specific geographic area, they 
crumble in the face of one’s apprehensions 
about reality. And the occasion? A cab- 
driver’s courtesy. It needs a saint to see 
so much saintliness in that. 

Every gesture, good or evil, is generalised 
and therefore, often falsified. Mr. Rao’s 
opinions of Paris, London, Banaras or 
Bombay, of rivers and landscapes, of 
Buddhism, Christianity and Communism, 
and of a myriad other subjects, arc eccen¬ 
tric and unsubstantiated. He seems to 
abandon all objective standards and to 
flow along the self-indulgent stream of his 
mellifluous sensibility. This creates an 
imbalance in the writing which is the 
source of our exasperation. When he says 
that “it is the Papacy and not the British 
House of Commons that has saved Europe 
from destruction”, or that “India is free 
today not because of Jeremy Bentham but 
because of Napoleon”, we sense the loose 
element in his scholarship gaining the 
upper hand. There are also the scores of 
abstruse discussions which clutter up the nar¬ 
rative. Rama explains India to Madeleine, 
his wife, who has become a Buddhist 
for his sake, in these terms. India is 
“contiguous with time and space, but is 
anywhere,, everywhere. . . . History, if any¬ 
thing, is &e acceptance of human sincerity. 
But • Truth transcends sincerity—^-beyond 
both. And that again is India.” 

Poor Madeleine! 

The Serpent and the Rope is obviously 
autobiographical, which is both its strength 
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and its weakness. Strength because of the 
author's intimate knowl^ge of his mat¬ 
erial, weakness because the personal in the 
story is often given no objective justifi¬ 
cation. Despite the many characters he has 
created, the author keeps the focus strongly 
on himself (i.e. on his protagonist) and this 
image is not altogether attractive. One 
.feels it was meant to be, and so the effect 
is somewhat embarrassing. There is, for 
instance, Rama’s illness, which is offered 
as a highly romantic phenomenon, and 
makes the women fuss around him. It is 
widely believed that certain diseases make 
people “interesting” but a serious novel¬ 
ist ought to find more mature ways of 
making his “hero” heroic. Raja Rao loves 
coffee but what artistic significance can 
there be in making Rama drink it so often, 
as though it were the nectar of the gods? 

Rama is really a little snobbish and 
more than a little intolerant. At one point 
he says casually of an Indian city that it 
“simply had no meaning for a Brahmin 
like me .. . spoke a language so alien ... 
had a structure so improper, made a 
demand so vehement and secondary . . . 
(that) it had no right to exist . . . (its) 
vulgarity had no naturalness about it, save it 
were in the Hindu area ...” (Italics ours). 
What has he said here which is specific in 
its criticism, besides loftily airing his 
prejudices? A humble, humane, concretely 
imaginative observation would have spotted 
the detail needed to support such views. 
Note, incidentally, the intolerance of the 
italicised phrases. Even vulgarity has a 
“naturalness” to it only when it is Hindu 
and the dirt of Banaras is superior to the 
dirt of Bombay because it is “holy”. There 


The Liberal Hour. By John Kenneth 
Galbraith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 
197 pp. $3.50 (approx. Rs. 16.50). 

After the sustained and massive on¬ 
slaught of The Affluent Society, Professor 
Galbraith relaxes in a mood of critical 
serenity provided by “the liberal hour”. 
He explains the title as Adlai Stevenson’s 
reference to the pause just before pres¬ 
idential elections when, apparently, “even 
the most obsolete men become reconciled, 
if briefly and expediently, to the machine 
age”. Taking a round dozen of con¬ 
temporary questions, sta^ng with the 
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is also too much in the writing which has to 
be taken cm faith and as it is largely abstract 
and abstruse, the faith gets mcH« than un¬ 
comfortably strained. 

A notable feature of the novel is the 
excellent portrayals of its women charac¬ 
ters. Indian novelists are said to be raffier 
weak in their description of women. 
Mr. Rao’s Madeleine is utterly human 
despite her unusual learning and Savithri 
is a delightfully real portrait of a genuine 
type in modern India. Even the plump 
Laxmi of whom we are given just a 
glimpse, emerges successfully from a minor 
episode with all the pathos oi her com- 
monjfface domesticity. Despite occasions' 
excesses on this subject, which parallel 
those in other departments, Mr. Rao pro¬ 
vides many a splendid touch of poetic truth 
in his description of women’s ways. “She 
sat at the table while I brought the coffee, 
when 1 returned I found Madeleine fixing 
up Savithri’s hair. Women have intinmcy 
with each other in the things of the body— 
in face-powder, shoes, disease and under¬ 
clothes—^that men could never have with 
one another. That is why women have 
to speak of frocks and mils, ci jewels, 
medicines and gynaeccrfogists, as though it 
were their algebra of living, and men have 
no more to do with them than the hog 
with the lotus.” 

With all its faults, and they are many. 
The Serpent and the Rope is a novel of 
high distinction. It is as far above ffie 
majority of Indian novels written in English 
as, say. Dr. Zhivago (which also has in¬ 
numerable faults) is over the conventional 
literary products of toe professionals-in-a- 
huny all over the world. 


strategy of peaceful competition, he probes 
popular conceptions with wit and shrewd¬ 
ness, leaving most of them in a pathet¬ 
ically limp condition. His startling thesis 
that “our greatest danger ... is from our 
terrible solemnity” is supported by his 
example of what we are sure he won’t 
mind us describing as light-hearted venom¬ 
ousness. Behind the amused tolerance of 
his seemingly beneficent smile is an un¬ 
compromising intellect. 

Professor Galbraith uses the whip-lash 
and toe rapier with deadly effect, assuring 
us that it is all part of a gentle debate with 
strictly Parliamentary terminology. “'Die 
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unopeoable package, the goal of the con¬ 
tainer industry, is just around the comer. 
Thereafter, the package cannot be further 
ioifuroved.” Hiis is an aside on the 
eccentric dynamism of the American econ¬ 
omy as it appears in the competition 
which is imposed on it by public opinion 
with the economy of the Soviet Union. 
Prcrfessor Galbraith analyses the dangers 
of an American productivity race w^h the 
Russians in which the rate of growth and 
the ^oss national product are accepted as 
criteria. Even industrial expansion for the 
sake of military power has passed it.s point 
of diminishing returns for America, and 
will soon do so for Russia. As for in¬ 
creased production for export (in support 
of foreign policy) it is not necessarily a 
good slogan since actual shortages have 
limited this purpose less than reluctance 
to emi^oy production in that way. The 
real competition, then, between the two 
systems is in quality: “The Society with 
the most points of vitality and strength 
and the fewest of weakness will command 
the most respect and support.” 

In a free-enterprise society, particularly 
the American, Professor Galbraith ident¬ 
ifies the points of weakness as (1) “the 
unhinged and disorderly quality of our 
uiban society, and the cons^uent squalor, 
delinquency and crises,” (2) “unemploy¬ 
ment”, (3) • “the alleged dependence on 
arms manufacture.” (This is exposed as a 
fallacy.) It is not enough to work for the 
elimination of these weaknesses; a positive 
programme is also necessary. “There is 
merit in the redeemed sinner. But the 


Nwicle and Other Stories. By John Wain. 
Lx>ndon : Macmillan and Co. Ltd. 246 pp. 
16 sh. (approx. Rs. 12/-). 

Of the ten stories in John Wain’s first 
collection, four have appeared in popular 
periodicals— Httrper’s Bazaar, Every- 
woman, Ulliput and Suspense, and one in 
the London Magazine. These are conven¬ 
tional in theme and treatment, though by 
no means ordinary. Of the others, the 
title story is by far the longest and the most 
ambitious. It is also essentially a failure. 
The protracted monologue entitled An 
Address to the Literary, Philosophical and 
Debating Society is an allegorical fantasy, 
like some of Kafka's fables, except that it 
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heavenly officers who pass on his redemp¬ 
tion are men of affirmative virtue.” The 
few pages in which he maps out the areas 
for the exercise of that virtue speak more 
than volumes of routine political comm¬ 
entary on the prospects doxiocracy. 
Professor Galbraith has a gift for making 
short but loaded announcements. 

Once we have developed a taste for 
Professor Galbraith’s original insights we 
shall come without surprise to his observ¬ 
ations on the decline of the machine and 
on the relation of economics to art. When 
he says that “Investment in physical capital 
is still a prime measure of progress, but it 
is an obsolescent one”, he brings to focus 
a brilliant point of view on the standards 
and ideals of contemporary free econmnies. 
In discussing economics and art he is able 
to arrive at the conclusion that “It is not 
the artist who has suffered from the alien¬ 
ation of art from economics but the re¬ 
verse”. The essay on inflation examines 
the usual remedies prescribed for it, in¬ 
cluding “Do nothing”. “Is Ford a Fraud?” 
is a masterpiece of demolition, while the 
chaffer on the nature of social nostalgia 
comes nearest to being relevant to the pres¬ 
ent Indian scene. If we mentioned the last 
few sections, on the pleasures and uses of 
bankruptcy, on working an abandoned farm, 
and the response to British royalty in 
Canada, it is only because they are so highly 
entertaining without loss of clarity and seri¬ 
ousness. The libera] hour does not last 
very long but Professor Galbraith has made 
his contribution to the perpetuation of its 
civilised and intelligent awareness. 


seems clever rather than profound. Master 
Richard, the highly original confession of 
a child prodigy, is the only story of the lot 
which is positively boring, while Rafferty 
and The Two Worlds of Ernst are, again, 
conventional. However, they are well 
above the standard of magazine stories in 
their seriousness and imfriicit recognition of 
value conflicts. 

From this description, it will be seen that 
there is a careful variety in Mr. Wain’s 
techniques, a shrewd avoidance of repet¬ 
ition and an apparently determined 
branching out into new forms and unusual 
themes. By the normal standards of lit¬ 
erary judgment, it must be supposed 
that this variety and experiment add to the 
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merit of Mr. Wain’s work. In reality, they it did seem rather sad. 1 drank my beet 
somewhat detract from it. Ibe reason is that a trifle gloomily.” 

we are not convinced. It is Mr. Wain’s This quotation, incidentally, also indicates 
conventional story which gives the impres- the quality of Mr. Wain’s prose. There is less 
sion of effortless mastery. The Quickest variety in that. It is an honest, workaday. 
Way Out of Manchester, for example, functional style which makes up in percep- 
which appeared in LilUput, is a perfect tiveness what it lacks in resonance and rich- 
cameo of human misunderstanding with the ness. The hard, spare, racy dialogue con- 
• shabby suburban setting and its anaemic veys the contemporary English ethos with 
social life faultlessly evcdced. In The Two quiet distinction. An underlying vein of 
Worlds of Ernst, the magnificent contrast humour erupts occasionally into social 
between a natural eccentric and the com- satire but on the whole there is not very 
placent conformist social type he marries and much by way of a denunciation or even 
accepts is heightened by Mr. Wain’s un- a critique, which one would expect from 
sentimental detachment. the— no, that stupid jArase Angry Young 

He makes it more than clear where Man is misleading in discussing Mr. Wain, 
his sympathies lie but drives home the He is Sensible rather than Angry and surely 
point by the Englishman’s familiar device that is an advantage. 

of understatement. “From my point of Mr. Wain is less sure in his basic concep- 
view, and probably from Ernst’s, his old tions than in the structures he builds on 
casual life had been on a higher level, them. Nuncle seems to me all wrong 
humanly speaking; he had made use of from that point of view, but the narrative 
far more skills, more knowledge, more flow is amusing enough and sparks off quite 
lore. Now. he was just a ganger. But a few startling insights. 'Fhe best features, 
as she saw it, the new job was an then, of Mr. Wain’s collection, are simply 
advance. It meant that Ernst worked the orthodox ingredients of good fiction: 
for a Company, that his name was enter- characters hit off with touches of sheer 
ed in ledgers, that he had a pay packet, knowingness, and imaginatively-invented 
that he did regular hours. . . . Ah weli, 1 situations that grip because of their close- 
thought. It didn’t really make much ness to reality. It is obvious, of course, 
difference to me; I was more preoccupied that he aspires to something more ambitious 
with my own fate than with Ernst’s. But and hazardous. 


The Wonderful World of J. Wesley Smith, make something of myself.” The self- 
By Burr Shafer. New York: The Vanguard promoters, whose name is legion, are put 
Press. 126 pp. $3.95 (approx. Rs. 18.75). in their proper place. “It’ll never work,” 

the wise guy always says. How many 
History has its uses and one of them is shook their heads dolefully on being shown 
to serve as a source of humour. The the first typewriter? “People will go blind 
American cartoonist Burr Shafer certainly looking for the right key,” says the pomp- 
finds it there in abundant measure. His ous sceptic in Mr. Shafer’s cartoon, 
main technique is to project into the past The first bridge-builder, the first sugges- 
the common judgments of all times includ- tion to abolish cannibalism, Galileo study¬ 
ing our own on all uncommon endeavours, ing the heavens, the inventor of the Morse 
Hindsight coipes easy, foresight is rare, code, the author of The Wealth of Natiofis 
The cliches which are widely regarded as or of IVar flwcf Peace were all probably faced 
the shrewdest worldly wisdom are deflated with the same conventional objections. It's 
in these cartoons to show how these cliches fantastic to imagine that one can cross 
fare in certain well-known historical sit- rivers “without getting your feet wet”. If 
uations. people eat each other, “they'll eat each 

Kant never left his native village till his other, that’s all” and legislation against it 

great philosophic work had been done and is useless Why study moon craters “when 

his fame established. A hypothetic neigh- right here at home most people don’t have 
hour is made to tick him off. “You can satisfactory bathrooms yet?” Mr. Morse 
stick here in this dinky village if you want really is mad to give up his art career “to 
to, Herr Kant, but 1 intend to travel and play about with dots and dashes”. Mr. 
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A wonderful future wrapped in jute! 


PREMCHANO’s business is boi>ining, 
and ho couldn’t be happier! As he 
scoops out the golden grain from its 
jute bag.^littte does he realise the 
tremendous importance of jute...the 
simple fibre that wraps up a wonder¬ 
ful future for his country’s economy. 
A major item of export. Jute is today 
earning India precious crores in 
foreign exchange. 

Alive lo the nation’s growing nimds. 
tha Mafatlal (jroup stridna forwaj^ hand 
in hand with the country’s economic 
and industrial progrosa. Today, the Oroup 
produnes a wide range of products 
—textitn, JVTK. tugar, djftt emd ehemieaU 
—for all types of people throughout 
the land. 
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Adam Smith’s prospective {mblisher, like 
most publishers, has a suggestion to make: 
could he put in “a few amusing anecdotes 
here and there?” As for Tolstoy’s War 
and Peace, sorry, no more war books for 
us! 

That’s Mr. Shafer’s main line of goods, 


but he has great variety too. His humour 
is icily astringent and a lot of it is in the 
crisp mock-heroic style of drawing. We like 
to imagine someone saying to him: 
“People don’t understand cartoons on hist¬ 
orical themes, Mr. Shafer. Why don’t you 
take up our own life and times?” 



"You heard me! New, lake me to your maharajah!” 



“Oh, that's Just our walcr-boy, Gunga Din—you wouldn’t find 
him interesting, Mr. Kipling.” 
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travels in a palanquin 

Dreaming of distant lands where Bedouin 
bands rove free, of leaf-laced forests 
where tigers prowl, of peacock boats’and 
rolling seas dreaming inside an old 
palanquin which became lor the boy 
Rabindranath a magic carpet taking him 
to far-away places of enchantment. 
When wanderlust was w.thin him. 
Rabindranath would creep into the 
palanquin which belonged to his grand¬ 
mother’s days, pull down the curtains, 
close his eyes and away he would go. In 
later life the Poet wandered all over the 
W'orld finding excitement, adventure and 
beauty in tlie ‘festival of world life’ 
around him—the ‘truth’ of a childhood 
dream created within a palanquin. 
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Indian llioaght Hurongli The Ages. By 
B. G. Gokh^e. 236 pp. Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House. Rs. 10/-. 

The sub-title of Professor Gokhale’s book 
is, “A study of some dominant concepts*’ 
He says.that it is neither on Indian history 
nor oh philosophy, but he might have 
claimed with equal truth that it is on both. 
Nine basic ideas of Indian civilisation are 
defined, their development traced in out¬ 
line, and interpretations offered of their 
changing practical value in relation to the 
lives of the people. The ideas are: Dharma 
(Duty), Artna (Pn>sperity), Kama (Plea¬ 
sure), Karma (Destiny), Samsara (Theory 
of Reality), Raja Kalasya Karanam 
(Authority and Freedom), Akimsa (Non¬ 
violence) and Uttampurusha (The Ideal 
Man). There is a preliminary essay on 
the Indian view of history. 

Prof. Gokhale asks many searching 
questions about the assumptions made 
concerning these concepts when Indian 
culture is discussed. In sujggesting answers 
to these he is not afraid to challenge 
the views of the greatest authorities 
on the subject, and so his writing 
has a distinct flavour of independence 
and originality. For instance he maintains 
convincingly that to accept “spirituality as 
the sole characteristic of the Indian intellec¬ 
tual tradition is to ignore the persistence of 
another and parallel tradition which 
emphasised the pursuit of prosperity as a 
worthy ideal for a great civilisation”. The 
evidence for this is presented in the essay 
on Artha, ranging all the way from the Rig 
Veda, the Mahabharata and the Pancha- 
tantra to contemporaiy research on par¬ 
ticular periods of Indian history. 

The Mahabharata describes poverty as 
“a state of sinfulness”. Panchatantra con¬ 
demns it as being “worse than death”. If 
the masses of the Indian people have 
always been poor, the reasons for it are 
many, but one of the most significant is the 
development “ of a “philosophy of dis¬ 
incentives” which appeared “in the guise 
of spiritual values”. Another is the “low 
social status associated with the most 
directly productive function”. A third is 
that the upper classes, in the words of 
W. H. Moreland “did practically nothing 
towards promoting the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country”. (From Akbar to 
Aurangzeb.) Prof. Gokhale describes the 
historical conditions which led to the 
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decline of the Artha ideal, and shows how 
it has been revived in our times. 

This revival has taken characteristically 
Indian forms and Prof. Gokhale might 
perhaps have been more critical of their 
contr^ictions. He finds in the economic 
ideas of Mahatma Gandhi “a new syn¬ 
thesis of the twin concepts of dharma and 
artha” The doctrine of trusteeship, of 
the reduction of human wants, of the mini¬ 
mum use of technology and of decentralised 
industry are mentioned as though Artha 
in our times can ever be attained by these 
means. The arguments dealing with social¬ 
ism and Indian planning are too sketchy 
to be meaninglhil. Prof. (3okha]e believes 
that the recognition of spiritual values is 
“an important Indian contribution to .cur¬ 
rent economic thinking”, but he does not say 
what these values are and how Indians 
practise them. When he says that the pur¬ 
suit of prosperity “will not lead to the dis¬ 
integration of spiritual thinking and values 
as the "holy man’ is still an important figure 
for the masses”, he appears to simplify 
the issue to the point of complacency. The 
important question surely ir in what par¬ 
ticular way the “holy man” is holy and what 
his holiness means to the people in rela¬ 
tion to the social quest for material welfare. 
There is a great danger that respect for 
“holiness”, separated from other values and 
practices, will degenerate to lip-service. 

The essay on Kama will come as a 
revelation to those who tend to associate 
the Indian way of life with asceticism, 
renunciation and other-worldliness. Prof. 
Gokhale points out that in India, even at 
the worst of times, “the philosophy of 
pleasure was never completely submerged” 
and within it “the appeal of female beauty 
and its mystery occupies a prominent 
place”. The Kamasuira “epitomised the 
popular tradition of the conscious and 
deliberate delight in pleasures of the 
senses”. In fact, in India the philosophy 
of pleasure went far beyond any simple 
hedonism as understood in the West and 
for example, in Japan, developing into 
“part of a composite and compulsive spir¬ 
itual process”. Hence the phenomenon of 
erotic sculpture in places of divine worship, 
for which there is no parallel outside India. 

Among the intellectual tasks of modern 
India, the purposive exploration of the past 
is not the least important. Prof. Gokhale’s 
book, it is hoped, will stimulate other 
efforts in the same direction. 
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Just right... 

Those trousers with the * Italian cut’— 
just the thing for him until they were 
laundered...For a while he thought he was 
putting on weight—but no, the trousers 
that looked so smart in the display 
window had shrunk! If only he had looked 
for the label ‘Sanforized’... 

Make certain you get the full measure of 
value of the material you buy — 

Look for 


fANFORISD' 


on the label 

and your clothes will never shrink out of fit! 

Issueil by C'luett, Peabody & Co. Inc.. (Incorporated in 
the U.S.A. with limited liability) proprietors of the 
Registered I radc Mark 'Sanforircd'. The use of the tirade 
mark ‘Sanrorired' is permitted only on fabrics that 
meet this Company’s rigid anti-shrinkage requirements. 


For information: 'Sanforized' Service. 95 Marine Drive, Bombay 2 
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keep cool... 
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keep 

En^y the flavour of juicy, sun-kissed oranges 
in delicious refreshing REX orange squash Pour 
some into a tall tumbler, add crushed ice 
and fill to the brim with water or sparkling sottijlp 
A real thirst quencher 

< 

A ‘must’ for parties, picnics and thirsty work, REX, 
comes m a wonderful range-'-Orangc $qua^ OrangCr 
Crush, Lemon Squash, Lime Jiutce Cordwi, LenKtif' 
Barley, Mango Squash, Cola Concentrate, Rdee ’ 
Syrup, Rgs^rry Syrup. I^mtapple Syrup amt * 
Strawbeiry SynqL v ♦’ 
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S e hr u: the years of power 

by the struggle in Indonesia between the 
nationalist movement there and the Dutch 
empire. The original All-Asian Conference 
(Delhi, March* 1947) came before India 
was independent; it was convened by the 
Indian Council of World Affairs and opened 
bp Nehru, then head of the interim goveri>- 
ment. It dealt with general principles with¬ 
out much issue in practice, but it was a 
beginning. As Nehru said, it might divide 
the past of Asia from the future. 

The second Asian conference was sum¬ 
moned specifically to consider the Indonesian 
situation (January, 1949), and constituted 
a formidable warning of Asia’s kinship on 
at least the question of imperialism. That 
conference produced some interesting illus¬ 
trations of the vagueness of political geo¬ 
graphy. Turkey, for example, did not 
accept membership (it sent an observer) on 
the ground that it was European rather than 
Asian. Australia sent a representative but 
New Zealand an observer. Egypt, which by 
the textbooks is in Africa, was an active 
participant. Even then it was to be seen 
that the representation of China would soon 
come into question; before the year was 
out India had broken with Chiang Kai-shek 
and recognised the new Communist regime 
in Peking. 

This recognition had been decided upon 
in consultation with other nations of the 
British Commonwealth, and England was 
as prompt as India (or Canada or the 
others) in the matter. It was India, how¬ 
ever, which found most cordiality among 
the Chinese Communists, not perhaps at the 
very first, but within a relatively short period 
of time. I know little of them, but it seems 
that the Chinese Communists, too, are very 
conscious of Asia as a separate force in the 
world, and for this reason were prepared to 
greet the Asian brother. Such concepts are 
neither Chinese nor Communist, really—to 
the history of China all foreigners arc equally 
barbarians, and to the Communists all races 
and peoples are theoretically tlie same. Yet 
this pan-Asian sentiment, which it would be 
excessive to call solidarity, seems to exist 
among Chinese Communists. Whether it is 
a motive' or a pretext, and whether, indeed, 
it is only a temporary tactical device, events 
will show. • At the present moment and for 
at least five years past it has played a part 
in the relations of China with India and, 
subsequently, with all the other non-Com- 
niunist or anti-Communist countries of 
Asia. 
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In June, 1954, Chou En-lai visited Nehru 
in Delhi, and in October, 1954, Nehru re¬ 
turned the visit in Peking. These events 
were accompanied by great demonstrations 
and a number of statements showing at least 
a desire on the part of the two governments, 
in spite of their widely differing systems, to 
find some common ground. 

And during the 1950’s it can hardly be 
denied that India's firmly friendly attitude 
toward Communist China has brought some 
results on the international scale. The 
Korean war (June, 1950, to July, 1953) 
tested the relationship, which was new and 
precarious, in a variety of ways. India voted 
tor the American resolution in the United 
Nations at the outset of that war, since 
North Korea had quite obviously invaded 
South Korea. The Indian contribution to 
the campaign was not in troops, for there 
were none to spare, but in the form of a 
hospital unit. 

Later on, after General MacArthur's vic¬ 
tories had pushed the North Koreans back 
into their own zone, Nehru, acting on 
advice from his ambassador in Peking (Mr. 
Panikkar), tried to bring about a cessation 
of hostilities at the original dividing line, the 
38th Parallel, and failed. He then warned 
the American government that an advance 
toward the Yalu River would be, in Chinese 
Communist eyes, an aggression, and would 
bring Chinese intervention in the war in 
some form. He was disregarded, with the 
results which everybody knows. The war 
continued its damaging course until, in the 
end, both sides agi-eed to an armistice along 
the lines Nehru had originally proposed. A 
detachment of five thousand Indian troops 
was sent to Korea, under General Tliimayya, 
to supervise the execution of the armistice 
terms. 

Again, in the negotiations which brought 
about an armistice between north and south 
in Indo-China (1954), India’s influence was 
felt even though Nehru had not been off¬ 
icially invited to the conference. And in the 
crisis over Quemoy, Matsu and Formosa in 
March and April, 1955, Nehru’s correspon¬ 
dence both with Eisenhower and with Chou 
En-lai, which will someday be published, 
played a significant part in averting serious 
dangers. 

All these results, and some others less 
spectacular, were made possible by Nehru’s 
determination to keep on friendly terms 
with all the powers at the same time. As he 
repeatedly explained, he was not concerned 
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with the internal affairs of any state, but 
only with its existence, its entity; in the past 
year he has even entered into diplomatic 
relations with Franco’s Spain, which, for an 
old anti-Fascist, was a resolute application 
of the ruling principle. He has steadily 
advocated the adr^sion of Communist 
China to the United Nations for the same 
reason, and holds that the absence of the 
Peking regime makes a good deal of U.N. 
activity illusory. In talk with me he points 
out, in some amusement, that state visitors 
to Delhi during the 1950’s have included 
“kings and potentates. Communists and 
labour tinion people and dictators and 
feudal lords”, people of every politic^, 
social and economic description. 


China is, of course, a very special case 
indeed, and it has not always been easy to 
keep the even keel. The two Asian giants 
only really touch at one point, which is in 
the high Himalayan regions and especially 
in Tibet. The Government of India in the 
old days (British) always urged its claim to 
a special status in Tibet, if only on the 
ground that the high mountain country de¬ 
pended on India for most of its commun¬ 
ication. At the same time nobody even con¬ 
tested the fact that the Peking government 
had a feudal suzerainty over the monkish 
kingdom. This remains more or less the 
same in theory today. In fact, however, 
the Chinese Communist regime invaded 
Tibet in 1950 and has established a 
military and political control there which 
far surpasses any known to earlier history. 
Indian protested in 1950 and has kept an 
anxious eye on the mountains ever since. 
There are other important Buddhist lands 
up there which arc dependent on India 
(either as an influence, as in Nepal, or a 
protecting power, as in Sikkim and Bhutan). 
Not one of them feels quite safe now that 
the Chinese Reds have openly annexed 
Tibet. The approach of the Chinese Com¬ 
munist power to the borders of India must 
arouse much disquiet, but so far there has 
been nothing to justify alarm. By a treaty 
agreement Red China permits India to trade 
widi Tibet now, and this seems to be the 
only special right India has ever been able, 
Ustorically speaking, to claim. 

And yet nobody could deny that the 
situation in Tibet and in the entire 
Himalayan region causes deep anxiety and 
foreboding in India. Indians are accus- 
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tomed to showing their feelings; they are a 
people given to demonstrations; it is not 
easy for them to keep 4uiet while the 
Pelang regime moves its entire govern¬ 
mental apparatus and a huge army into the 
plateau of Tibet. Nehru’s principle from 
1950 to 1959 has been non-interference in 
the affairs of another state, but we need no 
special intuition to discern that this costs • 
him a great effort. Tibet may or may not 
be the “roof of the world”, but it is cer¬ 
tainly the roof of India. Aircraft from' the 
Tibetan plateau could dominate the whole 
of India, and the kindred states of Sikkim, 
Bhutan and Nepal, so near Tibet and so 
tied to it by religious custom, are gateways 
to the plains. These arc things which every 
Indian knows and feels. 

The Prime Minister’s efforts to dampen 
such feelings arouse sharp criticism in 
India, even among his own followers. The 
crucial events of late March and Easter 
week, 1959, are too recent to evaluate, but 
the deposition of the Dalai Lama and the 
elevation of the Panchen Lama are symbols 
of one certain policy; the integration 
of Tibet into China. Whatever China's 
“suzerainty” rights may be—and they have 
been different at different periods—^they 
have now been vastly exceeded. 


To what limit could an Indian govern¬ 
ment's interest in Tibet be stretched? That 
is the question which arises whenever Tibet¬ 
ans call upon India for help against China. 
If the Indian Army and Air Force were 
strong enough to give effective aid to a 
Tibetan national movement (a rebellion 
against Red China), would that aid be 
given? In principle, no. As Nehru has 
repeatedly said, the affairs of another state 
are not India’s concern. The various 
treaties of panchshila, the Five Principles, 
of which the chief is with Red C’hina, make 
this doctrine an international dogma. 

But the fact is that the Indian Army and 
Air Force are neither numerically nor in 
any other way comparable to the vast war* 
machine ^ of the Chinese Communists, 
which is m turn supported by the vast {war 
machine of the Soviet Union.. This, from 
any practical point of view, makes the 
question academic and it is nol only 
theorptically correct, but is actually pract¬ 
ical, to return to the agreed principles^ 

The famous Five Principles appeared in 
the preamble of a treaty between China 
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and India (April, 1954) on trade with 
Tibet, and were reiterated in June, 1954, 
in a statement *by Nehru and Chou En-lai 
at die end of the latter’s visit to Delhi. The 
Principles are: 

(1) Mutual respect for each other’s terri- 
tbrial integrity and sovereignly; (2) non- 
aggression; (3) non-interference in each 
other’s internal affairs; (4) equality and 
mutual advantage; (S) peaceful co-existence 
and economic co-operation. 

The fourth and fifth principles are of 
such a general nature that they do not 
come much into the pattern of events, but 
the first three are crucial, particularly with 
respect to the Himalayan regions. By' 1954, 
when this agreement was made, China had 
formally and plainly declared Tibet to be 
a part of China, while India had with equal 
formality placed the border states of 
Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim under Indian 
guarantee and was on record to defend all 
thfse northern borders as well as the 
borders of India. 

The line, therefore, would seem to run 
along the southern borders of Tibet, which, 
if the present process is continued up to the 
point of total conquest by the Chinese in 
that country, would put the Indian and 
Chinese armies face to face in the 
Himalaya. 

The notes exchanged between India and 
China in October, 1950, when Chinese 
Communist armies invaded Tibet, were 
sharply phrased. India deplored the in¬ 
vasion and the “resort to force’’, but China 
swiftly declared Tibet to be “entirely a 
domestic problem of China’’. There was 
also the accusation that India, in attempt¬ 
ing to further a negotiation, was acting 
under “foreign influences hostile to China”. 


From the asperities of this exchange to 
the mellow idealism of the Five Principles 
is a journey which it took four years to 
accomplish, and to many persons (including 
a great many Indians) it has seemed that 
'Nehru in accomplishing it had given up 
practice for principle, fact for theory. What¬ 
ever spbeial rights India might, claim in 
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Tibet—^vague, uncertain as they were—^had 
seemed some kind of protection, now with¬ 
drawn. Such critics find it unpalatable to 
admit that without the use of force there 
could be no opposing China’s policy in 
Tibet. It is still more unpalatable lo reflect 
that under existing conditions the only 
choice is between a friendly and an un¬ 
friendly Chinese regime up there on the 
world’s roof. The dilemma arises again in 
1959- but will be dealt with, we may be 
sure, under the formula of the Five Prin¬ 
ciples rather than along the lines of the 
previous policy. 

In other words, whatever the provocation, 
India’s attitude toward China must conform 
to its own principles as taught by Gandhi 
and as reiterated in various agreements, 
treaties and formulae by Nehru. The entire 
structure would be wrecked, theoretically 
or philosophically, by any quarrel with 
China (even a debate) over the Himalayan 
regions. There is not enough historical 
justification for any claims, nor is there 
enough actual force in reserve to compel 
China to consider such claims. 

At the same time a Icok at the map must 
show that the strategic position of India, 
always based on the high mountains to the 
north, becomes seriously weakened as 
China becomes more firmly entrenched in 
Tibet. An unfriendly Pakistan and a Com¬ 
munist dictatorship in Tibet—these are 
dangers which are the creation of recent 
years, new perils in the wake of independ¬ 
ence. Either would be bad enough, both 
at once restrict India's freedom of action, 
no matter how accidental or fortuitous the 
combination may be. 

It would seem that in this case there is 
no escape from a Gandhian remedy—such 
as, for instance, the principle that only in¬ 
creased friendliness can overcome un¬ 
friendliness. Those who think such prin¬ 
ciples dangerous should examine the altern¬ 
atives permitted by geography and material 
fact. With China and Russia in such 
proximity, and with Pakistan sharing the 
great plain of the Punjab, India’s pursuit 
of peace is not only ideological or philoso¬ 
phical: it wears the aspect of necessity. 
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The high point of Asian co-operation up 
to now was no doubt the Bandung Con¬ 
ference, in the beautiful resort city of 
Bandung in Java (April, 1955). 

To this meeting twenty-five independent 
countries of Asia and Africa were invited 
by the sponsors—^India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Ceylon and Indonesia, called “the Colom¬ 
bo powers” because of their previous meet¬ 
ing at Colombo. The Central Africap 
F^eration (the Rhodesias and Nyasalandj 
was new and excused itself; all the others 
accepted. 

The array of representatives from coun¬ 
tries so diverse was in itself fascinating, 
and I remember thinking on the first day 
that no congress of Europe could ever 
range so widely, either in dress or manners 
or language, as this one. You found your¬ 
self pondering over what there was in com¬ 
mon between, say, the men from Ghana and 
those, from Ceylon. As the conference went 
on it was apparent that one of the main 
bonds stretching from West Africa to East 
Asia was the English language, along v/ith 
parliamentary procedures, habits of speech 
and the manners of democracy. And in 
spite of deeper cleavages these thiiigs arc 
very consequential. They make communion 
possible to start with and assert a kind of 
contemporaneity of spirit, a sense of be¬ 
longing to the same century. 

The great novelty of the occasion to most 
of those present was the Chinese Com¬ 
munist delegation headed by Chou En-lai. 
He had come, it soon became apparent, in 
no contentious spirit, and in his first big 
speech he declared his desire for peaceful 
relations with all countries “including the 
United States of America”. We had just 
been going through a very spiny crisis for 
the past month over the Chinese off-shore 
islands and Formosa. One of the last 
newspapers I had seen in crossing the 
Unit^ States to the Pacific had contained 
a prediction, by an admiral of the U. S. 
Navy, that we should be at war by April 
15th. (The Bandung Conference opened 
on the 16th.) Chou’s speech, with its 
assurances of goodwill in more or less all 
directions, was a surprise to that meeting, 
in which a great majority was anti¬ 


communist. Altercations arose in the 
various committees afterward, particularly cm 
the phrasing of a final declaration, but 
Chou’s main emphasis upon friendliness 
between all these nations regardless of their 
differing regimes set the tone. 

Mr. Nehru’s activity before and during 
the conference was, I believe, largely in 
private or by correspondence, but he is 
widely credited with an influence upon 
Chou’s conciliatory line. One of Chou’s un¬ 
wonted and unexpected amiabilities was the 
scattering of invitations, right, left and 
centre to visit Communist China. He made 
one such invitation in public, blanketing 
the entire conference and all the countries 
represented there, and then went on when¬ 
ever he met an Asian or African delegate 
in private to repeat the same cordial 
message. Many such visits did actually 
take place during the next year or so and 
continued the general Bandung assumption 
of some common ground between all Asian 
countries. It is an assumption which, 
whether fact or fiction, possesses some 
political or psychological reality. Witnesses 
of the proceedings at Bandung could 
scarcely doubt it. 

Divergences of view could not fail to 
appear, just the same, and the task of 
reconciling them made the final com¬ 
munique fairly innocuous. The same might 
be said of almost any other conference 
which has not been called to settle some 
specific dispute. At Bandung there was no 
dispute to settle; all was harmony and 
flowers; the only debate was on how to state 
this harmony, in the end, without compro¬ 
mise on any of the fundamental principles 
of widely variant societies. 


Many observers at Bandung, and I for 
one, thought of it as rather a foreshadow¬ 
ing than, a fulfilment. It traced out the 
shape of things to come, or so many us 
thought. In the fullness of time there the 
be community of principle and inte^.-’^i 
between a great many of these countries. 
Just how, for all I (xnild see, the thou^t 
had to be taken for the deed. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, after Bandung.. 
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saw &t to ^ve the meeting credit for a calm¬ 
ing influence on China. There was now 
less danger ot war over Formosa, he said, 
as “the result of a number of causes, one 
of the most important being the Bandung 
conference where Asian nations had made 
'it clear that they did not feel that .the 
Formosa issue should be resolved by a 
resort to war by one side or the other”. 

This is no doubt the case, but my own 
feeling was that Chou En-lai actually arrived 
at Bandung in a conciliatory mood. What 
he found there did not diminish it, but his 
declarations at Bandung must have been 
settled upon in Peking before he set forth. 
To this mood a preceding correspondence 
with Nehru, who was also in correspond¬ 
ence with Eisenhower, must have contrib¬ 
uted elements which the conference itself 
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was to turn into recognised facts. 

According to some of his friends, Mr. 
Nehru did not think erf the Bandung Confer¬ 
ence as being particidarly necessary, nor did 
he consider its results very momentous. It 
was a period of his life when private cor¬ 
respondence seemed more efficacious than 
any sort of public meeting with all the con¬ 
comitant dangers. This runs counter to an 
impression 1 retained, and have already 
stated, that the mere physical reunion of 
twenty-four independent Asian and African 
countries for the first time in history was 
in itself si^ificant enough to dwell long in 
the memories of those who were tliere and 
to influence their action. It was the final 
“Asian conference” of the series Nehru 
initiated in 1947 even before independence. 
None has been held since Bandung. 


7 


Reconciliation with England, friendly 
relations with all countries, a willingness to 
be of use in trying to settle dangerous 
arguments, and, finally, a rapprochement of 
special character with all the independent 
countries of Asia—^these are the aspects of 
Indian foreign policy I have discussed in 
addition to its three leading directives as 
Nehru defines them. All of it put together 
could hardly constitute ground for sincere 
criticism on the part of those who want to 
keep the peace. 

And yet there is criticism, sharp and 
constant, at every step in the evolution. It 
comes ^rom all sides in turn and sometimes 
even from all at once. In a period when 
so much of the world is aligned either with 
the United States or with Russia in a strug¬ 
gle of wits and sinews toward an unknown 
outcome—^when interlocking military 

alliances have become a commonplace 
arrangement—^India’s refusal to line up with 
either complex has irritated both. In the 
result raan;^ well-meaning observers tend to 
lose patience and so betray simple bad tem- 
TCr When India’s views are stated, as they 
must be over and over again in the operation 
a fjoi»fgn policy. Nehru has to answer 
questions on that policy in the Indian 
parliament; he has to instruct his ambass¬ 
adors, reply to notes, make speeches, he 
must receive visits and return them; he has 
to. have an opinion on every event that 


takes place in the whole field, even where 
no direct Indian interest is involved. If he 
does not speak up at once, but awaits 
further information—as he did in the case 
of the Hungarian rising in 1956—his silence 
is a grievance against him; if he is prompt 
to state a view, this, too, is resented. It 
seems to be inherent in the situation, 
and Nehru seems to me quite resigned to it. 

“We do not like it,” he said to me once 
with a wry smile, “but we must put up 
with it.” 


The crises over Suez and Hungary, 
coming so close together, subjected Nehru 
and India to a new wave of Western 
resentment. The expedition to Suez shock¬ 
ed a considerable part of English opinion, 
as well as the greater part of American 
feeling; it was not India alone that viewed 
the events with consternation. Nehru is 
convinced that the Russians thought this 
expedition was the calculated prelude to 
world war. They found it impossible to 
believe that the enterprise had been under¬ 
taken without American support and 
approval. And, as Nehru sees it, such an 
attempt to reclaim the ramparts of the 
past, if it had been supported by the United 
States, would indeed have brought a 
general catastrophe. The primary pur¬ 
pose of Indian policy, aside from self- 
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[nreservatifMi or as a part of it, is to avoid 
that catastrophe. 

The bloody suppression of the Hung¬ 
arian popular uprising was Russia’s reply to 
the supposed threat of attack. Nehru de¬ 
plores it as much as anybody could but he 
relates it to the war menace: the Russians 
were protecting their flank. He must have 
some good reasons for thinking so, arising 
from his private correspondence. There 
was one long letter from Bulganin, for ex¬ 
ample, at just that time, which set forth 
the Kremlin’s point of view. 

All those events in 1956, which brought 
the year to a gloomy end, were beclouded 
with suspicion and distrust. We need only 
remembCT how sharply the British and 
Americans reacted against each other to sec 
that even the best friends may fall out 
when trust is absent. The Americans were 
incensed at being kept in the dark about 
the Suez expedition and its purposes, which 
so easily might have involved the United 
States in desperate consequences. Nehru 
was equally in the dark, and from both 
sides. He had cultivated the friendship of 
Carnal Abdel Nasser since his rise to power, 
and there had been a conference with him 
at Brioni (as Tito’s guest) that same sum¬ 
mer, but it appears Siat no indication was 
given of Nasser’s intention to seize the 
Suez Canal. Yet in the high crisis which 
eventuated, it was obvious that Nasser 
counted on India to attain some kind of 
acceptable settlement. 

Popular opinion in India was favourable 
to Egypt in every step of the crisis over the 
canal, but it was also strongly favourable 
to the Hungarian nationalists who had risen 
against Soviet rule. Nehru, with no am¬ 
bassador in Budapest and no independent 
sources of information, did not express his 
natural abhorrence of violence quickly 
enough to suit his own public opinion or 
that (rf the West. On one occasion in the 
United Nations Mr. Krishna Menon actual¬ 
ly voted with the Soviet Union, on a Hung¬ 
arian resolution, because he had not received 
his instructions from Delhi; when those 
instructions came the next day, they were 
to abstain. 

Such things as this, and the curious, un¬ 
avowed connection between the events in 
Egypt and in Hungary, subjected Nehru to 
more than the usu^ sharp talk in the West. 
It was said that he liad one scale of values 
for the West and another for the Soviet 
Union (which might be true in that violence 
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is more to be expected from a regime 
which reposes upon it), if the use of force 
was wrong in Egypt, where'at least there 
was some sort of case for it, it was doubly 
wrong in Hungary: this is what many 
Westerners said, and with reason. Nehru’s 
overriding concern for world pe^e—-Suez' 
as the immediate danger of war, Hungary 
as the deplorable but characteristic Soviet 
response—never received full consideration, 
and at the time it could hardly be stated in 
public. By the time he did express con¬ 
demnation for the Soviet action it was too 
late to make much impression. 


Thus India’s “stock” in Western opinion 
goes up and down with the events. In 
1956-1957 it was not high, and may have 
struck its lowest point in that winter. It 
might be added that the voice of India was 
sometimes expressed, during these crucial 
times, with rather more venom than we 
usually associate with universal benevolence 
and a desire for peace. Mr. Krishna Menon, 
an able and devoted servant of Nehru’s 
foreign policy, only too often seems en¬ 
raged by unidentified wrongs and insults 
when he takes the floor at an international 
conference or at the United Nations. That 
is, he does not seem to be thinking strictly 
of the questions at issue, but of larger and 
vaguer calamities which arouse his fer¬ 
ocious resentment. Thus his language and 
manner bristle with hostility when no cause 
for it can be discerned. He is capable of 
lethal thrusts in this mood, sometimes 
going far beyond what is customary in dis¬ 
cussion. As an advocate of brotherly love 
or at least mutual forbearance he sKtprises, 
when he does not repel, those who often 
would prefer to agree with him. 

Now, in this whirligig of present time, 
Western opinion, or anyhow American 
opinion, seems more pro-Indian than for 
some previous years. The spectacle of 
tangible successes in the second Five Year 
Plan has induced a good many influential 
Americans to come out strongly in favour 
of assisting it by outright grants or easy ' 
loans to cover the currency deficit. One 
important citizen, Mr. Walter Lippmanh, 
has gone even fuilher: he advocates a more 
radical and decisive action amounting to 
“all-out. support” which would make- India 
into a “show window” oi democracy in 
Asia. There seems small doubt now that 
the Five Year Plan will be completed on time 
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and as scheduled^ thanks to American aid* 
with p^haps more to come—^perhaps even 
Lippmann’s {Proposal for the future. These 
are great advances over the attitude of a 
very few years ago. What we read now as 
the opinions of Senators Sherman Cooper 
'and John Kennedy,* or of Mr. Avcrell 
Harriman and others, would scarcely have 
been expressed, except by a handful of 
obscure journalists, in 1954. 

The irony of the situation is that such 
pro-Indian feeling is most likely to be 
enhanced if India gets into any consider¬ 
able difficulties with her immense northern 
neighbours, China and Russia. It is a kind 
of seesaw: when Nehru visits the United 
States he is disliked m Russia and when he 
visits Russia he is disliked in the United 
States. These ups and downs arc part of 
the pattern. No true friend of India could 
wish to see any real difficulties arise be¬ 
tween that country and its dangerous 
Neighbours, but it is beyond doubt that such 
~a misfortune would arouse the United 
States as nothing else could. We may de¬ 
plore, but must duly note, that the pursuit 
of peace has less appeal to mass emotions 
than the danger of war. 

Nehru is pledged to defend the borders 
of India against all comers. He has said 
so repeatedly, and in particular since the 
first crisis over Tibet in 1950 (the Chinese 
invasion). He has never renounced the use 
of force, and India used force both in Kash¬ 
mir and Hyderabad; what he says is that 
force is a last resort, and that every 
possible means of peaceful negotiation 
should be tried first. 

In ffie case of Goa, where a tiny 
Portugi^se enclave contradicts the unity of 
India, hb has shown notable forbearance. 
It would be easy enough to take Goa but 
he refrains. Goa will come of itself in due 
course. In the Himalayan crisis, Tibet 
may have counted too much on Indian 
assistance, but Nehru never has promised 
more than his “good offices” for that coun- 

•Now' President of the United States.—Ed. 
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tiy. The other Himalayan countries (Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan) are under Indian 
protection and their borders are, for 
defence purposes, the borders of India. 
There, and on the frontier with Pakistan, 
are the only two concrete threats of war to 
India in 1960, and in both cases, as has 
been stated over and over, India will fight 
only if attacked. The right of self-defence, 
as even Gandhi recognis^, is inherent and 
natural. 

Nehru makes quite a point of promising 
nothing unless there is the fullest intent to 
fulfil the promise. 

“You must not encourage others to rebel 
unless you are fully prepared to go in and 
assist them with ail your power,” is the way 
he puts it. He was referring, as it happens, 
to Hungary and other countries of eastern 
Europe, where some American propaganda 
(broadcasts in particular) seemed to en¬ 
courage rebellitm. The same thing would 
be true of India with regard to "Tibet or 
any other part of the Chinese Communist 
realm. What America could not do in 
Hungary India certainly cannot do in Tibet. 

To sum up: Nehru has made a constant 
effort, since he came to power, to seek 
peaceful solutions for international dis¬ 
putes. He is predisposed by nature, train¬ 
ing and reflection to these courses, but 
regards them also as being imposed upon 
him by the legacy of Gandhi. He is no 
saint—far from it—and he can lose his 
temper as easily as the next one. He has 
resentments and fiery impulses, like every¬ 
body else. But he sees no health, progress 
or advantage for India in abandoning the 
course laid down by Gandhi, which he 
defined as “the pursuit of peace—when 
possible”. If 1 may add a word of my 
personal opinion, it is that Nehru knows, 
better than most statesmen, what is 
po.ssible. 


— Continued next month 
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Reviewed by Nissim Ezekiel 


Too Long In The West. By Balachandra 
Rajan. London: Heinemann. 234 pp. 
16s. (approx. Rs. 12.50). 

Mr. Rajan begins his second novel with a 
short spell of “fine” writing. He has a 
weakness for the purple ^tch, which 
spread out mightily in The Dark Dancer 
but is less in evidence here. This is more 
because the narrative manner is livelier and 
the material resistant to rhetoric than to 
superior control. The earlier attempt at 
fiction by a writer who is essentiaHy a critic 
and a literary scholar was intolerably heavy- 
handed. The prose was pretentiously 
“poetic” and pseudo-profound. 

In the present work, this tendency is ex¬ 
pressed in portentous-sounding fake per¬ 
ceptions such as the following: 

“The forest stopped like the line of an 
ancient truce.” 

“The ship nosed up the harbour towards 
the benediction of the statue.” 

“Here only, the clouds . . . laid bare an 
impenitence of the earth.” 

“The train stopped at the station as if tt 
were a love tryst.” (Italics ours.) 

Mr. Rajan does not realise that there is 
only emptiness behind these flourishes; he 
uses them at every conceivable opportunity. 
Some paragraphs describing a performance 
of Indian music reveal cruelly the weakness 
of this style, a kind of affected, sensitive 
effeminacy. “The drummer began, a soft, 
dull, slow, infinitely varied tattoo, with each 
beat of the pattern set a^rt in its lone¬ 
liness, the loneliness of raindrops endlessly 
falling upon the drum of the night. Then 
the sounds of the plucked strings drew 
across the drumming, a vibrant monotony 
of something trembling and living over 
the deep driving heart-beat of the stlence.” 

Mr. Rajan’s education and career have 
been pursued abroad and his satire on 


Indian life suggests that he has forgotten 
what it is really like. The theme of a 
foreign-returned Indian’s difficulties is a hun¬ 
dred years old in Indian writing and as 
hackneyed as jokes about absent-minded 
professors or domineering mothers-in-law. 
Even when Too Long In The West is witty 
and amusing, which it is quite frequently, 
there are basic incongruities of character 
and situation too glaring to be ignored. 

For instance, Laxini, wife of Profeasor 
Sambasivan, and mother of Nalini, the 
“heroine”, is portrayed as an extremely 
orthodox, insular person, so rooted in her 
traditional routine that she finds the ideii of 
her daughter using soap when she returns 
from America rather difiicult to accept. 
Yet, on one occasion, she is made to remark, 
“Are you under the impression that this 
place is Covent Garden?” Mr. Rajan is 
“under the impression” that a woman of 
that kind would say “Covent Garden” 
instead of simply “bazaar” just as he 
imagines an Indian professor who spends 
six thousand rupees every summe^ would 
find it “a modest expenditure”. , 

The Professor is a grotesque .Sf more 
than life-size proportions. He has, it seems, 
read Dante, is familiar with Corbusier 
and keeps a supply of “four months’ 
drink”. He is made to release a matri¬ 
monial advertisement in which he describes 
his daughter as “ravishing of form. . . 
unprecedented paragon” and asks suitors 
to apply in person. The satire misfires 
badly because of Mr. Rajan’s sheer ig¬ 
norance oh all the points involved ^in 
that situation. ^ 

This ignorance of India is aii-perva.sive 
in Too Long In The West. Guruswamy 
the caretaker is made to feel naked without 
his tbp-hat. An angry crowd thinks, it 
would be “interesting to tar and feather” 
the victim of its anger. Nalini, who possesses 
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one hundred and seventy>six saris, returns 
home after three years of “enlightenment” 
in Columbia Univer^ty and agrees to meet 
her suitors who have assembled in the 
village. The first is accidentally encount¬ 
ered in the ladies* compartment of a train 
and his reply to the question, “You must be 
a college student”, is: “First class right 
through. Highest marks for the last ten years 
in my district.” This is followed by: 
“You’ve got the vote now and you’ll have 
to pig it with us." Mr. Rajan evidently 
does not know how Indian students talk, 
what form of violence would occur to an 
Indian mob and lack of what headgear 
would make an Indian villager feel naked. 
Therefore his attempts to make fun of these 
things, whether light-heartedly or in malice, 
are pathetic and embarrassing. 

Two more examples of Mr. Rajan’s dis- 


Tbe Thirties: A Dream Revolved. By 

Julian Symons. London: The Cresset Press. 
186 pp. 25s. (approx. Rs. 20). 

“Look, tolerantly upon these lives and 
errors,” pleads the last line of a short poem 
Mr. Symons has written as an epigraph to 
his book. That sums up the sustained 
mood of his series of flashbacks to the 
’thirties, which are less nostalgic than suavely 
amused and urbane. The structure of the 
survey is frankly borrowed from Aldous 
Huxley’s Texts and Pretexts, “a blend of 
quotation and discursive comment”. The 
quotations range widely from well-known to 
now forgotten sources, covering political, 
literary and artistic points of view. The 
author’s motive is to capture “the feeling of 
a decade”, as by looking through an album 
of old photographs. 

In fact, photographs make a major con¬ 
tribution to this “dream revolved”. Here 
is one paradoxical aspect of the fight for 
freedom in a view of London policemen 
with drawn truncheons clearing the way lor 
a car with Fascist officers. That was in 
October 1936. The war in Spain is evoked 
with pictures of the return of the Inter¬ 
national Brigade. Spender is shown walk¬ 
ing the streets with a placard: Stop the 
War in China. Boycott Japanese Goods. 
And the surrealist Phantom—does anybody 
remember her? She appears prominently 
on the cover of The Thirties, symbol of a 
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tance from the Indian scene, the distance 
metaphorically between say, Bombay and 
New York: Nalini’s first suitor remarks, on 
seeing her, “The back view, is decidedly 
auspicious.” Would any Indian say suen 
a thing aloud in the presence of a possible 
br^de? Even as a joke, it is a monstrous 
violation of the Indian way of responding 
to the situation, and makes Mr. Rajan’s 
motives in perpetrating it more than sus¬ 
pect. His laughter has no relation to the 
realities of the Indian scene. Similarly, 
would an Indian, however crude, say to a 
foreigner he has just met, “You’re a 
foreigner and your agreement is of no con¬ 
sequence”? Mr. Rajan is more of a 
foreigner to India than most foreigners who 
have some experience of the country. This 
is not because he has been too long in the 
West. The disease has deeper roots. 


movement now as dead as the Roman 
Empire. The Phantom was “a wori^an 
wearing a long white satin dress with face 
and head obscured by a veil of roses. I .ong 
gloves covered her arms, and she carried in 
one hand a model leg filled with roses and 
in the other a raw pork chop.” She silently 
proclaimed a cult of unreason, of protest 
against the sober and the respectable, of the 
need for explosive romanticism and spon¬ 
taneity. 

Surrealism was the other side of the 
decade’s political preoccupations, total 
flight into artistic fantasy, the creation of a 
dream world of weird associations. Ir¬ 
rationally, as was its mode, it becanre allied 
with communism. The phlegmaticr British 
public looked on with only the miJdest ex¬ 
pressions of suspicion. As war seemed 
increasingly inevitable, the movement fizzled 
out, leaving only minor relics in verse and 
paint. 

The Left Book Club was more influen¬ 
tial. It was perhaps the first of the publish¬ 
ing revolutions which are still fpllowing one 
after another, changing the reading habits 
of the world; In intention, the Club .wished 
to fight fascism, spread socialist ideas a(\(l 
support the cause of peace. In practise, as 
Mr. Symons puts it bluntly, its ‘‘chitSf func¬ 
tion was to serve as a propaganda machine 
for Communism”. The decline and fall of 
the Club which might have made a p6I- 
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emical story, is considerately sketched into 
the picture by Mr. Symons in a mild tone 
af grey. • 

The Thirties also has chapters on the 
little magazines of the time, the Group and 
Unity Theatres, and Mass-Observation 


Fake A Girl Like You. By Kingsley Amis. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 
Inc. 320 pp. $3.95. (approx. Rs. 18). 

Of the generation of writers in England 
which became prominent after the second 
World War, Kingsley Amis is widely regard¬ 
ed as the most talented. He is still under 
forty and has so far published three novels, 
a collection of verse and a survey of science 
fiction entitled Netv Maps of Hell. Among 
the novels. Lucky Jim has had an undeserv¬ 
ed edge in popularity, probably because it 
r^ected perfectly the irreverent and un- 
pa^^ain mood of post-war English life. It 
wa^ not, otherwise, a distinguished work, 
and the film based on it, which kept close to 
die original, was thoroughly mediocre. The 
novels that followed, I Like It Here and 
That Uncertain Feeling, showed a deepen¬ 
ing of Mr. Amis’s gift for comedy and a 
wider range of social observation wnich was 
as reasoned as it was intuitive. This gave 
the writing a depth and sharpness which 
made it enormously superior to the slight, 
merely amusing wayward fantasy of Lucky 
Jtm. 

Take A Girl Like You is a wryly satir¬ 
ical study of sexual mores in a sophisticated 
vein. When Jenny Bunn, 20, attractive 
and inrocent, became a schoolmistress in 
a town ^ear London, she seemed in a world 
that was “enormous and foreign”. It is, in 
fact, the amoral, modern, promiscuous 
worldly-wise society without moorings which 
is more international than the United 
Nations. The men fix her with “that look” 
and ask if they can give her a ring (it’s 
never a marriage ring). Jenny has some 
sort of a “defence system” already func¬ 
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(which was a sociological fashion of the 
time). It brings the recent past to life with¬ 
out malice but not without a firm, critical 
discrimination. At the same time it refuses 
to take undue advantage of the hindsight 
afforded in the writing of such a book. 


tioning but the glitter of the new environ¬ 
ment, the persistence of the attacks on what 
is regarded as her “old-fashioned” virtue 
and the variety of its strategy wear her down 
gradually. All she can say at the end is, 
“Well, those old Bible-class ideas have cer¬ 
tainly taken a knocking haven’t they?” 
which is a good summing up of the entire 
English scene in a typical English under¬ 
statement. 

Not that Jenny is unable to take care of. 
herself—she does ward off most seductive 
enterprises; she also begins to wonder at a 
rather early stage of her experiences whe¬ 
ther “the steady type might not bC missing 
some of the fun”. Between that nagging 
feeling and recurring situations in which she 
has to decide at what point to slap “his” 
face, Jenny becomes an engaging mass of 
confusions. Amis implies that she- is in 
some ways representative of the present 
English generation, but she is highly indi¬ 
vidualised and made altogether a sur¬ 
prisingly sympathetic figure. The trouble 
with her is that she never quite makes up 
her mind to keep off the grass but allows 
herself, knowingly, to be taken along its 
edges, hoping the men will “behave them- 
.selves”. The debates she has with them 
between the “O please” and the “No 
please” are among the funniest in English 
fiction since the War. 

Take A Girl Like You moves at a brisk 
pace but even so it goes on much too long. 
Mr. Amis postpones the conclusion of the 
chase by throwing in a hilarious description 
of a cricket match and various goings-on 
between sundry couples which seem better 
suited to a collection of sketches than to his 
novel. 
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A NEW YEAR’S TALE by Vladimir DudinUev Page lo 



This important, provocative novella by a world-renowned 
Soviet author is presentod in its entirety in this issue. An 
inspiring fable fur adults, A New Ytar’i Tale is a work of 
outstanding significance in modern Russian literature. 
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COCKTAILS AND CAMELS by Jaiqueline Catol Page .40 



A dclightfally /any story of coping with completely im¬ 
probable relatives, incredible luxury, eccentric nannies, and 
the infuriating restrictions on the life of a “nice” Lebanese 
girl in pre-war Alexandria, Egypt. 
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TRUSTEE FROM THE TOOLROOM by Ncvil Shute Page 80 



Keith Srewart never knew the meaning of the word "adven¬ 
ture” until he found himself plunged into an extraordinary 
situation which took him to the exotic South Sea Islands in 
search of a wrecked yacht and a fortune in diamonds. 
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NEHRU : The Years of Power by Vincent Sheeau Page 120 

In the second part of this word-for-word serialisation 
Mr. Sheean, the well-known author and journalist, discusses 
Kashmir, "The Enchanted Valley”, and Mr. Nehru’s foreign 
policy and the events which shaped it. 



THE RANDOM READER Page 114 

Beginning a new feature — the best from books old and new. 

OUR READERS RITE. . . Page ’ 

MORE BOOKS reviewed by Nissim Ezekitl 


Page 164 
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‘‘The End of Empire*’ 

Mr. Strachey’s book is balanced, brilliant, 
but unconvincing. The drain against which 
Congress politicians were always fulminat¬ 
ing was mainly composed of: (a) Capitation 
and maintenance charges for eighty to one 
hundred thousand British recruits forming 
the Army of Occupation. They were train¬ 
ed at our cost and drew much higher pay 
and allowances than our men. (b) The 
debit to India of the cost of all expedi¬ 
tions in N.W. or N.E, frontiers as well as 
of wars waged in other parts of Asia and 
Africa by Britain using Indian armies to 
pursue her own colonial and imperialistic 
aims, (c) Leave allowances and pensions 
of hundreds of thousands of Britishers em¬ 
ployed in various services at high wages and 
allowed overseas pay and passage allow¬ 
ances under the LEE LOOT schemes. 
All military and most high Civil officers 
were recruited in Britain, (d) The earn¬ 
ings of shipping, railway, oil, mining and 
other industrial concerns, floated for exploit¬ 
ation and accorded most generous terms 
by the Government, (e) Profits derived 
from tea, coffee, indigo, rubber and other 
plantations started by the British and given 
Government protection and most favourable 
terms. 

The loss of these sources of revenue has 
not been felt in Britain AS YET because: (a) 
We had to deposit with the British Treasury 
a sum for the payment of pensionary and 
other charges; also for dividends and inter¬ 
est on monies invested in India; large sums 
were also paid as rehabilitation allowances 
to officers whose services were terminated, 
(b) The "West is going through an era. of 
prosperity which will change when Eastern 
Bloc countries finish their industrialisation 
and flood the world market with cheap 
goods. 

Britain’s loss of India may not have 


occurred if Moucitbatten had been sent as 
Viceroy five years earlier. An undivided 
India may have continued to shine as the 
brightest jewel in the British Crown and this 
very fact may have postponed, if not pre¬ 
vented, the disintegration of the Empire, 
which, in many respects, was a boon to the 
peoples who came into its fold—mostly 
forcibly, but in many cases voluntarily. 
The calamity might have been prevented as 
late as 1942 if the Government had accept¬ 
ed the terms on which Congress offered to 
support the anti-Fascist war. But the 
terrible repression of that year made a part¬ 
ing of the ways inevitable. 

—R. B, Lai 
Kheri, U.P. 

• Shri Lad is the former Accountant- 
General, Allahabad, and former 
Pro Vice-Chancellor, Banaras Hindu 
University. 

John Strachey’s work is the most commend¬ 
able of all the condensations appearing in 
IMPRINT. Any literary worK showing 
political, social and economic change in 
India is bound to be both popular and of 
educational value. Please continue to pub¬ 
lish books on India by eminent foreign 
authors. 

— S. Krishna Aiyer 
Trivandrum 

One wonders whether, in future, you could 
revise confusing anglicised words, such as 
John Strachey’s use of the word “Scat” for 
the Indian word “Sait”? 

—S. Bashiruddin 
Hyderabad 

• In the book,. Mr. Strachey notes Uut 
he has used flie generally-accepted 
English impelling of Indian words for the 
sake of unifoi^ty. 
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Our Readers Write 

1 have enjoyed immensely John Strachey’s 
•‘T^e End of Empire”. It has been worth 
buying your magazine just for this one book. 

—G. J. C. Rao 
Orissa 


*^lie Wound of Spring’' 

This book is a literary work of art. 1 hope 
that you will print more books by Indian 
authors. 

—Kuldip Singh 
Mahuda 

“The Wound of Spring” flashed an 
enlightening dazzle into the old customs 
and manners of the Nayars and showed 
the problems of a matriarchal system. 

— P. Kalliani 
Nemmara 

I was very pleased with “The Wound 
of Spring”. S. Menon Marath is really 
a great .social writer. By reading material 
like this the children of today will get a 
real insight into the past of our country. 

—“Ananthasree” 
Chittoor 


“The Way of the Swan” 

I was delighted with the melodious poems 
in “The Way of the Swan”. They arc 
simple but beautiful. The imaginative verse, 
“My Lover from Eternity Waits”, moved 
me. Please publish more poetry like this. 

—P. Bhaskar Reddy 
Vijayawada 

The poems of Kashmir made very fine 
reading. Please print a few poems in each 
issue of the magazine. 

—W. A. Shaheen 
Patna 

Can you pleasg tell me where 1 can gel a 
copy of the book, “The Way of the Swan”, 
and its price? 

—N. Sundaram 
Hyderabad 

• This book of poems is available from 
your local bookseller or direct from 
Asia Publishing House* Contractor 
Building* Nicol Road, Bombay 1. Its 
price is Rs. 10.50. 


“The Father” 

I was delighted to read “The Father: Letters 
to Sons and Daughters”. Let me thank 
you especially for including the letter Shri 
Nehru wrote to his daughter. From this I 
discovered a new man in our great leader. 

— H. C. Choudhury 
Pandu, Assam 

War Books 

I would like to read books about the two 
World Wars as well as biographies of pro¬ 
minent or controversial . personalities who 
were concerned with the political or 
, military conduct of the wars. 

—Rama Krishna Haidar 
Orissa 

Sea Stories 

Your choice of books—“Trustee from the 
Toolroom” and “A Twist of Sand”—about 
the sea has enthralled me. I wonder if 
you could include a book about the mys¬ 
terious world beneath the waves. 

— T. B. Subba 
Rajabhatkhawa 

Book Reviews 

If only you would include in IMPRINT some 
of the’ books you review in your “More 
Books” section ! For example, the book 
“India, The Most Dangerous Decades” seems 
to deserve the widest possible audience. You 
would be doing a great service to Indian 
nationalism by publishing books like this. 

— P. B. Sen 
Calcutta 

India’s blooming young poet, Nissim 
Ezekiel, is certainly guiding IMPRINT 
readers on what books to buy. 1 value his 
constructive criticism. 

—^A. Chose 
Patna 


“Nehru: The Years of Power” 

1 could not put this book aside. 1 happen¬ 
ed to have already made my acquaintance 
with the author, Vincent Sheean, in “A 
Study of Nehru”. The author makes up for 
his lack of style by his sympathy and 
enthusiasm. 

—V. B. Ganatra 
Bombay 
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nature by transforming 
hie ideas into reality. 
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I cannot tell you how excited I am 
with the book on Mr. Nehru. My 
hearty congratulations for giving us this 
work. 


—N. N. Jaiswal 
Gonda 


Mr. Sheean’s book on Mr. Nehru will spread 
the fame of our Prime Minister not only 
*in India but all over the world. This is a 
book we can be proud of. 

—H. B. Bhatt 
Bhavnagar 


“Trustee from the Toolroom” 

I am glad you decided to give us “Trustee 
from the Toolroom” in full. TTiis is an 
amazing story of the child-like and God¬ 
fearing personality of Keith Stewart. It 
rings with candour and sincerity. 

'■ " S. Gon 
Darjeeling 


Nevil Shute's novel is superb! 

-N. Hasan 
Aligarh 


Boon to Readers 

These days it is impossible to get or read 
all the books one would like to in the 
original. Hence a selection has to be made 
and if the selection is presented in con¬ 
densed form it is a great boon to readers; 
saving money, saving time. 

— Professor W. A. Shaheen 
Bhagalpur 


Sports 

May 1 request you to publish sports books, 
particularly biographies of the great players 
of cricket, football etc. 

— A. Das 
Kalna 


Readers' letters ^outd be addressed to: Our Readers 
Write, IMPRINT, Post Box No. 6105, Bombay 5. 





Vladimir Dudlntsev 


The complete novella 
translated 
from the.Russian 
by 

Max Hayward 


A NEW YEAR’S TALE 

This brilliant fable for adults has an implirit message for humanity, 
in its way as significant and forceful as the author’s much discussed 
first novel, by Bread Alone. Next to Boris Pasternak, Vladimir 
Dudintsev is perhaps the best known modern Soviet writer. His 
first poems and short stories were published in 1933 . After World 
War II, his writings appeared in a wide variety of Soviet literary 
periodicals. His famous by Bread Alone first appeared in 
serial form in the periodical jVbry' Afir. Dudinstev has written 
little since 1956 . This long silence was broken in January i 960 by 
the publication of A New Yearns Tale which is a work of outstand¬ 
ing significance in modern Russian literature. 


"A N«W YBAW* TAL«” SV VLAOIMIN DUDINTSBV. rUaUISHCD 
CONDOK. AT BIB^ KNOLISH THANaUATION COeYWiOHT^ @,1980 


BY HUTCHINSON Ai CO. (P»UBI.ISMC»S) UTD. 
by HUTCHINSON a CO. (l»UBUISMeRS) LTD. 




I LIVE in a fantastic world, a legendary country, in a city created 
by my imagination. Amazing things happen to people in it, and 
I have had my share of such adventures. Taking advantage of 
this New Year season, when people readily believe unlikely tales. I’ll 
tell you some of them. I am concerned with time and the tricks it plays 
on us. Time, as you know, is infinite and ubiquitous. In my imaginary 
world you can set your watch by Moscow time, and this is why 1 venture 
to begin my story; there may be readers who will find that parts of it 
impinge upon their own, real, earnest lives. 

A mysterious bird, an owl, has flown into our town. Several 
people have received visits from it. The first was my immediate boss, 
the head of a team of scientists who are studying the sun. The second 
was my old school friend, now a specialist in nervous diseases; the third 
was myself. It’s a remarkable bird. It is a pity that its habits are not 
studied and that there is no picture of it in the textbooks. 

By the time it came 1 had already published several works on the 
properties of sunlight. I had a degree, I sat as a consultant on several 
commissions, and I was in a hurry to become established and respectable. 
After the manner of our grand old men, 1 held my chin up and wheneve'r 
I was asked a question took my time before delivering a weighty, well- 
thought-out reply in a well-modulated voice. I also took good care of 
my expensive coat. Our rooms have cupboards and, like the older men, 
I kept in mine a hanger marked with my initials. 
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Endowed with talents, however modest, 1 followed the advice of an 
Academician and trained myself to put down such stray thoughts as 
came into my head. For, of course, the most fruitful thoughts are not 
those we sweat out of ourselves, sitting at a desk for hours, but those 
that blow in like a gust of wind, most often as we stroll along the street. 
I would make a note and forget all about it. But our charwoman kept 
in mind the scraps of paper, as inflammable as dynamite, which filled my 
drawers, and took to clearing out my desk and using them to light our 
stoves. 

Beneath the shell of my respectability 1 was as ingenuous as a child 
(so, incidentally, was our head). At .times the child with chubby cheeks 
came into the open, pa’rticularly during those evening hours which several 
of us unmarried men spent in our common living-room before the 
television set, round-eyed and as motionless as specimens preserved in 
spirits, watching the legs of football-players flitting over the bluish screen. 

As you see, I spare no one and myself least of all. 1 consciously 
reveal, and will continue to reveal and to submit to you for judgement, 
many aspects of my character which I am myself the first to Judge. It 
is as if my eyes had recently been opened; to be exact, it happened the 
day the owl visited me for the first time. It was the owl that opened 
them and J am grateful to it. 

To take one example, I could now see my quarrel with S in a com¬ 
pletely new light. S is a corresponding member in a provincial academy 
of sciences. In an article he wrote five years ago he called a well-known 
published work of mine “the fruit of idle speculation”. I had to reply. 
In my own article I refuted S’s arguments as though by the way, and got 
in the following words which I thought were very telling: “This is 
exactly what Dr. S is trying so unsuccessfully to prove.” (I knew that 
although he was a corresfKjnding member he was not a full Academician 
but merely a Doctor of Science like myself.) S immediately produced 
a monograph in which, equally by the way, he accused me of forcing the 
results of my experiments to prove my “theory” (theory in inverted 
commas). Soon after this I published a long article on my most recent 
observations of the sun; these confirmed my theory and made mincemeat 
of S. “Battleship torpedoed amidships,” said my colleagues. Assum¬ 
ing that he would be completely sunk, T had not referred to S by name 
but only mentioned “certain authors”. The battleship, however, survived 
and returned my fire.... 

And so on. . . . Five years of these hostilities had shattered my 
nerves, and not only mine. 

But to come back to my story: one morning we had all gathered 
at. the laboratory, hung our coats, up on their hangers, and, before getting 
down to work, settled to our usual morning chat. It was begun by our 
respected director. He devoted his spare time to collecting books, stone 
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axc-heads, coins, and generally to the study of antiquity; it seemed to 
me, indeed, that this hobby, more than our research, gave purpose to his 
uneventful life. 

“Here’s an odd thing,” he said to us. “The other day 1 was reading 
an inscription on a tombstone and I found this curious emblem engraved 
on it.” 

He showed us a sheet of paper on which an owl was drawn in 
Indian ink. 

“1 managed to decipher the inscription too,” he said with pride. 
“There was a name followed by the words, ‘And he lived nine hundred 
years'.” 

“Well, well,” said one of us, a man of wit and fashion, with a far¬ 
away look. “I’d even settle for four hundred.” 

“Whatever for?” another colleague asked sharply. He was a lean, 
broad-shouldered, middle-aged man who sat next to me and who usually 
remained silent. He differed from the rest of us by his neglected clothes, 
his taciturnity, and his unbelievable capacity for work. “You don’t need 
four hundred years. You’re in no hurry as it is.” 

“May I point out,” the director raised his voice, letting it be 
understood that we had interrupted him. “May 1 point out that owls 
of this variety have been found at different times in widely scattered 
countries. There is even an enormous granite carving of an owl standing 
in a desert. But in our region this is the first ever to have been found. 
If I may say so without boasting,” he beamed, “both the inscription and 
the owl are my own discovery. I happened to dig up the tombstone in 
my garden.” 

We all congratulated him on his luck, had another look at the owl, 
and went to our places. 

“1 am determined to find out the meaning of this emblem,” said the 
director. “Then 1 might publish something.” 

“Could it have been a hieroglyph to denote a man who knew how 
to use his time?” I suggested. 

“Possibly. But it would still have to be proved,” 

“All the same, nine hundred years!” I* couldn’t help exclaiming. 
“Do you think it’s possible that there were ever people who lived as long 
as that?” 

“Everything is possible,” grunted my industrious neighbour without 
looking up. 

“What do you mean by that?” the director asked politely. 

“Time is an enigma,” he replied more enigmatically still. 

“Yes, that’s true.” The director seized on the idea with interest. 
Taking down an hour-glass from its bracket on the wall, he turned,it 
over, put it on the desk in front of him, and watched the sand. “See 
how strange! The instant we are living through is like the smallest grain 
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of sand—^less than that: a mathematical point. . .. It’s already gone.” 

I felt a sudden stab of pain. I had once had several months of 
an amazing, unexpected love, and now these months, as 1 looked back 
on them in sorrow, merged into a single moment and became a grain 
of sand which had slipped away. Not a trace was left—as if these 
months had never been! I sighed. If only the glass could be turned 
back upside-down! 

The voice of our personnel officer broke in on my thoughts, “May 
I ask you, Chief? According to your theory—if you can call it that— 
time is a mathematical point. Then what becomes of our heroic past? 
And what about our radiant future?” 

He liked asking forthright questions in a loud voice, as Uiough 
making some frightful accusation. 

“I’m sorry if I have put it badly,” said the chief, who was a peace- 
loving man. “But I didn't think I had got round to formulating any 
theory. 1 was only joking, speculating. ...” 

“Odd sort of speculation. There arc limits, after all. . . .” 

“My dear man,” grunted our dishevelled and hard-working eccen¬ 
tric so loudly that wc all turned round. “The kind of new thing we are 
looking for is nearly always beyond the limit,” and, opening hLs mouth in 
a way he had, he laughed silently into the other’s pursed-up face. Thus 
he revealed to us a new side of his character. 

For two years we had sat in the same room, yet how little had we 
learnt about him! All we saw was that he rarely shaved, and that he 
dumped his coat on the back of his chair. We had also noticed that 
half the buttons on the coat were missing, and finally that he did four 
men’s work. But not one of us had really got to know him. 

“You know. I’d like to tell you of an interesting case,” he spoke 
again, still bending over his work. 

That he should waste his time on talking to us amazed us: he had 
never yet been guilty of such extravagance. Who’d have thought that 
our discussion of longevity would have stirred him up so much? 

“I’ll just run down to the basement and set up my apparatus, not 
to waste time. I won’t be a moment.” He hurried out. 

“Is he a dry old stick or isn’t he?'’ one of us asked. 

“I don’t think he is,” said our man-about-tovvn. “You know, I 
live next door to him. There is a woman who comes to sec him. Can 
you believe it—a young Wv)man! I bumped into her once—there she 
was, going up the stairs, blind to everything. Dazzled by love.” 

“You know, he has a very rare old watch. It’s extremely accurate 
and it needs winding up .only once a year,” said the director. 

“Well now, my friends.” Grey, dishevelled, our new friend (wc 
hadn’t really met him until today) came back and sat down at his desk, 
holding a slide-rule, “Nine hundred years, you said, . . . But you know 
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that time can stand still and can also fly. Have you ever waited for a 
girl you love?” 

“Yes,” said the boss, “time can be very slow.” 

“It can stand still. Do you remember reading about those scientists 
who found some lotus seeds in a two-thousand-year-old tomb and 
made them grow? For those seeds time had stood still. Time can be 
slowed down or given a push.” He made a measurement with his 
slide-rule and wrote it down; he managed to work even while he talked. 

“The story I’m going to tell you illustrates this point. You’ll find 
it interesting, quite apart from its message.” 

He turned to me (or so I thought) as if his words were meant for 
me alone. 

“Once upon a time, in a far-away kingdom—to be more exact, a 
few years ago in this very town—this is what happened. One Sunday, 
some sixty, or perhaps a hundred, well-dressed men gathered in a 
liecluded, shady spot in the Park of Culture for an open-air discussion. 
Later on it was discovered that this two-hour session in our park had 
been a—^what shall 1 call it—a symposium of thieves and bandits, 
members of a so-called ‘Brotherhood’. Such people have their own 
strict rules; the punishment for breaking them is death. A new mem¬ 
ber has to have two sponsors, and when he joins a few words are tattoo¬ 
ed on his chest—a motto by which it can be known that he belongs.” 

“What is the connection between your story and our discussion 
about time?” the boss asked gently. “Or perhaps you haven’t finished?” 

“No, 1 haven’t. It couldn’t be a closer connection. I am coming to 
it. . , . At tlie congress of the bandits six sentences of death were pass¬ 
ed. Five of them have been carried out. The sixth man is still at 
large owing to certain complications. But J must tell you who he is 
and what he had done wrong. This man was the head, the president, 
or, as they say, the ‘Gaffer’ of the whole ‘Brotherhood’, the oldest and 
the most cunning of the bandits. He had been put in pri.son in some 
out-of-the-way place, and it must have been while he was there, siding 
in solitary, that it occurred to him that he had never done anything in 
his life or got anything out of it, and that now he hadn’t long to live. 
His reasoning was this: the whole point of a bandit’s life is the acquisi¬ 
tion, by the easiest possible means, of other people’s property, such 
things as gold and other valuables. But the value and importance of 
riches in human society were deteriorating at a catastrophic pace.’’’ 

“Quite a theoretician your bandit seems to be,” the personnel 
officer said ironically. 

“Yes, he was a man who meant business,” agreed our eccentric. 
I liked him more and more all the time. “In recent years this criminal, 
who had done so much harm, had sobered up and taken to reading. 
Books, as you know, have enormous power. He had got through lots 
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of them. He was in no hurry to be released—it suited him to read and 
think sitting in his stone box—and as he was their chief the bandits 
smuggled in whatever book he wanted, even if it was kept under lock 
and key inside the vaults of the State Treasury. Yes, weU... So he 
realised that things were losing their prestige at a catastrophic pace. 
Once upon a time princes and rich men used to breed morey eels m 
pools specially constructed inside lagoons. The eels were fed on the 
flesh of slaves. Such an eel served at a dinner party was regarded as 
the greatest of delicacies. And yet now we can’t think without a 
shudder about these pastimes of our ancestors. There was a time when 
gold was a nameless metal slumbering in the earth. Later, man gave 
it a value and a name. Gold glittering on clothes or weapons came to 
be regarded as the height of elegance. Yet not one of us today would 
venture out with a gold chain stretched across his stomach or even with 
a gold pin in his tie. Gold is losing its prestige. And what of the 
prestige of precious stuffs? I can assure you that at this very moment 
costly fabrics are going out of fashion never to return. To show off 
rich possessions nowadays is a sign of spiritual backwardness.” 

“Fancy that! So your bandit has written off all material values. 
And what’s to take the place of things, I’d like to know?” said the per¬ 
sonnel officer. He felt put out, for it so happened that he fancied 
himself in expensive tweeds with padded shoulders and his wife had 
once called for him at the laboratory with a splendid silver fox over 
her arm. 

“It depends what things you mean. There are things and things. 
This is just what the bandit had observed, and it made him think. He 
realised that the adulation of material things was being ineluctably 
defeated by the beauty of the human soul, beauty which can neither be 
bought nor stolen. You can’t make anyone love you by force of arms. 
The beauty of the soul is free and it took pride of place the moment 
gold and velvet gave up their positions. So now a Cinderella in a cotton 
print can outshine a princess draped in satin. Because what gives its 
value to a cheap dress is the beauty of its cut and design, which is no 
longer a material value. lt*s the result of taste and character in those 
who thought of it, or chose to wear it. No wonder that nowadays 
many princesses who have kept their souls dress up as Cinderellas. 
And if wc do come across a woman hung with furs and precious stuffs, 
instead of bcin,g dazzled by her display of wealth, we shy away as from 
a spiritual cripple who is parading her deformity. 

“This is what my bandit had observed, and suddenly he realised 
that never in all his life had he possessed such ‘things’ as the approval 
of his fellow men, or friendship, or true love—all his life he had spent 
chasing after things which had no value. Something like a currency 
reform took place in him. Yes....” The speaker cleared his voice. 
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*‘AQd yet people whose love and friendship he so much needed did exist. 
He knew of them.... There was a woman... But he couldn't even face 
her. He couldn’t come into the open, it was too risky. 

“Eventually he put down all his ideas in a long letter to the 
‘Brotherhood’, saying that he was resigning his ‘oflRcc’ and joining the 
society of normal people who work for their living, and adding that he 
intended to achieve by some outstanding action what he had never yet 
experienced in life but now longed for with all his being. The prison 
administration had his letter printed as a leaflet. You realise, of course, 
that it was a document of great power; it was important to make use of it. 

“Now look at the situation in which the ‘Gaflcr’ found himself. 
In the course of his life he had biien sentenced by various courts to 
prison terras amounting to some two hundred years. He knew that 
the State would not remit his punishment. On the other hand, know¬ 
ing the rules and customs of the ‘Brotherhood’ better than anyone, he 
realised that they would not forgive him for his betrayal and that some¬ 
where a knife was being sharpened for him. But he needed at least a 
few more years of life in order to c:irry out his plan. So before the 
‘Brotlierhood’ had passed sentence he made his last jail-break. He had 
plenty of money and he found clever doctors who worked a transforma¬ 
tion on him, just as in a fairy talc; they grafted new skin on his face 
and hands and changed his hair; they even changed his voice. They 
were first-class experts. 

“He got hold of new, immaculate identity papers and became a 
new man. In three years he graduated from two universities and, at 
the moment, he is completing his work, which is enormous in concep¬ 
tion. He wants to make a gift to his fellow men. .. 

“That’s all very well,” 1 interrupted him, because he kept his eyes 
fixed steadily upon me. “But what has any of this to do with our dis¬ 
cussion—with time standing still or flying, or the inscription: ‘He lived 
nine hundred years’ ? ” 

“It has everything to do with it. Here is a man hunted by his 
executioners. They dog his footsteps and they will inevitably catch up 
with him. He has very little time left. Time —^you sec what 1 mean? 
And this man is determined to live the whole of his life over again within 
the span of a couple of years. But suppose he had lived all his life as 
he is living now? He might well have lived nine hundred years and 
more.” 

“You arc speaking, of course, about the content of his life and not 
its length?” said the chief. 

“It’s obvious you don’t economise your time!” My neighbour lost 
his temper- “Yes, yes, yes! Content! What we fill the vessel of time 
with. It should be filled only with the greatest joys, the most powerful 
sensations of delight we can experience....” 
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“Now you’ve let your hair down,” said the personnel officer. *‘So 
you are preaching pure selfishness! All you want are j<^s, delights! And 
what about the little matter of working for the people? What d’you 
think of that? Eh?” 

“What I think is that you’re behind the times. You should be 
taken in tow. You imagine that joy is a sin—the sin you secretly 
indulge in within the privacy of your four walls—and that working for 
the people is just your public duty. Compared with you my bandit is 
a man of advanced views. He has tested all your joys and he is sick 
and tired of them. There’s only one joy he believes in now, and that's 
what you regard as a grim duty.” 

“Tell me,” said the boss aflcj a moment’s silence, “how do you 
know all these details? Here’s a man who has changed his face, his 
name . . . and he's surely not a fool—1 can’t see him confiding in 
strangers.” 

“I’m not a stranger to him.” 

“You should give him up to the authorities if you know your duty 
as a citizen,” the personnel officer said abruptly. “You should report 
him—a man who has committed so many crimes and has escaped from 
prison....” 

“Not on your life,” said our colleague. “Not on your life. He is 
not a bandit now. He’s harmless, he's even useful. When he’s done 
his job he’ll give himself up." 

He reached into his pocket for his famous watch—a heavy, round, 
old-fashioned watch on a steel chain. 

“Sorry. I’ve got to go and check my instruments.” 

He stopped on his way out. 

“You ought to think about my story. You particularly,” he looked 
me straight in the eyes. “You might consider the experience of others 
and stop playing with trifles. I’m thinking about your squabble with 
the corresponding member. . . .” 

How could I suppose then that I was to be drawn into his story, 
play the hero’s part in it, become the hero’s double? 
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A bout half an hour later 1 followed him into the basement; I 
wanted to check on a suspicion which had suddenly arisen in my 
mind. There he sat surrounded by the gleam of glass and copper. 
The door scarcely creaked, but he ducked so suddenly that he knocked 
over several test-tubes. 

“Sorry,” I said. 

“Checking up on your hunch?” He was regaining his composure. 
“You’re a bit reckless.” 

“I’m not afraid of you.” He turned back to his instruments. 

Now that I was sure, I understood the meaning of several other 
things which I have not so far mentioned. 

It had recently become obvious that someone was taking an 
unaccountable interest in my person. I was being shadowed. Not 
once did I get a good look at whoever it was who dogged my steps, 
aldiough in fact he (or she) never hurried out of sight. He (or she) 
would take up a position in some dark doorway, but would 
now and then venture boldly out into the sunlight, slipping back only 
when I reached into my pocket for my spectacles. Several times I went 
up to the gate or doorway through which my follower, who seemed to 
be drawn to me, had vanished, only to find it empty. A few days ago 
there came the first fall of cleanest, softest snow. L.ate that evening I 
was walking along a deserted street whenT heard footsteps at my back' 
and guessed, before I even turned my head, that this was he (or she). 
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When I did turn round I caught a_^impse of something that might have 
been a cloak or a tail-coat vanishing down a sidestreet. 1 ran after it 
like a madman, but when I reached the comer all I saw was the white, 
peaceful alleyway and not a soul in sight- 1 looked down at the snow 
but there were no footprints. It is true that afterwards I remembered 
several cross-shaped tracks, rather like those of an enormous hen, melt¬ 
ing into the soft, porous snow. 

Now, as I stood talking to my colleague in the basement, 1 told 
him all about it. He shook my hand and said, “ITiank you. I’ve 
noticed a few things myself. Now go. , I have to hurry. As you see, 
I’m very short of time. Incidentally, it wouldn’t be a bad idea if you 
pressed on a little too. You never know what might happen.” 

We were both working on the same problem, but we approached 
it from different angles. One of us was wrong, the other right. But 
the problem was so important that even a mistake was worth it if it 
would clear the way for other scientists. We were looking for a method 
of condensing sunlight. The end result we hoped for would produce 
months or even years of brilliant light and warmth for a distant continent 
which never saw the sun. One side of our planet had no sunshine—it 
lived in perpetual winter and eternal night. The fact that this, the most 
important of our problems, was the one my colleague had seized upon 
was to my mind a further proof of his identity: here in front of me was 
the bandit chief in a hurry to live. -Would a year, or even two, suffice 
him for his task? 

1 judge things soberly and count my costs. If I was marking time, 
year in, year out, wondering which side of the problem to tackle first, 
it was because to start on my research meant putting other things aside 
and burying myself in my job for a good ten years. If only the whole 
team could have been pulled in on the project! But it was something 
to be allowed to work on it at all. Many people were against it; nearly 
all the members of the Academic Council thought of us as crackpots. 
Anyway, there it was—^ten years.... What could be achieved in two? 

As it turned out, he had not two years to live, but only a few more 
hours. Next morning I was rung up from the hospital. My remarkable 
bandit had been found in the night, bleeding to death on our doorstep 
(we lived in the same house). He had several deep knife-wounds in the 
back. The whole Institute was in an uproar. Several well-known 
specialists were called in, but it was too late. By midday the more 
active members of the Institute were ringing up the undertakers. 

His death, and the fact that he had seemingly foretold it, was a 
profound shock to us. For several days we exchanged meaningful 
glances whenever we all met. My nerves went to pieces. I panicked 
and lost weight. I couldn’t bear to listen to any talk unless it was re¬ 
lated to the job and I worked intensively for a week. After that 1 
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received the current number of our periodical, saw that S was one of the 
contributors, and got so excited that everything except that printed page 
went clean out of my head. I leafed nervously through the journal and 
caught sight of a footnote (the worst insults are always set in small print). 
There, among polite but deadly words, I found my name. I did another 
somersault and settled back into my old groove. Paper! Paper! Who 
was it who invented you? 

I gave up work and, urged by my supporters, wrote an article with 
not just one, but three footnotes intended finally to make an end of S; 
the whole team took part in drafting them. And if you want a picture 
of us concentrating on this work, 1 suggest that you should go to the 
Tretyakov Gallery and look at Repin’s Zaporozhian Cossacks. There 
wo all are, including the boss, splitting his sides with laughter, and myself 
sitting at the desk, bespectacled and pen in hand. 

Once I was on my old familiar track 1 quite forgot the watcher who 
had been peering at me round comers and from gateways. Since the 
distressing days which ended in the funeral, I had seen no sign of the 
tail-coat, and I concluded that it must have been one of the bandits 
keeping an eye on me while tracking down the man who was now dead. 

But shortly after I received a copy of the periodical with my reply 
in it—or rather, just as I was leaving the office of the editor who had 
commissioned me to write anotlicr article—I had a sensation all over my 
back that I was being watched. I turned round, but could see no one. 
Then I raised my eyes to the first floor of a half-ruined house on which 
the demolition men were working, and there, in a hole gaping in the 
walls, a dark figure side-stepped and took cover. 

It so happened that it was my thirtieth birthday and I had meant 
to ask some friends to celebrate tlie end of my third decade. You can 
imagine what I felt like when now, by daylight, long before the evening, 
this advance shadow fell across my party. 

1 went home and up the stairs. My colleague, the man-about-town, 
was waiting for me in the common-room, where we spent the evenings 
looking at the television programmes. 

“Well, shall we have our celebration?” 

“I’m not feeling well,” I said. “We’ll have to put it off.” 

“Whoever heard of being down in the dumps on a day like this? 
Thirty is the best age in a man’s life,” He presented me with a colour¬ 
ful tie and whispered, “Come on. I’ll drink you under the table. I’ve 
got hold of an extraordinary wine,” 

While we were talking I noticed a woman, whom I didn’t know, 
sitting at the far end of the room. I had a curious feeling that she must 
have been waiting for me for a long time. Now she got up and took a 
step towards me, and I no longer listened .to a word my friend was saying. 
She was about thirty, she had sloping shoulders, and she was very 
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beautiful. Her beauty lay in the small, endearing irregularities of her 
face and figure and above all in her sad and open look When she spoke 
the same beauty echoed in her low-pitched, gentle voice. 

I thought at once of that other golden grain of sand which had once, 
long, long ago, slipped through the hour-glass; it lay forgotten, non¬ 
existent, while this new moment advanced upon me. 

“I was asked to hand this over to you for your birthday,” she said 
with a detached politeness, putting the heavy watch on its steel chain 
into my hand. “And also this.” She took an envelope out of her bag. 

“From him?” 

“Yes.” 

1 wondered if I could ask her if* the man who was now dead had 
known true love, such as can be neither bought nor stolen—^had there 
been this between them? But, before I could say anything, she read the 
question in my face and put up her hand to stop me. 

“Yes, there was, there was,” she whispered. “And is. And will 
be. But he was never sure. ... 1 played a game with him. Do you 
understand? And when they let me speak to him at the hospital I went 
on shouting for an hour, ‘Yes, yes, yes,’ but he couldn’t hear.” 

I bowed my head. My poor friend! 1, of all people, understood. 

I put the watch into my pocket, saw my visitor to the front door, 
and came back. 

“She’s the one,” the man-about-town said softly, “the one who used 
to come and see the bandit. But she didn’t recognise me. She never 
saw anything. If you stood in her way she’d come straight on as if she 
thought she could walk through you. Blind with love,” he laughed. 
“But she’s seen you. You’d better look out.” 

I went into my room and slit the envelope. 

You will receive this letter if I am killed, wrote my dead colleague. 
You have great gifts. I am writing to you because you know more 
about me than the others, and you may come to have a belter sense 
of time. Life is given to us only once and we must gulp it down in 
great draughts, without stopping for breath. We must seize on what¬ 
ever has the greatest value. I have already spoken of what that is. 
Not gold or finery, I hope that you icill live to experience great 
happiness. Remember the dark continent where millions of people 
live. May the day you get this letter be the day of your real birth. _ 

Struck by a happy thought as though by lightning, 1 stopped read¬ 
ing. I am luckier than he is, T thought. I still have half my life 
ahead of me, perhaps even two-thirds. T needn’t hurry. There’s time„ 
for everything. 

At this moment, something dark and solid blocked my window. 
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1 thought that workmen must be painting the house and had pulled 
their ladder up to the third floor. Turning the page, I went up to the 
window, closer to the light. 

But what would painters be doing outside at this time of year, it 
suddenly occurred to me. I looked up and started violently. Sitting 
on the iron ledge outside the window was an enormous owl with fuzzy 
ears and long grey sid&-whiskers; oddest of all, it looked out of shape, 
almost like a primitive sculpture. It was my owl. For the first time 
I saw it in the flesh. 1 waved the letter at it and said, “Shoo,” but this 
had not the slightest effect on it. 

A deeply wounding explanation struck me with such pain and 
terror that I broke into a sweat.' Phew! I drew a shuddering breath 
and wiped my forehead. The owl was sitting motionless in its place, 
bolt upright, like any other owl. 1 took another breath, wiped my fore¬ 
head once again, and tiptoed out. Without remembering how 1 got 
there, I found myself outside, in the bitter cold. Where is it I must 
go? Ah yes, to the clinic, to sec my old school Iriend, the nerve 
specialist. He had a lively and creative mind. He would be interested 
in my case and take me in hand. 

I strode hastily down the avenue filled with lilac evening shadows, 
and at once heard the sound of something hopping after me. I looked 
back. A furry ear and one wing stuck out from behind the nearest 
tree. The owl was as big as 1 was! 

The doctor was busy. For a long time I sat in front of the white 
door of his consulting room; beyond it I could hear the sound of steady 
pacing. Finally the door flew open and my friend came out, dressed 
in his white overall, his white cap pulled down over his eyebrows, looking 
drawn and pale with overwork and lack of sleep. 

“Well. How’s it going?” someone shouted from another room. 

“Still the same,” he shouted back, his face contracting in a nervous 
spasm. “Still no good.” 

I got up. The doctor gradually came to; he saw me, recognised 
me, held out his hand. 

“If this is a social caU, you’ve come at a bad time.” 

“It’s not a social call.” 

“Well, come over here.” He took my hand and looked at my 
fingertips. “How old are you?” 

“Thirty.” 

“I forgot we were the same age. Well, what are you worried about? 
Is someone after you?” 

“If only you knew who, . . . The strangest character. . . . You’ll 
laugh at me,” 

“I know. Want me to show you? Come in.” 

He took me into bis room and led me to the window. 
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“My owl,” I whispered. 

It was sitting outside. 

“Not only yours,” said the doctor. “Mine too. Let me have an¬ 
other look at your hands. Ye-es. . . 

He walked over to his desk and stood a moment with his back to 
me. Finally he turned round. 

“Sooner or later you’ll find out. I might as well tell you now; 
you’ve got a year left to live.” 

The floor sank under my feet and I would have fallen down if he 
hadn’t caught me and helped me to a chair. 

I know that there are people who are not afraid of death; they 
have nothing to lose. I confess that I shook with terror. Once my job 
was finished I was ready to die—^but not now! 

“I don’t believe it,” I whispered. 

“You’d better get up and run home,” advised the doctor, raising an 
eyebrow; his manner was tense. “You’ve got a whole year ahead of 
you.” 

“I don’t believe it.” 

“Get out,” he shouted at me suddenly. “You’re stealing my time. 
I’m ill myself. I’ve got eighteen months.” 

He did, all the same, stop me on my way out and mutter, almost 
gabbling, “It's a well-known disease and it’s usually people with creative 
gifts who get it in an acute form. Flabby characters get it mildly and 
die without noticing.” 

“And you haven’t discovered anything? ...” 

“We’ve found out a lot, but we still haven’t got a cure. All the 
same we know a thing or two.” He added these incomprehensible 
words, “Anyone who sees flie owl clearly is already half saved.” 

He banged the door. 

Do I see it clearly? I must look, I thought. 

1 stood listening to the silence and at this moment I heard the 
bandit’s heavy, steel-cased watch ticking inside my pocket. It was doing 
its job, counting out the seconds. I took it out, fitted the ornate key, and 
wound the spring. It took twenty turns. There—it was wound up for 
a year. 

“I must hurry. I must think of everything,” I told myself. For 
the first- time in my life I was really hurrying, that is to say hurrying 
coldly and collectedly. 

The clear, frosty evening welcomed me with its cheerful lights, its 
purring traffic, the distant glitter of its stars. 

1 decided to look at the stars and think. At once it seemed as if 
the star-filled sky bent over me, drew closer for me to see the grandeur 
of its infinity. 
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Well, all right. The flesh will die. Let it. But the mind, the 
mind! Will that vanish too? I closed my eyes. 

*T shall not vanish,” said my mind in the darkness. Unlike my 
feelings, it was calm. “Think,” said my mind. “The world of civilised 
men is several thousand years old. Yet how long do man-made things 
last? Qothes, furniture, machines, all fall to pieces within a few 
decades. How then did we accumulate all these things we see around 
us? Quite simply: we accumulated ideas—the secrets of metal-working, 
of medicine, of setting bricks witli mortar.... Burn the books, destroy 
the secrets of the craftsmen, let years pass by till they are utterly for¬ 
gotten, and mankind will rediscover the stone axe and start again on 
the same road. Your son—not even your grandson, but your son— 
will dig up the cog-wheel you made when you were young and bow 
before it as if it were a miracle.” 

A loud, clear waltz-tune poured from an invisible loudspeaker and 
flowed over the town. The composer was unknown to me and I did 
not really hear the tune. I heard no band, no trombones, and no violins 
—^these were the voices of my feelings. And when the melody w'as 
taken up by the woodwind I clearly understood that these were my 
desires locked up and singing in their narrow box, the tight confinement 
of my short existence. 

“You want to live,” said the unknown composer. “See what they 
do to you, the few notes I left behind in the world of men a hundred 
years ago, after my brief and arduous stay among them. In those who 
are allotted a short life, the love of life bums with a stronger, brighter 
flame. It is better to desire and not possess than to possess and not 
desire. I loved life and I pass my love of it on to you.” 

He lowered his voice. 

“Listen to me now. My own life, short as it was, overflowed with 
joy. But what about you? Did anyone ever shake your hand in grati¬ 
tude—shake it so hard as to jolt your heart out of its place? Has 
anyone ever looked at you and cried with love?” 

I felt stunned. Nothing of the sort had ever happened to me yet. 
It was true that I had loved, but no one had ever looked at me in such 
a way. I had experienced no great friendship, I had earned no gratitude. 
... I bowed my head and ceased to listen to the music, while the city 
lights grew dim around me. 

All I could hear now was a cheerful ticking: my watch, the bandit’s 
gift to me, was busily ticking away my life, my seconds, “You have all 
your life ahead of you, a whole year. You’ve only just been bom. 
You’re younger than you were before. Hurry, run to where your work 
is waiting for you. Friendship, love—everything you want is there.” ■ 

I set off at a run, leapt into a taxi—“Faster, faster, to the laboratory.” , 
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The driver looked round in astonishment as he changed into top gear. 

Leaving the taxi waiting, 1 ran up the stairs. On the landing, beside 
the red-hot stove, the old charwoman sat nodding in her chair. 1 shook 
her awake. 

“Quick, quick, give me back my papers. Those you took from me 
this morning—I gave you a whole basketful.” 

“Fancy you remembering, dearie.” 

I gave a groan and poked about among the glowing cinders. 

“1 burnt the lot. It made a nice fire. Your papers are the only 
ones that burn so well. I even fell asleep, it got so warm.” 

“Tick-tock-tick-tock,” said the bandit's watch inside my pocket. 

Gritting my teeth, 1 went into my work room, took down case after 
case of instruments, and loaded them into the taxi. 1 had decided to 
set up a laboratory at home and work at night. To think that I could 
earn the boundless gratitude of my fellow men and that 1 hadn't even 
made a start! 

When I came into the common-room, a case of instruments under 
• each arm, a few regulars were already sitting before the television set. 

“So that’s that, we postpone the celebration,” said the man-about- 
fown. 

He twiddled the knobs and the legs of football-players flitted across 
the screen. The viewers stiffened in their chairs, their eyes fixed and 
as large as saucers. I heard the ticKing of my watch and the realisation 
came to me that if the television programme were to continue uninter¬ 
ruptedly for two thousand years these five men would stay exactly as 
they were now and be preserved for posterity like the lotus seeds. 

T shifted several chairs, together with their occupants, out of my 
way, carried all my instruments into ray room and paid off the taxi. 

The owl was on its ledge outside the window. I could now look 
at it calmly. It was well lit by the strong bulb inside the room. Was 
I seeing it distinctly? I went close up to it and for a few moments we 
gazed at one another through the glass. Then the owl walked the length 
of the iron ledge and back (just as an owl does on a tree branch at the 
zoo); it bent forward, raised its enormous three-toed foot, yellow as 
though dipped in wax, and swiftly, like a hen, scratched its beak with 
its back claw. Then once more it settled down, bolt upright, and fixed 
me with its two tin-button eyes. I could see my owl distinctly. 

I'came to myself and hurried to unpack my instruments and set 
them up. Within five minutes my room was a laboratory glittering with 
glass and nickel. 

But what can I get done? 1 thought. I need at least ten years. I 
made an effort to remember some, at least, of the ideas which at various 
times had served to light our stoves. I tried to write them down, but 
nothing came of it. 
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They would have cut down my work by half! 1 banged the table 
with my fist. 

Then I saw the bandit’s letter, lying on the floor where I had flung 
it down earlier in the day. The few lines I had left unread w^e staring 
at me. 

I can help you. Did you understand the story about the bandit? 
/f so, ask the woman who brings you this letter to give you the note¬ 
book in which I secretly put down all your ideas—those you have been 
throwing into the stove for. the past two years. I meant to use them, 

as apparently you didn't need them. 

% 

“Where can I find her now?” I shouted, still not reading to the end 
of the letter. Then I saw the words: Her telephone number is. . . . 

Within seconds—as in a fairy tale—I was back in the common- 
room where the television viewers sat breathing steadily, sound asleep 
with their eyes open. I propped the telephone on the shoulder of one 
of them and dialled the number. It rang several times before I heard 
her voice. 

That moment of my new brief life opened a new chapter. It began 
with a misunderstanding which arose through my own fault. 

“Why don’t you pick up the receiver at once?” The words came 
rushing out before I had time to think how rude they were. “Where's 
the notebook? Why didn't you give it to me?” 

“You didn’t ask me. You didn’t even read the letter. It said that 
if_” 

I flew off the handle again “It’s obvious that time means nothing to 
you!. .. I’m sorry.” 

The telephone was silent. 

“Why don’t you say something?” I shrieked again. “The note¬ 
book, the notebook.” 

“I’m on my way,” replied her warm low voice. 
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W 'liEN I heard her footsteps I realised that it wasn’t only the note¬ 
book 1 was waiting for. I'rom the very moment I had first seen 
her 1 was drawn to her as inexorably and unconsciously as a 
piece ol driftwood to a distant waterfall. C ould it be that another golden 
grain of sand was on the point of slipping tlirough the hour-glass? 

Weil, let it, I thought. None of this exists for me any longer.. .. 
Lovely women want to be pursued and courted stubbornly and for a 
long time. And they are right. And no one has more right to it than 
you who have not forgotten shouting yes, yes, yes to a dying man. And 
are you likely to forget him? Is my commonplace image likely to drive 
out of your memory that improbable, exotic man with his borrowed face? 
No, so far as love goes, I am dead, I don’t exist. 

At this point the door opened and she walked in—small, with her 
sloping shoulders and her tranquil beauty. “1 love you,” shouted every 
living fibre of my being. . I realised that the childhood of my new life 
was over, 1 had^'feached adolescence. But a dry tap on the window 
cooled my arc'our. I didn’t even have to look to know what it was. 

With hardly a greeting I snatched the notebook from her hand, 
'turned my back on her, and opened it. It was full of drawings, 
sketches, calculations—those J had been scattering and burning all these 
past few years. 1 turned the pages. Wonderful! Now it would need 
eight years, not ten, to do the job. By working at home as well as at 
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the Institute 1 could save another two. 1 would foUow several lines of 
research at once. 1 would work day and night. 

“Why are you in such a hurry?” asked the woman, as I hastily 
connected wires and switched plugs. 

“I have very little time....” I broke off. “Life is short and there’s 
a lot to do. I’m getting on with it.” 

I set all my apparatus going; cheerful lights shone in the retorts, 
transparent fluids bubbled in glass tubes and rare earths melted in the 
crucibles. 

The owl slept on its ledge, its head tucked under a wing. I decided 
to resolve one lingering doubt. 

“What’s that outside the window?” I asked the woman, pointing 
to the owl. Ac these words the huge bird raised its head, stared out of 
the yellow lenses of its eyes, and blinked rapidly several times. ITie 
woman went up to the window, put her face against it, and held her 
.hands on either side to shut out the light. 

“There’s no one there,” she smiled, and broke off. Looking at me 
intently, she bit her lip as though struck by some discovery. “There’s 
no one,” she said again. “Did you see anyone? Are you being 
followed?” 

“There can’t be anyone if you say there isn’t,” I evaded. 

But now she questioned me in her turn and it was 1 who was sur¬ 
prised and baffled. 

“Why have you changed your room?” she asked. 

I looked at her, startled, but said nothing: I was already spellbound 
by m^ new discipline. I turned the handle of my old adding machine 
and made a calculation. The woman was still watching me. 

Neither of us spoke for about an hour. At last she couldn’t bear 
it any longer, and laughed softly. 

“You might at least tell me what all the hurry is about.” 

“What it’s about? He—you know who I mean—^hc must have told 
you.” 

“Yes, he told me.” 

“Well, that’s why I’m in a hurry too. I’ve lived a whole life and 
I haven’t done a thing. And yet there's something I could do for people. 
I’ll never feel I’ve got a foothold on the earth until someone shakes my 
hand in gratitude—shakes it so hard as to jolt my heart out of its place. 
Now I’m working for him. The day he comes. I’ll be happy.” 

She must have liked what I said. She remained silent for a while, 
then she began again. 

“Why do you waste time? It’s so unlike you. You know you’ve 
got a brand-new calculating machine with all the latest improvements.” 

That was news. What could she be talking about? Once again 
I made no reply. She took my hand and led me to the door. 
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“What is it now?” I stopped. 

“Don’t waste time,” she said, mimicking my tones. “Don’t worry. 
I’ll help you to save time.” 

She took me to a room on another floor—^the one my unusual 
friend, the bandit, had occupied until a month before—unlocked it, 
switched on the light, and turned away from me, hiding a smile. As 
for me, I frankly shone with pleasure: the room was full of the most 
recent and expensive instruments—exactly those I needed. I looked 
them over and moved them round and forgot all about her. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” I suddenly heard her voice. 
“Why do you pretend you’ve never seen them?” 

There it was again. 

“What do you mean?” T asked her sharply. 

“Well, you must have been to sec your friend now and again,” she 
replied evasively. “Perhaps you’ve never seen this either?” 

There was an unfamiliar plant with a large flower Rowing in a glass 
tank on the window-sill. She showed it to me as if setting me a test. 
All at once I remembered. 

“It’s a lotus. Grown from a seed which lay in a tomb for two....” 

“Right,” she said triumphantly. “You get full marks. And what 
about this?” 

She handed me a calculating machine of the latest model, the kind 
I hadn’t even dared to dream about. It could do the work of a whole 
roomful of assistants working with the old machines. 

“May I take this?” It was beyond me not to ask. 

‘You’re wasting time.” She raised her voice in imitation of my 
tone or perhaps the bandit’s. “Yes, yes, yes. It’s all yours. All the 
instruments. And even the lotus.” 

I had the feeling that something had annoyed her. 

“Oh well, of course,” she said after a while, as though thinking 
aloud. “You change your face, your voice, then you have to change 
your room so that nobody should know or tell. . . . You even change 
your friends....” t 

If only I had listened at the time. But, as I have already said, I 
was completely dominated by the new set of rules which had given a 
new direction to all my thoughts. I paid no attention to her chatter. 
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I N A single night I made a great leap forward. I was sure now 
that my early assumptions had been correct. If I could go on 
at this rate I would get my first result within eight months, and 
then 1 could get the whole department to co-operate. The sceptics 
would be silenced. 

Next morning, oblivious to all around me and full of the most joyful 
hopes, I walked to the laboratory. A blast of talk and laughter met 
me as I came in. It appeared that my perennial opponent, S, had 
already printed his reply. 

“There’s efficiency for you!” the boss exclaimed ironically, and in 
the circle of my supporters gusts of menancingly cheerful noise rose and 
fell at his every word. 

They all stood lound my desk, the boss splitting his sides with 
laughter; the only figure missing from the picture was the scribe, a pen 
behind the ear, that is to say, myself. 

“Well, brave warrior, it’s up to you now,” said the director, putting 
the cutting on my desk. 

I astounded them by not even bothering to read S, who now struck 
me as merely a naive and harmless eccentric. The thought of him no 
lopger stirred me; something else had fired my blood. J brushed him 
off like a inosquito- I may as well say now that S continued for a long 
time to write articles for my especial benefit. In one footnote he said 
that I had taken refuge in shamefaced silence, In others that I had taken 
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a vow of silence, that 1 had evaded the issue, that 1 was hiding my head 
in the sand like an ostrich. He flapped his wings and crowed like a 
cockerel, hoping that his challenge would be taken up and the fight con¬ 
tinued. 

Seeing me push the cutting to one side, my colleagues exchanged 
glances, 

“Are you feeling all right?” asked the man-about-town. “Just 
look at that, boys. 1 don’t believe he’s shaved! And he’s dumped his 
coat on his chair! And two buttons from his coat arc missing! Well, 
well, what d’you make of that? I believe he’s a changeling. He’s a 
bit like what’s-his-nanie . . . the man who used to sit next to him.” 

He looked significantly at the bandit’s empty desk. 

It was true that my character had changed sharply. I was a 
different man. I had stopped playing the great scientist, I no longer 
spoke in a well-modulated voice, I no longer fussed and cooed over 
trivial questions. 1 rushed on in a sort of feverish daze. I had an avid 
hunger for life and the oddest thing was that my idea of pleasure had 
completely changed. 

What was it that now gave me joy? 1 gazed ceaselessly at her. 
vShe had settled in rny room, moved in her camp-bed, and assisted me 
in my experiments day and night. I have no idea when she managed 
to sleep. I delighted in looking at her as she sat at her table, in watch¬ 
ing the angle of her head as she bent over her work like a mother bend¬ 
ing to her child. 

And looking at the line of head, neck, and sloping shoulder, at this 
gentle, softly curving arc by which alone I would always have known 
her, 1 longed for her to turn and look at me. Guessing my silent plea, 
.she turned and looked, her chin on her shoulder. But, each time, some 
still-unanswered question stirred in her, and after watching me intently 
for a moment she would go back to her work. 

She decided to set me one more test. We had made it a rule that, 
whenever we had an hour or two of leisure, we would visit a gallery or 
go to hear a concert or an opera. 

One evening after setting up the apparatus and switching on the 
current, she took mo by the arm and said, “We have a whole hour with 
nothing to do. Will you make me a present of it?” 

I thought it over. 

“Very well.” 

We went out. She led me down a street and turned into a dark, 
tree-lined avenue. 

Suddenly she turned and said, addressing me not as “you” but, 
familiarly, as “thou”, “You must remember this path.” 

I’d had quite enough of it all and I was annoyed. I said, “It’s 
right that we should call each other ‘tliou’, it’s high time. But I must 
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ask you to stop playing this guessing game. You’ve been doing it for 
two months and I’m completely in the dark. It wastes our time.** 

“Why are you always in such a hurry?” 

Just then, in shadow beyond the pool of light thrown by a street 
lamp, I saw the dark shape of my owl; its eyes gleamed and blinked. 
I stopped. I meant to point them out to my companion, then I re¬ 
membered that she would see nothing. 

“Why am I in a hurry?” I made up my mind to tell her. “Because 
I’ve got less than a year to live.” My words moved her. It was as 
it they were all she needed for an outburst. She turned, facing me, 
and cupped my chin in her hands. Her eyes, so close to mine, were 
full of tears. 

“If you’re sure of that, why must we have secrets from each other?” 
she whispered. 

Before I could open my moutli, she put her finger on my lips. 

“It’s yoUt my dear, I know it’s you.” 

At last 1 imderstood. 

“You think that I am . . . he?” 

“Don’t torture me any more. Remember last time, how you tried 
to hide from me. Why are you punishing me?” 

“But I’m somebody quite different,” I shouted. “Look, my hair 
is different, my face is different. I haven’t changed them. I have no 
scars, no stitches.” 

“There were no scars or stitches then, either, but I guessed all the 
same. I knew at once. Tell me, when I came and brought you the 
letter and the watch, why did you change colour and ask me if we had 
loved each other? You were very anxious to know. I saw through 
your trick at once—^it was too simple.” She laughed. “1 was so 
happy you asked.” 

“I’ll soon be really parting from you,” I said. 

We’ll never part. Even if you run away from me again, even 
if you change your height as well as your face, even then I’ll find you.” 

“I have less than a year to live. That’s certain.” 

“I don’t believe it. You’ve been saying it for years.” 

“It was he who said it,” I reminded her, “and he was killed.” 

“He wasn’t. You are so clever, you thought of everything. You 
arranged for all your things to be handed over to your double—to 
yourself. Oh, you’re cunning! They’ll never get you. ...” 

“Oh God! What nonsense!” 

I suppose the other used to cut her short in the same way. It 
made her laugli. 

“I won’t talk about it again. You didn’t like it then, either. I 
really won’t. 1 like you even better now. You’re gentler, and you 
have a good smile. You speak so well about the man who is to come. 
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. . . . I’ve wasted so much time! Why did I tease you, as if I were a 
girl in my teens? Shall 1 shout again that word you so much wanted 

me to say? Yes! Yes! D’you hear now? Tell me you can hear me. 

Shout it.” 

“I hear you,” I whispered. I could no longer struggle against the 
current. The driftwood rushed swiftly towards the waterfall. “Which 
do you love most,” I asked, “the one who died, or the one who is 
here now?” 

“The one who is here.” 

I was loved. I could see her eyes. T had only to turn my head 

a little to the right and I could see them shining with tears. 

And so I took the place of the bandit who had left us. I was no 
longer an adolescent, I had grown up. 
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T he doctor's forecast had been correct. One bright summer day, 
five or six months after 1 had seen him, I knew for certain 
that I was ill; I could hardly keep on my feet. Guiltily I looked 
at my quiet, distraught love. 1 said, “You know, darling, 1 think 1*11 
lie down. You take charge while I’m in bed. Will you turn on the 
wireless?” 

She turned it on and immediately we heard—now loud and boom¬ 
ing, now fading in the crackle of magnetic sloi*ms—the voice of the 
dark continent. Over there they were hard at work, mining coal and 
growing cabbages by artificial light. 

“We’ll have to work still harder,” I said. “We’ve got to hurry.” 
The boiling liquids in the test-tubes ran still faster, the lights glow¬ 
ed brighter. 

September was rainy. We finished one experiment. I lay in bed 
so weak that I couldn’t raise my head. 

“Open the first of the lead containers,” I said. 

She took oft the seal. 

“It’s a diid,” I heard her say softly. “All there is inside is a little 
glowing cinder.” 

“No it’s not a dud,” I said calmly, “it’s only a variant. Everything 
is taken care of in the other two experiments. The cinder will do for 
a demonstration.... Get hold of the others.... Get the boss. . . . ” 
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They tiptoed in as people do on entering a sick room. 1 had never 
let them in before, and now, as they saw the room arranged as a 
laboratory, they stopped and looked round. They did not know \^'!iat 
to make of it; everything surprised them—^the calculations scribbled on 
the walls, the scratched furniture (1 made notes on it Vvith a nail) as 
well as the glitter of the instruments which gave oil a faint warmth. 

Then they saw me. My appearance must have shocked them, for 
they became even more subdued. Only the man-about-town, who 
could not take his eyes oft my companion, whispered something to the 
chief. 

“Tell them,” I said to her. 

She spoke about our work for ten minutes, like a trained scientist, 
and showed them the cinder which gave no signs of going out. 

The cinder impressed them all, particularly the director. He was 
the first to come and shake me solemnly by the hand. After that they 
alj rushed forward noisily, grabbing my weak hands and shaking 
them—and 1 felt as if at any moment they would jolt my heart out of 
its place. 

“Prom this day on we all work together,” said the chief. “I’m 
pulling the whole team on to it.” 

Two of them remained on duty in my room day and night, while 
the laboratory reported daily by telephone. Thus we made swift 
progress. 

On a cold December day my companion removed the second of 
the lead seals in the presence of the director. 

“Another dud,” she told him in a low voice. “It’s even worse 
this lime. The cinder is quite black.” 

I overheard them. 

“I’ve made allowance for this failure as well,” I said, scarcely able 
to move my lips. “Get on with the work. Hurry!” 

My hearing had become very -sharp. I heard the director whisper¬ 
ing, his hand before his mouth, “A third failure will kill him.” He 
added aloud, “Hmni. . . . T think I’ll take this lot over to the laboratory. 
We’ll carry out the third experiment there—we have better facilities.” 

“Go ahead,” I said. 

And so my wife and I were left alone in the quiet, empty room— 
we two and the owl. A few days earlier, w'hcn the w'indow was half 
open, the owl had managed to squeeze into the room; it now slept on 
the window-sill or walked about under the desk, pecking at the floor. 
My wife—she had every right to be called my wife—sat beside me, 
and wc talked softly, remembering our brief youth. 

Three or four days later 1 felt worse; 1 asked her to throw the 
W'indow open. 

“Darling! It’s bitterly cold. Must I?” 
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“Open it, open it,” I whispered. 

She went up to the window. 

“What is this? Spring in December! Can you hear? It’s thaw¬ 
ing, and there’s a fly buzzing on the window-panel!” 

“Open it. . . . ” 

She pushed the window open, then flung it wide—and together with 
the warm spring breeze an astonishingly pleasant distant music filled 
the room. It flowed over the town, now dying away, now rising in great 
surging waves. I listened not knowing that it was the vibration of the 
wires carrying the news to all the world—^news of man's victory over 
cold and darkness. From time to time this music was joined by the 
solemn, ringing, and receding sound of aeroplanes: they flew over the 
town bearing their precious freight of spring to the dark continent 
which had never seen it. None of this 1 knew, and I felt very ill and 
at the end of my strength. I lay listening for the sound of footsteps, 
waiting for my friends to bring me the good news. I was also 
frightened by the odd behaviour of the owl: it walked about excitedly 
round my bed, shaking out its feathers and occasionally fluttering its 
wings. There is nothing more depressing than to take leave of life 
before the completion of a useful job you have in hand and which 
depends on you. 

Little by little I dropped off to sleep. Voices echoed in the stair¬ 
well, doors banged, footsteps scurried, but I heard none of this. The 
first thing I heard was the voice of my old school friend, the doctor: 
“He’s still aUve.” 

As he sat down by my bedside, his shaking fingers v;ere unscrew¬ 
ing a lead capsule. 

“Quick, quick, tell me!” I tried to shout. 

And shout I did because my illness had left me. 

A dazzling drop of liglit trembled In the doctor’s hands, flooding 
the room with sun. 1 had known about it a long time, I had often 
dreamed about it; at the very outset of my experiments I could see it 
every time I shut my eyes. Now this small bright sun was too strong 
for my eyes. I got up, swaying weakly. My wife ran to help me, but 
1 waved her back and walked across the room on my own. I even 
stamped my foot! She leaned back against die wall, radiant and in¬ 
credulous. 

“Thank you. Doctor,” she whispered. 

“For what? It was he who conquered his own death, he who 
found the cure. This light is his.” 

Once again the staircase echoed and doors banged. The vvhole 
crowd burst into my room—^friends, colleagues, strangers. They sur¬ 
rounded me, they shook my hand. The chief pushed his way through. 

“So you really did get your measure of time pressed down and 
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running over,” he congratulated me. *’ln ancient times your emblem 
would have been the owl. Do you remember? You once suggested it 
was a hieroglyph.” 

“Do you know, I believe it’s true—there’s some supporting 
evidence,” I said. It’s true, I thought. I’ve lived a whole lifetime in 
a year. And how many more such years have I ahead? A great ocean 
of time. 

Whom was I to thank? I looked at the window-sill, but the owl 
had gone. Only the lotus blossomed in its glass tank. And outside, 
far, far away in the pale-blue sky of spring, some large bird winged its 
way heavily to the horizon. 

The sea of time lapped at my f^t. I stood on the shore, ready 
to start life again from the beginning, and, wave after wave, the myster¬ 
ious future surged towards me and ^ew me on. Tomorrow I’ll be sail¬ 
ing on the far side of the horizon. I felt a little frightened: the owl 
had never left me for a year and I was used to it. Could I manage 
without its reminders? Or would this mighty ocean which awaited me 
turn into a rivulet which I would scarcely notice as I stepped across it? 

At this point I remembered the bandit's gift, the watch, and I froze 
with terror; I could no longer hear its ticking. 

I pulled it out. . , . Well, of course! The watch had stopped. A 
year had passed and it needed winding. 

I fitted the ornate key and turned it twenty times. There now, it 
was going. It was ticking into the New Year. 



The End 
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When Jacqueline Carol, a Lebanese girl, was 
growing up in Alexandria, Egypt, she did not 
know that she was living in a world that was soon 
to be of the past. In a delightful way she tells of 
coping with completely improbable relatives, 
incredible luxury, eccentric nannies and infuriat¬ 
ing restrictions on the life of a “nice” girl in pre¬ 
war Alexandria. Mrs. Carol writes with wit and 
charm of a girlhood that is now only two decades 
past in time, but an era away in attitude. 
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one 


1 used to live in Alexandria, Egypt. 1 
liked Alexandria. There was no place 
like it on earth, 1 used to think, and now’, 
on looking back, 1 am quite sure there 
wasn’t. 

It was a nice, friendly little town basking 
in the sunshine and cool Mediterranean 
breem, and in summer its streets smelled 
of jasmine which little Arab boys sold 
threaded into necklaces. Alexandria had 
plenty of character—characters, rather 
—Italian, French, Maltese, Turkish, even 
White Russian, to say nothing of Copts, 
Pashas, Effendis, and devoid Sudanese 
servants. The grocers were Greek, the 
jewellers were Jews, the shoemakers were 
Armenians, and the Lebanese were every¬ 
where. The British Army used to play 
polo and complain about the heat. How 
they came to be there at all when they had 
a most roomy Empire in which to exercise 
is a long, sad story. 

But let’s get back to the Lebanese, those 
charming, hospitable people who lived in 
little villas of twelve b^rooms, threw intim¬ 
ate dinner parties for sixty, and talked so 
softly that they could be heard in Peru. 

Grandmother, Father’s mother, a 
beautiful green-eyed woman with clear 
white skin and jet-black hair, had come 
from Damascus at the age of thirteen to 
marry Grandfather, whom she had never so 
much as set eyes on before, and because 
she had been so young and so scared, she 
had been sick in the middle of the wedding 
ceremony. 

Grandfather had originated in the 
Lebanon, when Syria and Lebanon were 
part of the Ottoman Empire, and after 
studying in Paris he had emigrated to 
Egypt and became a prosperous merchant. 
In spite of the fact that to all intents and 
purposes the marriage was one of con¬ 
venience, as marriages so often wc^ in 


those days, it seems to have worked out 
very well, for my grandparents had eight 
boys. 

Mother and Father were less fortunate. 
They had us—^three daughters. Having 
a daughter was not only nothing to 
write home about, it was something one 
should definitely not write home about, 
and as for having three daughters, it was 
a calamity and obviously meant that some¬ 
one had given Mother and Father the Evil 
Eye. 

'pie Evil Eye was, like the British, very 
active in the Middle East, and was respon¬ 
sible for everything. If someone admired 
your new dress and then you spilled coffee 
all over it, it wasn’t that you were a 
clumsy clot, it was the “Evil Eye”, and if 
your felucca got stuck in some bulrushes 
which had been there, you knew, since the 
time of Moses, it had nothing to do with 
poor seamanship; it was the Evil Eye. 

But if Father was disappointed at hav¬ 
ing three daughters, he never showed it. 
Indeed, Father never showed anything, for 
he was not very demonstrative. He was a 
man of few words, but he thought much 
which was very smart of him but most un- 
Lebanese. Anyway, he faced the fact that 
he had three daughters very well, far better 
than Maha, the old Lebanese nanny who 
had been with Mother before she was 
marvied. 

Maha was a big moon-faced woman with 
large brown velvet eyes and pierced ear¬ 
lobes from which hung tiny blue beads 
which were meant to ward off the Evil Eye. 
She seemed to have been put together out 
of a series of cushions. Because she was 
flat-footed she liked to pad around the 
house and garden in bedroom slippers 
which she turned down at the back. Her 
elephantine tread was always accompanied 
by the gay jingling of . the bui»;h ai k^s 
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which hung Irom her belt and the soft 
cluing of the thin gold bracelets on her 
plump wrists. They were her entire fortune 
and she added one whenever she had saved 
some money. 

Maha had carefully prepared for the 
arrival of the first child who was to be 
named after Father’s father. She had 
stitched masses of little blue things not only 
before Mother was married but before 
Mother was even engaged. When I 
arrived, one miserably windy day in March, 
she put them all away and sobbed for a 
week. She did not throw her arms up in 
the air and cry joyfully, “Mabrouk, 
mabrouk, congratulations, congratulations, 
may the little one live to be one hundred,” 
and then run down to the kitchen and bake 
some very special Lebanese dish. She did 
not utter one single little mabrouk, for she 
had to be very careful in her use of the 
word mabrouk. Mabrouks were only 
used for everything under the sun, eve^- 
thing, that is, except girls—chappy things like 
boys, of course, and really important things 
like having a new dress or getting over a 
corn on the foot. But having a girl was 
not a corn on the foot, it was a pain in the 
neck. And as for being a girl—well, may¬ 
be one could live it up in England or the 
States, but in Egypt it was something to live 
down. 

“A/flflh'sA—never mind,” Maha finally 
managed to say philosophically when she 
had exhausted all her supply of tears. “The 
next one will be the boy. This one is just 
one of those things.” 

But it turned out, all because of the Evil 
Eye, to be three of those things, for the 
next one was Yvonne and the the third. 
Helen. Maha was distraught with grief. 
She even put bread and salt out on a plate 
for months, which, as everyone knows, is 
meant to keep the Evil Eye away. But it 
brought no change, only the ants. 

Our house, .away from the centre of 
town, overlooked the Mediterranean. It 
was modern and a little too large perhaps 
•to be really cosy, but the rooms were light 
and airy and very pleasant to live in. TTic 
cool sea brebze blew into them and winter 
sunshine poured through. Virginia creeper 
had covered most of the facade, and here 
. and th^e were trails of honeysuckle and 
jasmine. There were flame trees in the 
gard^ and bougainvillaea miming wild 
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over the mstic garden gate and splashes of 
colour everywhere. 

Our gardener was called Mohamed. He 
was tall and thin. It was difficult to tell 
his age. He might have been thirty, forty, 
fifty even. He didn’t know. Every morn¬ 
ing, soon after dawn, after he had walked 
from his home by the murky Mahmoudi^ 
Canal, 1 would hear his footsteps emneh- 
ing along the garden path beneath my 
window and into the wooden hut at the 
bottom of the garden. There he’d take off 
his shoes, which he sometimes wore on the 
wrong feet, put on a floppy white hat, and 
reappear dragging the hose to water the 
plants before it got too hot. 

Mohamed could read and write, for he 
had taught himself, and when Maha, who 
could do neither, received a letter from her 
brother up in their native village she’d take 
it to him, holding it straight out in front of 
her with both hands as though it * were 
something of infinite value. They’d sit 
under the mimosa tree, Maha overflowing 
her chair, sipping a little cup of Turkish 
coffee with great noisy draughts, and 
Mohamed sitting cross-legged on the grass 
beside her. 

He read slowly and monotonously, going 
back over the same passage seversd times, 
holding the letter very close to his eyes. 

This simple procedure of receiving a 
letter was, to Maha, a very special event. 
Weeks later, when she had prepared in her 
mind what she wanted to say to her 
brother, she and Mohamed would again be 
under the mimosa tree. It was an elab¬ 
orate affair. Together, they brought out 
a wicker table and two chairs which Maha 
dusted carefully before they sat down. 
Then she put one sheet of paper, one 
envelope, and one purple pencil in front of 
Mohamed. Very carefully, very laborious¬ 
ly, after having moistened the pencil on his 
tongue, he began to write, “My dear, 
beloved, respected brother.” 

A^lexandrians lived in a comfortable 
little world of their own, and whatever ups 
and downs others were having abroad 
merely went in one ear and out the other. 
It was difficult to get very excited about 
events in Europe and America when it did 
not affect one, when life in Alexandria was 
pleasant and easy and the shops overflowed 
with merchandise from the four comers of 
the earth. 
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Most of the people we associated with 
were quite content to live and let live, not 
only where the outside world was concern¬ 
ed, but at home, too. Far better to leave 
politics, crises, and palace intrigues to the 
professionals, for politics was an unwhole¬ 
some hobby and was sometimes apt to cost 
one’s head. So no one paid much attention 
to the rumblings both near and far, and the 
palmy days passed smoothly by. 

In our own immediate circle, the routine 
of the house ran smoothly, but nothing ran 
more smoothly than the performance wc 
sat through every evening as wc finished 
dinner, when Hanna the cook came in to 
do the accounts. 

Hanna had come from the Ix*banon as a 
young man when that country was a 
Turkish province. He hated the Turks and 
had left to seek a fortune in Egypt. 
Although he was an excellent cook, he 
hadn't been very successful at making 
money, for his one passion in life was bet¬ 
ting on horses. In spite of the fact that he 
was usually in debt, he was gay and debon¬ 
air, wearing his chefs cap at a jaunty angle. 
He was plump and smooth, and he would 
have looked well in top hat and tails, but 
when one glanced down at his feet, his big 
toe stuck out of the front of his felt slip¬ 
pers and his socks needed darning at the 
heels. 

Apart from gambling, his only other 
interest was singing a rather dubious 
version of La Madelon, which he had 
somehow picked up along the way. 

The last unprintable words of the song 
would die away as Hanna entered the 
room. He’d put his dirty old account 
book and well-chcwed pencil in front of 
Father. We had discovered long ago that 
Father was the only one who could match 
him, and it was a duel as to who could out¬ 
wit the other. Mother would look down at 
the tablecloth and pick up non-existent 
crumbs. 

Mrs. James, the English governess, 
would say, “Don’t forget to tmnslate for 
me dear,” and Yvonne, Helen, and I would 
settle down to the evening performance. 

Father would start to add up, “Milk, 
lemons, meat, figs, egi?s, lemons ...” and 
he’d say, “You’ve put lemons down twice,” 
and Hanna would say “Where?” Father 
would show him and Hanna would reply 
that those were the lemons he forgot to 
put down two days ago. 

Father, never one to let sleeping dogs 
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lie, would look up the accounts of two 
days ago and, sure enough, find lemons. 
Just as ho thought. This was flagrant. 
All cooks made a little here and there, but 
not everywhere. What did Hanna take 
him for? An imbecile? He wanted to 
know. 

Mother would pat his sleeve, saying, 
“Never mind, never mind, dear,” to cover up 
for the fact that Hanna hadn’t answered 
Father about the imbecile part, and she’d 
start to pick up crumbs like mad, but 
Father would glare at Hanna and say very 
loudly, “You put lemons down two days 
ago.” 

But Hanna was quite unruffled. This 
was no first night. The show had been 
going on for years with considerable success. 
So very bored, tilting his cap onto his eyes, 
he crossed his arms and inspected the ceil¬ 
ing. He answered casually that those were 
different lemons which Ahmed, the old 
kitchen boy, had brought. 

Ahmed claimed to be ninety-five, or there¬ 
abouts, but he looked about fifty. He 
tottered when he walked and stuck his neck 
out. His,features were soft and gentle, his 
eyes were bleary, and his mouth always 
hung open in a vacant smile. 

At Father’s request, he appeared. He 
smiled daftly. Father and Hanna both fired 
their questions at AJuned loudly and 
simultaneously. 

“Did you buy lemons two days ago?” 
bellowed Father. 

“Don't you remember buying lemons two 
days ago?” screamed Hanna. 

But all Ahmed answered was, “How arc 
you Mazmazell Jacqueline? And you Maz- 
mazell Yvonne? And Mazmazell Helen?” 

We answered that we were all very well, 
thank you. Ahmed was one of our 
favourites. But unfortunately, Ahmed was 
not so well tonight. 

“Shitfti —^look, my poor arm,” he said. 
“I can only move it up to here. I’m a very 
old man. I’m ninety-five, but maalisk, 
Allah, is merciful though I have nine 
daughters.” 

“bid you buy. ...” 

“Good evening, Mrs. Jeemes, are you 
good?” ' ' 

“I’m very well, thank you, Ahmed. 
Isn’t he a dear man?” she said. 

“Allah be praised,” said Ahmed. 

Father was about to explode. “Did 
you or did you not buy lemons?” But 
Ahmed wasn't through yet. He turned to 
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Mother to ask after her mother’s health. 
Well, it seemed she was better, and Ahmed 
would say “Allah be praised” again, and 
Mother would decide this was the perfect 
moment to ask Ahmed how the new twins 
were. Ahmed, still smiling daftly, would 
answer that the boy had died, and tliat he 
now had eight girls, or was it nine? But 
maalish, it was the will of Allah, and he 
was ninety-eight and did Mother have any 
old clothes. Mother never had any old 
clothes because she gave them away so fast, 
but she’d find something by tomorrow. 

“May Allah bless you, Madam,’’ Ahmed 
said over and over again, his hands out¬ 
stretched, “May Alhih bless His Excell¬ 
ency as well. (Father was not titled, but 
it sounded good.) And the hou.se and 
garden, and all the animals and Mrs. 
Jeemes. May you all live to be one 
hundred.” 

. “I’m going to get to the bottom of this,” 
said Father, and while Mother dabbed her 
eyes, he, and Hanna continued to fire ques¬ 
tions at Ahmed. 

Ahmed could remember buying bones 
for the dog, biscuits, and soap, and he'd 
gone out into the garden to pick one of 
those loofahs oil the trees to scrub the 
kitchen sink, or was it the dog? The 
angrier Father became, the more he could 
remember everything except lemons. 
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By this time, Hanna was muttering to 
himself about life under the Turks—^which 
he said was bliss compared to life under 
Father; his horse, which failed even to 
start, the son of a dog; and advising any¬ 
one who cared to listen that we should cat 
lots and lots of lemons because they were 
the best thing for the liver, 

A jingling of keys told us that Maha 
too had Joined the party. She wanted to 
know what was going on—as though she 
didn’t know—she had been with the family 
longer than 1 had. Gamal. the sii0ragi 
or servant, made weird sounds sucking his 
teeth and sliding round and round the 
lablc, picking up odd knives and forks and 
putting them down again in exactly the 
same place. He wasn’t going to leave the 
niorn and miss anything. 

The show usually lasted about thirty 
minutes, after which the two main ^arac- 
ters retired exhausted. The theme w'as 
always the same, only the dialogue varied. 
Sometimes, Hanna charged ftir something 
no one could read, not even himself, but he 
was quite sure we had eaten it. 

Day in and day out, dicre was the 
pantomime with Hanna, and day in and 
day out, as it had done for centuries, the 
old Nile, without whose life-giving waters 
all Egypt would be a desert, flowed plac¬ 
idly on to the sea. 


two 


it was pleasant to live in Alexandria, 
with its welcome sea-breeze, its beach-stud¬ 
ded Corniche or sea front, which at night 
resembled a string of pearls, and its green 
Sporting Club in the middle of the town, 
,where one could practise almost any sport 
amid a profusion of caddies and ball-boys. 

Alexandria was Ae foremost port of 
Egypt, arjd a hive of activity for the 
country’s cotton brokers, but it was neither 
a typical Eastern town nor was it altoitether 
European, though a large European com¬ 
munity lived there. Except for the poor 
sections in and around the harbour area, 


it was a clean and uncrowded little city, 
with wide streets Hanked by palms and 
flame trees, large gardens, stylish villas, 
neat new buildings, and above all, room to 
breathe. Life, from every point of view, 
was pleasant—^pleasant, that is, until the 
Cairenes appeared on the scene. 

The Cairenes had about as much love for 
the Alexandrians as the Montagues for the 
Capulets, yet, every summer, like a swarm 
of locusts, deserting the dusty, choking heat 
of Cairo, they swooped down onto Alexan¬ 
dria, avid for the cool city which they 
made fun of during the rest of the year. 
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They came, all of them, with their untidy 
picnic baskets and their bedding—the 
government clerks and their portly wives, 
the shrill raothers-in-law covered with fat 
and cheap jewellery, the well-fed pashas 
twiddling their amber beads, the cooks, 
nannies, and suffragis—and they all settled 
on the beaches so that there wasn’t an inch 
of sand to be seen. 

At night, the locusts donned long white 
sharkskin jackets and invaded the res¬ 
taurants, open-air cinemas, and casinos, and 
the only thing for the unfortunate Alexan¬ 
drian to do was to pack his bags, and, with 
his Cadillac and his English governess, take 
the first ship to Europe- 

High up on the Jungfrau, or in the 
Dolomites, it was quiet and peaceful. ITiere 
wasn’t a Cairene in sight—only a few cows 
—^but there was half of Alexandria. 

“Cherie!” they’d cry to one another in 
surprise, in that pure Alexandrian accent 
of theirs, even though they had come on 
the ship together. “What brings you here, 
Cherie?” The answer was always the same, 
“I’m running away from those dreadful, 
Cairenes.” 

Summer seemed to come round very 
quickly, and before we knew it, it was time 
once again for tlie annual flight out of 
Egypt. 

Mother, Yvonne, Helen, the governess, 
and I usually went on ahead, and Father 
joined us later, bringing the car with him, 
and we'd motor wherever the fancy took 
us. One year, wc left without a governess 
but wc took Maha instead. Maha loved 
Europe and she talked to everyone she 
came across, first in Arabic, which she was 
very shocked to find no one could under¬ 
stand, then in atrocious French no one 
could understand cither, except Helen who 
didn’t really speak French. 

It was a great advantage to be able to 
rattle away in Arabic without anyone 
understandinc. Unfortunately, there were 
a few cy^eptions, like the time in the bus 
at Cortina d'Ampezzo when Helen asked 
to change places with me because the old 
hag on her right smelled, and the old hag 
turned round and told her in perfect .Arabic 
that she was a very rude little girl. 

What seemed to amaze the inhabitants 
of those countries we visited was that we 
could speak their language or understand 
-nough to get by. At home, we spoke 
P^nch, Arabic, and English, as did the 

A)rity of our friends. Everyone spoke 
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at least three languages fluently and had 
perhaps a smattering of another three. 
Being able to speak several languages with¬ 
out any apparent effort was something we 
who lived in Egypt took for granted. 

But it was exciting to see new places and 
find out how the natives lived in the Euro¬ 
pean jungle. It seemed to me at the time 
far more of a thrill to go up the Eiffel 
Tower than the Pyramids, for the West 
stood for glamour, and the East, no matter 
how exotic to a European, was to us just 
home. 

Nobody paid much attention to us until 
they found out we came from Egypt. 
They’d glue their noses to the licence plate 
on the car as though they were studying 
hieroglyphics, and everyone suddenly 
seemed to have a passion for collecting 
Egyptian stamps, but after a while they'd 
settle down to asking a few sensible ques¬ 
tions, such as, did we know a man called. 
Smith—or was it Brown ?—who was in 
India. 

Even the little maid in the hotel at 
Gstaad, who had been happily going about 
her work, suddenly became obsessed when 
she learned wc lived in Egypt. After that, 
every evening as she turned down the 
sheets, she implored Mother to take her to 
Egypt. She wanted, she said, when her 
day’s work was done, to sit on the Pyramid 
which she was quite convinced rose in our 
back garden. 

By the first w'cek of October, the Inst 
Cairene had returned to the capital, and for 
the Alexandrians, loo, the seasonal migra¬ 
tion was over. Wc were glad to be going 
back to Egypt. Europe was all very well 
for a holiday and next year, no doubt, we’d 
be delighted to see it again, but the way I 
looked at it, there was no place like 
Alexandria in the whole world. 

Once again we were leaning over tlic rail 
of the 5. S. Ansonia, watching the low, 
pale yellow outline of Alexandria come 
into focus. 

The quayside grew nearer and nearer, 
and with it the loud roar of voices. 
Slowly, the ship docked alongside and the 
gangway finally lowered. A mass of 
galabias—the long robes worn by most of 
the very poor Arabs—and red fezzes 
shouted and waved handkerchiefs. Sleek 
new cars and withered old taxis inched, 
their way through the crowd, honking 
their horns in long intermittent gasps. 

“There’s Mahmoud,” cried Helen. 
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Mahmoud was our driver. He wore a 
fez, morning coat, and gold teeth. He 
hadn’t seen us, but then he never seemed 
to see anything, anyway, especially when 
he was driving. 

Father appeared, hot and weary from 
the free-for-all over the passports. It was 
much hotter now that the ship had docked. 
, “They’re down there, all of them,” 
Mother said. “They” were that very 
same body of relatives and friends who had 
seen us off three months ago. They had 
showered us with flowers and kisses and 
Turkish delight. 

“Oh, no,” said I ather, “not all of them. 
We’ll be up all night.” 

But Mother, who had the real family 
spirit, said, “It's very nice of them to have 
come. They must have been standing 
there for hours.” 

At last we were coming down, and we 
were engulfed and smothered in the tender 
arms of our affectionate aunts and uncles 
and cousins. “Yes, Auntie, I had a 
wonderful time, thank you. Yes, Uncle, I 
had a wonderful time, thank you. Yes, 
Cousin, I had a wonderful time, thank 
you....” 

We fought our way to the car, Mahmoud 
leading, a swarm of beggars bringing up 
the rear. Standing by the car, holding the 
door open, was Ahmed, the beggar with 
the wooden leg. We knew him well. He 
had even come to the hospital, clutching a 
bunch of roses, the day Helen had had her 
appendix out. At first the hospital had 
refused to let him in, and the receptionist 
had phoned up to Helen’s room and said 
that “some filthy Arab downstairs” claimed 
to know her, though of course, he hastened 
to add, there must be some mistake. But 
there was no mistake and Helen had been 
delighted to see him. 

Ahmed shooed all the other beggars away, 
which we hadn’t been able to do, and as 
we piled into the car, he poured forth a 
string of flowery compliments. They 
come easily in the Arab language, and 
although ve did not take them too literally, 
we felt no pain on hearing that Alexandria 
had sobbed over our absence, but was now 
as though illuminated with a thousand 
lights because wc were back. Naturally, 
Mother gave him all her change. 

We drove off followed by the relatives 
and frietids in their cars, all of them trail- 
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ing us home. Our path was jammed with 
Arabs clad in galabias and brightly 
coloured pajamas, and barefooted, black- 
veiled women with silver bracelets on their 
ankles, carrying half the contents of their 
houses, or so it seemed, on their heads. 
Quite oblivious of the oncoming car, kids 
darted across the street, or sat in the middle 
of it playing marbles with small round 
stones, or fought each other. 

Wc left the harbour area and the warm 
smell of local bread, and drove through the 
centre of town. 

The Abukir Road was a straight wide 
avenue flanked by palm trees and new con¬ 
struction, chiefly schools and hospitals, 
and flowers grew in an orderly fashion down 
the middle. I hoped the tourists would see 
this part of Alexandria and not judge the 
town by the harbour area. 

Gradually, the Abukir Road began to 
lose its formality and, narrowing consider¬ 
ably, proceeded to meander ever so slightly 
past beautiful old villas and smiling gar¬ 
dens. 

We turned olT the Abukir Road, up a 
very short steep hill with the flame trees 
meeting overhead, and we were home. 

We had already spotted them standing 
waiting at the garden gate; Gamal, Hanna, 
Mohamed and Ahmed. And like the dean 
of them all stood Maha, flat feet in sloppy 
slippers and wearing a bright pink dress 
with huge daisies on it, for she loved bright 
colours, which to her seemed like delicate 
pastel shades. She threw herself on us all, 
smothering us to death as though wc had 
just managed to return safe and sound from 
some perilous safari, laughing and crying 
at the same time. Maha then turned to 
Helen, who was her favourite and asked, 
as she always did, “Now tell me truthfully, 
my precious one, which did you prefer, 
Paris or France?” 

By this time, the relatives had arrived. 
Having done with the embracing and the 
pinching of checks, and the “My, how the 
girls have grown, ha, ha, ha” (grownups 
always seem so surprised because children 
grow), and the “Do you remember your 
old Aunt Karima?”—as if anyone could 
ever forget her, all repeated half a dozen 
times over, they seated themselves in a 
large circle. 

They were all there—Grandmother, 
whose green eyes Yvonne had inherited; 
Aunt Angclc, and Karim, the nice young 
man next door who was in love with 
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Yvonne. Our respected families were very 
pleased at the romance, for they had had 
Yvonne and Karim coupled in their minds 
since they were children. 

Everyone talked at once, because the 
only person who is interesting is oneself, 
but one could hear Cousin Marie’s voice 
pitched high above the others. It went 
right through one like a dagger. She 
looked like a Pekinese with a pearl choker, 
and she wore Jong dangling earrings which 
swayed furiously when she got excited. 
She was very proud of her son Robert— 
Title: Eligible Bachelor. She spent her 
time scanning the horizon through a pair 
of lorgnettes for a suitable wife for him 
with ail the exigencies of royally, but no 
one ever came up to her requirements. 
Heavy and balding slightly, Robert sat 
across the room from her, deep in his 
favouqte topic of conversation: cotton. It 
was his be-all and end-all and he talked of 
nothing else. 

I could hear Yvonne telling Karim how 
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we had met Marshall Petain (before he 
went down in infamy) and sat with him at 
Lausanne watching the little steamers chug 
across the lake from Evian, and Cousin 
Marie with the Pekinese face was saying 
how she envied the girl who would even¬ 
tually marry Robert, and Cousin Georgette 
was inviting us to taste her special figs one 
day soon, dried on her own terrace bec:iuse 
the sun there was better than anywhere else 
in Alexandria, and Gamal appeared again, 
with some mulberry syrup and cakes 
because we hadn’t eaten anything for at 
least fifteen minutes and we mustn’t appear 
to be inhospitable. 

It was only hours later, when even 
Grandfather's handsome life-size portrait 
on the wall seemed to droop a little, that 
the relatives made a move to leave and we 
were able to unpack and wash our faces of 
the lipstick smears left by our well-meaning 
but over-affectionate relatives. 

It never occurred to me that a home¬ 
coming could be any different. 


three 


Wc had thirteen governesses—not at the 
same time, but following closely on one 
another’s heels—and on ours, unfortu¬ 
nately. for nice girls in Alexandria were 
vcr>' strictly chaperoned and were not 
allowed to take so much as a step on theii 
own. If they did, it was assumed that 
they were up to no good and obviously 
“not nice’’. It was only halfway through 
the second World War, when—according 
to the good ladies of Alexandria’s society 
—every girl’s morals had gone to the dogs, 
that Yvonne, Helen and I were even 
allowed to go to a movie without the 
governess. 

The governesses were of every shape, 
size, and vintage. They were French and 
they were English. They were Swiss and 
they were German. But mostly they were 
English, for the English governess, now a 
species almost extinct in Egypt and, I sus¬ 
pect, in other parts of the world, was in 
full bloom during the middle 1930's 
Even if she dropped her “H’s” and latched 
them on where there was no need to, she 


was still considered very fashionable, very 
chic, on a par with one’s Cadillac and 
beach house at Sidi-Bishr. She was the 
governess of kings and queens—indeed, 
sometimes she thought she was royalty. 

Mother, who was very shy and terrified 
of interviewing governesses, could never 
bear to say “no” when one appeared at the 
door. The result was that we nad women 
like Fraulein, a big, blonde giant built on 
the lines of a professional wrestler. Father 
swore Mother had engaged her to move the 
furniture. Fraulein was partial to singing 
some native songs which, vyc discovered the 
night the German Consul came to dinner, 
were not only folk, but vulgar. 

And then there was a Miss Halsey, a red-_ 
faced Australian who claimed it was much 
healthier to jump out of the windows of our 
upper floor, which were well over twenty- 
five feet high, than use the stairs. We 
never saw her do this, though we wished 
she would, but she never failed to dive off 
the lower balconies and verandahs right 
into poor Mohamed’s beautiful flowerbeds. 
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“Come on, you sluggards!” she’d cry. 
“Shakes you up a bit, what?” 

Maha would curse her in choice Arabic 
and sneak us up the back stairs to her little 
room, the walls of which were plastered 
with pictures of saints, and implore St. 
Anthony to send Miss Halsey back to the 
kangaroos. 

But the procession of governesses sud¬ 
denly stopped the day Mrs. James sailed 
through the revolving doors of the Beau- 
Rivage Hotel in Lausanne. Our last Eng¬ 
lish governess had run off with an Italian 
count in Florence, and Mother had written 
to an agency in London to send over 
“someone who would not be seasick, who 
spoke a foreign language, and who was, in 
^;hort, a lady.” 

And they had sent Mrs. James. 

“How do you do?” she said. We stared. 
Mrs. James wore a black velvet cloak lined 
with purple, and something like a tiara on 
her head. Helen whispered, “Has she 
come from the Court of St. James?” and 
curtsied before t could reply. 

Mrs. James said she hoped she hadn’t 
kept us waiting. She had a beautiful 
accent. Very British, you know. Supper 
was always at eight in the West Indies, but 
it wouldn’t take her a minute to change. 
She laughed lightly. She was a lady, you 
could .sec that. 

She assured Mother that she not only 
spoke fluent French, but also Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese. She had sailed 
round the world not once but twice, and 
she knew all about the tropics and being 
served dinner by natives who wore nothing 
but a suntan and a ring through the nose, 
ha, ha, ha; oh, dear, isn’t the world a funny 
place? Had we heard about the Japanese 
who was asked what had struck him most 
about Europeans and had answered the odd 
shape of their eyes? Why, she had even 
been through a. cyclone in the West Indies, 
and had drifted on the Caribbean in a 
trunk and had sucked the leather ’ of her 
. boots to keep alive, because, though there 
was water, water everywhere, there wasn’t 
a drop to drink. Seasick? WKat, her? 
How hilarious! Why she didn’t know .the 
meaning of the word. 

With our newly-acquired paragon, we 
motored to Genoa to board the Lloyd 
Trieslino ship to Alexandria. Mrs. James 
changed clothes so often and was so well 
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dressed that a couple of times en route it 
was Mother who was taken for the 
governess. 

We arrived at Domodossola, the Italian 
frontier. Confident in their interpreter. 
Mother and Father, who spoke only a 
smattering of Italian, ushered forth Mrs. 
James in front of the customs oflicial, and 
waited, beaming. 

It soon became apparent, however, that 
in spite of the high-speed gibberish, no 
progress was being made. We approached 
and listened to our fluent linguist in action. 
“Yo, yo —no, that’s Portuguese. 1 mean, 
pre^o," she was saying, “here are the 
«baggag-lics. Oh, pooh, don't be ridic¬ 
ulous, I'm British. Yes, si, si, the name 
is Penelope Amanlhc Ethel James, though 
I don't see what it has got to do with you.” 
She then turned to us and said indignantly, 
“Mama, Papa (for some reason, she ncvei 
called my parents anything else), the wretch¬ 
ed man doesn't speak a word of Italian.” 

She continued, quite unabashed, “Prego, 
prego. I’m not going to say it again, you 
know. Oh you're the limit, you silly little 
macaroni, you. If 1 had my own way I’d 
give you the back of the brush. Come,” 
she said, turning to us, swinging her cloak 
round, and led us away. 

We boarded the Esperia, Mrs. James 
with head high, then Mother and Father 
followed by the three of us wearing our 
habitual green travelling masks. 

“Fancy being seasick on a mere three- 
day voyage,” scoffed Mrs. James as Yvonne, 
Helen, and 1 excused ourselves from the 
dinner table, leaving chianti and canelloni 
untouched. “Why, when 1 was in the West 
Indies . . . . ” 

But we had hardly been in our berths a 
quarter of an hour when wc heard some¬ 
one moaning in the passage outside. The 
perfect English accent was familiar. Totter¬ 
ing through the dootw'ay came Mrs. James. 
Gone was the bravado. She clung to the 
wall, her face the colour of hashish, moan¬ 
ing pitifully, “Oh, I’m very sick, oh, I’m so 
sick,” and then a scream, “Call Mama, 
I’m going to die!” 

It took Mama and the stewardess to put 
Mrs. James to bed. She lay flat on her 
back with one arm hanging limp over the 
side of the bunk, moaning continuously, 
“I'm going to die. I need sustenance. 
Bring me some Brussels sprouts and banan¬ 
as. It’s the only thing I can keep down.” 

We were so interested in this strange diet 
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that, for the first time in our lives, we got 
up and dressed and quite forgot to be sick. 

Every hour, the stewardess, who was 
as fascinated as the rest of us, brought in, 
panting, a great big tray of sprouts and 
bananas. Mrs. James would suddenly sit 
up, swallow the whole thing like one of 
tliose American garbage Disposalls, and 
promptly fall back again, moaning, “I’m 
going to die,” which, considering every- 
diing, was not really surprising. “A/awwa 
mia, la poveretta," said the stewardess 
sympathetically. “I have never seen any¬ 
thing like it.” 

Mrs. James moaned like a foghorn and 
remained horizontal for the rest of the trip, 
swallowing the last plateful of sprouts to 
be scrounged on board just as the ship 
mercifully sailed into Alexandria. Then, 
suddenly resuscitated, she changed into an 
elegant outfit wc hadn't seen bcftirc, put 
on a smart little white hat with a veil— 
to keep the flics olT. she said—and joined 
us on deck to greet Egypt. And the 
relatives. 

When we arrived home, she sat down 
gracefully in the midst of the aunts and 
uncles and cousins. 

“Is she the new governess?” whispered 
the relatives loudly. They were very im¬ 
pressed with Mrs. James and told her how 
smart she was. 

“Smart? What, this old thing?” laughed 
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Mrs. James, obviously delighted. “Why, I 
made that out of bits and pieces, bits and 
pieces, that's all. This is something I 
picked up in a henhouse in Chile, and you 
know what this is, of course,” pointing to 
her blouse. “I’ve had it since the year dot. 
It’s part of an old tablecloth someone gave 
my great-grandmother.” 

Cousin Marie, the Pekinese, asked if 
Mrs. James ever suffered from seasickness. 

Mrs. James drew herself up, “What ? 
Me? Seasick?” She laughed herself silly. 
“Did I ever tell you what happened to me 
when I was in the West Indies?” 

She went on and on, pouring it out as 
though it came out of a syphon, while the 
relatives sal entranced. 

If she had been playing a magic flute, 
she couldn’t have charmed the relatives 
more. They were so charmed, in fact, that 
it looked as though they would be with us 
for at least a year. They sat, all of them, 
hardly batting an eyelid, absolutely hypno¬ 
tised by the sound of Mrs. James’s voice. 

“Aren’t they lovely people,” said Mrs. 
James, when they finally got up to leave. 
“So interesting. Isn’t the East full of fasc¬ 
inating people?"’ 

Well, perhaps it is, I thought, but it 
occurred to me too that whether East, 
West or up the Pole, the most fascinating 
person to be found anyw’here was our new 
English governess. 
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A foreigner coming to Egypt before the 
second World War may have been surpris¬ 
ed to find the French language so widely 
spoken and French customs so prevalent. 
Many of the wealthier Egyptians and 
Syrians had been educated at Jesuit 
colleges and' studied at universities in 
France, and they spoke French as well if 
not better than they did Arabic. They 
yearned for the French theatre and French 
wit; they ■ went to Paris every year and 
spoke of it as though it w'ere home. They 
gave their children French names—Pierre, 
Isabelle, Jacqueline—^which must have 
sounded strange to foreign cars with such 


surnames as Nahas, Khciralla, and Abdel- 
nour. 

French interest in the Levant dates as 
far back as the Crusaders, who are no 
doubt responsible for the many blue and 
green • eyes amongst the Syrians and 
Lebanese. Some say it goes even further 
back than that to the time of Haroun-el- 
Rashid,' who is supposed to have signed a 
treaty with Charlemagne. 

In both politics and trade, France was 
the leading European power in the Levant, 
but more important still, from the point of 
view of French influence there, was the 
fact that France, a Catholic state, consider- 
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ed herself the protector of the Christian far the most sensible idea the convent 
minorities in the Muslim Ottoman Empire, school ever had. 

As Ottoman influence waned in E^pt, 1 took to Sima and Rose like a fly to a 

French influence increased greatly. Al- sticky cake, and after a week at the con- 

though no treaty existed giving France any vent, when 1 was even beginning to wear 
right as guardian of Christian interests, my hair like them, 1 went over and 
her role was automatically recognised by whispered—talking was strictly forbidden— 
the other European powers. my unbounded admiration. We have never 

It wasn’t really very surprising, therefore, let go of each other suice. To this day 
that with parents and grandparents who we are always telling one another that we 
had lived in a French sphere of influence haven’t changed a bit since our school- 
in Syria, Lebanon, and Egypt, and had days, though why this should make us so 
been imbued with French culture, the first happy, it is diflicult to see. 
language we should learn to speak was Sima and Rose were boarders. This was 
French, and the first school we should go undoubtedly very nice for their family, but 

to was a French convent. it was harrowing for the convent, whose 

Tlrere, we read French literature and * rules were very rigid where boarders were 
were overpowered with the glories of concerned. For instance, one rule laid 
French history. During the two years I down most emphatically was that it was for¬ 
spent at the convent school I never learned bidden to look at yourself in the mirror, 
any other history or geography except that and Sima and Rose, for some rea.son best 
of France, hut that in its minutest detail, known to themselves, actually wanted to 
down to the Sous-Prefectures and the wines look at themselves in the mirror, especially 
of different regions. when they fixed—so they thought—their 

(’ramming and learning everything by hair in the morning, 
heart, with long dreary periods of home- As a deterrent, the mirror in the dorm- 
work in the evening, seemed to be the itory was covered with a sheet. With their 
French method of education in those days, sensitive fingers, Sima and Rose would 
It did not appear that we were required to delicately remove tlie sheet, so delicately 
tliink for ourselves at all. that the Dormitory Sister would come run- 

Yvonne was blessed with visual memory, ning before they had had time to pick up 
All she had to do was to look at a page the mirror and start doing exotic things to 
twice and she could repeat it word for their hair, and Sima and Rose would be 
word, and spend the rest of the evening reported to Mother Mathilde, who would 
talking on the phone to Karim. But I’d in turn report them to the Mother 
labour for hours on my homework, trying Superior. 

to memorise the grammaire, the Le.Qon des The strictest rule of all, however, con- 
Choscs, and three chapters of UHistoire cerned baths. Bath night was Saturday, 
de France, and the next day, I’d sit under and Saturday only, and the bath had to be 
the desk hoping Mother Mathilde would taken while wearing a long-sleeved white 
forget my existence and pick on anyone else nightdress, the emphasis being on clean 
but me. minds rather than clean bodies. Foot-bath 

If it hadn’t been for my best friends Sima was on Thursday, and Thursday only, and 
and Rose, I would have been bottom of the the penalty for sneaking in an extra foot- 
class. As it was, they were. Not only bath was no foot-bath for two weeks, which 
w'ere their memories like sieves, their in the warm weather was not only un- 
French sounded exactly like their native comfortable for the boarders but for every- 
Armenian. • one around. 

Sima and Rosa were identical twins, and Sima and Rose liked to indulge in baths 
what fascinated me about them‘was their as though bathing was the national 
hair. It stood straight up on end like live Armenian pastime, and consequently they 
electrical wire, and I just couldn’t take my were always in disgrace. They never once 
eyes off it. The uniform—thick navy serge received the Grand Cordon d’Homieur 
dresses', stiff white collars, floppy . black which which was awarded once a month dur- 
crayats, and black shoes and stockings— ing an imposing ceremony worthy of Buck- 
had been designed to hide as much of us ingham Palace. TTie good girls who did with- 
as possible, and, on looking back, in the out baths, foot-baths, and looking at them- 
case of Sima, Rose, and myself, this is by selves in the mirror, and the others who 
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couJd recite Lamartine without an Armen¬ 
ian accent and with the speed of a steam 
engine, would curtsy before Mother 
Superior and rise again draped in a regalia 
which looked suspiciously like a curtain 
valance with tassels on it. But at least 
they had the satisfaction of knowing that 
they were Goodness personified. 

One morning Mother Mathilde, her 
voice trembling at the sinfulness she was 
about to expose, told how Sima, ex¬ 
asperated at having to wash herself under 
her nightgown, determined to find out if 
ihe other boarders really cleaned them¬ 
selves in this weird manner. Having dis¬ 
carded her nightgown and rising like Venus 
from the waters, Sima peeped over the top 
of the partition to see how the girl in the 
next bath was making out. 

The girl, a Greek by the name of 
Anastassoula, had also discarded her night¬ 
gown, but being real sharp and the pride 
of the convent school, had mistaken Sima 
for A MAN, and let off a series of long 
piercing blasts which had brought the 
Dormitory Sister running. 

Sima thought something was amiss and 
tried to get into her soaking wet nicht- 
gowm, but she couldn’t manage it. By 
now the rumour had got around that Tin; 
MAN had been seen in Sima's bath, and 
pandemonium reigned. The Dormitory 
Sister went round screaming, “’Close your 
eyes, close your eyes, don’t look at him,” 
and the girls, trying to obey, with eyes 
closed and groping hands, ran right and 
left into one another in their sopping-wet 
nightgowns. 

Mother Mathilde paused in her racy 
account, her face crimson at having to 
relate such bathroom orgies. 

Sima was put on a diet of soup and nice 
fat lentils from Upper Egypt for two weeks. 

It had been a very exclusive school in 
more ways than one. 
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The really exclusive thing I have in 
mind is sport. The Mother Superior, 
having decreed that tennis was not suitable 
for ladies in view of the shocking sight they 
would present in shorts, had agreed that 
we should go in for winter sports. If you 
think this isn’t exclusive enough, then 
you've obviously not tried mountaineering 
in a basement on a clammy, khamseen day 
in Egypt, when the hot desert winds blow 
yellow dust even through the closed shut¬ 
ters, burning one’s nose and throat. 

The outfit, too, was ideal for the base¬ 
ment climate, and the thick black-and- 
white serge tunics with bloomers to match 
had the added advantage of making us look 
like inmates of a penitentiary. 

Tied to a long rope, vve climbed 
cautiously from peak to peak, across 
mountains of glaciers and snow, on the. 
lookout for crevasses and avalanches, while 
Mother Mathilde as the guide hollered 
such encouragement as, “We're nearly at 
the top of the Matterhorn.” and, “You can 
put your foot down here, it's safe.” 

Bringing up the rear, to make sure that 
wc didn’t fall head-first into the abyss, was 
the “Angel”, tottering under the w'cight of 
her Grand Cordon d'Honneur, which she 
had to wear at all times. “Angel” was the 
name given to certain senior girls because 
they were so good they weren’t quite all 
there. And it" is very sad to relate that 
this particular “Angel” not only hailed 
from Erzeroum but was also Sima's and 
Rose’s older sister. 

For two years, until the French tide ran 
out and ushered in the English, I attended 
the French convent school, reciting 
Lamartine and following the harrowing 
tales of Sima’s and Rose’s lives as boarders. 

I cannot understand why, after such an 
expensive and ladylike education, the 
only talent 1 seem to have is for belly¬ 
dancing. 
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Just as 1 was beginning to see the Matter¬ 
horn all over the basement wall, and really 
beginning to get into the swing of things 
at the convent school. Mother suddenly 
whisked us out and put us into an English 
school which had just opened in a villa at 
Zizinia in Ramleh. 

“That’s all,” she said. “French educa¬ 
tion is old-fashioned.” 

Sima and Rose, and most of our other 
.friends were whisked out as well, and we 
were all reunited on the British side. 

Jt was J936, the year the Anglo-Egypt- 
ian Treaty was signed. 

The British were in. It was now 
fashionable to be heard speaking English, 
to collect a few English friends, and to give 
one's children the benefits of an English 
education. 

Now, with the opening of the English 
Girls’ College, which was to be the largest 
English school for girls in the Middle East, 
■ an English education for girls definitely 
became the fashiim. Parents withdrew 
their daughters from practically every 
school in Alexandria, for it was felt that 
.narrow-mindedness and bigotry were no 
longer suited to the times, and that what 
was required was a more liberal education. 

Perhaps the looks of the college itself, 
standing in the middle of vast playing 
fields, had something to do with its success, 
for it was a treat to the eyes, with its green 
rooftops and salmon pink walls. The 
architecture w'as in the Spanish-American 
style. There was a patio with a fountain and 
pillars of blue mosaic, and parquet floor¬ 
ing throughout. There was a large turquoise 
swimming podl and a superb art room 
with windows all around it, while the 
domestic-science wing and beautifully- 
equipped laboratories seemed to urge one 
to experiment. 

In the, splendid dining-room, the tables 
were round and friendly—no longer 
refectory boards and hard benches here. 
Above all, one could talk, and talking to 
people and getting to understand them is 
what matters. 


Nevertheless, even those parents who 
thought it was fashionable to move with 
the times and give their daughters a British 
education were in for a few surprises where 
the new girls’ college was concerned. 

After the modest long sleeves and stock¬ 
ings of French convents in general, the 
'summer uniform came as the first shock, 
for it consisted of not one, but half a dozen 
of the brightest colours I have ever seen 
in my life. Bare legs and open sandals 
not only were tolerated, but encouraged. 1 
do not know w'ho was responsible for the 
colour scheme, but it may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the headmistress, a charm¬ 
ing and most unconventional English 
woman. 

At the tea party which she gave for the 
bewildered parents, she explained that she 
had in mind that the girls should ail look 
like flowers. 

“Daffodils and bluebells and marigolds,” 
she said enthusiastically. “So gay, so gay, 
don’t you think—” she added, addressing 
herself to Sima’s and Rose’s mother, who 
hadn’t understood a word and was wonder¬ 
ing, not without reason, how her daughters 
would look in duck-egg blue, Venetian red, 
and the kind of yellow which would suit 
dusters, but not her daughters. 

The headmistress blew at a wisp of soft 
grey hair that had strayed onto her face, 
and went on to explain that each form 
would be known by the name of a poet. 
Any system graded by numbers would 
make it too much like school. “You do 
sec that don’t you? Girls will be in 
Masefield and Longfellow.” She smiled 
contentedly. “So refreshing, don’t you 
think? And Byron and Tcnny.son ’Tis 
better to have loved and lost . . . though 
actually, I don’t know. You do remember 
that don’t you?” 

“Please Mcccss,” one Syrian mother 
ventured to ask the headmistress, “I don’t 
understand what classes my daughters 
Naila and Adele they go into.” 

“Now let me see,” said our headmistress, 
looking it up in her manual. “Oh yes, 
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here it is,” She made an effort to speak 
very slowly. “Naila is in Chau-cer, and 
Adcle is in Shake-speare.” 

Turning round to her friend, the baffled 
mother drawled in her Syrian-Arabic, “I 
didn’t understand what she said about 
Naila, but Adele is taking lessons with a 
sheik. It’s not right for an English school. 
But between you and me, the English are 
mad.” 

But we had never enjoyed school so 
much. With the headmistress and her 
young staff exhorting us to fresh air, 
exercise, and fair play, we spent most of 
the time rushing around tlie playing fields, 
wielding hockey sticks, lacrosse sticks, and 
cricket bats, and making Moral designs irf 
the beautiful swimming pool. 

Lessons were not the usual run of the 
mill, either. The Syrian mother whose 
dau^iler Adele was in Shakespeare was 
able to report that ail the members of the 
class had been urged to produce photo¬ 
graphs of themselves as infants, which had 
been exhibited in the art room. The idea 
was to guess who was who, which, accord¬ 
ing to the headmistress, was excellent train¬ 
ing, for what, the Syrian mother wasn’t 
quite sure, but it was in lieu of the history 
lesson. 

Mother, too, was very upset at having to 
communicate the result of a debate in¬ 
volving Milton and Masefield and a couple 
of other poets. The item discussed had 
had something to do with who benefited 
mankind most, Pasteur or Mickey Mouse, 
and Mickey Mouse had won hands down. 

What captivated our imaginations, how¬ 
ever, was the stage, which was very pro¬ 
fessional. By the time we were due to 
leave school every single one of us was 
quite convinced she was an undiscovered 
Ingrid Bergman. One term, with such 
talent as Sima and Rose, and in keeping 
with the tradition of the school to do things 
off the beaten track, we decided to put on 
a variety show. It was called “Follies”, 
which, everyone agreed afterwards, describ¬ 
ed it perfectly, and when all of Alexandria 
had seen it, half the communities in town 
refused to speak to us. 

The pi^ce de resistance was a skit on 
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the Lebanese written by Yvonne, who was 
very clever at whipping up sketches, and 
played by three Lebanese girls including 
herself. 

Although they followed the script 
closely at first, they soon went beserk and 
you couldn't tell the difference between 
them and Cousin Elise, who has a heart of 
gold and a bank account to match; and the 
broker’s wife, who, before you have 
finished ringing her doorbell, rams her 
homemade baklava down your throat; and 
our friend Addle’s aunt, whose only con¬ 
versation is food, and who, when asked how 
she liked Paris, answered that you could 
have it, because the French couldn’t cook 
potatoes as well as they cooked them in 
Beiteddin. 

The audience was in stitches. After the 
show. Aunt Elise, who had been sitting in 
the second row and who had unwittingly 
been Yvonne’s source of inspiration, came 
up to her and said, “Cherie, on your life,' 
tell me and 1 won’t tell a soul. Who 
could you possibly have been imitating? 
Do I know her?” 

I can look back on my English educa¬ 
tion with real pride at the many accom¬ 
plishments which 1 am still hoping will 
come in handy one day soon. They 
haven’t yet, of course, but die list of talents 
is nonetheless very impressive. 

1 can play hockey and lacrosse and left- 
handed cricket when some lucky people 
don’t even know the meaning of these 
words. I can climb ropes when there are 
perfectly good stairs. I can walk into any 
cocktail party looking as though I am 
swinging a cricket bat and don’t know 
where to park my half-dozen arms and 
legs, and I can do somersaults, classical 
Greek flying leaps, and even the splits, all 
after one Martini. And after years of 
special elocution lessons, I can say, “Um, 
ah,” for hours on end and still sound 
Lebanese. I know that I must be a good 
sport because that’s what the British call a 
rotten tennis player, and I can cook food 
d VAnglaise. The only trouble is that no 
one will ever eat it. 
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In the backward areas like Europe and 
the United States, where they don’t under¬ 
stand the first thing about women—or tlie 
Middle East or anything else—when a girl 
linishes school or college she looks around 
for a job, staifs agitating for equal pay 
with men, and then proceeds to make a, 
thorough nuisance of herself. 

But in Egypt, where Men are Men and 
not Mice, and they know how to treat 
women, men don’t stand for this sort of 
nonsense. As a matter of fact, they don’t 
often stand up for a lady at ail. It’s the 
lady wh(i stands up for the man—if she 
knows what is good for her, that is. The 
only man who would make a woman walk 
in front of him w'ouid be walking in a mine 
fickl. 

Every Oriental, even if he is an idiot, 
knows instinctively what a w'oman should 
and should not do, and she should not do 
anything except wait on him, so he does 
not have to bother about asking her advice. 
He knows that Western women are too 
free and that freedom for women is bad 
for men—^very bad indeed. The only 
career a woman should have is looking 
after her husband, and sometimes, if she’s 
lucky, he may call in up to three more 
women to help her do this, so that she 
won’t get tired. 

Instead of going down on bended knees 
and being grateful that we were in Egypt, 
where they are so considerate towards 
women, Sima, Rose, and I had visions of 
ourselves launching out into the world on 
our own feet and having careers. 

Mirage. It was all the fault of the 
British. Wi'th our heads pumped full of 
English-school nonsense about women 
getting jobs, we had overlooked the fact 
that we had a Speciid Mission in Life. 
One that was the most hazardous, most 
exciting of all callfngs. It was known as 
Being Eligible, and what you had • to do 
was sit back with some nice bit of embroid¬ 
ery and catch a husband. 

Sima, Rose, and I and two other friends 
—Beatrice, who devoured books on 


Freedom, and Adele, whose parents 
thought her rather simple because she 
wasn’t content with wearing beautiful 
clothes but also wanted to design them— 
were the despair of our families. 

Sima and Rose wanted to be interpreters, 
I wanted to go on the stage, and all 
Beatrice wanted to do was to be able to 
take the tram unchaperoned. When 1 told 
Mother and Father of my ambition, they 
greeted it much as though 1 had announced 
the intention of being lavaiory attendant 
at Piccadilly Circus. Sima and Rose 
fared no better. In fact, their mother was 
so upset she couldn’t speak anything but 
Armenian for a whole week. Our families 
had not got together to put forward the 
same arguments as to wny we should not 
do any^ing, but it all went under the 
logical heading of “It isn’t done’’. As to 
what we should do with our diplomas, the 
idea was that we should put them away in 
a drawer and only bring them out to regale 
our husbands on a dull rainy evening. 

The five of us usually spent the day at 
Sidi-Bishr Beach bemoaning our fate. 
Chaperoned by a governess apiece, we’d 
sit on the sand watching the horizon, talk¬ 
ing of all the things we would have liked 
to do and couldn’t. 

“Across there lies America, where 
women arc the men,” Sima would say, 
blissfully ignorant that she was staring 
straight at Cyprus. 

Then, after we had eaten four sticky 
cakes each and Adele had remarked that 
at this rate we’d soon look like some of our 
bulging relatives, we’d go to the Sporting 
Club and play tennis. 

Part of the curriculum of Being Eligible 
consisted of being shown off like prize 
cattle at all the balls, cocktail parties, and 
cinema premieres with which Alexandria 
was rife. It was our duty—Yvonne and 
I, Sima, Rose, Ad^e, and the other Eligi- 
bles—to make the rounds of all the balls 
in Alexandria. 

Alexandria was especially famous for its 
“little” cocktail parties, thrown for no 
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reason at all except to see and be seen and 
get one’s picture in the Sunday papers. 

The invitation sometimes came in the 
form of a printed card, but more often 
than not, the phone would ring and a friend 
of Mother’s would screech, *‘Cherie. Tm 
giving a little cocktail party on Thursday. 
No, Cherie, a very little party. Just a few 
of iny very close friends, you know.” 

Mother knew. She did the same, 
“Very close” meant very close to two 
hundred. The friend continued, “What? 
You can’t come? I won't hear of it. You, 
my best friend! You simply must come, 
and your husband and your dear little 
daughters, loo. And who are they imitat-. 
ing this lime, ha, ha, ha. Well, it’s settled 
then. There’ll be nobody at all, Chene. 
Really. There’ll be just ourselves.” 

Helen was too young for cocktail parties, 
but Yvonne and I were expected to accom¬ 
pany Mother and Father and be seen every¬ 
where. Yvonne loved balls, cocktail 
parties, and social gatherings of all kinds. 
In the mid.st of the well-dressed women, 
the expensive perfume, the small talk, and 
the smoky atmosphere, she was like a 
native in the Jungle. But not 1. I seemed 
to grow eight arms and legs; 1 tripped over 
all the furniture, my eyes watered and my 
feet ached. I would have been far happier 
in the kitchen. 

Yvonne had Karim to fuss around her at 
parties. Although it was a foregone con¬ 
clusion that they would eventually marry, 
Yvonne was not allowed to go out alone 
with him even to a movie. Karim 
approved of this, for it meant that Yvonne 
didn’t go out with other men either, and so 
she only saw him at parties and family 
gatherings. 

Sima, Rose, and 1 hated these parties 
and the very sound of the words “Eligible 
Men”, who, if truth were told, hated 
nothing so much as the company of nice 
“Eligible Girls”. 

On the way in the car, Moti^cr would say 
to me, “Please smile dear, you have quite 
nice teeth, 1 just don’t know why it is 
that clothes seem to do so little for you.” 

We never arrived at a party on time, but 
always an hour late—even if wc had to 
drive round the block for ten minutes. 
Wc were embarrassingly over-punctual in 
the family, but if one turned up at a party 
on time one was more than likely to find 
the hostess in her bath. The later one 
arrived, the smarter one was. 
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The street would be lined with insignifi¬ 
cant little Cadillacs, but no camels. 
Those were exclusive to the tourists. 
Chauffeurs would be standing in littie 
groups talking and smoking. We walked 
towards the little villa with the cheery litde 
lights of a thousand watts each. 

The front door was flung open before 
we had had time to ring by a little suffragi 
six feet tall, with very black skin and two 
largo scars on his face to denote his tribe. 

The hub of conversation hit us in the 
face. The house was full of people. 
Close to tv/o hundred was about right. 
“Cherie,” cried the lypicul Alexandria 
Hostess, throwing her arms wide and em¬ 
bracing Mother with little kissing noises in 
the air. 

“Cherie, how are you, 1 haven’t seen 
you in ages,'’ cried Mother and the Hostess ' 
both at the same time and without waiting 
for an answer. 

Father stood by patiently. He was used 
to this kind of scintillating conversation. 
He knew that “ages” was last night at a 
precisely similar piu-ty. 

“Cherie,” continued Mother at the top 
of her voice, “let me look at you.” Mother 
was very good at memorising other 
women’s gowns. “You look ravishing, 
Cherier 

The Hostess wore a plain black dress, 
so plain it obviously came straight from 
Paris. 

“Cherie," she cried to Yvonne and me, 
“the young people arc over by the buffet.” 

I threaded my way through the vast, 
lavishly-furnished salons with the high 
ceilings and big windows framed with heavy 
velvet curtains. What if 1 should meet my 
Prince Charming between 7 and 9 P. M.? 
Would he look like Fleeting Chin talking 
big over there? After all, as Robert’s 
mother, the Pekinese, was fond of saying, 
a man doesn’t have to be beautiful unless 
he is penniless. Fleeting Chin probably 
had a lot of character, mosk of it in the 
form of shares. 

“Jacqueline, Cherie," a voice cried. 
Startled, I tripped over the rug and found 
myself at the foot of the Pekinese. 

“How old are you, Cherie?" inquired 
the Pekinese. 

“Nineteen.” 

“Nineteen already? How time flics,” she 
mused. “Tsk, tsk, tsk, it’s time you were 
married and had children. What wouldn’t 
a girl give for a nice husband like Robert!” 
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I can’t think of a thing, 1 thought. 

“All the girls are crazy about Robert,” 
tiie Pekinese went on. 

Maybe they’re crazy, 1 thought. 
“Really?” I said. 

“Wouldn’t you like a nice husband? 
Like Robert, say?” she asked. 

No, 1 thought. “I’m too young to think 
of husbands,” I said, and giggled like one 
demented. 

“No, you’re not,” said the Pekinese, 
shaking a plump I'mger with a massive ring 
on it. “I was married at sixteen and my 
husband died four years later. Now go 
along and have fun with the young people,” 
she said generously, dismissing me. 

There they were, the young people, 
among them my friends, Sima and Rose 
and Adcle, standing awkwardly, looking 
like the person ideation of a good English- 
school upbringing which leaches you every¬ 
thing except what to do with your hands 
and feet. 

Yvonne and her friend Zeinap were 
different. No need for them to rcjid up on 
“How to look fetching”, for they could 
fetch them any time. That’s what came of 
being born with charm. 

Once when Adelc and T had been argu¬ 
ing as to whether a friend of ours was 
pretty or not, Adelc had said, “If you 
really want to know, just watch the men.” 

I was watching the men right now. 
They were all standing on their heads try¬ 
ing to outdo one another for Yvonne and 
Zeinap, who were laugliing like a couple 
of goats and, for intelligent girls, making 
some very asinine remarks. 

Adele had also said that men did not 
like intelligent girls, which, she explained, 
accounted for our lack of success with the 
opposite sex. “We're too clever,” she said 
modestly, “that’s what.” It seemed that 
the more stupid women were, the better. 
“Look around you at the brilliant men who 
have married nitwits,” Adele had remarked. 
It made men feel good, apparently, and 
Yvonne and Zeinap were obviou.sly dumb 
enough to make the men feel .good. If 
that's all there was to being a success, it 
was simple, 

“Hullo,” said Robert the Eligible. Ho 
wasn’t really bad-looking when you thought 
of a moose. 

“Oh ... oh ... hullo Robert.” 

“Yvonne is looking very lovely tonight,” 
he said. 

“Yes, we have the same dressmaker.” 
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“Really?” he said. “1 would never have 
thought it. Would you care for some 
cotton?” Robert asked, holding out a 
plateful of canapes. “That white stuff looks 
just like cotton, don’t you think?” 

“Er .. er ... No, thank you.” 

“Cotton is a wonderful thing,” he said, 
in the sfunc tones a Frenchman would use 
if he were talking of his mistress. “1 don't 
know what the world would do without 
cotton.’" 

“Oh, I don’t know either, Robert,” I 
gushed. “Robert, what would it do with¬ 
out cotton?” 

“I just don't know, Jucquelinc. It's a 
terrible thought.'’ 

“Terrible.” 1 was ready to cry. 

“1 didn’t know yon were interested in 
cotton, Jacqueline.” 

“] didn’t cither, Robert, but after all. 
where would wc be without cotton? I 
mean, mattresses stulTcd with cotton, 
pillows .. .and . . . and . .. how would I be 
able to clean my ears without cotton?” 

“If only we could find a way to strike a 
death blow to that murderous cotton worm. 
If wc don’t do something about it, it’ll eat 
all the cotton and that’ll be the end of us. 
And you know where we’d be without 
cotton.” 

“Oh, Robert, I daren’t think.” 

“Mother’s right,” said Robert. “Shc’.s 
been talking to me quite seriously about 
you.” 

“What did she say?” 

“Quick, look over there,” he said, grub¬ 
bing hold of my arm. “That dress there 
looks like satin, but I’ll bet it’s cotton. 
They can do anything with cotton nowa¬ 
days. Anything.” 

“Oh! Can they really, Robert?” 

I did eventually complete my apprentice¬ 
ship in How To Be A Social Success, and 
I did master a few essential rules. 

I know now that the greeting i.s the most 
important part of the ritual. It must be 
as effusive as possible and contain endless 
Cherics. In fact, the greeting should be 
delivered as though you have just arrived 
fiom I'ibct instead of just next door, and 
it makes no difference if everybody has 
seen everyone else at a precisely similar 
party the night before; it just makes it all 
the more original. 

The conversation should be scintillating 
at all times. For instance, it is a good 
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idea to ask after someone’s health and then 
immediately launch yourself into fascinat¬ 
ing details of your own liver condition and 
cure at Vichy, and it’s even better if you 
can talk with your hands and at tlie top of 
your voice so as to drown out the other 
person. In fact, it’s a must. 

Should someone ask you, “And how was 
the premifire of the film the other night?” 
you should answer, “The intermission was 
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excellent. I saw Mrs. So-and-so in a blue 
dress and Mrs. So-and-so in no dress, and 
Mr. So-and-so with a real So-and-so.” 

When someone admires what you have 
on, you must immediately reply as you pre¬ 
tend to take it off, “Take it, it’s yours.” 
Unless it is a man, there will be loud pro¬ 
tests and you’ll be safe, and you’ll be able, 
to go on to say, “It’s only a little dress 
Jacques Fath made for me.” 
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W hen the war broke out in September, 
1939, ^thc Anglo-Egyptian Treaty had 
already ceased to be popular in Egypt and 
Nahas Pasha, one of it’s chief originators, 
was for the time being out of power. 

At the outbreak of the war, Aly Maher 
Pasha, the prime minister, broke off dip¬ 
lomatic relations wfith Germany and made 
it clear that Egypt stood and fell with Great 
Britain. Marticd Jaw was proclaimed and 
the Egyptian government, in accordance 
with the Treaty, provided all the facilities 
in its power, such as the use of ports, air¬ 
ports, and means of communication. In 
fact, it did all but declare war on the Axis. 
Whether Egypt should or should not de¬ 
clare war on Germany and later on Italy 
was much debated at the time. Egypt 
found herself in the (xld position of being 
neither a neutral, since she was Britain’s 
ally, nor officially at war with Germany and 
Italy, even when her territory was bombed 
and penetrated by the Axis. Egypt d'd 
finally declare war in 1945, just in time to 
secure a seat at the Peace Conference. 

Alexandria prepared for a long grim 
war. Air-raid shelters and sandbags were 
to be seen everywhere. Searchlights 
streaked the sky. Father came home with 
some gas masks and Grandmothe*" pro¬ 
ceeded to stock up on such essential items 
as French mustard and asparagus. Rough 
brown Demerara sugar occasionally ap¬ 
peared next to the smooth white cubes 
(although even this you could find all 
through the war). A la guerre comme a 
la guerre, sighed the Alexandria hostess 
apologetically, as her sufTragi passed round 
delicious things. It was even rumoured 


that one would not be able to buy meat 
two days a week, thougli one would be 
able to buy all one wished on the preced¬ 
ing days. Tea and oil were also to be 
rationed, but when one thinks of the,strict 
rationing in England and other countries 
during and even well after the end of the 
war, Egypt must surely have appeared a 
paradise of opulence. 

Alexandria was having its air raids, too, 
mild compared to the blitz, but bad 
enough for us to spend several nights of 
that summer of 1940 in the shelter. On 
one occasion when we came up at dawn 
after one of the worst air raids of the war, 
Yvonne found an uncxploded bomb which 
had come right through the terrace and 
landed on her pillow. Yvonne must have 
been either unconscious or sleepwalking, 
for she calmly picked it up and deposited 
it in the middle of the lawn, where some 
men came and dismantled it a few hours 
later. 

All over Alexandria, clubs for the armed 
forces sprang up overnight, and places 
which had been empty were now crowded 
to capacity with Allied uniforms. The 
smart niglit clubs flourished and the not- 
so-smart night clubs flourished even more. 

But through it all, wary mammas saw 
the red light for danger, and down came 
all the shutters so that daughters would not 
be lured away by llie British Army. 

But we were allowed one thing: to go to 
the military hospitals with ice cream and 
cakes and cheer up the sick and the 
wounded, for the mammas’ motto was that 
if a man was in the hospital he was harm¬ 
less. Cheering up healthy men was con- 
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sidered very loose indeed and not the 
mission of Nice Eligible Girls. 

1 was slushing buckets of ice cream 
around the ward of the Twelftii General 
Hospital one day dreaming that 1 was the 
Devastating Jacqueline for whom healthy 
men not only threw parties but sometimes 
threw themselves out the windows. 

“Jacqueline, what on earth's the matter 
with you, are you sick?” said Sister loudly. 
“Wliy are you fluttering your eyes like 
that?” 

“Oh, oh, er ... er ... no, I’m fuic,” said 
the Devastating Jacqueline 

“Well, if you are sure you’re all right,” 
said Sister, peering at me, “would you take 
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this book to Room Five? An American. 
The book is about fish, of all things. Very 
sound of the word makes me sick. Thanks, 
dear.” 

Carrying my bucket and leaving a trail 
of dreams and melting ice cream behind 
me, I arrived at Room Five. There was 
a card up on the door which read: 

CAPTAIN WILLIAM R. C.4ROL 
ARMY AIR CORPS 

and underneath, someone had written in 
pencil, “Jaundice”. 

I knocked and went in, and that was my 
.Waterloo. 


eight 


As though tlicre weren’t enough charac¬ 
ters in Alexandria, the Americans had sud¬ 
denly arrived after landing in North Africa, 
as quietly as Americans usually arrive any¬ 
where, bringing with them everything from 
Jeeps to juices as well as a large hunk of 
Texas. 

Until then I had not known very much 
about America because, of course, 1 had 
been to the English Girls’ College where, 
in the odd history class fitted in between 
hockey and lacrosse, the emphasis had been 
more on the colonics acquired rather than 
the colonies lost. I did know, however, 
that when the British left there was a civU 
war, which is apparently what always 
happens when the British leave a place. 

Of the Americans themselves, I had 
heard a little more, but it was too terrible 
for words. It was rumoured that they 
chewed gum, put their feet on the table, 
and didn’t speak English. 

Then too, there was Zeinap, who had 
been to school in Washington, and .who had 
come back with a sinister spelling which 
greatly distressed our headmistress, and the 
kind of accent which prevented, her from 
being in. any of the school plays. 

Shortly after the Americans had taken 
over Alexandria, I received an invitation to 
the inauguration dance of the American 
Red Cross. I never knew who sent the 
invitation, probably the American Con¬ 


sulate, but there was my name properly 
spelled on the yellow card, and in red 
letters moreover. I called Sima and Rose 
to tell them my news. 

For several minutes I couldn't figure out 
what was going on. Somebody was sob¬ 
bing in the background, there was the angry 
voice of Big Brother Brj, and Sima herself 
was jabbering away and making no sense 
at all. I finally gathered that the uproar 
was because Sima and Rose had received 
invitations too. 

Obviously, the fact that we had received 
invitations didn’t mean that we would bo 
able to go to this inaugural dance. Fate, 
all by itself, might arrange for us to attend 
the closing dance of the Red Cross Club, 
who knows how many years from now, 
when we would be so haggard and so un- 
Eligible our parents would be glad to give 
us for free to the Marines. But we would 
have to aid Fate considerably if we wanted 
to attend this dance only a few days away. 

We knew from experience that our 
parents would have numerous objections. 
The Red Cross, in spite of its name, was 
neither a hospital nor a convale.sccnt home, 
and those Americans would presumably be 
healthy. “You can’t possibly go out and 
dance with healthy men,” cried Mother. 
Of course, their being American made 
them twice as healthy and therefore twice 
as dangerous. 
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“They dance cheek to cheek,” cried 
Father, appalled. “1 won’t have my 
daughter dancing cheek to cheek.” 

“Anyway, how would you get home?” 
cried Mother, “You know we never keep 
the chauffeur out late; the iKwr man is 
entitled to some rest.” 

I decided to confer over the phono with 
Sima and Rose. 

“What does your father say?” I asked 
anxiously. 

“He says that these aie healthy men who 
don’t need cheering up,” said Sima. 

Things weren’t so good. 

“By the way, if we did go, how would 
we get back?” I asked Sima. 

Sima suggested that we might find some¬ 
one to bring us back in a taxi, so back I 
went to Mother and Father and said that 
maybe we could tind someone to bring us 
back in a taxi. “A taxi!” roared Father. 
“A taxi^—knew it—a taxi, indeed! That's 
what comes of giving girls too much free¬ 
dom. Alone with a man in a taxi. What 
next, 1 ask you? Did you hear that, 
Marie? A taxi!” 

I stared at Father, amazed at his strange 
behaviour, for being nineteen and very 
advanced for my age, 1 was blissfully 
ignorant of what could happen to a girl in 
a taxi and couldn’t understand what all 
the fuss was about. 

And then, when mattery stood at their 
worst, they had suddenly worked out and 
we had gone along with Sima’s and Rose’s 
elder married sister, Anny, the former 
“Angel” whose husband was away on a 
trip. Anny was simply dying to see real 
Americans who put their feet on the table, 
chewed gum, and didn’t speak English, so 
of course she told Brj that she couldn't 
understand what had gotten into her foolish 
sisters but she’d sacrifice herself and take 
them to the dance just this once. 

The American Red Cross was housed in 
a lovely villa in the Greek quarter of 
Alexandria. A pretty Red Cross girl 
smiling like a toothpaste advertisement 
handed each of us a corsage of red roses 
as we went in, and said how nice of us to 
have come. 

“How nice of us to have come,” echoed 
that simpleton of a Sima, “why we ... ” 
when she was literally swept off her feet. 
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We just had time to catch a glimpse of a 
Sing Sing hairdo and Sima was spirited 
away. 

Now Sima was reckoned to be a good 
dancer. English ballroom, Scottish reels, 
classical Greek, Armenian folk, she knew 
them all—^but she didn’t jitterbug, and the 
G.I. did. Nevertheless, having got over 
her first initial shock, Sima was entering 
into the spirit of the dance. She was jump¬ 
ing first on one foot and then on the other, 
waving her arms wildly all over the place 
as though she was about to scalp somebody, 
and when she wasn't shouting gaily, “Big 
Apple” (it wasn’t), she was sprinting around 
the room panting, “Where is he, where’d 
he go?” 

Except for Sima crying excitedly, “He’s 
asked me to go necking in the garden; it’s 
some kind of an American sport, so it 
should be fun,” the evening went smoothly 

by- 

We need not have worried about how 
we were going to get home, for transport¬ 
ation was provided for the guests, and the 
Red Cross girl, as she invited us to the next 
week’s dance, explained that it would 
always be available. 

“We understand that nice girls arc very 
strictly chaperoned in this part of the 
world,” she said, “and we would like to 
have nice girls come to our dances, so we’re 
providing transportation for them. I hope 
you'll be able to come every week.” 

With that, we became regular visitors to 
the club. The fact that the Red Cross 
was in one of the nicest neighbourhoods in 
town carried great weight with our parents 
and there were surprisingly few parental 
objections when more and more of our 
time was taken up with American 
activities. 

Tongues wagged, of course, as they would 
have done, I fancy, even if we had never 
moved out of the house. And telephone 
calls to Mother trebled. But that was 
Alexandria. 

“Marie,” the Pekinese would cry, “I 
saw your daughter Jacqueline bicycling 
towards the zoo with the whole crew of 
a battleship behind her. Really, Marie, 
she’ll never find a husband after this.” 

But Mother would reply that Cherie, it 
was a destroyer, not a battleship, and 
nothing could possibly happen to a girl on 
a bicycle. 
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’ It was five o’clock on Christmas Eve and 
the Twelfth General Hospital’s Ward B 
looked very festive with its paper chains 
and coloured lanterns. That morning, the 
Friendship Club had come in full force 
with all of its twelve members and six 
governesses to put the finishing touches on 
before the party. 

Now the party was in full swing, and 
because Bill was there, it was to my feeble 
mind the most successful, delightful party 
,I had ever been to. It had been ten days 
since Sister had asked me to take that book 
about fish in to him, and I had overstayed 
' then, talking my head off until Mrs. James 
had come to fetch me and I had jumped 
up and’ bolted like a frightened rabbit. 

“Come back soon,” he had called out, 
and 1 had come back every day but one. 

When Mother had seemed surprised and 
said that surely I wasn’t going to the hos¬ 
pital again today 1 had mumbled some¬ 
thing about a poor little American who 
was on his last legs and who needed cheer¬ 
ing up. 

Actually, Bill was far from little, being 
over six feet tall and built on a large scale 
like everything American, and he didn’t 
look as though he needed cheering up. He 
seemed most easygoing and relaxed, but of 
course you could never tell. He looked 
nice, this Bill. Comfortable to be with. His 
eyes were a very clear blue and the eyelids 
with black lashes drooped a little at the sides 
as though to protect their delicate colour. 
He didn’t look as though he minded being 
the only American in the party and he had 
gone around chatting with everybody, 
breaking into loud guffaws now and then. 
He came over‘and said, “Would you like 
to dance?” 

“Would you?” I said, my mind more and 
more feeble. 

“Sure—I asked you, didn’t . I ?” he 
laughed. 

“Er . ! . cheek to cheek?” I continued, 
with my uncanny ^ for saying the wrong 
thing at the right time. 

“Well, that can be arranged, you know,” 
Bill replied. 


“Oh, no, I didn’t mean it that way,” I 
explained. “It’s immoral, you know.” 

“Really,” he said, raising an eyebrow, 
his blue eyes very blue. “You tell me.” 

“I’m not going to tell you another thing. 
You only laugh at me.” 

Bill suddenly said, “I’m leaving the 
hospital next week. Going back to Payne 
Field, Cairo.” 

“That’s nice,” I said. 1 didn’t think it 
was nice at all; I thought it was awful. 

“I was wondering whether we couldn’t 
have lunch together someplace on Wednes¬ 
day. I don’t have to go back to* Cairo 
until the evening. What do you say?” 

“No, er . . . I couldn’t possibly,” I said. 
“Not even possibly?” he went on. 

“Er . . . no, my parents wouldn’t allow 
me to. . . . ” 

“Would it do any good if I talked to 
your parents?” 

“Oh no, really, it would be fatal,” I 
said. 

Someone was playing White Christmas. 
Everyone began to sing and all those who 
were able to move gathered round the 
piano. Whenever that tune was played, 
everyone always joined in. It reminded 
them of home, I suppose, and their families 
sitting round the fire, and all the Christmas 
cards on the mantlepiece. 

We had tried to make the ward look 
Christmasy with a big tree glistening 
with tinsel and plenty of cotton wool 
to look like snow. But outside, there 
was no snow, only beautiful Egyptian 
sunshine, and it was like a spring day 
in England. Yesterday some of us had 
gone to the beach. It had been de¬ 
serted, as it always is in December, but 
the sea, though cold, was calm and trans¬ 
parent, and Beatrice had gone in for a 
swim. 

The dancing continued gaily for another 
half-hour or so, and then it was time for 
Auld Lang Syne, which we sang, hand 
crossed over hand like a chain, in the mid¬ 
dle of the ward. The minute it was over, 
one of the boys called for three cheers 
for the Friendship Club, which made me 
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so sclf-conscious 1 didn’t know where to 
look. Mrs. James promptly replied with 
three cheers for the boys, and the party 
was over. 

As we were walking down the corridor 
to leave. Bill said, “Look, if you’ve got a 
spare moment tomorrow, why don’t you 
drop by? ’ 

We always went to church on Christmas 
Day, after which we visited all the distant 
and not-so-distant aunts and uncles and 
cousins. There would be a large family 
lunch at grirndmother’s place and in the 
afternoon we would stay home, because 
the relatives would in their turn be visiting 
us. Taking all this into consideration, 1 
said I wasn’t doing a thing and would" 
definitely be dropping by. 

When 1 arrived home. Mother was in 
the middle of dressing, for there were to 
be fifty people to dinner tonight. Karim 
and hks family, Beatrice and her younger 
sister Marguerite, and Robert the Eligible, 
among others. 

I was a liltJe concerned about Robert 
these days. From one or two hints which 
the Pekinese had dropped about as subtly 
as a club, J had gathered that the list of 
suitable wives for Robert had narrowed 
down to one; me. I was not looking for¬ 
ward to the evening. Robert was all right 
in his own way, but was a crashing bore 
and I wasn’t in the least interested in hear¬ 
ing about the ups and downs of cotton. 
Sometimes, I could imagine myself married 
to Robert, with whom 1 had nothing in 
common, living with cotton day in ami 
day out, and getting a little more bored 
each year, while people would say, “There’s 
an excellent marriage for you, and he’s on 
the board of simply everything, Cherie.’* 

“Mother,” 1 said quickly, “you know 
that poor little American who has been 
very ill in the hospital?” 

“Is he dead?” asked Mother. 

“No, no, he’s better, and he’s going back 
to Payne Field on Wednesday, probably 
to get killed. Don’t you think it would be 
nice to have him over for lunch before he 
goes away?” 1 asked. 

Mother put a drop of perfume behind 
each car and said, “Why don’t you ask 
Father, dear?” 

Father had already dressed and was 
taking some clock to pieces, after which it 
would work so well it would have to be 
replaced, like all the things Father 
repaired. 
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“Father,” I began, “you know that 
poor little American who has been so 
ill. ...” 

“Is he dead?” asked my father. 

“No, no, he’s better and he’s leaving 
soon. Do you think we could have him 
6ver to lunch—to cheer him up, you 
know?” 1 lied. 

“Well,” Father said, “as long as he’.<i 
sick, he’s safe, I suppose. But how many 
other convalescents were you thinking of 
having?” 

“Oh, only this one.” 

“Only one? Why one? Is he the only 
one who is sick?” Father asked sus¬ 
piciously. 

“No, no, of course not, and he’s not as 
sick as he was. 1 just thought it would 
be nice to ask him to lunch. He is so 
far away from home and everything,” I 
explained, carefully omitting the fact that 
Bill had asked me to lunch first. 

Mother came in and said, “I think it 
would be all right if you could invite a few 
more from the hospital, don’t you" agree, 
George?” 

Father said yes, he supposed so, and 
it occurred to me that Mother’s sug¬ 
gestion was not such a bad idea. If 
there were a few more convalescents and if 1 
asked some of my friends, the atmosphere 
would be more rela.xed. It would be fun. 

During the whole evening I thought ol 
Wednesday, and was in such an exuberant 
mood and so enthusiastic over every 
cotton yarn Robert was spinning that I 
realised afterwards that I would tmly have 
myself to blame if a proposal from 
Robert’s mother, the Pekinese, come belore 
New Year’s Day. 

Wednesday rolled round, and Rose and 
I went along to the Twelfth General Hos¬ 
pital to fetch Bill and five conval¬ 
escents. They were all waiting downstairs 
and my heart sank at the sight of Bill. 
Except for his hair, which appeared to 
have been hit by a runaway lawn mower, 
he not only looked very fit, he looked very 
good in his uniform. It was the first time 
I had seen him in anything but the blue 
hospital outfit. The jacket sat easily on 
his big shoulders, the buttons shone, the 
silver wings looked imposing above a row 
of ribbons, and the right crease was in the 
trousers. He looked like a general. 1 
hoped he would have the sense to tell 
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Mother how ill he was still feeling. “Hi,” 
he said, “what’s new?” 

I stammered something quite unintellig¬ 
ible and we all piled into the cars. We 
took the road along the Corniche. In sum¬ 
mer it was always very crowded with 
streams of cars, people strolling about in 
their bright pajamas, and Arabs grilling 
corn on their little charcoal fires, but at 
this time of the year it was almost desert¬ 
ed, though the sky was still blue and the 
sun pleasantly warm. We turned right. 
Up the road with the flame trees which were 
not flowering now, and into the drive. 

'I’he wicker cb.iirs were out on the lawn 
and everybody was there—Mother, Father, 
Mrs. James, Sima, Beatrice and Helen, 
but not Yvonne, who was lunching with 
Karim and his family. Mrs. James took 
• over and introductions went off easily. 

She trotted round the Commonwealth, 
her eyes twinkling like mad. “And this is 
Bill’, Mama and Papa, my American boy. 
You be careful, my boy, don’t you think 
you’re well because you’re leaving the 
hospital. 1 had a fiiend, or rather my 
sister Valerie Jennifer Emma did, who 
died of jaundice. He was in the Air Force 
too. Used to drink himself stupid.” 

Bill laughed that boisterous roar remin¬ 
iscent of a good-natured lion, and 1 sat 
down as far away from him ns possible. 
1 heard Mother say sympathetically, “So 
you’re the American who has been so ill.” 

I strained my ears to hear what Bill 
would say, 

“Well, Ma’am,” replied that clot of a 
Bill, “it was only a very mild case of 
hepatitis. In fact, I rather enjoyed it, and 
now of course, 1 feel just great.” 

“Really, you feel well?” asked Mother, 
apparently very surprised to hear it. Her 
eyes were like Bill’s, only more innocent. 
“I must admit you look very fit, although,” 
she added to my relief, “you should be very 
careful what you eat for a long time. Mrs. 
James is right, hepatitis can be very 
nasty.” When’ Mother got hold of a sub¬ 
ject, she liked to work it to death, like 
Father with his home repairs. 

“I suppose,” she continued, “that that is 
why they cut all your hair ofl like this. 
They did.it to me when I had typhoid, but 
it grows again, thicker and better, so don't 
worry.-” 

The conversation flowed easily and 
pleasantly and a gentle breeze swept 
through the drooping branches of the 
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mimosa trees. Basking in the sun like 
this, with the sound of the pigeons billing 
and cooing, the war .seemed very far away, 
though it wasn’t really, and in fact it had 
brought us these men who were sitting here 
in our garden drinking beer. That was 
Fate. It had nothing to do with our will¬ 
ing it, or with the men's wanting to be 
here. They probably never dreamed of 
leaving their own country, except Bill, 
who said that as a child he’d spin the globe 
round and bringing his finger down on 
some distant land would think, some day, 
I’m going to be right there. 

Mrs. James was floating in the Caribbean 
>ir. a trunk when Gamal, wearing a red and 
gold outfit, came along to say that lunch 
was ready. 

The house felt chilly after the 
warm December sun, but a nice log lire was 
blazing in the dining-room, and with the 
little tree on the table and the crackers, it 
felt Christmasy. Lunch went of! very well. 
Father had by nt>w discovered an Austral¬ 
ian who also liked to fix radios and the 
two of them were going to have a session 
after lunch. Mother was cheering Bill, 
whom she was calling Colonel, by giving 
him a long list of things he wouldn’t be 
be able to eat for the next five years. 

The crackers were pulled, the coiny 
jokes read. We put on the paper hats and 
drank to a speedy end to the war. After 
coffee in the garden. Father and Australia 
went in to repair the radio. Mother dis¬ 
appeared to have a quick siesta, and-—• 
leaving the others to play croquet—Bill 
suggested I show him the tadpoles in the 
pond at the bottom of the garden. 

When it was time for the convalescents 
to leave. Mother surprised me by asking 
if 1 wouldn’t like to show Colonel Carol 
some of the sights of Alexandria before he 
caught his train. 

We drove quietly along the Corniche 
away from Ramleh towards Ras-el-7'in 
Palace and the Yacht Club. 

The Yacht Club was one of the spots 1 
liked best in Alexandria, quiet and peace¬ 
ful, with a magnificent view of the harbour 
and lighthouse, and the tea was always 
plain but good; hot buttered toast and 
apricot jam, English biscuit and fruitcake. 
Hardly anyone came at this time of the 
year, but one quick look and 1 recognised 
the Pekinese’s car and chauffeur in the 
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otherwise deserted parking lot. That did 
it. 1 turned the car round quickly, deter¬ 
mined to put as many miles as possible be¬ 
tween the Pekinese and myself. My repu¬ 
tation would be able to stand up and walk 
the streets of Paris by itself if 1 were seen 
going in there alone with this healthy 
specimen from the hospital. 

Where to now? Where could we pos¬ 
sibly go? And then I knew. Abukir. 
We would go to Abukir. No one ever 
went there. 

“Bill,” 1 said, “have you ever heard of 
Abukir, where Nelson defeated the French 
in the year I-don't-know-which?” Bill 
said sure, in the year 1798, and I replied,, 
“Oh. Well, that’s where we’re going. 
Nobody, but nobody ever goes there in the 
wintertime. You’ll see.” 

It was a sprawling colourful village, its 
roads mere tracks of sand, its houses squat 
and white-washed, huddled close together 
and interspersed with the local cafes. The 
men appeared to be fishermen. They wore 
baggy pleated trousers rolled up to the 
knee, a sash around the waist, and various 
odd scarves tied round their heads. They 
took no more than a fleeting look at the 
car, but the ra^ed, bright-eyed kids ran 
behind us shouting, ‘'Gambari, gambari” 
as they held up enormous shrimps in each 
hand. 

We proceeded slowly through Abukir, 
catching a few brief glimpses of the sea in 
between the houses. Then we turned 
away from the village proper and suddenly 
found ourselves looking down into Abukir 
Bay. A multitude of fishing boats rested 
peacefully all along the water’s edge, their 
thick brown nets hanging on the masts to 
dry, and to the east were sugary white sand 
dunes. 

It was one of those beautiful afternoons 
typical of Egyptian winters, when the light 
is so clear that it is difficult to imagine 
such a thing as mist, let alone fog. 

The Zephyrion Casino stood overlooking 
the sea on the north side. It was no more 
than a large wooden shack, crudely painted 
in green and yellow, with unattractive 
brown chairs and tables. But, althou^ it 
was empty, it had atmosphere, and I could 
not help hoping it would not be replaced 
by some showy new construction. 

We did not sit inside sheltered from the 
wind, but on the terrace looking out over 
the water. The old Greek waiter, in black 
^'^users and a white jacket which looked 
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as though it had been slept in, emerged 
from the depths of the ^casino, rubbing his 
hands, whether because it was cold or 
becau^ he was happy to have customers, 
I couldn’t tell. Bill and I said we’d have 
coffee. 

“Coffee?” cried the waiter. “Two 
nice people like you? You come to 
Abukir to drink coffee? But you can 
drink coffee anywhere, no so?” he asked in 
that accent which pervades every language 
a Greek speaks. “Don’t you want to have 
some nice grilled shrimps, just like.lob¬ 
sters, as big as this?” He put his hand up 
to his elbow. “Or maybe soles, very 
fresh, each one like this? Come, I show 
you and you choose what you like. Coffee 
no good, ha, ha.” 

We followed, quite powerless to resist, 
and peered into the glassy eyes of the fish, 
in the icebox. 

“Bill,” I said, “remember the hepatitis.” 
So Bill remembered—and ordered shrimps, 
crabs, red mullets—“just to see what they’re 
like”—a bottle of beer, and lots of little 
hor d’oeuvres. 

It was a wonderful meal. The sky was 
red and pink now because the sun was get¬ 
ting ready to go down, but the sea was 
restless. Time was running out last. 

As we got up to leave, I noticed a couple 
sitting right inside the casino. 1 had not 
seen them before, so they must have just 
come in. They were leaning across the 
table, the man talking animatedly, the girl 
all ears. It was Robert the Eligible with 
a most un-Eligible girl. For the first time 
in my life, I felt sympathy for him. I 
couldn’t help smiling at the thought that he 
was no more interested in me than I was 
in him, and that he too had come to Abukir 
to get away from the Pekinese and her 
friends. He lifted his head and saw me 
with Bill. He looked surprised and then 
smiled. 

We got into the car. It was quite dark 
now and we were subdued driving back 
towards Alexandria. 

My face felt flushed from dl the air at 
Abu^, and the moon was nowhere in 
sight to look at its white reflection on the 
water, which lay in darkness, black and 
unfriendly, but the myriad stars seemed to 
beckon and wink and I wished I knew 
their names. 

“Don’t worry,” said Bill, “I’ll get week¬ 
end passes and come down often.” 

“Who’s worrying?” I said, and to 
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prove that I wasn’t, a Niagara of tears 
streamed uncontrollably down ray face. 

When 1 arrived home, the lights were 
blazing in the downstairs salon and Yvonne 
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rushed up to tell me that the Pekinese had 
just left after having formally delivered a 
proposal of marriage on behalf of Robert 
the Eligible. 
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he said he would, Bill came down 
to Alexandria almost every weekend, and 
his plan of attack was just another proof 
of American ingenuity. 

On his first weekend he called Mother 
and said, in tones as sweet as maple syrup, 
“You were so kind to me when 1 had hepa¬ 
titis; inviting me to lunch, and having your 
daughter show me the sights of Alex¬ 
andria.* I enjoyed that very much, by the 
way. That’s why 1 feel you’ll understand 
if I ask you a favour.” 

“What is it?” asked Mother, who, of 
course, prided herself on being very under¬ 
standing. 

“Well,” Bill said, “when i was over at 
your house, I noticed that you had a piano, 
and I was wondering whether you would 
let me practise on it, when 1 came down 
from Cairo. 1 am very fond of music and 
we have no piano where we are based in 
Cairo.” 

Mother, who was very soft and almo.st 
in tears at the thought of a pianist without 
a piano, exclaimed, “Of course, you poor 
man. Oh, what a terrible war this is. 
Of course, come any time, any time at all, 
and play as long as you like. My husband 
and I are never at home in the afternoon, 
so you won’t have to worry about being a 
nuisance.” 

Father, who was not so soft, said to Bill 
when he turned up, “Look, Captain er . .. 
er ... (Father could never remember 
names), you come, you play, you finish, 
you go,, no funny businesses with my 
daughters.” 

“You must excuse him,” said Mother to 
Bill, “my husband’s English is not ycry 
good.” 

“My English it is excellent,” retorted 
Father. “I told to him he can play with 
the piano and not with my daughters.” 

When Mother and Father left, I said to 


Bill, who was poking around the piano, “1 
'didn’t know you played.” 

“1 don’t,” Bill replied, “but this is a good 
time to learn.” 

For weeks, Bill came down on Saturday 
afternoon, fooled around with some scales 
which were agonising to listen to at first, 
but which after a while began to have a 
definite honky-tonk beat about them, and 
then left again on Sunday. Halfway 
through his improvisations, we’d have tea 
in the garden. Yvonne would discreetly 
go around to Karim's, and Helen would 
take Mrs. James to a movie. 

Some six months later, when Bill’s piano¬ 
playing not only showed no signs of letting 
up but when we were playing a quatre 
mains. Mother and Father suddenly decided 
that what 1 needed was a holiday, and we 
all took off for Lebanon. 


Beirut from the air is an incredible sight, 
just as Beirut is an altogether incredible 
place. First, there is the very bright blue 
of the Mediterranean with crisp white 
waves crashing—slowly, it seems from the 
air—onto a narrow strip of white sand. 
Rich red earth dotted with clumps of pines 
appears next. Then comes the city itself, 
a conglomeration of pale pastel buildings 
of all shapes and sizes all thrown together 
untidily in every direction. Beyond the 
city, like some stage decor, arc the moun¬ 
tains of Lebanon, with diminutive houses 
dotted all over tliem. 

The plane touched down on tire tarmac 
and the next thing I knew we were coming 
out into the glare and walking straight into 
the arms of brigade upon brigade of rela¬ 
tives. The noise of kissing was quite 
fantastic. The customs shed was the 
usual mixture of confusion, excitement, and 
genuine friendliness. 
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“Shall I open my suitcase?” I asked a 
cousin who was standing near me, more for 
something to say than anything else. 

“Open your suitcase?” he echoed, 
appalled. “You are in Lebanon. It 
would really be the end if they were to 
look into suitcases now.” 

As soon as we got out of the customs 
area, the relatives all cried, “Now we can 
really kiss you properly,” and they started 
pounding our cheeks all over again. Even¬ 
tually, exhausted, we all piled into the cars 
and proceeded to the St. George, where we 
had planned to spend a few days before 
going up to Sofar. We were followed by, 
the relatives, very upset that Mother and' 
Father had insisted on staying at a hotel 
instead of with them. “Though of course,” 
they chorused, “we know that our miser¬ 
able little home at Souk-cl-Gharb can’t 
possibly compare with the St. George.” 

While we drove around the country 
exploring Lebanon, Mother and Father 
remained for the most part at Sofar, and 
the relatives all came up in the afternoons, 
bringing with them huge baskets of fruit 
grown in their gardens. Sometimes they 
brought rich Lebanese desserts stulfed full 
of almonds or even homemade kebbe, and 
our room looked like a delicatessen. They 
were unbelievably kind and generous. 

One weekend my cousin Viviane—a 
beautiful long-legged girl who always had 
a group of British Guards officers follow¬ 
ing her puppy-eyed—invited me for a drive 
in the country. Feeling miserable wonder¬ 
ing what Bill was doing, I accepted. We 
got back to the hotel, dishevelled by the 
wind. We got out of the car, and as I 
walked into the lobby the first person I saw 
sitting in a cloud of cigarette smoke was 
Bill. “Bill,” 1 positively screamed, “what 
on earth are you doing here?” 

Bill said, “Hi!” He was now having his 
hundredth cigarette, but he said he’d spent 
a most enjoyable afternoon catching flies 
and tearing off their wings, and why 
shouldn’t he come to Lebanon when every¬ 
one else was there, and what was I doing 
with all those not so sick men and who 
was the good-looking girl. 

[ was so eloquent that Bill had to repeat 
the questions all over again, but I finally 
managed to pull myself together and in¬ 
troduce him to Viviane and the Guards 
officers. When Viviane heard that Bill had 
spent the afternoon in the company of 
flies, she promptly invited him to die large 
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dinner party Aunt Louise and Uncle Henri 
were having that night. 

T'he last time 1 had seen Bill was 
shortly before he left on a trip to Italy. 
Over a game of Chinese checkers at the 
American Red Cross, I was bemoaning the 
fact that Father would not allow me to go 
into the world and get a job, or indeed do 
anything on my own. 

“Concentrate on the game,” said Bill. 
“Relax.” 

“Relax, relax,” I said. “You don’t 
understand how it feels to have all your 
ambitions knocked out of you, not to be 
able to do anything,” 

“You didn’t see that move,” Bill said. 
“Ha, ha, ha, now I’ve blocked you.” 

The man was maddening. Here I was 
trying to explain the problems of my very 
existence and all he said was “relax”. 

“But you don’t understand; I really 
want a job,” 1 said. “I want to feel 1 can 
stand on my own feet. Apart from any¬ 
thing else, one day 1 may be obliged to 
work for a living. Look at all those White 
Russians in Paris, earning a living as 
maids, doormen, and what have you. This 
sort of life here may not go on forever. 
And what then?” I asked him. 

“It’s your move,” Bill said. 

“Listen,” I continued, “I have a friend 
who earns fifteen pounds a month teaching 
kindergarten. Her family do not approve 
of it, of course. But if she had been allow¬ 
ed to train in Europe, she could have 
earned far more and been able to make a 
living anywhere in the world. She would 
have been equipped for life.” 

“You’re cheating,” said Bill, looking 
straight at me with those miserable blue 
eyes. “Anyway,” he continued, “you won’t 
need to be armed against life.” 

“Oh, no? And why not?” I asked. 

“Because you’re going to get married.” 

“Who says?” 

“I do,” said Bill, pleased with himself. 

“Oh, really? And who do you have in 
mind, Colonel?” I asked, now quite sure 
that 1 knew the answer to that one. 

“In mind? How should I know?” he 
replied. 

B ill had somehow managed to find a 
room at the Grand Hotel, and I was very 
apprehensive as to what Mother would say 
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when she saw him. As for Father, I hoped 
he wouldn’t make an exception to the rule 
and recognise somebody for a change. 
However, by the time we left the hotel they 
had not bumped into one another, and ^ I 
breathed a sigh of relief. 

Halfway through the party at Aunt 
Louise’s, Mother and Father, who had had 
dinner at some relatives’ in Bhamdoum, 
suddenly appeared on the terrace. Father 
looked about him vaguely and went over 
to Uncle Henri, but Mother was heard to 
cry, very surprised, “Why, it’s the American 
who plays the piano. What on earth are 
you doing here. Colonel?” 

And Bill, instead of asking Mother for 
one good reason why he shouldn’t come to 
the Lebanon when everyone else was there, 
or even regaling her with the bit about the 
nies’ wings, turned on the charm and said 
how nice it was to see Mother and how 
lovely she looked in blue and how glad he 
was that the world was a small place. 
Mother, whose face had clouded at the 
sight of Bill, lapped up all the small talk 
like a pussycat and expressed her pleasure 
at seeing Bill and said that surely he would 
stay longer than five days in the Lebanon, 
and so on. 

Helen, who spoke little but still too 
much, then came up with some pimply girl 
in her early teens and said nonchalantly, 
“Odette, this is Bill Carol, my sister’s lover.” 

To my surprise, neither Mother nor 
Father mentioned Bill, and I wondered 
whether Aunt Louise had had anything to 
do with it. Nor did they siiy anything when 
he accompanied us on all our excursions 
for the five days he rcniaincd in the 
Lebanon, 

B ill liked Lebanon and the friendly 
voluble Lebanese. Viviane organised his 
programme so that he could get to see as 
much of the country as was possible in 
those five days. Wc visited Byblos, from 
which the Bible got its name. To get there, 
we cro.sscd the Dog River vfhere the 
various conquerors—Pharaohs, Assyrians, 
Greek, French, and British—^have carved 
inscriptions on the rocks. Then we contin¬ 
ued along the road through the town of 
Djunieh with its picturesque fishing harbour 
and orange groves. The houses were of 
rough grey stone and bright garments hung 
from the windows to dry. The earth was 
of that rich red colour which is so often 
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seen in Lebanon, but the coast was 
rugged rock and shingles. Byblos itself is 
very tiny and the chief attraction of the 
place is its castle overlooking tlie sea. A 
guide showed us around, explaining that 
Byblos was once the great commercial and 
religious center of the Phoenician coast. 
Like the other Phoenician cities, Byblos fell 
to the various conquerors, including Alex¬ 
ander the Great, Pompey, Snladin, and the 
Crusaders, and its history, full of myths and 
legends, is a colourful one. 

The day before he left, Bill asked if I 
would help him bargain-hunt for a gift for 
his sister. Though Mother did not approve 
of my going down to Beirut alono with Bill 
unchaperoned, she finally allowed me to do 
so. We went down in a service taxi which 
screeched to a stop outside the Grand 
Hotel, and I felt very wicked and depraved 
as all the people in the garden stared at me 
disapprovingly, wondering how George and 
Marie permitted their daughter to carry on 
like that. 

Bill was quite convinced that no one 
would take him for an American since he 
wasn’t wearing his general’s jacket with the 
wings and the row of ribbons. 

“I’m really incognito.” He winked, very 
pleased witli himself, like a naughty little 
schoolboy who is about to pull olT a gag, 
quite oblivious of his crew cut, his green 
Polaroid glasses, and especially the way ho 
walked, that dislocated walk which I have 
only seen in those who come from the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

As wc walked towards the sook, I brief¬ 
ed Bill to keep his mouth shut and not utter 
a single word, for the price would treble if 
the salesman suspected he was rme of those 
rich Americans. 

“But we’re not rich,” protested Bill, “it’s 
a fallacy.” 

“Nevertheless;,” 1 insisted, “Just let me 
do the talking and I'll get you a real bar¬ 
gain.” 

Down the narrow sook wc went, with 
all the little stores on either side hung with 
leather bags, amber bcjids, and ivory, and 
the salesman waiting outside them beckon¬ 
ing and inviting us just to come in and look 
around. Wc went inside some dark little 
place which was delightfully cool after the 
hot sun. There were brocades everywhere 
and the dusty glass cases were brimful of 
old jewellery and Oriental odds and ends. 
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Drinking cups of Turkish coffee, we sat 
comfortably on a Bokhara-covered sofa 
while the salesman out-did himself in an 
effort to sell us everything he had in the 
store. My attention was suddenly arrested 
by a bracelet inlaid with different coloured 
stones which Bill and 1 agreed was just the 
thing we were looking for. 

“You can tell it’s typically Phoenician,” 
I said, feeling very superior. “It must be a 
million B.C. if it’s a day.” And Bill, who 
was forbidden to speak, nodded wisely, as 
ffiough to say, “Phoenician, of course. 
Well, go ahead. I leave it to you.” 
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So the salesman and 1 got down to brass 
tacks and the haggling started and went on 
for hours. In the end, practically in tears, 
the man pushed the Wacelet towards me 
whining that 1 was the hardest bargainer 
He had ever seen and that 1 was literally 
taking the bread out of his mouth. 1 did 
not believe a word of it, but nevertheless,* 
we returned to Sofar well pleased with 
ourselves. 

When Bill unwrapped the bracelet to 
admire the gift that looked so typically 
Phoenician, there it was, engraved in very 
small letters—“Made in Japan”. 


eleven 


In November, my favourite month of all 
in Egypt, I went up to Cairo to spend ten 
days with Aunt Lolette and Uncle Victor. 
Not only was Aunt Lolette my favourite 
aunt, but it was also, so I thought, a cun¬ 
ning way of seeing Bill. 

Arriving in Cairo, I was met by Aunt 
Lolette’s tall smart Sudanese driver, 
Mohamed. We drove to Aunt Lolettc’s 
villa in Zamalek and, as 1 had expected, tlie 
house was full of people. It always was, 
for Aunt Lolette belonged to every com¬ 
mittee, every organisation in town, hob¬ 
nobbed with all the ambassadors and 
ministers, was invited to all the cocktail 
parties, dinner parties, garden parties and 
balls, and was one of the leading lights of 
Cairo society. Consequently, if people 
were not coming to her house for a com¬ 
mittee meeting, they were coming to sell 
her tickets for some charity, or to play 
bridge or to take her shopping, or even 
just to ask her advice, and because she was 
so softhearted, she never refused anyone 
anything. 

Aunt Lolette greeted me with out¬ 
stretched arms. She told me that I was to 
consider this my home and that I could 
ask anyone I liked over for a drink or 
dinner, “As many friends as you wish, 
darling, and if you need anything, just ring 
for Emilia.” 

Aunt Lolette was bubbling over. She 
always was. “Before I forget dear,” she 
said, “there’s a big ball on tonight, and of 


course, you arc coming along with us. 
Your Uncle Victor and I have invited 
Mr. Kirke, le Ministre Plenipotcntiaire des 
Etats Unis, and also the British Ambassa¬ 
dor—oh no, he’s ill, but his wife is coming 
—and let me see, oh yes, an Indian major 
who speaks beautiful English, the French 
Consul from Port Said, some Lebanese 
friends, and an air commodore and his 
wife. They’re all coming to drink first. 
There should be a good floor show and 
Tahia Carioca is going to dance.” 

All this Aunt Lolette explained without 
taking a breath, and she was very pleased 
when I said that I would just love to come, 
for she was very distressed that her only 
daughter hated social life as much as she 
loved it. “And, darling,” she added, “ask 
anyone you like along tonight. Haven’t 
you got a friend or two in Cairo you'd like 
to have come along?” 

I thought it over very carefully for 
exactly half a second and then called Bill. 
He turned up very smartly sa eight, which 
actually wasn’t such a smart thing to do 
because Aunt Lolette was not ready. The 
trouble with Aunt Lolette was that she had 
nothing to wear and was taking three hours 
to put it on, as usual. 

Finally we were ready, and Aunt'Lolette, 
very smart in a pale grey brocade dress, 
and 1 were descending the marble staircase. 
Bill was waiting in the brightly-lit salon 
looking as devastating as he always did in 
his uniform. Aunt Lolette greeted him 
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effusively. She was so happy to meet him. 
She just loved Americans and he wasn’t to 
worry about being a fish out of water 
because there was going to be another 
American there as weU> a charming man. 
When Bill beamed and asked who it was,* 
Aunt Lolette said it was the American 
Mmtstre Flenipoteniiaire, whereupon Bill 
said, “Oh.” 

The guests now arrived, and Aunt 
Lolette’s suffragis, in white gloves and 
splendid royal blue and gold outfits, passed 
round trays of drinks and hors d’oeuvres. 
Everyone chatted easily about the latest 
reception, the progress of the war, how to 
make tahina, and guess who they saw at 
Shepheard’s. As Aimt Lolette had said, 
the American Minister was a charming 
man, and he and Bill exchanged several 
nilarious stories which nobody else quite 
understood. 

Towards ten-thirty we got into the cars 
and proceeded to the ball, which lasted un¬ 
til dawn. I can still see, as though it were 
yesterday—^the due, beautifully-dressed 
women in costly furs and jewels, the 
royalty, pashas and diplomats, the Guards 
with their pink aristocratic faces and taper¬ 
ing trousers, tlie fat prosperous businessmen 
dancing and laughing, and the Heidsieck 
in the buckets of ice. 1 haven’t forgotten 
the extravagant spectacle of the hundreds 
of fleet-footed suffragis carrying high on one 
hand large silver dishes groaning with 
turkeys and enormous fish, while outside, 
barefooted kids waited by tlie chromium- 
plated cars to receive half a piastre. “There 
are so many beggars,” people said, “what 
can one do? We all have our charity 
organisations to support.” And it was 
true. Later on in the evening we adjourned 
to the cabaret tent—a bright tent of kaleid¬ 
oscope colours—to watch Tahia Carioca 
unleash tumultuous applause with her 
inimitable and provocative belly-dancing. 
The whole evening has remained in my 
memory as a glittering page from a fairy¬ 
tale world which has ceased to exist. 
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up to our table and proceeded to exhibit 
his merchandise all over the place. 

“Go away,” 1 said to him in Arabic, 
just to show him that 1 was a local product 
and that he was wasting his time. 

“I’m not talking to you,” he replied, 
*T’m talking tO the captain. Look, Captain, 
beautiful ivory camel. Only one bound.” 
(There is no P in Arabic.) “Berry good, 
berry nice.” (There is no V either, but 
there are two S’s, two D’s, two H’s, a 
“kha”, and several things which can quite 
easily bring up your tonsils.) 

“One pound for that?” Bill cried. 

*"MaaUshy for you. Captain, seventy 
biastres,” the man said. Bill didn’t answer. 

“Fifty,” said the salesman. 

“Thirty biastres. O.K., twenty biastres, 
for you. Captain.” Bill still didn’t answer. 

“Fifteen biastres for you. Captain,” the 
man said. 

“That’s a real good price,” Bill said, 
“but 1 really don't want a camel. 
What would 1 do with a camel?” 

The man was more persistent than a fly. 
“O.K. What you want? I got everything,” 
he said. “You want jewel, statue of 
Sphinx? Brocade?” 

“Well,” Bill said, “that sure sounds 
fascinating, but no, thank you. Wait a 
minute, thou^, tell you what 1 do need. 1 
need a wardrobe to keep my clothes in. 
You get me one and I’ll give you five 
bounds.” 

The salesman gathered his leather 
wallets, sunglasses, fly whisks, ivory bric- 
a-brac, and brocades and made off without 
a word. Bill and I roared with laughter 
and ordered another drink. “1 think you’ve 
really offended him,” I said. 

Half an hour had barely gone by when 
the man reappeared. 

“Where do you want your wardrobe. 
Captain?” he asked. On the pavement a 
couple of yards from where we sat, a crony 
stoc^ waiting doubled up in two. Strapped 
to his back was an enormous brown cup¬ 
board. 


B ill was fond of saying that one could 
buy anything on a Cairo street. “Just 
name it,’Cairo has it,” he liked to joke. 
Early one evening, we were sitting on the 
balcony of Shepheard’s having a drink, 
when something happened which proved 
how right he was. One of the innumerable 
salesmen who patronised Shepheard’s came 


On my last day in Cairo, we rode in 
Bill’s jeep through the streets of the city 
and to the citadel by the Mokattam Hills. 
In the courtyard, a few elderly Egyptians 
were performing their ablutions before en¬ 
tering to pray in this most famous of Cairo 
mosques, built by Saleh-el-Din in the 
twel^ century. We took off our shoes 
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and put on special canvas slippers and, 
with a guide, we went round silently, awed 
by the magnificence of the place. 

It had been chilly inside, and when we 
came out, we stood for a moment warming 
ourselves in the late afternoon sun as we 
looked down onto the conglomeration of 
flat-roofed dwellings, little back gardens, 
graceful minarets, slums, tombs, churches, 
and modern advertisements that was Cairo. 

Bill lit a cigarette, blew out a cloud of 
smoke, and then said, “What do you say wc 
get married in May? It’s a got>d season for 

This seemed to me such an excellciit 
reason that, throwing to the winds every¬ 
thing that had ever been instilled into me 
about Lebanese husbands for Lebanese 
girls, and blissfully forgetful of the fact 
that I would have to face tlic family, I 
agreed with unladylike alacrity that no 
season could be better. 

w hat a to-do there was. 

Bill was to go to Father’s office and get 
his consent. “I’m not the least bit 
worried,” were Bill’s famous last words as 
he set off. 

Ha! He was so unworried at the thought 
of tackling Father that he did not even 
make it to the elevator of Father’s building. 

A few days later, we met secretly at one 
of the less distinguished cafes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rarnieh Station. We figured 
that we would be less likely to be seen in 
such dubious surroundings. So off Bill 
went on his second assignment to Father’s 
office and I sat awaiting his return while 
half a dozen undistinguished-looking people 
occasionally turned round to stare. 

At last Bill appeared. He had been 
gone for over two hours. His face dripped 
with perspiration. He looked beaten, as 
though he’d fought Rommel singlehanded. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

Bill slumped into a chair. “He said no. 
Honestly, there wasn’t a single argument 
that I put forward that he didn’t demolish,” 
Bill said. 

“Really, Bill, I didn’t expect anything 
different,” I said. 

“Relax,” said Bill. “The course of true 
love never did run smooth. It’ll just take 
us a little longer, that’s all. But it had 
better not be too long.” 

“Well, I’d better run, or I’ll be late for 
lunch.” 
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At the best of times, there was no ques¬ 
tion of Bill coming home to lunch unless he 
was formally asked by Mother and Father, 
and that appeared to be definitely out now. 

I said good-bye and drove back alone. 

When I reached home, the house was in 
an uproar. The glad tidings had arrived 
before I had. Mother was standing at tKe 
top of the stairs and she was very upset. ‘ 
Mother never raised her voice. She didn’t 
have to. She could get a better elTect by 
just weeping gently, steadily, like good 
English drizzle. 

“I’m so upset, I can hardly say a. word,” 
she said. Mother was not always very 
accurate. 

“How could you, how could you, en¬ 
couraging a mm like that.” (1 wondered 
what species I was supposed to encourageJ 
“You, the eldest, the supposedly sensible 
one. Oh, after all we tried to teach you, 
the upbringing we gave you. A soldier^ 
How can you marry a soldier? Well, all 
right, a flyer then. It is unthinkable. 
Why, the washerwoman’s daughter married 
a soldier. Do you want to be bracketed 
with the washerwoman? No, I can't go on. 
My heart is broken.” 

So Mother went on. “What do you 
know about this soldier? What kind of 
family docs he come from? What diseases 
do they have? Maybe they have idiots in 
the family—I wouldn’t be surprised. Who 
knows? Maybe he himself has some 
dreadful disease?” 

“Mother, if he had some dreadful 
disea.se, he wouldn’t be in the Air Force.” 

“Don’t answer back. I’m your mother,” 
said Mother brightly, “and I know what is 
best for you. Perhaps 1 have only my.sclf 
to blame, convincing your Father that 
there was no hann in your going to the 
hospitals and the Red Cross.” She dabbed 
her lovely blue eyes, which were as red as 
a bunny’s from crying. 

“Anyway,” said Mother, “what’s the 
hurry? Why don’t you both wait a couple 
of years before getting married?” 

“Because, Mother, Bill has to leave and 
the States isn’t exactly next door,” I said. 

“Oh, dear,” said Mother, suddenly 
thinking of something new and terrible, 
“don’t tell me that it’s because you’ve done 
—^you’ve done something you shouldn’t 
have!” 

“Mother,” I howled, “do I look a.s 
though I’d know how to do anything I 
shouldn’t have?” 
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Whereupon Father came in. He looked 
right dirough me and didn’t say a word. 
1 preferred it when he shouted. A heavy 
silence—^the eve-of-battle kind—descended 
upon the house and we all went to have 
lunch. Our most glorious battles were* 
often fought at lunch. 

* Suddenly Father threw down the gauntlet 
in the form of his napkin and brought his 
fist down on the table with a terrifying 
thump. “Who does this monkey in uni¬ 
form think he is, I’d like to know? How 
does he think he can support a wife and 
children, a kid like that? The gall, the 
cheek of it! Why, I didn’t get married 
until 1 was well-established in business and 
had made a name for myself.” 

The war drums were beating inside me. 
J’d never been so angry in my life. “1 
don’t care about marrying somebody who 
is well-established in business,” I shouted 
‘back. “I'm not interested in marrying a 
bank.” 

“A Dank? A bank? How dare you? 
Where would you be if it weren’t for your 
father, who provides you with everything? 
Where would you be, all of you?” Father 
glared. 

“Hush, dear,” said Mother pathetically, 
tugging at his sleeve. “She doesn’t mean 
what she is saying.” 

“Yes, 1 mean it,” I cried. “I want to 
live my own life for a change. Everyone 
is entitled to that. People fight wars over 
it,” 1 said dramatically, “and I’m going to 
marry whom I jolly well please.” But in 
truth, at this point, I wasn’t convinced of 
this myself. 

“Don’t shout at your fatlier,” said 
Mother, “he knows what’s best for you. 
You don’t have to marry anybody right 
now.” 

“Have you stopped to consider,” said 
Father, more quietly, “what it would be 
like, living in America, cooking and clean¬ 
ing and living on his salary? Why, you’d 
be worse off than one of the servants. 
You’ve never even washed a pair of stock¬ 
ings in your life.” 

“I’ve never had to,” I said, boiling with 
rage. 

“You could never keep house without 
servants,'" Father cried. 

“How do 1 know what I’m capable of 
doing when I’ve never been allowed to try 
anything?” I replied hotly. 

*‘The ingratitude!” roared'Father. “What 
better life could you possibly hope for than 
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the one right here, among your own kind 
of people?” 

“Everything you’ve ever wanted you’ve 
always had,” said Mother sadly. “You 
mean you want to throw everything away 
and go and live in some strange country?” 

“I can’t understand your attitude,” cried 
Father. “1 should have thought that a 
father’s word was law.” 

It was my turn to bring my fist down 
onto the table. I got up and stalked out. 1 
went upstairs and locked myself in my 
room. I knew that if they persisted in 
their attitude there was nothing 1 could do. 
1 couldn’t just go off like that. Or could I? 

Xhat afternoon, the relatives and friends 
paid us a visit, it seems they all happened 
to be passing by and thought they’d drop 
in and see Mother, but actually, it was 
more like the storming of die Bastille. 1 
did not dare go downstairs and face the 
multitude, but ju.st sat in my room sur¬ 
rounded by my good friends, waiting for 
the siege to end. 

It was like that for a few weeks. 
People came to the house every afternoon, 
and Gamal was kept on his toes passing 
round the cups of Turkish coffee. 'Fhe 
phone, of course, never stopped ringing. 
Everyone had some advice, some condol¬ 
ence to offer, as though wc were bereaved. 
As for tragic stories of luckless girls who 
had been foolish enough to marry soldiers, 
why, they went back as far as the Crusades. 

The one who was the least put out was 
Bill. I think he found it quite an experi¬ 
ence. 1 could just see him telling folks 
back home about what happened “When 1 
tried to date a Lebanese girl”. Anyway, 
he came round most days and we’d sit in 
the garden surrounded by a regular harem 
of English Girls’ College girls. 

And then—I don’t know how it hap¬ 
pened, except that when things are so bad, 
they just have to get better—the angry 
stalemate was over. After the first furious 
shock had worn off. Mother, Father, and 
Bill began to take to one another, as 
though they belonged to the same family. 
They liked one another. They discovered 
they had much in common. Bill was 
bright and quick-witted and Father, who 
was a brilliant man himself, appreciated 
this. He also, 1 believe, secretly admired 
the fact that Bill was going to earn his own 
living the hard way, unaided by family or 
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money, as was usually the case in Egypt. 

“The boy has guts,” conceded Father. 
The only thing Mother and he now hoped 
was that I would adjust to the new life and 
be happy. 

Having accepted the idea that I was 
going to marry an American, the numerous 
friends and relatives who were always in 
the background of our lives, like the chorus 
in a Greek play, couldn’t have been nicer 
to us. Back they all trouped to the house 
to be served more coffee and tell more 
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stories. But these were happy stories, 
about what wonderful husbands Americans 
were and how they put their women on a 
pedestal in the States. 

. Though Bill and 1 often mimicked and 
made fun of the Chorus, we were actually 
very fond of them. Basically, they were 
kind, generous, and affectionate, and though 
1 suspect that they must have been a little 
bored with life, they certainly meant no 
harm and had no malice. 
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When Bill and I left fur the States, 1 
never dreamed that six years later, almost 
to the day, Bill’s job would bring us back 
to Egypt to live for a number of years in 
Cairo. 

Zeinap, that product of modern Turkey 
but nevertheless still a fatalist, said it was 
Maktoub (“It was written”), for she firmly 
believed that no matter what you did, your 
fate had a way of catching up with you. 
Maybe so, or perhaps it was just that we 
had, as the saying goes, drunk of the waters 
of the Nile and so returned. 

At all events, in November, 1952, Bill 
and I and Linda, our cute, fair-haired, 
brown-eyed daughter, boarded the TWA 
Constellation at New York on our way to 
Cairo. 

In a matter of hours, I would be 
revisiting Egypt again, seeing Mother, 
Father, Yvonne and Helen, and all my 
friends, though many of the Nice Eligible 
Girls had married into the British Army 
after all, and would not be there. It would 
be fun to go to one of those fabulous 
Alexandria cocktail parties again, dip into 
the tahina, and not have to sit on my hands 
to stop my talking with them. 

The “No Smoking” sign flashed on. We 
fastened our seat belts, and it seemed only 
a few minutes later that we touched down 
at Cairo International Airport. 

I looked around for Mother and Father. 
They were standing just outside the cus¬ 
toms precinct, smiling and trying to attract 
Linda’s attention. 

Finally, the customs official marked our 


suitcases with chalk, and shook our hands. 
He beckoned to a porter. About six of 
them appeared, but 1 didn’t mind". How 
many times I had longed for a porter in 
Europe and the States when there hadn’t 
been one in sight. 

Now at last we were reunited with 
Mother and Father and Helen, all of us 
laughing and talking at once. It was only 
9 A.M., but they had already driven up 
from Alexandria that very morning, even 
managing to arrive a whole hour before the 
plane was due, for Father had refused to 
spend the night in Cairo and be robbed of 
the fun of waking everyone up at 4 A.m. 

We drove off. It was a beautiful day. 
1 noticed these things now, though I never 
used to think of the weather when I lived 
in Egypt—but then I never used to think 
at all. 

1 noticed that the names above the 
stores were written in Arabic as well as 
French, and many of them were only in 
Arabic. Others had stuck brown paper 
over Latin characters. 

We drove to Alex along the Desert Road. 
Hardly anyone ever took the other road 
through the villages with the kids, chickens, 
carts, and water buffaloes ail over the place 
unless they really had to. I was enjoying 
the drive and the sight of all that sand 
stretching as far as the eye cotild sec, 
almost completely flat, with the empty 
tar barrels on either side of the road. 
The sky was verj* blue and the sun shone 
radiantly, brazenly ignoring the fact that it 
was November. Then, in the distance. 
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like a pool of water shimmering across the 
road—a mirage. One often saw them. 

Seme forty minutes later, we were enter¬ 
ing Alexandria. Had the streets really 
always been that narrow? Was this the 
town which had seemed like the hub of the 
universe to me, whose gossip had so 
worried the Nice Eligible Girls; was this 
home now? “Horae is where you arc, not 
where your family is,” Zeinap had once 
said. 

“How does it feel?” asked Helen. 

“Strange.” Very strange to be back in 
the old familiar surroundings, to all out¬ 
ward appearances much the same, except 
for new buildings which had shot up here 
and there, and some stores which had had 
their faces lifted. Although here, too, the 
names of the stores were up in Arabic 
letters beside the Latin characters, the town 
was still a good deal more European-look- 
ing than Cairo. It had always been so, 
and the people in the streets were the 
usual melting pot of Europeans and 
Levantines, though I had heard that in 
recent months many had left for good. 

We turned left, up the hill with the flame 
trees, which were not flowering now, and 
there they were, standing at the garden 
gate on the lookout for the car, just as they 
used to when we were children and came 
back from the summer holidays. Gamal, 
his face very black, ageless; and Ahmed, 
the half-wit kitchen boy who had so many 
daughters he didn’t know what to do; and 
Hanna the cook, whose horse never came 
in, with his chefs hat on the back of his 
head; and Mohamed, the philosopher who 
said flowers were human and never bloom¬ 
ed in the garden of the wicked. And fatter, 
more monumental than ever, stood Maha, 
in an almond-green dress with yellow 
flowers on it and a string of gold bracelets 
on her plump wrists. 

We got out of the car and they were 
greeting us, all smiles, using flowery words 
of welcome, which somehow I knew they 
meant, as we shook hands, and Maha was 
kissing me noisily, weeping as she always 
did, making me want to cry, too—though 
when I was a child, seeing her ery used to 
make me laugh. Yvonne, radiant as ever, 
appeared with her twin boys and Karim, 
heavier than I remembered him, but very 
much the successful young executive. They 
lived next door in the villa Karim’s father 
had built them in his garden, and they had 
seen us from the window. 
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We went into the house that I remem¬ 
bered so well, laughing and talking loudly, 
and I had no sooner had time to take in 
the life-size portrait of Grandmother now 
hanging beside the other one of Grand¬ 
father, and the vase of arum lilies on the 
corner table, just where it used to be, when 
the sound of cars driving up made us rush 
to the windows. There they were, tumb¬ 
ling out of their vehicles, cascading into 
the house, the very same body of relatives 
and friends who used to come and see us 
off every summer and come and meet us 
again in the autumn, that battalion of 
aunts and uncles and cousins and cousins’ 
cousins who we made fun of, but whom we 
loved dearly all the same, and who attended 
all the weddings and funerals and cocktail 
parties in Alexandria. 

“Cherie.” they cried, as they came to¬ 
wards me in waves, with arms outstretched, 
'"Cherie, how lue you? We saw you 
coming down Rue Fouad, but you didn’t 
see us. Look who we’ve brought along.” 

I had already seen. It was half of 
Alexandria. 

“But how thin you ?re,” they cried, 
passing me round to be kissed. 

There was much voluble excitement and 
the kissing continued for a while, for they 
were just as affectionate and just as over¬ 
powering as they had always been. They 
hadn’t changed a bit. Aunt Georgette was 
still insisting, as she used to years ago, that 
I come and taste her incomparable figs, 
dried on her own terrace because the sun 
there was better than anywhere else in 
Alexandria, 

The talking went on and on, all of them 
conversing at once, loudly, gesticulating 
with their hands this way and that, and I 
was being asked what it was like to keep 
house in America. Was it true that there 
were no servants at all. Cousin Marie 
wanted to know, as she bit into a nice 
plump date. Not even someone to do the 
cooking, or a kitchen boy whom one could 
train? Couldn’t I perhaps have found 
some nice woman, if the worse came to the 
worse, like her stupid Roberta? 

I shook my head. “But who used to 
make the beds?” she asked, alarmed, half 
of a date held delicately between two 
Angers, and when I told her that it was I, 
she clapped her hands to her cheeks and 
cried, “How dilAcult life is in other coun¬ 
tries, But it will be the same here too. 
That’s what they call progress.” 
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Several coffees later, the relatives, having 
embraced us again, departed the same way 
they had come, en masse. 

Tomorrow the lunches, dinner parties, and 
the cocktail parties in our honour would 
begin in earnest, but 1 had been told apol¬ 
ogetically that they would be on a much 
smaller scale than I remembered them. 

“Things have changed,” they said. And 
next week Bill and I would go up to Cairo 
to look for a flat. 

I hoped there would be no more visitors 
today, for it would be pleasant just to sit 
and relax, doing nothing in particular. 
Linda had disappeared with Maha, who 
was no doubt telling her crazy Lebanese 
legends, and Helen had gone out with 
friends. 

“Have a good time, dear,” Mother said 
serenely. “One is only yt>ung once.” 

How different things had been for me. 
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There was nothing like time. It cured and 
it killed. 

Jt was very quiet after the roar of New 
York traflic, and I slept Well in my old 
room with the pictures of the &hool 
Hockey Eleven on the wall. The to- 
•morrow I had looked forward to was today. 
Sunshine was pouring into my room 
and a thousand birds seemed to haVe 
rendez-voused to chatter excitedly in the - 
eucalyptus tree. 

Suddenly, a volley of hammering broke 
the stillness of the early Sunday morning. 
All was well. It was Father doing his 
home repairs. Presently, he would test 
the radio, taking out all its insides like an 
eager surgeon, and then he would start 
fixing the bells. 

And then 1 heard the footsteps of 
Mohamed crunching along the gravel patli, 
beneath the window and into the wofxlen 
hut at the bottom of the garden. 

1 was home. 


thirteen 


Linda couldn’t have cared less when we 
took off the following week for to look for 
an apartment in Cairo. She had Mother 
for a slave; Father, a grownup who liked 
to take things to pieces, to play with; and 
Maha, who was more comfortable to sit on 
than a Dimlopillo cushion. 

About two weeks later, when Bill and I 
had looked over some fifty flats, furnished 
and unfurnished, we hit on a real beauty.. 
It was a furnished six-room, two-bathroom 
flat on Sharia el Gezira, The living-room 
windows overlooked the Nile on one side 
and Gezira Sporting Club on the other, and 
there was a large balcony all round. 
According to Bill, there was only one thing 
missing, so he promptly went out to some 
pet shop he had already discovered in 
Zamalek and came back with a couple of 
men carrying an immense aquarium in 
which floated some stupid-looking little fish. 
They installed this the whole length of the 
living-room wall. Linda, leaving a sob¬ 
bing Maha behind, came up from Alexan¬ 
dria, and after that, life in Cairo began in 
earnest. 


I had never kept house in Egypt before. 
At home in Alex, the servants had all been 
with us for some thirty years and were part 
of the family. Now, 1 was to find out what 
it was like to interview nannies and 
especially to be able to keep one. 

But it was a delight, after all the house¬ 
work in London and the States, to have 
Succar, no matter how stupid he was, to do 
the marketing, cooking and cleaning. He 
was a wonderful man, willing, devoted, 
and very honest, but his mind worked 
something like this: 

“Succar,” I'd say, “this table is very 
dusty.” 

Some few hours later, I’d discover that 
the table was still dusty, so I’d say, 
“Succar,- didn’t I tell you the table was 
dusty?” 

“Yes, Madam,” he’d reply seriously, not 
cheekily, “but you didn’t tell trie to clean 
it.” 

Sometimes, exasperated at his stupidity. 
I’d cry, “But Succar, how can you be so 
stupid?” And he’d answer most patheti¬ 
cally, looking at me with his watery eyes, 
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which he said had got that way from steamy 
kitchens, “But Madam, don’t you know our 
brain is not like yours. Our brain is small 
—as small as a bird’s,” he’d explain gently. 
“We don’t tliink like you. Our minds are 
very simple. We just eat, sleep, work, 
pray, that’s all.” 

Succar did not approve of my house¬ 
keeping, and once, when he had sulked for 
several days and cooked us the opposite of 
everything wc had asked for, 1 inquired if 
there was anything wrong. After a lot of 
hemming and hawing, he finally said, 
shaking his head sadly, “You are not a 
real lady; you don’t come into the kitchen 
and shout at me icgularly like all the t)ther 
ladies do.” So, after that, once a week, 
1 made a point of finding sometliing to have 
a real row about, even threatening to lire 
him, so that Succar could boast to his 
friends in the cafe that he worked for the 
most terrible lady in all Zamalck. 

• I’hough life in Egypt was easy compared 
to that in some other parts of the world, J 
noticed-the new spirit of pride with which 
Egyptians six)kc of their country since the 
revolution. Fhc bulk of the people—the 
clerks, lawyers, students, cab drivers—the 
average middle-class Egyptian, who had 
been ashamed of the reputation his country 
had acquired abroad, approved of the new 
regime’s fight against corruption and the 
measures taken towards social reform. 
Hardly anyone regretted the departure of 
King Farouk. Sometimes the propaganda 
was a little crude, but it had to be simple 
to get across to the mass of the people. 
7'hc politicians who had regarded power as 
a means of filling their own pockets and 
supplying members of their own families 
with government jobs were out, and in their 
place were young men who, if without 
much experience, at least had a new sense 
of duty and were gutting the country first. 

One felt as though swept by a strong 
current, a new driving force. Everywhere, in 
all the stores and offices, there were 
pictures of Mohamed Naguib, who, per¬ 
haps because of his fatherly face, had 
become very popular with the people. A 
helicopter landed in the middle of Gezira 
Sporting Club one day and distributed 
photographs of him. At the- movies, 
audiences joined in wholeheartedly to sing 
the patriotic songs exhorting union, dis¬ 
cipline, and work, and cheered spon¬ 
taneously whenever the revolutionary 
leaders appeared on the screen. Stores 
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began to have such names as “Honesty” 
and “New Regime”. 

The Arabic language became more and 
more indispensable in business. Foreign 
technicians were welcome as long us they 
trained Egyptians to be able to replace 
them in the near future. In the Frcnch- 
and English-language newspapers, ads 
stressing that applicants should have 
Egyptian nationality were more frequent. 
It was those who had lived in Egypt all 
their lives and still spoke only kitchen 
Arabic who were to suffer most. But for 
the first time in the history of the long- 
suffering Egyptian people, being Egyptian 
was no longer a liability, and the Egyptian, 
who had always had to play up to the 
foreigner was at home in his own country. 

Yet, strangely enough, at first there was 
no feeling of vengeance, no fanaticism 
against Europeans in the streets for in¬ 
stance, no riots as in the olden days. It 
was as though the Egyptian.s wanted to 
show that they were perfectly capable of 
self-discipline too. It was commendable 
and touching too, to see Boy Scouts all 
over the town showing people how to cross 
the streets in an orderly manner and how 
to obey the traffic lights. 

Bill’s Arabic teacher said to him, “The 
regime has inherited an awful mess. Wc 
have a great deal of work to do. Sure 
we’ll make mistakes, but they’ll be honest 
ones, and we’ll learn. We want to put our 
own house in order by ourselves. When 
it’s your own house, you work with a will.” 

It was the minority, and many of our 
friends were among them, who moaned 
and groaned that their income was going 
to be amputated, and that after the land 
reform and the law on rents it would be 
something else, and who spoke of the good 
old days when they could travel to Europe 
with as much money as they liked. The 
mass of the people had never been abroad 
and were not likely to go. If certain items 
were beginning to be scarce in the stores 
because there was no foreign currency with 
which to purchase them from abroad, they 
were not the things that our nanny, Fathia, 
or Bill’s Arabic teacher would be likely to 
buy, and it was people like them, after all, 
who comprised the bulk of the population. 
Egypt is an agricultural country and there 
was always bread, rice, and vegetables, and 
now, in addition, there was price control. 
As for certain luxury articles which had 
gone up in price—American cars and 
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whisky, for instaace—the rich, though th^ 
natur^y grumbled, could still aiSord to buy 
them. 

It was not easy to foretell how things 
would go, whether the regime would be 
able to surmount all the obstacles, but cer¬ 
tainly the spirit of a renaissance was there. 
Egyptians were closer to one another than 
they had ever been before, and there was 
new hope for a people who for years had 
been humiliated, belittled, and abused. 1 
had the very definite impression that it was 
as though a giant was awakening and its 
potentials were immense. 

By the end of 1954, Egypt, both politi¬ 
cally and otherwise, was well in the centre 
of the world stage. Colonel Abdul Nasser, 
who was said to have been the brains be¬ 
hind the 1957 revolt, had relieved General 
Naguib of his functions, not for the first 
time. 

Naguib was accused of having plotted 
against the life of Gamal Abdul Nasser with 
the help of the outlawed Moslem Brother¬ 
hood, and he just faded out of the picture. 
But the Government forged ahead with its 
immense task of developing local indus¬ 
tries, increasing the national production, 
and trying to raise the standard of living. 
As for the city of Cairo itself, it under¬ 
went a beauty treatment. 

Our nanny, Fathia, a nice girl who 
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represented the shape of things to come, 
was very interested in politics and the 
world around har. Every evening after 
she put Linda to bed, she liked to listen to 
the radio, not just to the ESB from Cairo, 
but also to the Voice of America. The day 
‘the Egyptian flag was hoisted in the Canal 
Zone she said, “Isn’t it wonderful that these 
people have accomplished in a few months 
what all the others hadn’t been able to do 
in years?” 

When the day came to elect a president 
of the Republic, Fathia was very excited 
and took the day off to go to the polls in 
her district of Sayeda I^inab. She was 
very pleased when Colonel Nasser was 
elected President by over 99 per cent of the 
votes, but she wa.s also a little baffled. 
She had heard that in other countries there 
was more than one candidate, and she 
came to ask Bill if this was true. 

But by July, 1956, the situation in the 
Middle East was what is politely known as' 
“strained”. One could judge how great 
a power was by the number of attaches 
who were being expelled. 

Then suddenly, the elastic snapped. 
The United States withdrew its offer to fin¬ 
ance the Aswan High Dam. Britain played 
follow the leader, and the Arab giant of 
nationalism, now thoroughly aroused, was 
very angry. 


fourteen 


It was the fourth Anniversary of the 
Revolution, and together with friends, we 
had decided to spend the holiday by the 
Red Sea. Dave Berry of the American 
Express, one of our Cairo friends, was 
organising the expedition. Some of the 
others were from the American Em¬ 
bassy. It was a very congenial group we 
had in Cairo in 1956, the kind one only 
comes across once in a blue moon and 
remembers for the rest of one’s life. 

In the evening, we sat round a huge fire, 
feeling very happy, contented and sunburnt. 
I saw a couple of shooting stars. 

Somebody switched on a portable radio, 
and an absolute flurry of angry words and 
tumultuous applause came tumbling about 


my ears. “It’s Nasser’s speech,” 1 said. I 
had quite forgotten about that. 

“What’s he saying?” queried voices. 

“This Canal is an Egyptian Canal,” 
cried President Nasser, and again there was 
tumultuous applause. 

I could imagine President Nasser stand¬ 
ing in Alexandria, my home town, in the 
middle of Liberation Square. 1 could 
visualise him telling the people the story 
of the Canal, their Canal. . He liked to 
emphasise words and was very easy to 
understand, for he spoke colloquial Arabic, 
the kind one speaks to a friend; And I 
could just see the faces around him. Many 
would have come from the villages in 
trucks to cheer the President. 
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Hie voice was getting lou^ and more 
excited, the cheering more prolonged. 

“What is he saying?” everybody wanted 
to know. 

“He says they won’t let imperialists 
dominate Egypt. They will build a digni¬ 
fied Arab Egypt,” I said quickly, anxious 
not to miss a single word. 

President Nasser then read the text of 
the decree nationalising the Suez Canal 
Company. As he spoke, the Canal was 
being taten over by Egyptians. “May Allah 
guide you and peace be with you.” 

We switched off the radio in the midst 
of thunderous applause which made the 
radio reverberate. We sat quietly for 
some seconds, the cheering still resounding 
in our ears, and only the waves continued 
unchanged. Then we all started to talk 
*at once. 

“He can’t do that,” said Peter May. 

“•Well, he just has,” T reminded him. 

“For Pete’s sake, it’s an international 
waterway,” cried Peter. He was upset, 

“It’s also an Egyptian Company,” some¬ 
body answered. 

We talked for hours, accomplishing and 
solving nothing, and then went to bed. 

The next morning, wo decided to cut 
our holiday short and return to Cairo right 
away. We had left Linda with Fathia, the 
young nanny, and one never knew what 
might happen now. Although there had 
been no riots under the new regime, I felt 
that President Nasser’s speech mi^t un¬ 
leash nationalistic passions and all my old 
fears of mob violence returned. 

When we got back to Cairo, the city 
still wore its festive air, and there were 
many people about the streets. Just wander¬ 
ing around doing nothing in particular as 
though waiting for something more to 
happen. 

“Have you heard the wonderful news 
about the Canal?” Fathia asked excitedly. 
“To think that we’ve been robbed all these 
years. But wc are free of imperialists now. 
May Allah grant Gama] long life.” 

I don’t really know what I had expected 
her to say. 

For the next few weeks, the tension in 
Cairo mounted steadily while nations 
joined in a slugging match. Notes and 
protests fiew back and forth. 

The British, French, and American fleets 
then began to take precautionary measures 
in the Mediterranean, which reassured 
British. French, and American subjects but 
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only helped to convince Eg^tians that they, 
a small nation, were being bullied and 
intimidated by three powerful ones. 

On September 14, you could have cut 
the atmosphere of Cairo with a knife. 
The hour was approaching when the 
foreign pilots, on instructions from the 
Universal Suez Canal Company, would 
walk out, leaving the Suez Canal traffic, so 
everyone expected, paralysed. This wotild 
prove to the world that Egypt was incap¬ 
able of running the Canal on her own. 

But the next day, to everyone’s amaze¬ 
ment, the Canal was still passing ships 
through. The Egyptian and Greek pilots 
had worked round the clock without a 
break. President Nasser granted them the 
Egyptian Order of Merit. 

On October 29, I got up as usual and 
was watching Succar scooping the eggs out 
of the boiling water with his bare hands, 
when my eyes fell on the Egyptian Gazette 
which the newspaper man had thrust under 
the kitchen door the way he always did. 
It was several seconds before the full mean¬ 
ing of the printed words registered in the 
fog of my early-morning brain. The 
Israelis had invaded Egypt. They were 
advancing into the Sinai Peninsula. 1 
rushed out of the kitchen and called Bill. 

“My God,” said Bill as he read the 
headlines, “that’s all we needed.” 

Nevertheless, that day we still managed 
to set about our routine fairly normally. 
Linda went off to her little Franciscan con¬ 
vent school and Bill prepared to take off 
for the office. He said he would call if he 
had any news. We had been on stand-by 
orders for some time. 

By the next day, the Israelis had 
advanced seventy-five miles into Sinai and 
to within a mere few miles of the Suez 
Canal. 

Just when we needed it most, our radio 
gave out, and Bill called from the office to 
tell me the British and French had 
delivered a twelve-hour ultimatum to 
Egypt and Israel: Stop the fighting and 
withdraw to a distance of ten miles from 
the Suez Canal or we’ll take over. 
Another note was sent to Egypt asking her 
to accept temporary occupation by Anglo- 
French forces of key positions in the Canal 
as well as the towns of Port Said, Suez, and 
Ismalia. Meanwhile, President Eisen¬ 
hower, who had not been informed of the 
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Anglo-French plans and who was very 
shocked at the whole thing, appealed to the 
Prime Ministers of England and France to 
put a stop to their armed intervention in 
the crisis. 

Americans were now urged to leave 
Egypt, Syria, Israel, and Jordan. Cairo 
Airport was then closed, and everyone who 
could do so rushed down to Alexandria to 
try and take a ship. It didn’t matter 
where it was heading for as long as it was 
out of Egypt. 

At a quarter to two, I took the car and 
went to fetch Bill from the office. As I 
turned the comer of the Gezira Sporting 
Club, I came upon the American convoy 
which was meeting here to go down to 
Alexandria. The line of cars stretched 
from the main gate of the Club to roughly 
the level of the Anglo-American Hospital, 
some four hundred yards away. Some of 
the families were patiently waiting in their 
cars, which were packed with children and 
luggage; others were standing about in 
little groups. 

I was sitting in my flat having a 
late tea with a friend when the air-raid 
siren went off. There was the sound of 
planes humming, a volley of anti-aircraft 
fire which made the windows shiver, and 
the dull sound of bombs dropping quite a 
distance away. The Anglo-French ulti¬ 
matum had been carried out. The lights 
had gone out and I felt my way to the bar 
and lit the yellow candles which stood in 
the Chianti bottles. They had looked good 
at parties. More bombs. 

The phone rang. It was Bill. 

“Get ready to leave with Linda. You’re 
taking the next convoy to Alex tomorrow.” 

“What about you?” I asked. 

“I don’t know yet,” Bill answered. 

I didn’t feel so bad about being evac¬ 
uated after Bill called again to say that he 
had had a cable from the New York office 
telling him to clear out. It would have 
been the end if I had been evacuated from 
the place which had been my home for the 
best part of my life and Bill had remained 
behind. 


We left the fiat shortly after one-thirty 
the next day. The sun was pouring 
into the living-room and die fish swam 
about in and out of the coral, making little 
water bubbles. Succar, his large moist 
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eyes looking even more pathetic than usual 
escorted us right down to. the street. I 
hated good-byes. The doorman joined 
the group and we all shook hands. Succar 
kept saying that we weren’t to worry and 
that he would look after ever 3 rthing as 
though we were here. I could well believe 
it of him. 

We drove to the American Embassy in 
Garden City, where the convoy was gather¬ 
ing. There were cars all round the block 
and Egyptians sullenly staring at their 
occupants. Bill got out and came back a 
few minutes later with a couple of 
American flag stickers which he stuck on 
the front and back windows of the car. 
And we moved off, escorted by two truck- 
loads of Egyptian police with rifles. 

It wasn’t long before we were driving 
along the Desert Road, and suddenly there 
were far-distant rumblings and the car 
began to tremble. Linda threw herself 
round my neck and began to whine. 

It was dark by the time we reached 
Alexandria, and we were just on the out¬ 
skirts of the city when there was an air¬ 
raid warning and the convoy stopped. It 
hadn’t been so bad being in a moving car 
with Linda, but now, stopped and in total 
darkness, she was restless and tired but not 
in the least inclined to sleep. 

Our eyes became accustomed to the 
dark and we could discern people in galab- 
ias standing on either side of the road, 
looking at the convoy. I heard them 
muttering, “Americani, Americani.” Egyp¬ 
tian armoured cars and soldiers passed by 
and the people cheered them. We must 
have sat ffiere in the cars for over an hour 
before the all-clear sounded and we started 
to move again. 

It was about 7:30 P. M. by the time we 
got into town. It was cool after Cairo 
and the lobby of the Cecil Hotel looked 
like the Piccadilly Underground at, rush 
hour. Practically all the British, French, 
and Americans I knew in Egypt were there. 
There were also masses of people I had 
never suspected of having British or French 
passports. 

Yvonne and Karim were standing by the 
desk. We chatted for a while. - 

“Why don’t you come home with us 
instead of spending the night here?” asked 
Karim. Bill and I thought it over and 
decided it was wiser to stay with the others 
just in case there was a change of plans. 
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We had to be ready at seven in die morn¬ 
ing and it was a long way in the blackout 
.to Yvonne’s. 

Yvonne helped me put the exhausted 
Linda to bed and we went down again to 
look for Bill and Karim. The lobby was 
still full of people; we overheard several 
say that they had been unable to find 
accommodation. It was like a refugee 
camp, with tired children all over the place. 
We spotted some English friends and went 
over to them. They were all taking things 
very phlegmatically in typical British 
fashion. 

“What do we do now, old boy?" said 
one. 

I had visions of them trying to escape 
out of the country incognito, with their 
• regimental ties and pink complexions. 

“Urn, ah, well, ah, how about a drink?” 
said another. 

^‘Jolly good, it’s on sequestered money 
anyway,” said a third. Very funny I 
thought. And they all pushed off to the bar. 

w e were having breakfast in the first 
floor dining-room when in burst Maha. 
She could hardly walk in the high heels to 
which she was unaccustomed and she wore 
a bull-red shawl, above which her eyes, 
thickly outlined with kohl, seemed to stare 
like something from a Picasso painting. 

“It’s Maha,” she cried, nearly knocking 
the table over in her eagerness to kiss 
Linda. “I want her to have my medals of 
St. Anthony to protect her.” St. Anthony 
and the Sixth Fleet, 1 thought—what better 
combination? 

She helped Linda eat up her breakfast, 
after which we fetched our suitcases and 
went downstairs. Yvonne and Karim 
walked over with us to the parking lot. 
Little Arab kids clamoured for baksheesh. 
By the car, a group of students glared 
menacingly, and one of them, putting his 
hand across his throat and pointing to fair¬ 
haired little Linda, said in Arabic, “We’ll 
slit your throats like chickens,” and they 
spat. 

We got into the car, Linda, Bill, and I. 
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Yvonne and Karim would not be allowed 
into the harbour area. At the best of 
times, one needed passes nowadays, and 
there was no point in their going any 
further. When it came to good-byes, 
Yvonne and I were more undemonstrative 
than the English. 

We followed the procession of cars to 
the harbour gate and stopped just opposite 
the customs shed. Bill carried the suit¬ 
cases inside. Then BLQ parked the car 
alongside some others. They would all 
be taken care of. That was American 
efficiency for you. 

Hundreds of suitcases were laid on the 
-quayside. I tried to pick out ours and 
only located two out of the four, but they 
would all get on board. The U. S. ships 
Patch and Chilton were only a few hun¬ 
dred yards away and a launch was waiting 
to take us all aboard in groups. There was 
still one more control, and' we produced 
our passports again for some Egyptian 
oflicers sitting at a long table. There was 
no hitch and we passed smoothly by. I 
couldn’t believe that I was leaving Egypt 
this way. 

We stepped into the launch. Linda 
stared at the young marine for all she was 
worth. Bigger people than she were in 
awe of the U. S. Sixth Fleet. 

The engine throttled up. The launch 
turned round, and as it did, the salt spray 
splashed my cheek. As we headed for the 
ships, the American flag opened wide in the 
breeze. 

The American Navy had done a good 
job, but it had also been a beautifully 
planned and well carried out evacuation. 
My mind was overflowing. Yvonne, 
Karim, our home, the things that had been 
part of me since childhood—^who knew 
when T would see them all again? 

Tlie fate which had brought me back to 
Egypt for a while was sending me out 
again, but the many memories of the coun¬ 
try would remain with me. Linda and 
Bill looked proudly at the large grey ships 
ahead while the old Nile, without whose 
lifegiving waters all Egypt would be a 
desert, flowed placidly on to the sea. 


THE END 
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The Story 

Keich Stewart, a quiet, middie-aged engineer lives with his wife. 
Katie, in a London suburb where he potters about in his toolroom 
and makes a modest living writing for a little magazine called 
Miniature Mechanic. When Keith’s sister, Jo. and her husband. 
Commander John Dermott. a retired naval officer, are drowned near 
Tahiti while sailing their small yacht. Shearwater, to Canada, Keith 
and his wife find themselves guardians of the Dermotts’ ten-year-old 
daughter. Janice, whom they adore. The Dermotts have left their 
fortune of £26,000 in diamonds to Janice, and have made Keith sole 
trustee. But Keith discovers that the Dermotts. to beat British 
currency regulations have taken the diamonds on their yacht in a 
small, watertight copper box, embedded in the concrete flooring. 
Keith’s conscience will not let him rest until he tries to find the 
wrpck and recover young Janice’s fortune. His reputation as an 
engineer has made him many friends in the aviation world and Keith 
gets a lift in a cargo pllne as far as Honolulu. He then finds that 
the only way to go the remaining 2,500 miles to Tahiti is in a fishing 
• boat owned by an eccentric illiterate. Jack Donelly. Keith decides to 
sail with Donelly. Some ships' officers whp have befriended Keith 
coach him in navigation because Donelly sails his little boat solely by 
instinct. After a few days at sea Keith begins to see another side of 
the man in whom he has put all his faith. But he cannot forget 
that no one in Honolulu really thought they would get to Tahiti-. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 

The D.C.6b flown by Captain Fielding 
landed back at Blackbushe about midday 
on Thursday, just a week after leaving for 
Honolulu- ITiey could have flown to 
Speke from Frobisher, which would have 
been more convenient for Mr. Adam.s, but 
the landing fees for the aircraft at Speke 
far exceeded Mr. Adams’s fare by rail 
from Lxjndon to Manchester, so they took 
him to Blackbushe with them. They 
landed back into the cold foggy drizzle of 
a January day in England; after the lang¬ 
uorous sun and warm trade winds of 
Honolulu tlie change was little to their 
liking. “Half-inch thick underwear, fires 
in the living-room, and hot buttered crum¬ 
pets for tea,” said the navigator thought¬ 
fully. “Well, 1 dunno. I suppose there’s 
something to be said for it.” 

The crew were tired and ready for a 
rest. They bad flown the best part of their 
maximum permitted allowance of flying for 
a month in one week, finishing up with 
thirty-six hours on end. For most of them 
there was employment or instruction on Ihe 
ground in the installations of Blackbushe 
until they were rostered for another flight, 
but all were entitled to three days of rest. 
Dick King would start again upon the over¬ 
haul of engines in the shops on Monday 
morning, but having turned in his log 
books and written his report he was free to 
go home. 

He telephoned to his wife, Ethel, to bring 
the car to Blackbushe to fetch him. He 
lived at Egham in a house oft Stroude 
Road convenient both for Blackbushe and 
for London Airport in case he wanted to 
change his job, and convenient for Ethel 
for shopping in Staines. He had brought 
back little gifts from Honolulu for his wife, 
a lei of frangipani blossoms in a polythene 
bag and a bracelet of coloured tropical nuts, 
unusual in Egham. 


“I haven’t got anything particular for 
tea,” she said as he got into the car. 
“Anything you fancy?” 

He shivered a little in the unaccustomed, 
raw chilliness of the early dusk. “Saus¬ 
ages,” he said. “Pork sausages and fried • 
potatoes.” He thought of the navigator. 
“And crumpets. Let’s have lots and lots 
of crumpets. Got the fire lighted?” 

She looked surprised. “I didn’t light it 
yet—it’s not very cold. Are you cold?” 

“A bit. We’ll light it when we get in.” 
Half way home he thought of Keith 
Stewart’s letter in his pocket, and they 
stopped and posted it, and bought sausages 
and crumpets. 

When they got home he gave her his 
presents, and she exclaimed with pleasure 
at the bracelet and the lei, which was satis¬ 
factory to him. While he was lighting the 
fire and putting the car away she picked 
the lei to pieces and put the flowers in 
water in an endeavour to make them last a 
little while in January England, and then 
she started in to cook the potatoes and the 
sausages and crumpets. 

“I never asked if you had a good trip,” 
she said. 

“Pretty fair,” he replied. He paused, 
and then he said, “You remember me tell¬ 
ing you about Keith Stewart of the Minia¬ 
ture Mechanic, who was coming with us?” 

She nodded. “I remember. Did you 
bring him back?” 

“No. He got oflF in Honolulu. Tell 
you all about it after tea.” 

He did so as they washed the dishes in 
the kitchen^ and as he recapitulated to her 
what had happened in Honolulu the unease 
grew. on him again. It was absurd, of 
course, and that he realised, because Keith 
was his own master and if he chose to go 
to sea with a man like Jack Donelly in a 
ship like the Mary BeUe, weU, that was 
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that. Moreover, it was ail ten thousand 
miles away, and no concern of his. Yet 
he was still worried. 

Something of his unease communicated 
itself to her as they sat before the lire. 
“We got him fixed up with a sextant and 
the ship’s officers showed him how to use 
it to take a latitude sight,’’ he said. “1 
hope to God it’s going to work cut all 
right.’’ 

“Doesn’t the captain have to do that?” 
she asked, puzzled. 

“This one couldn’t. He was just a sort 
of fisherman. American,” he added, in 
ultimate disparagement. 

“Doesn’t the captain of a ship have to 
pass exams, like in an aeroplane?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “Maybe if 
the ship is small enough you don’t. T 
• shouldn’t have thought that this chap could 
read or write.” He thought for a moment. 
“He was a good woodworker.” 

“However small the aeroplane, you’ve 
got to .have a licence and pass exams before 
you can fly it anywhere, haven't you?” she 
asked. 

“That’s so. It may be diflerent with 
ships. This chap couldn’t navigate at all. 
He got to Honolulu from San Francisco by 
following the aeroplanes.” 

She was puzzled. “But they fly to all 
sorts of places, don’t they? How would 
he knt>w that any aeroplane he saw was 
going to Honolulu?” 

“It’s the only place they can go to,” he 
.stud, “They all put down at Honolulu to 
refuel. You get out in the Pacific west of 
San Francisco and you see one flying to the 
west, it’s going to Honolulu.” He sat in 
brooding silence. 

Presently she asked him kindly, “What’s 
the trouble, Dick? Are you afraid that 
they won’t get to this place he’s going to? 
What’s the name?” 

“Tahiti,” he said. “That’s about the 
strength of it. It’s the hell of a long way 
—more than two thousand five hundred 
miles of open sea. Nearly as far as from 
here to New York. And at the end of it, 
to find one tiny little island in am’ong a lot 
of coral reefs you could get wrecked on, 
like his sister was. To think of starting off 
upon a trip like that in a sailing ship with¬ 
out an* engine, with a skipper who can’t 
navigate!” 

“There’s nothing you can do about it,” 
she said at last. 

“No . . He turned to her. “I was with 
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him all the time in Honolulu. We shared 
a room in the hotel. I’ve never shared a 
room with someone who was somebody 
before—1 mean, well known. You know.” 
She nodded. “He’d never been outside 
England before,” he said uncomfortably. 
“For so famous a man—he didn’t know a 
thing, really. Never seen a shower before, 
or foreign money. He didn’t even know 
how to sleep properly in hot weather.” 
“Was he nice?” she asked curiously. 
“Just like you or me,” he told her, 
“We got on fine.” He sat in an uncom¬ 
fortable silence. “1 ought to have stopped 
him going on that ship,” he said at last. 
“I didn’t quite know how.” 

• She comforted him. “It’ll probably 
turn out all right,” she said. “You see.” 
“I hope it does.” 


He spent a restless niglit, much, to her 
discomfort, weighed down by a sense of 
imminent disaster. He did not know what 
to do, but he knew that if Keith were to 
lose his life he would be associated with 
the tragedy in some small measure. To¬ 
wards morning it occurred to him that any¬ 
way he should not keep his grim fore¬ 
bodings to himself. Two heads, or several 
heads, were better than one. If he shared 
his apprehensions with other people some¬ 
one might pull some rabbit out of an 
unthought-of hat, might make some sug¬ 
gestion that would somehow make Keith’s 
journey to Tahiti safer. But who to talk 
to? 

He talked to everyone that he could 
think of over the week-end, and he talked 
to all and sundry at Blackbushe when he 
started work again on Monday, but no- 
rabbit was extracted from any hat. On 
the Wednesday, when he had been back in 
England for nearly a week, he took a batch 
of exhaust manifolds for repair to a firm in 
Croydon, travelling with them to suggest a 
welding modification that would prevent 
certain cracks from starting. He rode with 
the driver in the truck, arriving in the 
middle of the morning. He did his busi¬ 
ness in the welding shop and had lunch in 
the firm’s canteen. 

By the time he had disposed of his lunch 
and his work it was getting on for three 
o’clock. There was little sense in going 
back with the truck to Blackbushe for at 
most an hour of work before knocking-olT 
time, and Keith Stewart was still uneasily 
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in his mind. He rode widi the truck driver 
to Croydon station and took a train to 
Victoria. An hour later he was walking 
into the editorial ofSces of the Mimature 
Mechanic in Victoria Street. 

It was not a large office, and it was not 
modem or well furnished. In the outer 
office there was a girl and a young man, 
and two vacant desks littered with bits of 
miniature machinery, photographs, and 
pulls from blocks. He asked the girl if he 
could see the editor. 

“Who shall I say?” she asked. 

“Mr. King,” he said a little awkwardly. 
“Mr. King of Albatross Airways. He 
■won’t know me. Tell him it’s about Keith 
Stewart.” 

She went into the inner office, and came 
out followed by the editor. He went up to 
the engineer. “Mr. King?” he said with 
outstretched hand. “My name is McNeil. 
You’ve come about Keiffi Stewart?” 

“That’s right. I thought you might like 
to know how he’s getting on.” 

“Come into the office. Like a cup of 
tea?” He turned to the girl. “Make us 
two cups. Daphne.” 

They went into the office and the editor 
gave him a chair. Dick King said, “I’m 
die flight engineer of the crew Mr. Stewart 
went to Honolulu with. We left him there 
when we flew back last Tuesday. I 
thought you might like to know how he was 
getting on.” 

“I certainly would. He told me he’d got 
a flight with you to Honolulu and he 
wanted to get down to Tahiti. He had to 
go there to see about his sister’s death.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Did he manage to get a passage on to 
Tahiti? He wasn’t quite sure about that 
when he left.” 

Dick King said, “He did get a passage, 
of a sort. That’s what I wanted to tell 
you about, really and truly. He was going 
on a sort of Ashing boat. She hadn’t got 
an engine even—^just the sails.” 

Mr. McNeil opened his eyes. “That 
doesn’t sound like Keith. Couldn’t he get 
anything better?” 

“Apparently not. We were all a bit 
worried about it, but he made up his mind, 
so there wasn’t anything that we could do.” 

“It’s a very long way, isn’t it?” 

“About two thousand four hundred 
miles.” He hesitated. “Sea miles, that 
uould be—knots. Close on three thou- 
unm land miles, I suppose.” 
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“And he’s gone on that in a fishing boat 
—sailing?” 

“That’s right.” 

The tea came. When the girl was out 
of the room the editor said, “Tell me just 
what happ^ed, Mr. King.” 

The engineer consider^ how to tell his 
story. “Well,” he said, “it was like this^ 
There was this crew of the Cathay 
Princess, the officers, I mean, the ship we 
took the generator rotor to.” Launched 
on his story he had little difficulty in going 
on in his own way, and the editor had little 
difficulty in getting the essentials of the 
tale. 

“The chap was kind of simple,” said the 
engineer, describing Jack Donelly. “He 
built the boat himself and made a good job 
of her. He’s a woodworker by trade, or else 
a fisherman. He could be a bit of both. ‘ 
But I don’t think he can read or write, and 
he certainly can’t navigate.” 

Mr. McNeil was puzzled. “If he can’t 
navigate, how’s he going to find Tahiti?” 

“That’s the trouble,” said the engineer. 
“Captain Davies—he’s the captain of the 
tanker we took the generator rotor to—^he 
said they wouldn’t get there at all. The 
first officer, he said he thought they’d get 
there in the end, but they’d take the hell of 
a long time.” He paused. “It was all a 
bit of a mess-up, if you get me,” he said 
unhappily. 

“But he went off on this ship, did he?” 

“I suppose he did,” said the flight engi¬ 
neer. “We took off at dawn last Tuesday 
and they were going to sail the same day. 

I don’t know for sure that they went, but 
I suppose they did.” 

“How long was the voyage to take?” 

“Mr. Fairlie said six v/eeks. You’d 
make it in ten hours in a D.C.6., but that’s 
the time he said it would take.” He 
paused. “He did teach Mr. Stewart how 
to take a latitude sight, and we got him a 
sextant. And Captain Davies, he fixed 
them up with food and that.” 

The editor pursed his lips.' It sounded 
absolutely crazy, and it probably was. 
He had private troubles of his own that 
concerned Keith Stewart. It was barely a 
fortnight since he left England, but already 
his absence had been felt very much by the 
staff of the Miniature Mechanic. Every 
other day a batch of letters arrived from 
Katie that Keith normally would have 
answered, and which now had to be 
answered by the editor himself. They 
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were letters fiom all over the world. 

Jim McNeil had not fully realised till he 
had the job of answering these letters from 
Edmonton and Bulawayo, from Gateshead 
and Hong Kong, how widely Keith’s 
influence had spread, in w'hat high regard 
he was held by modellers aU over the 
, world. He was uneasily conscious that 
Keith’s salary was perhaps too small; after 
all, it was only one-third of his own, yet 
which of them did more for the circulation 
of die magazine? The overseas subscrip¬ 
tions were increasing every day. The air 
fare from Honolulu to Tahiti might not be 
more than the book could stand, a hun¬ 
dred or a hundred and fifty pounds. Keith 
had been on the staff now for twelve years. 
It might be reasonable to stand him that. 

He asked the engineer, “How could we 
• find out if he’s actually left?” 

Dick King rubbed his chin. “Well, I 
don’t know. I think he probably did sail 
the day we left.” 

“I’d like to know for certain.” The 
editor paused. “If I’d known that he was 
in this difficulty we’d have given him some 
help, I think. I’d have to put it to the 
Board, of course. But I think we’d have 
helped him with the air fare, rather than 
see him get into a mess like this.” 

“You can’t fly direct,” said the engineer, 
“You’ve got to go by Samoa.” 

“Have your firm got an agent in 
Honolulu that I could cable to?” 

“Not that I know of,” replied Mr, King, 
“There’s Mr. Yamasuki. He was agent 
for the ship, the Cathay Princessy 

“Any good?” 

The engineer thought for a minute. “I 
don’t think he’d do much for a stranger 
unless there was money in it for him,” he 
said at last. “He didn’t seem to want to 
be mixed up in it at all. It might be worth 
a try. ...” 

“I’ll think it over for an hour or two,” 
said the editor. “I might think of some¬ 
thing better.” He took Mr. Yamasuki’s 
name, talked’ to the engineer lor a few 
minutes longer, and thanked .him for 
coming in. 

Finally Dick left the office to catch a 
train to Staines and so to Egharn. 


Back in his office after seeing the engi¬ 
neer off the premises, Mr. McNeil sat deep 
in thought, smoking pipe after pipe. Some¬ 
thing would have to be done about Keith 
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Stewart; he shtHild have raised that 
earlier. He should have realised when 
Keith first proposed his most improbable 
journey that his value to the magazin e was 
such that he must be assisted to complete 
it quickly and get back to work again. 
True, he had made a half-hearted offer of 
an advance payment if Keith should be in 
any difficulty; it now seemed to him that in 
view of his very small salary that offer had 
been quite inadequate. 

He should have offered him assistance 
with the air-line fare to Tahiti and return— 
especially the return, because he wanted 
Keith back at work. It would have been 
quite a shock to his Board, but he could 
‘have pushed it through. Indeed, he would 
have to push it through now, whether the 
Board liked it or not. Tlie effect of his 
peimy-pinching was that his best con¬ 
tributor, the man who attracted correspond¬ 
ence to the magazine from all over the 
world, had had to go off on' a crazy trip in 
the Pacific, on a fishing boat sailed by a 
skipper who didn’t know how to navi¬ 
gate. . . . 

If Keith Stewart were to lose his life, the 
effect upon the magazine would be dis¬ 
astrous. . . . 

He sat in brooding silence. No good 
crying over spilt milk now. Constructive 
action was required; the first thing was to 
find out whether Keith was still in Hono- 
Itfiu or whether he had in fact left upon 
this fishing boat. Whom did he know or 
correspond with in Honolulu? He searched 
his mind. There was nobody he could 
think of. 'There must be modellers in 
Honolulu: probably the mail department of 
the printers could produce half a dozen 
subscribers to the Miniature Mechanic in 
Honolulu if you include the armed forces. 
But he knew none of them. 

Well then, Americans . . . Americans who 
might have contacts there. Professor 
O’Leary leaped to his mind. Professor 
O’Leary was Professor of Mediaeval l.itera- 
ture at Ann Arbor University in Michigan, 
just outside Detroit. Perhaps as a reaction 
from the mediaeval literature, he made 
models. They had published an article by 
him once—was it in 1952?—on the con¬ 
struction of his 4|-inch-gaugc locomotive 
model of one of the o'd wood-burning 
4-4-0 engines of the Northern Pacific rail¬ 
road of 1880. Two years ago he had 
visited England and Mr. McNeil had lunch¬ 
ed with him and with Keith Stewart. He 
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was then completing a model of a Case 
traction engine, acknowledging a consider¬ 
able debt to Mr. Stewart for his articles 
upon the Burrell. He had shown them 
photographs of a very well-equipped work¬ 
shop in the basement of his home in Ann 
Arbor, with the oil-fired air-conditioning 
plant in the background, which had 
interested them as much as the model. 

Mr. McNeil and Keith had kept in touch 
with this pleasant reader, who was now 
engaged on the construction of Keith's Con¬ 
greve clock. A Congreve clock is an 
antique clock mechanism in which a steel 
ball rolls upon a zig-zag path down an 
inclined plane and takes half a minute to 
do so, when the incline of the plane 
reverses and the ball rolls back again. 

Professor O’Leary was the man. He had 
been in Honolulu lecturing, probably more 
than once. He must have numerous con¬ 
tacts on'the academic staff. Indeed, with 
his engineering hobby he might well know 
other modellers in Honolulu or members of 
the faculty of engineering at the University, 
to whom the name Keith Stewart would be 
known. In the professor the editor felt he 
had a sympathetic contact in the United 
States who would exert himself to the 
utmost to find out what had happened to 
Keith Stewart in Honolulu. 

His staff were all departing or had gone 
by the time he reached that conclusion. He 
reached for the telephone and rang up his 
wife in Finchley to tell her that he would 
be a bit late, and went out into the deserted 
outer office. He sat down at his secretary’s 
typewriter, put an air-letter form and car¬ 
bon into the machine, and began to type. 

He wrote: 

Dear Professor, 

You win remember lunching with 
Keith Stewart and myself when you 
were last in London, when you show¬ 
ed us the photographs of your Case 
traction engine and your workshop. I 
am a bit concerned about Keith 
Stewart, who was recently in Hono¬ 
lulu, and I have wondered if you have 
a friend there who could assist me m 
an enquiry. 

The circumstances are as follows... 

He wrote on, putting the case clearly and 
concisely, explaining about Keith’s sister, 
about his financial inability to pay for his 
extensive journey, about his free flight to 
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Honolulu, about Jack Donelly and the 
Mary Belle. He ended with a few words 
of apology: 

1 feel we are to blame in some 
. degree in not assisting him with the 
expense of this journey in view of his 
long service with the magazine, but . 
you will appreciate that we do not 
make great profits. We did not think 
that he would become involved in such 
difficulties, and we would assist him 
now if we could get in touch with 
him. Do you know anyone in Hono¬ 
lulu who could cable us, at my ex¬ 
pense, to tell us what the position is? 
Or who could get in touch with him 
if he is still there, and ask him to cable 
us? 

Yours sincerely, 
James McNeil. 

He folded the air letter and sealed it. 
He glanced at his watch; there was still 
time to catch the airmail to New York if 
he took it to the Charing Cross post office. 
He put on his hat and coat, turned out the 
lights and locked the door, and went out 
into the chilly January night to catch a bus 
to Charing Cross. 


Cyrus Shawn O’Leary got that letter on 
the Friday morning at his home in Ann 
Arbor near Detroit. He had no formal 
lecture on that day though he had essays 
to correct. On Monday he was lecturing 
upon the debt owed by the Elizabethan 
lyric-writers to the early English mediaeval 
poets, and on that morning he was engaged 
in tracing a comparison between Piers 
Plowman and the work of John Donne. 
He had strayed a little from his line to con¬ 
sider Thomas Campion, the graceful re¬ 
probate, and the m^ lay unnoticed at his 
elbow, and he smiled as he read, for he 
was still young at heart: 

I care not for these ladies. 

That must be woode and praide: 

Give me kind Amarillis, 

The. wanton country maide. 

Nature art disdaineth, 

. Her beauty is her owne. 

Her when we court and kisse. 

She cries. Forsooth, let go: 

But when we come where comfort 
She never will say, No- 
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Perhaps there was enough of that in 
Ann Arbor; he had better not stress it to 
the sophomores. Better to stick to the 
religious angle, to the soul-searchings that 
had followed the Reformation. He laid 
Campion aside, and turned back to John 
Donne. Outside, the snow lay deep; the 
•cars passing in the street made a whisper 
and a rustle. It was overcast outside with 
heavy, lowering clouds presaging more 
snow. Spring with flower-decked meadows 
was the time for Thomas Campion. Winter 
was the time for John Donne, and for the 
workshop. . . . 

He resolutely turned his mind away from 
his hobby. John Donne was his business, 
and he turned to him again, endeavouring 
to regain the train of thought from which 
he had been side-tracked. He read the 
• passage again which seemed to him to 
reflect the Plowman: 

Thou hast made me, and shall Thy 
work decay? 

Repair me now, for now mine 
end doth haste; 

I lain to death, and Death meets me 
as fast. 

And all my pleasures are like 
yesterday . . . 

That echoed something, surely? 

On your midnight pallet lying. 
Listen, and undo the door: 

Lads that waste the light in 
sighing 

In the dark should sigh 
no more. 

Night should ease a lower’s 
sorrow; 

Therefore, since 1 go tomorrow. 
Pity me before. 

No, that was Housman, much, much 
later. His mind was wandering today; he 
could not concentrate. Pallets—he was 
worried about’ the method of machining the 
pallets of his clock—but then that was a 
different sort of pallet. He did not see how 
he could hold them in the four-jaw chuck to 
bore and ream the axis hole,. and Keith 
Stewart^had not explained that in the serial. 
He must be being stupid: there must be 
some simple way to do that job which every 
modeller would know. Perhaps if he went 
down to the basement and had another 
look. . . , 
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No. He never went to the work¬ 
shop in the morning. Get thee behind me, 
Satan—he must work. If the work would 
not flow, at least there was the mail to go 
through, and the essays to correct. He 
picked up the pile of letters and furtively 
looked through to see if the new issue of the 
Miniature Mechanic had arrived. It 
hadn’t, but there were two heavy looking 
archaeological journals, three local letters, 
one air letter from his married daughter in 
Colorado Springs, and an air letter from 
London, England. 

He opened the one from his daughter first 
and skimmed it through. It was all about 
the baby and not much else; his wife would 
'be interested. He put it down and picked 
up the one from London. The back show¬ 
ed it to be from J. McNeil; the name rang 
a faint bell, but he could not place it. 

He opened it, and sat riveted in his 
chair as he read. This was really ’ serious, 
very serious indeed. 

He read the letter again and then sat 
deep in thought, Piers Plowman and John 
Donne and the remainder of his correspond¬ 
ence unnoticed on the desk before him. 
The direct appeal stirred him deeply. He 
was an engineer at heart; if things had 
broken differently for him he might have 
been one. He had money; that was the 
trouble. His grandfather, Shawn O’Leary, 
had been, a railway contractor in the palmy 
days of expansion; in reaction his father 
had become a minister in Boston, 
Massachusetts, Cyrus had been directed to 
the academic life and he had not resisted; 
a year at Oxford had followed four at 
Harvard, Research had come after that, 
and academic appointments. He did not 
regret his life, but the urge to make things 
had been strong in him all the time, 
inherited, perhaps, from his grandfather 
who had made the iron roads towards the 
West. His workshop meant a great deal to 
Cyrus O’Leary. 

He enjoyed his literary work, but the 
high spot of his visit to Europe two years 
previously had been the lunch with Keith 
Stewart and his editor. He had subscribed 
to the Miniature Mechanic for nine years, 
and in that time he had come to have a 
deep regard for the design engineer whose 
lucid, modest, and well-written articles had 
taught him so much. They did not seem 
to breed that sort of writer in the United 
States, and he had wondered why his coun¬ 
try with so much engineering achievement 
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did not throw up people of that sort. 

When he had met Keith Stewart he under¬ 
stood a little better. He had thought from 
the pleasure that the engineer had given to 
so many modellers that he would be in the 
twenty to thirty thousand dollars a year 
income bracket. When he had met him 
his regard for Keith was, if anything, in¬ 
creased, but he now realised that his 
income was three to four thousand, or even 
less. Few people of such ability in his own 
country would be content with so modest 
an income, and perhaps no engineers. The 
devotion to an art inherent in Keith 
Stewart’s circumstances flowered more 
prolilically in Europe. 

He sat wondering how to deal with this 
appeal, how best he could help. He did 
know Honolulu; he had lectured there three 
times, but the people that he knew there 
were aU literary people. Mr. McNeil had 
been in' error when he had assumed that 
Professor O’Lea^ might know members 
of the engineering faculty in Honolulu 
University. It was the professor’s habit to 
conceal his workshop hobby from his 
colleagues, even in Ann Arbor. He did not 
display his locomotive or his traction engine 
to his feUow professors, fearing that if he 
did so he would not be taken seriously 
when he spoke on mediaeval poetry. He 
would not have dreamed of tmking about 
engineering matters when visiting another 
university. In consequence the only asso¬ 
ciates that he had in Honolulu were serious 
and somewhat unpractical students of 
mediaeval history. He did not know one 
person there to whom he could turn for an 
account of the movements of a fishing boat 
in the harbour. 

He left his study and went down to the 
basement of bis house, to the workshop. 
He had a special book.shelf down there for 
the copies of the Miniature Mechanic, not 
caring to display them in his study. The 
row of little magazines was now seven feet 
long, extending every week; presently he 
would have to put up another shelf. 

He had abstracted from the series the 
issues of the magazine dealing with the con¬ 
struction of the Congreve clock, and these 
lay in a little pile upon the drawing bench. 
He turned them over thoughtfully; it was 
incredible that a man who could write stuff 
like tliat should be so short of money... 
He turned to the bench, deep in thought, 
and fingered the tilting platform of the 
clock, already assembled in a trial erection 
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in its trunnions. He had made that first, 
thinking it to be the most difficult part; in 
fact, it had proved to be the easiest. Who 
could he turn to for help in this affair? 
Who else in the United States was an 
admirer of Keith Stewart? Who else was 
making a Congreve clock to his instruc¬ 
tions? 

There was that dairy farmer down in 
Maryland—^he wouldn’t be much help. 
There was Dave Coulson in IndianapoUs 
—^he was an accountant. There was the 
chap that he had met at the Brotherhood 
of Live Steamers in Detroit, the stock¬ 
broker's clerk in Toledo... . Then—wait 
a minute, out on the We.st Coast . . . lum¬ 
ber and pulp mills . . . what was his name? 
Hirzhorn—^Uy Hirzhorn. Solly Hirzhorn 
had attended a meeting of the Brotherhood 
last year, and nobody had realised who he 
was till after the meeting a week later. 
Solly Hirzhorn was building a Congreve 
clock, and he had all the money in the 
world, and all the contacts, too. 

He picked up the tiny pallet that he 
could not think of how to hold for machin¬ 
ing and stood fingering it absently. He 
should have bored and reamed it first 
before shaping it to that rather complicated 
form. Perhaps if he put it in a tin and 
melted lead all round it he could hold the 
lead—^but then, how would you line it up? 
There must be a simpler way -than that. 
He wondered if Solly Hirzhorn had been 
caught that way, or whether he hadn’t got 
as far as making the pallets. 

As he stood there at the bench of his 
workshop it seemed to him that Solly 
Hirzhorn was the one person to whom he 
could turn. He did not know the lumber 
tycoon well. He had been introduced to 
him at the meeting of the model engineer¬ 
ing society, the Brotherhood of Live 
Steamers, and they had talked enthusiastic¬ 
ally together about the Congreve clock for 
nearly a quarter of an hour. 

Both had then been starting on the pro¬ 
ject and had been drawn to each other by 
their common interest, the fat, unwieldy 
magnate sixty-eight years old and the lean 
professor of fifty-two. In that quarter of 
an hour they had beewne friends, though 
it was only when they came to exchange 
addresses at the end of it that each learned 
who the other was. That was a year ngo; 
they had exchanged cards at Christmas Sut 
they had not met again, nor were they very- 
likely to do so. 
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He glanced at his watch. Half-p^st 
eleven—^that would be half-past eight in 
Tacoma. Ndt a very good time to call a 
tycoon upon a personal matter, when he 
would just have arrived in his office per¬ 
haps. He went up to his study again, 
closed the door, lifted the telephone, and 
•spoke to the long-distance operator. 

“I want to call Mr, Solomon P. Hirzhorn, 
person to person,” he said. "This is Pro¬ 
fessor O’Leary. I don’t know the number, 
but it’s in Tacoma, Washington. It’s 
Hirzhorn Lumber Enterprises Inc., or 
something.” 

“It’s the Mr. Solomon Hiraiiorn, is it?” 
she asked. 

“That’s right. If you get through to his 
secretary, tell her it’s about a clock. I’ll 
take the call at any time convenient to 
him.” 

He hung up; five minutes later the 
operator called again with news from 
fifteen hundred miles away. “Mr. Hirzhorn 
is dealing with his mail right now,” she 
said, “and after that he has to fly to a con¬ 
ference at one of the plants. He could 
accept your call best at his home at five 
o’clock tonight. That would be eight in 
the evening of our time. I was to ring her 
back and tell her would that be okay.” 

He said that would be fine, and put the 
receiver down. He could not work that 
day. Against all his rules of routine, he 
went down again to the workshop and 
stood turning over the work of Keith 
Stewart. So much pleasure given to so 
many people, in all walks of life . . . And 
yet the man was short of money—^worse 
paid than a professor ! It didn’t seem right, 
but that was evidently the way it was. 


At eight o’clock he was speaking to the 
magnate on the telephone. “Say, Pro¬ 
fessor, this is a real pleasure,” said Mr. 
Hirzhorn. “How are you making out with 
the clock?” 

“Not too *bad,” said the professor. “I 
got the tilting table and the escapement 
made all right, but now I’m finding the 
clock motion to be quite a job. However, 
I’ll get over it all right. What .1 wanted to 
talk to. you about was Mr. Keith Stewart.” 

“He’s a great guy,” said Mr. Hirzhorn, 
“Whenever I get in a difficulty I write to 
him and he comes right back with the 
answer.” 

“He’s in a little trouble. I thought you 
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might like to know. He’s been in Honeflulu, 
but he’s probably somewhere in the I^ific 
at present.” 

“In Honolulu? What’s he doing there? 
If I’d known I’d have flown across to meet 
him.” 

“I got a letter from his editor. Shall 1 
read it out?” 

“Sure, Professor. I’m sorry if he’s got 
in any trouble.” 

Professor O’Leary started in to read the 
letter from Mr. McNeil. When he was 
half way through, Mr. Hirzhorn stopped 
him. “Say, Professor,” he said, “this is 
interesting, but I’d like to see a copy and 
. consider it. Mind if we put it on the tape?” 

“By all means.” 

Mr, Hirahorn laid down the receiver and 
called to thd next room. “Julie! Say, 
Julie!” A handsome Jewish-looking girl 
appeared at the door. “Get this on the 
tape, the letter that Professpr O’lwcary will 
be reading out. Get the conversation, too 
—all of the call.” In a moment he spoke 
again. “We’re all set now Professor. If 
you wouldn’t mind starting the letter 
again.” 

When that was over he said, “Well Pro¬ 
fessor, that’ll need some thought. I’ll have 
it copied and think about it, and call you 
again.” 

“Can you find out whether he’s left 
Honolulu?” 

“Oh, sure. I’ll call Honolulu right now. 
If I can contact him, I’d better speak to 
him myself and read him out this letter.” 

“That would be a good idea. His 
editor, this Mr. McNeil, he’s evidently pre¬ 
pared to help him with the fares. He’d 
better cable his office. But I’m afraid that 
he’ll have started already.” 

“Well, we’ll find that out. Say, if we 
can locate him I’d be mighty glad to have 
him visit with me for a day or two on his 
way back to Ei^land. There’s one or two 
things on the clock that I’d like his advice 
on, and he might be interested to see some 
of the plants. Would you be able to come 
over and join us?” 

Professor O’Leary said, “Not till the end 
of May. I’ve got things I must do here 
each day.” 

“Too bad. Well, anyway. Professor, I’ll 
be calling you again.” 

Mr. Hirzhorn put down the receiver and 
called for Julie. When she came he said, 
“Give me all that in type, soon as you can. 
And say, what’s the name of the guy that 
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runs our business in Honolulu, making 
monkey-pod wood bowls and dishes?” 

“Setches, Mr. Hirzhorn. Setches and 
Byrne, Incorporated.” 

“That’s right. Paul Setches. Well, get 
that tape in type and let me have it. After 
that I may want to speak with Paul 
Setches.” 

She went out, and he sat on alone in his 
study, a glass of rye and water with a little 
ice beside him. He sat, as was his habit 
in the evening, in front of the great picture 
window facing to the west. He lived not 
far from Wauna on an inlet off the Puget 
Sound ten miles from his office in Tacoma. 
The east side of the house looked out over, 
the inlet, his private airstrip, his boathouse, 
and his moored motor cruiser; the west 
side looked over many miles of forest to the 
snow-capped Olympic range. Here he 
would sit on the evenings when he had the 
leisure, and rest a little and watch the sun¬ 
set light beyond the snowy forests. He 
had been bom a lumberman, and he loved 
forests. 

He lived very much alone, devoted to his 
business. His two sons lived in suburbs of 
Tacoma more convenient to schools and to 
the main Seattle-Tacoma airport where the 
executive aircraft of the corporation were 
housed and maintained. His wife liked 
Florida and was frequently away there in 
the winter. He liked Florida well enough 
and sometimes spent a day or two there 
with her in the sun, but he could not live 
for long away from his business and his 
forests. The girl, Julie Perlberg, lived in 
the house with him rmd managed the ser¬ 
vants and worked as his secretary at home. 
She was an illegitimate daughter of his 
oldest son, Emmanuel, who had found a 
job for her in the office of the plant at 
Marblemount on the Skagit River when she 
was fifteen years old, conveniently tucked 
away in the mountains at a discreet dis¬ 
tance from Tacoma. She had the Hirzhorn 
blood in her, however, and by the 
time she was eighteen she was virtually 
running the Marblemount plant. There 
had been little option but to transfer her to 
the head office in Tacoma if they wanted 
to keep a man as manager in Marblemount. 
There the old man had met her and had 
taken a fancy to his granddaughter, largely 
because of her encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the business. As he found less room for 
detaU in his mind he had taken her as his 
X)ersonal secretary; his sons approved of 
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this, because they were a closely-knit 
family and theirs was a family business. 


His father had emigrated to Seattle from 
Austria in the early years of the century. 
Solly had been an enormou.s, powerful, 
young man who liked work in the woods. 
He had been a hand faller at the age of 
twenty and a high rigger when he was 
twenty-five; he saved his money and at the 
age of thirty-two he had taken his own 
lumber concession and had become an 
employer of men. From that time he had 
never looked back. Forest after forest had 
been added to his empire, mill after mill 
to his payroll. His writ now r.nn from 
Bellingham to Eugene, from Cape Flattery 
to Spokane, He employed rather more , 
than forty thousand men in the various 
businesses under his direct control; he 
owned logging railroads, bulltlozers by the 
score, trucks by the hundred, and many 
lumber mills. At sixty-two he had a coro¬ 
nary, and his doctors told him bluntly tliat 
he must do less work. He must acquire a 
hobby and live quietly at home for a 
portion of each day, or of each week. 

He had seen this sentence coming, and 
he knew what he would do. As his 
business had grown he had bought huge 
varieties of engineering products, but he 
had never been an engineer. He had 
never formed a thread upon a bolt, though 
in theory he knew how it was done. He 
had concealed his lack of engineering know¬ 
ledge all his life by virtue of his nativ'c wit, 
but always he had been uncertain in the 
background of his mind. If now he had 
to stay out of the office for a portion of his 
life he would devote that portion to learn¬ 
ing something about engineering, the craft 
that impinged so largely on his business. 

He set to work to organise a very 
spacious workshop in the basement of his 
house at Wauna where he could learn some 
engineering quietly and secretly, away from 
the eyes of the engineers that he employed. 
Very soon he found out about the English' 
magazine, the Miniature Mechanic, and 
had it sent to him by airmail every week 
with several other, and lesser, 'American 
publications. In a short time he -became 
completely absorbed in his new interest, to 
the satisfaction of his sons and of' his 
doctors. 

He became conscious of a considerable 
debt of gratitude to the little magazine, the 
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Miniature Mechanic. All his life he had 
heard his engineers speaking casually of 
milling, and he had not known what the 
process was. The magazine taught him in 
the first few issues that came to hand. He 
consulted with the engineer who maintained 
their three executive aircraft at the airport, 
and went with him to a machinery store in 
Seattle and bought a bench milling machine 
with a variety of cutters. He got his air¬ 
plane engineers to instal it in his workshop 
beside the lathe and drill press that he had 
tilready bought, and learned to use it; 
thereafter he could talk on equal terms on 
milling with his engineers and once or twice 
was able to correct them, which gave him 
immense pleasure. In lathe work it w^is 
the same. 

Of all the contributors to the magazine 
he held Keith Stewart in the highest regard 
for the lucidity of his descriptions and his 
comprehension of the difficulties of the 
tyro. Once, in a difficulty, which he later 
realis'ed to be due entirely to his own 
stupidity, he had dictated a letter asking 
for advice, hardly expecting to receive an 
answer. He had got one promptly, brief 
but helpful; the letter of a friendly man. 
Encouraged, he had written again some 
months later, and again, and help had never 
failed to reach him by return airmail. 


This was the mental climate in which he 
received the sheets of typescript from Julie 
ten minutes after the call from Professor 
OT..eary in Ann Arbor. He sat in front of 
die big picture window in the sunset glow. 
The girl switched on a standard lamp and 
moved it to throw the light over his 
shoulder. He thanked her absently as he 
refreshed his memory of the call by glanc¬ 
ing over her typescript. 

“Say,” he said at last, “he’s got himself 
into a real jam. I wonder where this 
fisherman came from?” 

“Would you like me to try and find out, 
Mr. Hirzhorn?” 

“No, leave that be. What time is it in 
Honolulu now?” 

“Half-past three.” 

“Well, get me a call to Paul-Setches. If 
he’s not in the office, give his girl hell ’n 
tell her to find him and tell him call- me at 
once.” 

Ten minutes later he was speaking to the 
president of Setches and Byrne, Inc. “Say, 
Paul,” he said, “this is Sol Hirzhorn. I 
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want you to see if you can contact a man 
called Keith Stewart for me. He has been 
staying at the Beachcomber Hotel, but it 
may be that he’s living on a fishing boat 
called the Mary Belle in the yacht harbour 
or some place.” He went on to describe 
the situation, and read out the letter from 
Mr. McNeil. “The message is, tell him to 
contact his editor before going any further, 
and especially before sailing for Tahiti. 
After he’s done that, ask him if lie would 
call me. I’d like to speak with him. He 
can do that from your office if he’s short of 
money.” 

Mr. Seiches said that he would make 
some enquiries and call him back. Mr. 
Hirzhorn laid down the receiver, and 
heaved his bulk up out of the chair. He 
went to the door of the next room, fur¬ 
nished half as sitting-room with a log fire 
and half as office. He said to Julie, “I’m 
going down into the workshoji. If Paul 
Setches calJs again I’ll take the call down 
there. Tell me when it’s half an hour 
before supper, ’n we’ll have a drink.” 

“Okay, Mr. Hirzhorn.” 

He lumbered off, and went down to his 
workshop and stood fingering the tilting 
table of the clock that he had made and 
burnished with such loving care. He was 
a slower worker than Professor O’Leary, 
partly from inexperience and partly from 
age; on the other hand he was lavish with 
equipment and spared no expense in pro¬ 
viding machine tools for the workshop. 
He stood fingering the half-machined 
bronze trunnions that would support the 
table, his mind far away. 

Ten or eleven days had elapsed since the 
Mary Belle had been due to sail for T'lihiti; 
there was little chance that Paul Setches 
would find her still in the yacht harbour. 
She could be half way to Tahiti by this 
time. But how to find a fishing boat in 
the wastes of the Pacific Ocean, a boat that 
had no radio? 

Chuck Ferris had a yacht, and—^yes, it 
was a yacht in Honolulu. He had been on 
a world cruise, and had interrupted it to fly 
back to New York or some damn place. 
Paul Setches had entertained Chuck Ferris 
and his party at the Royal Hawaiian, on the 
old man’s instructions, and he had written 
later to say that the cruise had been inter¬ 
rupted. Sooner or later Solly Hirzhorn 
meant to fit Ferris hydraulics as a trial 
installation in one of his mills, on all of the 
conveyors. Amongst the many accidents 
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that happened in the lumber business a 
man caught in the flying chains and 
sprockets of the conveyors was the most 
horrible; it always made the newspapers in 
all its gory detail. It created too much 
adverse comment. Sooner or later he 
would have to fit a trial mill with Ferris 
hydraulics throughout, and cut out every 
chain. It would be expensive; one million 
seven hundred thousand bucks was the 
Ferris estimate for the Flume River mill. 
Manny was for it, Joe said that it would 
never pay. His son Joseph was the 
treasurer of Hirzhorn Enterprises. It was 
for the boys to decide, but he thought it 
ought to be tried out one day, in one mill. 

He started work upon the backplate of 
the clock, a thick sheet of brass which in¬ 
volved little but simple cutting and filing. 
He was, as yet, nowhere near the difficulties 
which had beset Professor O’Leary. He 
did not strain his dubious heart by cutting 
the thick metal with a hand hacksaw, as the 
Professor did; among his many machine 
tools Mr. Hirzhorn had a little bandsaw 
powered by an electric motor which did the 
job for him in no time. He worked on 
happily for an hour or so and made good 
progress, till the telephone rang on the 
corner of the bench. He switched off the 
machine and picked up the receiver. 

“I have Mr. Seiches on the line,” said 
Julie. “Will you take his call down 
there?” 

“Sure,” he said. “Get it on the tape.” 

A minute later he was speaking to 
Honolulu. “Well, Mr. Hirzhorn, I’m sorry 
to say he’s gone. He sailed in this fishing 
boat, the Mary Belle, on Tuesday of last 
week.” 

“Where were they going to?” 

“Well, they told the harbour launch that 
they were bound for Hilo. That’s on 
Hawaii, in the group of islands. But they 
never turned up at Hilo, and the gossip on 
the waterfront says they were bound for 
Papeete, in Tahiti. That checks with the 
letter that you read me out.” 

“Why would they say that they were 
going to Hilo, then?” 

“I’d say they were afraid of the for¬ 
malities, Mr. Hirzhorn. They’d have to 
have a French visa on their passports, for 
one thing, and the French don’t like immi¬ 
grants that haven’t any money. That 
could be the reason. I wouldn’t know.” 

“What’s going to happen when they get 
to Papeete, then? If they get there.” 
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“Theyll find themselves in trouble, Mr. 
Hirzhorn.” 

There was a long silence. Paul itches 
said, “You still there, Mr. Hirzhorn?” 

“Okay, okay, I was just thinking. Did 
you hear anything about the captain of this 
fishing boat?” 

“Well now, that’s another thing, Mr. 
Hirzhorn. The Customs officers say he’s 
nuts. The yacht-owners down in the yacht 
harbour, they say he’s a good seaman, but 
kind of simple. They don’t any of them 
think he’ll find Tahiti. You see, he’s got 
no radio, no D. F. loop, no echo sounder, 
no Iron Mike—^nothing. The ship hasn’t 
even got an engine—^no engine at all, not 
even an outboard. And the captain cer¬ 
tainly wouldn’t know Kow to use a sextant 
if he had one.” 

It was bad. “You’re sure Keith Stewart 
sailed upon this boat?” 

“Sure thing, Mr, Hirzliorn. I spoke 
with the Customs oflicer that went after 
them in the harbour launch. They left 
without paying harbour dues. He said 
Keith Stewart was on board. That’s when 
they said that they were bound for Hilo.” 

“There wouldn’t be any way to get in 
touch with them, would there?” 

“Not that I know of. You see, they’ve 
got no radio.” 

There was another silence while the old 
man’s mind reviewed the situation. “Tell 
me,” he said at last,” is Chuck Ferris’s 
yacht still in the harbour?” 

“The Flying, Clottdl Sure, she’s still 
here. Mrs. Efstathios, Chuck’s daughter, 
she’s living on board. Making quite a fool 
of herself with a band leader, Manuel de 
Silva. You know —Music with Manuel, 
on the T.V.” 

There was another pause. “Well, 
thanks, Paul. Thanks a lot for what you’ve 
done. I’ll have to think this over. Maybe 
I’ll be in touch with you again, but that’s 
all for the present.” 

“Okay, Mr. Hirzhorn. It’s been a 
pleasure.” 

The old man stood by the bench for a 
few moments. The conversation had in¬ 
terrupted the thread of thought connected 
with his work, and now he could not take 
up his enthmiasm again. He took off his 
working apron and hung it on the hook on 
the door, put on his jacket, and went up 
again to the big sitting-room with the 
picture window. Julie had drawn the 
curtains to shut out the darkness; she came 
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in from her own office in surprise, for she 
had expected him to stay down in the work¬ 
shop much longer. 

“Will you have the drinks now?” she 
asked. 

“Not yet,” he said. “Say, that engineer, 
Chuck Ferris keeps at Boeii^—^the one 
who came with him last time, Jim Rocking¬ 
ham. . . ." 

“Rockawin, Mr. Hirzhorn.” 

“That’s right. You know where he 
lives?” 

“It’s somewhere out by Renton,” she 
said thoughtfully. “Elliot, or Maple Valley, 
or some place like that. I can find out 
easy enough. Do you want to speak with 
him?” 

“It’s more than I can do upon the tele¬ 
phone,” he said. “What I’d like him to 
do is to come here right now and visit with 
me for a little while. See if you can get him 
at his home. If so. I’ll speak with him 
myself.” 

She went into her office and closed the 
door, and he sank down into his chair 
before the tire. Seventeen hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars was a lot of money, and on 
top of that they’d lose at least a fortnight 
of production from the mill while the con¬ 
version was going on. In terms of cash 
Joseph was probably right; hydraulic opera¬ 
tion would put up their costs. But Em¬ 
manuel had the right idea. Die day was 
passing when such j^astly accidents could 
be tolerated in the interest of cheap lum¬ 
ber. People thought much more of human 
lives now than they used to do. They must 
convert the Flume River mill for a trial of 
the Ferris system, but if they were to do 
that he would see that Chuck Ferris lent 
his 5 'acht for a few weeks. Chuck had 
been trying to get his hydraulics into the 
lumber business for years. 

Julie came in again. “I called Mr. 
Rockawin at his home,” she said. “He 
left this afternoon to spend the week-end 
with his family at the Mount Rainier 
Mountain Lodge. Skiing.” 

“See if you can get him there,” he said. 

He sat on by the fire. Presently Julie 
came in again. “Mr. Rockawin is on the 
line right now,^’ she said softly. She moved 
die table with the telephone upon it closer 
to his side. 

He said, “That Jim Rockawin? Say, 
Jim, this is Sol Hinffiom here. I’m speak¬ 
ing from my home at Wauna. I been think¬ 
ing a lot about our Flume River mill. I’d 
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like you to drive over ’n have a talk, if you 
can make it.” 

It was a royal command and must be 
obeyed, but it was also dark and snowing 
at the Mountain Lodge, and fifty-five miles 
to go. “I’d be happy to do just that, Mr. 
Hirzhorn,” he said. The skiing with his 
family must be abandoned. “Matter of 
fact, it’s snowing pretty hard up here right 
now and I’m not too sure I’d make it down 
the road to the highway. I’ll come now if 
you say, but I’d as soon start with the first 
light ’n be with you by ten o’clock.” 

“Okay, Jim. I wouldn’t want you to go 
and break your neck. Come over soon as 
you can make it in the morning. Mean¬ 
while, I’ll be talking with the boys.” 


They hung up, and Jim Rockawin stood 
in deep thought by the row of telephones 
in little counter booths. He was a man of 
about thirty-five, dressed in ski trousers, 
slippers, and an ornamental pull-over. This 
was business; he sensed it. This was the 
culmination of three years of patient, tact¬ 
ful work. He did not know exactly what 
would happen in the morning, but he knew 
this very certainly: Ferris Hydraulics was 
about to break into the lumber business. 

His wife, pretty and kittenish, came 
downstairs from the bedroom floor, with 
their two daughters, twelve and ten years 
old. “Who was that, hon?” she asked. 

“Sol Hirzhorn,” he replied. “I’ll have 
to go and sec him in the morning.” 

“Oh, honey! Won’t it do on Monday?” 
He shook his head. “I’m afraid not. Not 
when Sol Hirzhorn takes the trouble to find 
me here and ring me personally.” 

She sighed, but she did not complain 
further. Men were like that, always 
putting business first—^but after all, Sol 
Hirzhorn was Sol Hirzhorn. To her, born 
and bred in the state of Washington, the 
name was a household word, and she 
shared in die reflected glory of her 
husband’s coming visit to Sol Hirzhorn in 
his fabulous home at Wauna. She said, 
“Well, come and eat, anyway.” 

“Just a few minutes,” he replied. “I’ll 
have to call Chuck about this.” 

“Oh, honey!” 

“He’ll be going to bed,” he explained. 
He glanced at the watch upon his wrist. 
“It’s ten o’clock right now in Cincinnati.” 

She left him, and took the children into 
the dining-room. He turned again to the 
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telephone, and presently he was speaking to 
his employer in his home. “I don’t know 
what it is he wants, Mr, Ferris,” he said, 
“But it’s about the Flume River mill, and 
it’s business,” 

“Say, that’s great news,” said Mr. Ferris. 
“What was it that we quoted for the whole 
job? Just under two million, wasn’t it?” 

“Seventeen hundred thousand and some 
odd dollars,” said his representative. 
“What will I say if he only wants to do a 
part of it?” 

“String him along, ’n call me soon as you 
can. In that case I’d not go back to New 
York. I’d fly right out and be with you 
Sunday afternoon. He shouldn’t split that 
job. I’d try to talk him out of it. It's not 
giving the system a fair trial.” 

They talked a little longer. “I guess I’ll 
call you anyway, soon as I get away from 
him,” Mr. Rockawin said. “You’ll be 
home tomorrow?” 

“Sure I’ll be home,” said Mr. Ferris. 
“This is big news. I’ll just sit right here 
looking at the television, waiting for vour 
call.” 


Mr. Ferris was a small, dynamic man 
with auburn hair, fifty-three years old. The 
war had made him what he was. In 1934 
he had been a draughtsman in an aircraft 
drawing office, specialising upon under¬ 
carriage legs and on aircraft hydraulics 
generally. He had considerable inventive 
genius and even more business acumen. 
With the growth of aviation he had left the 
drawing office and had started a tiny 
specialist business in Cincinnati, w'orking 
on a shoestring, getting all his machined 
parts made out by sub-contract. He had 
never looked back. His business had grown 
astronomically with the war; by 1945 he 
was the president of a twenty-mUlion-dollar 
corporation, with a business that was com¬ 
parable with that of Solomon P. Hirzhorn. 

For years he had wanted to get his finger 
into the lumber industry, which he con¬ 
sidered to be antiquated in its equipment, 
judged by aircraft standards. Moreover, 
although his business was doing well, there 
was little doubt that rockets and guided 
missiles would replace the manned aircraft 
in future to a large degree. Guided missiles 
were not well suited to hydraulic units, and 
even piloted airplanes now flying at 

such altitudes that special precautions, with 
increased complexity, had to be taken to 
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prevent the hydraulic fluid boiling in the 
pipes. He had already switched a consider¬ 
able proportion of his manufacturing 
capacity to the automotive industry; the 
lumber business was another one. As a 
hydraulic engineer, he was turning his 
attention more and more to things that 
stayed on the ground. 

He did his best to delegate authority, but 
his business grew too quickly; as soon as 
he found a man to take one section off his 
shoulders another enterprise was starting 
up, needing his guiding hand for the first 
year or so. In 1952 he had a nervous 
breakdown and spent three months in a very 
expensive home. He came out mentally 
refreshed and fit as a flea, divorced his wife 
and married another one, and began work¬ 
ing sixteen hours a day again. In 1956 he 
had another breakdown, and went back* 
into the home. This lime his doctors im¬ 
pressed on him that he really must do.less, 
work and find more interests. They 
suggested a long sea voyage. 

He did not want to die, and so he bought 
a large schooner yacht, the Flying Cloudy 
that had been built for a cinema magnate 
who committed suicide for an unmention¬ 
able reason. He had actually voyaged in 
her on his second emergence from the 
mental home across the Pacific and as far 
as Sydney. By that time he was so bored 
that he left her and sank into the deep chair 
of a Pan American airliner with an audible 
sigh of relief; in two days he was back in 
his office at Cincinnati and at work. Since 
then he had conscientiously tried to use his 
big yacht as his doctors had recommended, 
and he was actually on board her two or 
three times a year; each time intending a 
month’s cruise or longer. Each time the 
office drew him back as with a magnet, 
because he had no> other interest in his life 
except his very fleeting loves. 

He sat in his home on Paxton Avenue 
between the Observatory and the Country 
Club, and waited for the call from Jim 
Rockawin. It came at about three in the 
afternoon, noon on the West coast. 

“Look, Mr. Ferris,” said his represent¬ 
ative, “this isn’t just what I thought.” 

“No business?” asked his employer 
sharply. 

“I think he’s going to order presently, 
but he’s not ordering just yet. Emmanuel 
was there, the eldest son. They wanted to 
know if they could use the existing power 
house with the steam plant in it—^throw 
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out the steam plant and put our diesel 
motors and hydraulic generators in it. It’s 
three hundred and eighty feet from the first 
conveyor. It’s not a proposition, really, 
tout I said that I’d go over Monday and 
take a look at it with them.” He paused. 
“What Sol Hirzhom really wanted was 
■something different.” 

“What’s that?” 

“He wants to borrow your yacht.” 

“For crying out loud!” said Mr. Ferris. 
^‘What docs he want with that? Go for a 
sail in it?” 

“No. He wants to use it. Say, Mr. 
Ferris, tliis is going to be mighty difficult 
to explain over the long-distance line. 
You got a tape machine there, so you could 
read it over later and make up your mind?” 

“Sure I’ve got a tape. Wait while 1 fix 
it up.” There was a pause, and then he 
said, “Go ahead.” 

The representative had been collecting his 
thoughts during the pause, and when he 
spoke it was clearly and lucidly. “Some 
years ago Mr. Hirzhom had a bad spell 
with his health, and his doctors told him 
he must get himself a hobby in his home. 
Well, he started a workshop—^not a 
wood workshop like the rest of us, 
but a real engineering workshop with 
lathes, milling machines, shapers, a drill 
press, oxy-acetylene welding, and God 
knows what. He took me down and showed 
me. I never saw anything like it. That's 
where he spends most of his spare time now. 
He’s making some kind of a clock.” 

The tape reel rolled slowly, steadily, as he 
spoke. He told the whole story, reading out 
the carbon copy of the letter from Mr. 
McNeil to Professor O’Leary at Ann Arbor 
that he had got from Julie. “Well, that’s 
the way it is, Mr. Ferris,” he said at last. 
“He wants to borrow the Flying Clotid to 
go down to Tahiti and pick up these boys 
on their fishing boat, and do whatever this 
Keith Stewart wants to do, and bring him 
back to Tacoma so that Sol Hirzhom can 
talk to him about his clock before he goes 
back to England. He’ll pay you charter 
money, of course. I know this all sounds 
screwy, but that’s the way it is.” 

“You think he’s going to convert that 
mill, Jim?” 

“I’m 'irare he is, Mr, Ferris.” 

“Is he dickering with anybody else?” 

“I don’t think so. I don’t think he’d do 
that. When the time comes he’ll try and 
beat us down on the price.” 
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“Sure, sure.” That was a commonplace. 
“Well, he can have the yacht, of course. 
Tell him that right away. Regarding 
charter money, it won’t cost him a cent if 
he puts an order with us. Otherwise—oh, 
tell him that we’ll let him know. I’ve never 
chartered it before. No—tell him he can 
have it free, as long as he likes.” 

“Whether he puts an order with us or 
not?” 

“That’s right. I shan’t be using it.” 

“1 think that’s very wise, boss, if 1 may 
say so. Sol’s going to be very pleased.” 

“Okay, okay. I’ll play this tape back 
and call Captain Petersen. Now, you go 
over Monday and string them along. Better 
call me again Monday night, around six 
o’clock your time.” 


Keith Stewart sat on the deck of the 
Mary Belle that Saturday afternoon twelve 
days out from Honolulu, while Jack 
Donnelly slept below. He was very different 
now from the fat, rather unhealthy little 
man who had sailed upon the Mary Belle. 
Five days of sea-sickness had made him 
noticeably slimmer and more competent in 
his appearance. That had been over for 
a week. He now knew the sails and ropes 
by name and what they did. He could not 
yet pull down a reef alone, or he had never 
done so, but he knew how it was done. 
He still wore the tattered Panama hat as a 
protection from the midday sun, and he 
still wore the cricket shirt at night and when 
the sun began to burn, but most of the time 
he went clothed only in a pair of bathing 
shorts, and barefoot; from frequently stub¬ 
bing his toes he had charted the position 
of every eyebolt in the deck and now 
avoided them. He was a very different 
man from the Keith Stewart who had 
boarded the aeroplane at Blackbushe. 

By his noon latitude observations and 
by Jack’s dead reckoning he judged that 
they were now about two degrees and forty 
minutes north of the Equator, about 
abreast of Christmas Island and probably 
two or three hundred miles to the east of 
it. Jack thought that they were closer 
than that. They had seen a patch of float¬ 
ing seaweed early that morning, and he 
had viewed it with concern. 

“It could have come from anywhere,” 
Keith had prote;..ed. 

“Not from the east it couldn’t,” Jack 
grumbled. “Seaweed don’t last mors ’n a 
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few weeks in the sea. I never seen sea¬ 
weed more ’n three hundred mUes from 
land, ’n that only when there’s been an off¬ 
shore gale. Want to put the thinking cap 
on for this.” 

Later, in the Pacific Islands Pilot, Keith 
had found some evidence of an east-going 
current in the vicinity of Christmas Island 
at that season of the year. Jack grunted 
when he told him. “I guess we’re well away 
down to leeward,” he grumbled. “Give me 
a shake up if you see any birds.” He went 
down below to sleep. 

Later that afternoon Keith saw some¬ 
thing better than a bird; he saw the smoke 
of a steamer. It appeared broad on the 
starboard bow on the horizon and grew 
fairly rapidly. It was the second ship that 
they had seen since leaving Honolulu, and 
Keith watched it with interest. Presently 
he coul(J see the hull above the horizon, 
and realised that it was going to pass fairly 
close to them. 

He called Jack Donelly from his sleep. 

The captain put his head out of the 
hatch and studied the position. “Bear up 
a little,” he said. He pointed with the flat 
of his hand at the direction he wanted 
Keith to steer to intercept the steamer, or 
pass close to her. Keith put down the helm 
and pulled in the main sheet and then the 
foresheet. “That’s okay,” said Jack. “Keep 
her as you go.” 

*‘What arc you going to do?” asked 
Keith. 

The captain looked at him in surprise. 
“Why, stop her ’n ask where we arc,” he 
said. It seemed the most natural thing to 
him. To Keith it seemed an appalling 
thing to do; this was a big ship, costing 
millions of pounds. But he was nev/ to 
the sea, and he said nothing. 

Jack said, “We’ll need a board.” He 
thought for a moment, vanished down 
below, and reappeared with the lid of the 
locker under his bunk, and, mysteriously, 
a piece of chalk. “Fll take Tier,” he said, 
going to the helm. “You write better ’n 
what I do. Put, WANT POSITION.” A 
sudden doubt assailed him. “Suppose they 
give it on a board in this latitude and long¬ 
itude. You know how to put that out upon 
the chart *n say where we are?” 

Keith said, “I can do that.” He bent to 
his task, making the letters as bold and 
clear as he coidd, and adding the word 
PLEASE, whidh seemed quite unnecessary to 
his captain. Then he took the helm again 
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while Jack went below, and reappeared 
with a large flag of the United States, 
which he bent on to the burgee halliards 
and hauled to the masthead upside down. 
He viewed it with sadsfaction. “It’s a great 
thing to belong to a wonderful country like 
the ole United States,” he remarked. “I 
mean, you Britishers, nobody wouldn’t - 
know it your Union Jack was upside down 
or not. But with Old Glory, there’s no 
mistaking.” 

The ship drew nearer on an intercepting 
course. She was a tanker, light in the 
water, painted grey all over like a battle¬ 
ship, and wearing the Blue Ensign. In fact 
she was a Fleet oiler that had discharged 
her cargo at Christmas Island and was 
now on her way back to England through 
the Panama Canal, but they had no means 
of knowing that. When she was less than 
half a mile away and they could hear the 
noise of her engines above the noises .of 
their own passage they held up their board. 
Her engines slowed and stopped. 

Jack took the helm and put the ship 
about to windward, and let all sheets draw, 
and siiiled down the length of her, Keith 
holding up their board. From the bridge 
an olficer scrutinised it through glasses, 
waved to them in acknowledgement, and 
vanished inside. At the stern of the tanker 
Jack gibed the mainsail and sailed up the 
length of her again. 

Two officers appeared upon the bridge 
holding a blackboard. The figures on it 
read, “Lat. 02" .SO' N., Long. 156" 55' W.” 

Keith copied the figures down carefully, 
and went below and set them out upon his 
chart. He reappeared at the hatch. “We’re 
only seventy-four miles from Christmas 
Island,” he said. 

“How far ought we to be?” 

“About two hundred and fifty.” 

Jack waved a salutation to the officers 
on board the tanker, and they waved back; 
they heard the engine-room telegraph bells 
jangle and the big propeller turned in a 
flurry of foam under her counter, Tliey 
sailed clear of her stem and got on to their 
course. 

“Guess we’ll put her up a point to wind¬ 
ward, maybe a point and a half,” said Jack 
Donelly, *T knowed that we was getting 
down to leeward by that patch of weed.” 


That afternoon Mr. Ferris called Captain 
Petersen from Cincinnati. “Say, Captain,” 
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he said, was hoping to have joined you 
again before now, but 1 don’t seem able to 
make it. I got a job for you to do, though. 
You know.anting about a fish boat called 
the Mary Belle, been in the yacht harbour 
recently?” 

“Sure, Mr. Ferris,” said the captain in sur¬ 
prise. “They sailed for Tahiti, maybe two 
weeks ago.” 

“How many people were on board her 
when she sailed?” 

“Two, I think. There was the captain, a 
guy by the name of Jack DoneJly. The 
other was a kind of passenger. English, he 
was. Flew out here in an airplane from 
England, and wanted to get down to Tahiti. ^ 
They came on board here to ask about the 
course.” 

“'Ihey did? What was the passenger’s 
name?” 

“The captain rubbed his chin. “Well 
now, Mr. Ferris—I’ll have to try and think. 
It might have been Keats.” 

“Keith. Keith Stewart. Say, he’s a friend 
of Sol Hirzhorn and Sol’s all het up about 
the risk he’s taking going to Taliiti in that 
way.” 

“He is?” The captain’s jaw dropped. 
He knew all about Sol Hirzhom and his 
empire of the forests. “He hasn’t any 
money,” he remarked weakly. “That’s why 
he went with Jack Donelly.” 

His employer replied, “Sol Hirzhorn 
hadn’t any money when he started, nor had 
I. Now look. Captain, I want you to get 
going right away ’n follow down the route 
that he’d have taken to I'ahiti. If you 
catch up with' him, that’s tine. If you don’t, 
then when you get to this place Pepeete, 
’n he’s not there, you start looking for him 
back along the track. If you reckon they’ve 
got wrecked upon an island, visit every 
island they could be on. But find Keith 
Stewart.” 

Captain Petersen’s heart rejoiced; he was 
sick of Honolulu. This was a job after his 
own heart. “What will I do when I find 
him?” 

“You’ll put the Flying Clo^d at his 
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disposal,” Mr. Ferris said. Keep in touch 
with me by radio. His sister got wrecked 
in the Tuamotus or something, so be wants 
to go to one of the islands.” 

“I know about that,” the captain said. 
“He told me. He had a newspaper clip¬ 
ping about it.” 

“Fine. Well, put the ship at his disposal 
for whatever he wants to do. But when 
that’s over, I want him back in Seattle or 
Tacoma. You’d better come right back to 
Seattle with tlie Flying Cloud, ’n mind you 
bring Keith Stewart with you. Sol Hirzhom 
wants to see him, and I’ve got a big deal 
on with Sol.” 

“You shall have him, Mr. Ferris.” 

“Okay, then, for now. I’ll maybe meet 
you in Seattle when you arrive, or else it 
might be Jim Rockawin. You know Jim?” 

“Sure, I know Jim, Mr. Ferris.” 

“Well, keep me informed by radio, every 
two, three days, how if s going on.’’ 

“There’s just one thing, Mr. Ferris.” 

“What’s that?” 

“About Mrs. Efstathios. Will she be 
coming along with us?” 

There was a momentary silence. “Gee,” 
said Mr. Ferris, “I forgot all about Dawn. 
She with you now?” 

“She’s on shore some place. I wouldn’t 
know. Maybe the Roy^ Waikiki Hotel. 
Music urith Manuel, Mr. Ferris.” 

“I know, I know.” There was a pause. 
“WTiat time is it with you?” 

“A quarter of three, in the afternoon.” 

“It’s a quarter of eight with us. The 
doctor says I got to be in bed and asleep 
by ten. Say, if she comes within the next 
two hours, ask her to call me. Otherwise, 
tell her how things are yourself.” The 
captain made a sli^t grimace. “She isn’t 
Mrs. Efstathios any more. The decree went 
through. She can move into a hotel on 
shore, or she can go along with you, or she 
can come right home. Tell her that—^with 
love and kisses from Daddy. But you sail 
for Tahiti first thing in the morning.” 

“Okay, Mr. Ferris,” said Captain 
Petersen. 
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The Mary Belle made a quick passage to 
Papeete, covering the two thousand four 
hundred nautical miles in twenty-five days. 
They carried a fair beam trade wind all die 
way but for one day of slamming about in 
the light airs of the Doldrums on the 
Equator. They never made quite enough 
allowance for leeway and passed within five 
miles of an island which from the latitude 
they assumed to be Vostok; they bore up 
two points and passed close to Flint Island. 
Thereafter they had no difiiculty. 'fhcy 
sighted Tahiti with the last of the light one 
evening, hove to for the night and went to 
sleep, and sailed into the harbour of 
Papeete next morning, 

TTiey had need of all their sleep, because 
in Papeete eve^ man's hand was against 
them. On their non-arrival at Hilo the 
French ofiicials had been fully informed by 
Honolulu over the radio of their suspected 
destination, and there was quite a reception 
committee waiting for them on the quay. 
The harbourmaster in his launch directed 
them where to drop their anchor and took 
a stern warp to the quay. As soon as the 
vessel was made fast a gangway was put 
down on to their stem and the reception 
committee came on board. There was the 
harbourmaster, an official in plain clothes 
from the Bureau de I’Administration, an 
official in plain clothes from the Banque 
d’lndo-Chine, the Port Health Officer, and 
three gendarmes in uniform armed to the 
teeth. 

There followed the most unpleasant hour 
that Keith Stewart had ever had to undergo. 
Jack Donelly could produce no ship's 
papers at all and no carnet, and was told 
that import duty would be due upon the 
value of his vessel on entry into French 
Oceania, probably at thirty per cent; he was 
also liable to a considerable fine. He had 
no bill of health. They would therefore 
be put in quarantine for thirty days and 
refused permission to land during that time; 
they would have to pay for the visits of the 
Port Doctor to inspect them each day, and 
would be fined for that as well. He had 
no passport and no visa to visit the islands; 
that merited another fine. Keith Stewart 
had a passport, which the police immed¬ 


iately confiscated. He pointed out that no* 
visa was required for France; they said that 
a visa was required for French Oceania, 
and he would be fined. They were forced 
to produce what money and travellers* 
cheques they had, which the official of the 
Banque d’lndo-Chine immediately con¬ 
fiscated, giving them a receipt and stating 
that accounts would be opened to their 
oredit, a first charge on which would be 
their liabilities to the Administration. After 
that the ship was searched very com¬ 
prehensively by the gendarmes, who left 
everything in confusion. The party then 
departed, leaving one of the gendarmes as 
a guard at the head of the gangway. They 
were given to understand that they would 
be towed to the quarantine anchorage later 
in the day. 

Jack Donelly was dazed and bewildered 
by this rude reception. “1 don’t sec why 
they want to be so mad about these tiddy 
little things,” he said. “Wc haven’ done 
nothing wrong.” 

“I suppose we set about it the wrong 
way,” said Keith. He thought deeply for a 
few minutes while putting the nets back 
into the stern locker from which the gen¬ 
darmes had dragged them, “I think the 
thing to do would be to ask to see the 
British consul. Your consul, too.” 

‘‘1 dunno,” said Jack. “I never had no 
truck with one o’ them. You ask to sec 
yours first, ’n see what happens.” 

Keith went to the gangway and spoke to 
the gendarme. He knew no French and 
the gendarme knew no English, so they did 
not get very far. “British consul,” he said. 

The man shook his head. Actually he 
was trying to convey the information that 
there was no British consul in Tahiti. 
Failing to get his message through, he tried 
again. “Squs-officier viendra" he said. 
“AprH le dejeuner. Spik English.” 

Keith said, “I am speaking English,” 
He tried to move past the man to find 
someone on the quay who would interpret, 
but the gendarme barred his way with his 
rifle. Keith returned disconsolate to the 
deck of the Mary Belle. “I suppose we’ve- 
iust got to wait here till something, 
happens,” he said. 
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There was a strong smell erf vanilla in 
the port, and very soon little black iri¬ 
descent beetles started to descend upon tlie 
ship in hundreds; they were everywhere. 
“They’d be copra beetles,” Jack observed. 
“Ma used to tell me about them, when we 
were little nippers. They can bite.” He 
shook himself. “Let’s have some chow.” 

They went below and cooked a meal 
upon an even keel for the first time in 
nearly a month. Jack was depressed and 
uneasy. “They couldn’t take the Mary 
Belle away, could they?” he asked. *T 
haven’t got no thirty per cent. That 
wouldn’t be thirty cents, would it? 1 mean, 
it’s something more?” 

“It means about a tliird of what the 
ship’s worth,” Keith said. “But don’t 
worry about that. It’s just a try-on. The 
• consuls will put that right for us.” To 
console and amuse his captain he get 
out the little petrol generator set and started 
It with a flick of his thumb; there was still 
a little petrol left in the bottle. 

Jack Donclly got down on his hands and 
knees to watch it running. “Smallest in 
the world,” he breathed, entranced. He 
raised his head. “Those folks who came 
on board, the guy from the bank and the 
guy from the Governor’s office and all— 
they’d have been mighty interested to see 
this. Maybe we oughta showed it to 
them. . . .” 


They lay moored stern-on to the quay for 
most of the afternoon while Papeete slept; 
the sunlight on deck was torrid and they 
sweated it out upon their berths. At half¬ 
past three there was a step on deck, and 
Keith got up. It was the som-officier, veiy 
smart; he held two folded papers in his 
hand, and gave one to each of them. “Cita¬ 
tion,” he said. “What you say—summons. 
To the law court, the Judge. On Monday, 
at eleven hours in the morning. I will 
come to fetch you.” 

Keith opened the paper, but it was all in 
French. “Can I see the British consul?” 
he asked. 

“There is no British consul in- Tahiti,” 
said the m^n: “He comes sometimes from 
Fiji.” 

“Ask‘ about the American consul,” 
growjed Jack. 

“There is no American consul,” said the 
sous-officier. He eyed Jack, puzzled. 
“You are American?” 
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“I’m a U.S. citizen,” said the captain 
truculently. “You better watch your 
step.” 

Keith said, “If you’re going to take us to 
court we’ll have to have an interpreter. 
We neither of us speak French.” 

The man nodded, not unfriendly. “There 
is here an Englishman, Mr. Devenish, who 
w^ consul many years. I will ask him to 
come and talk to you.” 

“Will there be an interpreter in court?” 

“The Judge speaks good English. Per¬ 
haps Mr. Devenish also, he will come.” 

“Will we get fined?” 

The sous-officier shrugged his shoulders. 
“Perhaps.” 

* “What happens if we haven’t enough 
money for the fine?” 

The man smiled. “You will have to get 
some. Sell the ship, perhaps. Otherwise, 
there is the prison.” 

He left them with that to tliink about 
and walked up into the town. They sat 
in the cockpit, dejected, waiting for some¬ 
thing to happen. “I don’t like all this talk 
about going to prison,” Keith muttered. 
He had an idea that a permit from the 
Governor would be needed before he could 
visit Marokota Island, and prison didn’t 
seem the best place from which to forward 
an application. 

*T’d rather go to prison than have these 
Frenchies steal the Mary Belle,” said Jack. 
“I haven’t got no thirty per cent. What 
they making such a fuss about, anyway? 
We done nothing wrong.” 

“I haven’t any money to pay fines,” said 
Keith, “But they can’t put us in prison. 
There must l>e some way out. . . .” 

“Aw, that’s nothing,” said Jack, com¬ 
forting him. “I been in prison. There 
ain’t nothing to it,” 

Keith raised his head in curiosity. “What 
did you go to prison for?” 

“Rape,” said the captain. He struggled 
to explain himself. “Gloria didn’t make 
no trouble about it. She’d ha’ come with 
me again. But then her Ma turned nasty 
and she got a lawyer, ’n he said it was rape, 
’n they made Gloria say all kinds of things 
in court. The Judge asked me why I did 
It ’n I didn’t know what to say except that 
1 just naturally wanted to. ^ he said it 
was rape too, ’n give me three months.” 
He stared out over the rippling, sunlit 
waters of the harbour. “It was worth it,’* 
he said simply. 

Keith didn’t know what to say to that. 
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He grinned, and asked, **What was it like 
in prison?” 

“Okay,” said his captain. “Good chow, 
*n not much work. They got the radio in 
every cell so you can lie and listen to it all 
the time. Television twice a week, ’n a 
movie every so often. It’s okay.” He 
paused in reminiscent thou^t. “Gloria 
would have liked it fine,” he said. 


Towards evening the harbour launch 
came back and towed them out from the 
quay to the quarantine anchorage. 

They were sitting disconsolate on deck 
next morning, awaiting the arrival of the 
Port Health Officer, hoping to negotiate 
with him for supplies of water and fresh 
vegetables, when the Flying Cloud sailed 
in. She came from the north, and she 
came very quickly, for it was one of Cap¬ 
tain Petersen’s principles in making a 
passage that he carried sail all the time but 
whenever the speed dropped below about 
ten knots he put on his big diesel to help 
her along. In consequence he made good 
more than twice the speed of the Mary 
Belle', he had sailed from Honolulu thirteen 
days behind them, but arrived in Papeete 
only a day later. 

He sailed into the harbour, for he liked 
to display his fine ship and the seamanship 
of his crew, the big diesel ticking over with 
the exhaust muttering beneath the counter 
ready to pull him out of trouble if the un¬ 
expected happened in the narrow waters of 
the harbour. But nothing did so. He 
rounded up neatly into wind heading for a 
vacant mooring buoy, a dinghy splashed 
into the water by her side, the square yards 
on the foremast came down together, the 
mizzen swung free above the wheelhouse 
and deck cabin, and in a couple of minutes 
a coir hawser had been passed through the 
eye of the buoy and returned on board. 

Jack watched all this, entranced. “Gee, 
that’s pretty to watch,” he said. “That 
Captain Petersen, he handles her fine. 
Great big ship she is, too.” 

“You’re sure that’s the same one?” 
asked Keith. “The one we went on board 
to ask the course? The Flying Cloud?’* 

His captain turned to him with scorn. 
“Sure it’s the same one. Think I wouldn’t 
know her? See, she’s got one topping lift 
rigged to the end of the mizzen boom. I 
never see that before. More often they 
have twins, rigged about two-thirds the 
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way along. ’Course she’s the Flying 
Cloud.” He turned to Keith, a brilliant 
thought fresh in his mind.. “Maybe he’ll 
come off and talk to us. He was real nice 
that day. Suppose he does, let’s you and 
.me show him ffie generating set. Smallest 
in the world. I bet he’s never seen any¬ 
thing like that.” 

He did not come that mornii^. They 
thought they saw him on deck inspecting 
the Mary Belle through field glasses, but 
the ships were nearly a mile apart and it 
was difficult to say. They thought they 
saw the woman on deck, too, though they 
could not be very certain about that either. 
Sails were furled quickly and neatly, a 
derrick was rigged and lowered a big motor 
pinnace into the water, and the captain 
went ashore to the Customs House Quay. 

There was nothing to be looked at any 
more. “Let’s have some chow, 'n then lie 
down,” Captain Donelly said. “I wish 
that red-head would get in one of them' 
boats ’n come on over.” 

The remains of the cornmeal in the sack 
was now a festering mass of maggots which 
neither of them had eaten for the last fort¬ 
night. Keith persuaded Jack to let him 
drop it overboard, which Jack did with 
regret. “Commeal fritters are good chow,” 
he observed. “Maybe we can get another 
sack here someplace.” He scooped up a 
double handful of the maggots for use as 
bait and put them in a tin, and consigned 
the sack to the deep. They had a meal, 
and lay down to sleep away the heat of the 
afternoon. 


It was about three o’clock when the 
launch from the Flying Cloud came along¬ 
side. Captain Petersen hailed them. 
“Mary Belle! Anyone aboard?” 

Jack stuck his head up out of the hatch. 
“Sure,” he said. “They won’t let us go any 
other place.” 

“Mind if I come aboard?” 

*‘Okay.” 

The launch drew alongside. Keith 
joined Jack on deck. “We’re supposed to 
be in quarantine,” he said. “Is that all 
right?” 

“Tfiat’s' okay,” said Captain Petersen. 
“I’ve just come from the Harbour Office.” 
He swung himself over the bulwarks on to 
the deck of the Mary Belle, and turned 
back to the coxswain of his launch. “Lay 
off a cable or so, or else make fast astern,” 
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he said. “1*11 give a hall when I’m ready 
to go back.” 

jHie launch sheered off, and he turned to 
the mariners, smiling. “Well,” he said. 
“You boys have certainly got yourselves a 
mess of trouble here.” 

“Aw,” said Jack, “that doesn’t amount 
to anything. It’s only paper stuff. We 
haven’t done nothing wrong.” 

There was a momentary pause. “Well,” 
said Captain Petersen thoughtfully, “that’s 
certainly one way of looking at it. It may 
be the right way.” He sat down on the 
bulwark. “Anyway,” he said, “you aren’t 
in quarantine any more. You can move 
into the quay now any time you like. I’ll 
get my launch to give you a pluck in later.” ! 

They stared at him, dazed. “How 
come?” asked Jack Donelly. 

“1 got a bill of health for you in Hono¬ 
lulu and brought it along, and put it in with 
mine,” said Captain Petersen. “It’s only 
assort of letter saying that there wasn’t any 
cholera in Honolulu on the day you sailed. 

1 toM the Port Health Officer here that 
you’d left it in the office by mistake, and 
they asked me to bring it along.” In fact 
he had had to exercise a good deal of per¬ 
sonal charm to soothe the ruffled feelings 
of the Port authorities in Honolulu, but he 
had got what he wanted in the end. He 
had been equally successful that morning 
in Papeete. 

In fact he was a frequent visitor to 
Papeete in the Flying Cloud and had built 
up an enduring friendship with the Chef du 
Port over the years. The Flying Cloud 
was a large and an important yacht whose 
owners expected the captain to avoid irri¬ 
tating delays caused by minor French 
bureaucracy. There was only one berth in 
the port that had water and diesel oil piped 
alongside and from which a telephone con¬ 
nection could be made, at the Grand Quai, 
used by mail steamers at infrequent 
intervals. On his first visit to Papeete he 
had taken the Chef du Port out to lunch, 
and the Chef had mentioned the great 
interest that he took in the affairs of the 
St. Xavier Hospice des Oiphelins: Orphan 
asylums, said the Chef, with tears in his 
eyes, were usually short of money and this 
one was shorter than most, but they all did 
what they could to help the little homeless 
children of Papeete. Captain Petersen 
reckoned that he knew the form and he was 
duly touched, so deeply that he had pulled 
out his wallet there and then and had given 
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the Chef two notes of ten miUe francs for 
him to take up to the Mother Superior as 
a contribution, and that afternoon he had 
moved the Flying Cloud into the berth at 
the Grand Quai. He had been stunned 
diat evening to receive an envelope de¬ 
livered by hand containing a note of thanks 
from the Motlier Superior and a receipt for 
the full amount. Out of curiosity he had 
walked up the mountain next morning and 
had found that the St. Xavier Hospice des 
Orphelins was a real place, complete with 
nims and children. Since then he had 
repeated this donation on every visit tliat 
he had made to Papeete, with the result 
that he had always got the best bertli in the 
harbour and had had no trouble at all. 


He squatted on the bulwark of the Mary 
Belle in the warm sunlight, a resplendent 
figure in a clean white uniform. He dealt 
first with Jack Donelly. “They tell me 
that you’re having trouble over no Certi¬ 
ficate of Registration, and no clearance 
from Honolulu, Captain,” he remarked. 
“Cigarette?” He proffered an opened 
packet. 

Jack Donelly took one and the captain 
lit it for him. “1 didn’t know you had to 
have them things,” said Jack. “Nobody 
ever told me. Papers, aren’t they?” 

“That’s right,” said Captain Petersen. 
He turned to the man beside him. “Tell 
me—are you Polynesian?” 

“I’m a U. S. citizen,” said Jack. “I got 
born in Reedsport, Oregon, ’n lived there 
all my life Eleven of us there was—eleven 
that grew up, that is. Seven boys ’n five 
girls. Dad met Ma around these parts 
someplace ’n settled down at Reedsport. 
They got married there, 1 guess.” 

“Your mother came from round about 
these parts? From these islands?” 

“Ma came from a place called Huahine,” 
Jack said. “She was always telling me to 
get down to the islands and I’d be okay. 
I guess she didn’t know.” 

“Let me get Uiis straight,” said Captain 
Petersen. “Your mother was born at 
Huahine. She must have been Poly¬ 
nesian?” 

“I’d say she was. She was always kinda 
dark, darker than the other women in our 
street. Not nigger dark, of course. Just 
kinda brown.” 

“Is she still alive?” asked the cap¬ 
tain gently. 
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Jack shook his head. “Ma died last be hfr. Keith Stewart?” he asked, 
year. She was always waxtdng to get back Keith smiled. “That’s right,” he said, 
to the islands, but she liked the television “He always calls me Keats. He got it 
too, so she was pulled both ways.” wrong first day.” 

“Did you tell them you were half Poly- “Nice guy?” 

nesian when you got here yesterday? That “One of the best.” 

your mother came from Huahine?” '*‘l’d say so, too.” He paused. “I’d 

Jack shook his great head. “I didn’t appreciate a bit of a talk with you later on, 
think of it. Nobody ever asked.” Mr. Stewart.” 

“Have you got anything to show your Keith glanced at him in surprise. “Of 

mother was a Polynesian? Any birth course.” 

certificate, or anything like that?” They went down into the cabin after 

*‘That’s papers?” Captain Petersen Jack Donelly. Captain Petersen took a 
nodded, and Jack shook his head. I got quick glance around the stark bareness of 
my Navy discharge paper someplace,” he the ship’s interior. There was not even any 
said vaguely. “Maybe 1 left it back home, varnish—^just the bare wood, getting a bit 
But there wasn't anything about Ma on ' dirty. There was a minimum of bulkheads 
that.” He hesitated. “I dunno that Dad and cupboards; the ship was little but an 
and Ma were ever married, not in church, empty shell, devoid of any comforts. Yet 
I mean. But they stuck together over she was efiicient; the two forty-gallon 
forty years. That counts for something, barrels of water were properly chocked and 
don’t it?’’ stayed in place, and the very emptiness of 

“Sure,” said Captain Petersen. He her, the absence of tables, doors, and bulk- 
turned to the man beside him. “Look, heads, made it possible to get about inside 
Captain,” he said. “They can’t do a thing her in a hurry. He knew fishing vessels, 
to you down here. You’re half a Poly- and he liked this one. 

nesians. The French run this colony for the Jack lifted the little generator set 
Polynesians, not for the whites. They’ll have reverently down from the fiddled shelf, 
to give you back your money. You won’t “Take a look at this. Captain,” he said, 
come into court on Monday—they’ll with- “Smallest generator set in the world. Mr. 
draw all the charges against you. They Keats here, he designed it all, ’n made 
won’t try and take your ship away from every bit of it.” 

you. They won’t expect you to have any The captain of the Flying Cloud took it 

papers for the ship. They’ll forget about in his hands and examined it with interest 

the passport. You rate down here as and growing respect. He lived at Midlakc, 
Polynesian, and this is your country.” close outside Seattle. Here his small son 

“I’m a U. S. citizen,” said Jack. “They had several model aeroplanes fitted with 
won’t take that away?” mass-production compression ignition 

The captain hesitated. “No. But don’t motors, and he had spent many hours con- 
talk about it, just at first. Let things get tracting a sore finger twiddling the props 
settled down.” He paused, “I’ll see the to tiy to make them go. He was very 
Chef du Port soon as we go on shore,” he familiar with small motors of that sort, 
said. “He’ll fix ever 3 hhing for you.” This, which ho now held cradled in his 

Jack was very pleased. He nudged Keith hand, was something totally different. It 
beside him, and said in a hoarse whisper, was a four-cycle motor for a start, with 
“Show him the little generator. Smallest in tiny valves and valve springs and push rods, 
the world.” beautifully miniaturised, superbly made. 

Keith nodded. “You tell him,” he said. The generator was, to him, a -little wonder. 
Jack Donelly turned to the officer with its delicately-worked commutator and 
beside him. “Say, Captain,” he said, “Mr. tiny brush gear. 

Keats’s got something down below we’d like “Does it go?” he asked in wonder, 

you to see. Smallest motor in the world, “Sure it goes,” said Jack. “I.et’s show 

it is.” him how if goes.” 

“I’d certainly like to see it,” said Captain Keith filled the little tank with a drain of 
Petersen politely. They got up from the petrol; inverted the model to prime the car- 
rail and Jack led Ae way down below, burettor, and flicked it into life with hi& 
The captain touched Keith on the arm thumb. The pea bulb lit, the note steadied 
before going down the ladder. “Would you as the governor came into action, and the 
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modal ran on steadily. “Gee!” said Captain 
Petersen quietly. “I never saw anything 
like it.” 

He sat watching the model, deep in 
thought. He was one of the few people of 
the West Coast of America who knew any^ 
thing about Sol Hirzhorn’s secret hobby. 
His wife’s youngest sister was engaged to 
a boy called Pete Horner who worked in 

' a minor capacity upon the maintenance of 
the Hirzhorn executive aircraft at the 
Seattle-Tacoma airport, Pete had actual¬ 
ly worked upon the installation of the 
machine tools in the basement workshop of 
Sol Hirzhom’s home at Wauna, and he 
had made several visits to the house since 
then to service minor defects or to take in 
stocks of materials. He had been warned not 
to talk about these matters because Mr. 
Hirzhorn valued his privacy, but inevitably 
he had told his girl about these visits to the 
Hirzhorn home, and so they had become 
known in the family. Captain Petersen had 
heard that Sol Hirzhorn in his later years 
had taken to making small engines and 
clocks in the privacy of a fabulous work¬ 
shop in his home. He had paid little atten¬ 
tion to the rumour, but now it came back 
to his mind most forcibly. 

He watched the little motor till it ran out 
of fuel and came to a standstill. “Say,” he 
remarked, “isn’t that just dandy? 1 never 
saw anything like it. Is that right, that 
you designed it all yourself, and made it?” 

Keith nodded. “It’s what I do,” he said, 
a little apologetically. “I make things like 
this, and viTite about them in a magazine.” 

“In a magazine?” 

He nodded. “The Miniature Mechanic. 
It’s an English magazine.” He reached over 
to the foot of the bunk and opened his suit¬ 
case, rummaged in it, and produced a 
couple of copies of the little magazine. 
“This is it,” he said. He gave one copy to 
the captain, who examined it with interest, 
and leafed the other through himself. “This 
is the serial I’ve just finished now,” he 
observed. “How to make a Congreve 
clock.” 

, “A Congreve clock?” Captain Petersen 
was puzzled. 

“It’s a clock that keeps time by a steel 
ball running on a zig-zag track down an 
inclined plane,” Keith told him. “Only it 
doesn’t- keep very good time. It takes thirty 
seconds for the ball to run down one way— 
then the plane tilts and it runs back again. 
It’s quite fascinating to watch. Look— 
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there’s a picture of it, here. That’s the one 
1 made.” 

Captain Petersen examined it with 
interest. “You make these things, and then 
write about them, telling other people how 
to do it?” 

“That’s right.” 

The captain glanced at the date of the 
issue; it was only six weeks old. “Does 
this come weekly?” he asked. 

Keith nodded. 

“Does it circulate in the United States?” 

“I don’t think you can buy it on the 
bookstalls,” Keith told him. “A good 
many copies, thousands, I believe, go to 
the States by post to subscribers.” 

The captain sat in thought. Two days 
before he had left home in Midlake to come 
upon this cruise, Yvonne had brought Pete 
Horner in to supper. Some time in the 
evening Pete had mentioned that Sol 
Hirzhorn had started to build some kind of 
a clock; there had been an order for 
pl^ished brass sheet five thirty-secondths 
thick that he had had to chase all round 
Seattle for, and take out to Wauna. 

He raised his head and looked at Keith. 
“Say,” he remarked, “would you by any 
chance know a man called Sol Hirzhorn?” 

In the hot cabin of the Mary Belle, with 
the strong scent of vanilla all around them 
and copra beetles everywhere, Keith’s mind 
went back to Ealing nearly ten thousand 
miles away, to the long hours spent after 
Katie had gone to bed, answering the 
correspondence in his “dirty” workshop in 
the basement, with Janice sleeping in the 
room next door converted from a scullery. 
“I’ve had some letters from a Solomon P. 
Hirzhorn,” he said thoughtfully. “Lives 
somewhere in Washington. That's the 
capital, isn’t it? Somewhere south of New 
York?” 

“That’s Washin^on D.C.,” the captain 
told him. “Sol Hirzhorn lives in the state 
of Washington, in the north-west. I live 
there my.self. Do you know anything 
about Sol Hirzhorn?” 

Keith smiled. *‘He’s got a secretary with 
an electric tyoewriter,” he said. “I should 
imagine he dictates to her, from the length 
of his letters. He’s building one of my 
Congreve clocks following the serial, and 
he’s not very experienced, so he writes me 
a lot of letters, all of which need answer¬ 
ing.” 

“You answer them?” the captain asked. 

“Oh yes. If people can’t understand the 
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serial and take the trouble to write to me 
about it, I always send them an answer.” 

*‘You must have quite a correspondence,” 
said the captain. 

“I have,” said Keith with feeling. 

Captain Petersen sat in silence for a 
moment. *‘I see I’ll have to start and tell 
you things,” he said at last. “The first is 
this. Sol Hirzhom might be one of the 
wealthiest men in the United States. I 
wouldn’t know about that. What 1 do 
know is that he’s the biggest noise around 
our parts.” 

Keith stared at him. “What does he 
do?” 

“Lumber,” said the captain. “He’s tlje 
biggest lumberman on the West Coast. He 
started off from scratch, working in the 
woods like any other guy. I’d say he’s 
close on seventy years old now, and his 
sons have taken over the executive side of 
the business. It’s a family concern, God 
knows how many mills they have, or how 
many forests they control. I’d simply be 
guessing if 1 tri^ to tell you how many 
hands they employ in Washington and 
Oregon, but it’s an awful lot. Tliey'rc 
quite a family.” 

“The old man, Solomon P. Hirzhorn— 
he’s the one that’s iruiking my clock?” 

“That’s right. He thinks an awful lot of 
you, Mr. Stewart. He got all het up about 
the risk that you were taking sailing from 
Honolulu to Tahiti in a fishing boat.” 

Keith’s jaw dropped. “How on earth 
did he hear about the being here at all?” 

The captain smiled. *T wouldn’t know. 
He wants you to go visit with him for a 
day or so on your way back to England, 'n 
help him with his clock, I suppose. Any¬ 
way, he wants to meet you.” 

“I’d be very glad to meet him,” said the 
engineer. “That clock’s quite a tricky piece 
of work for somebody who’s not very 
experienced. But how did he know I was 
here?” 

The captain leaned forward, “See here, 
Mr. Stewart,” he said. “Guys at the head 
of a big business with plenty of money and 
plenty of contacts all over the world, any¬ 
thing they want to get to know about they 
get to know. Now that’s a fact. I don’t 
know how Sol Hirzhom got to know that 
you were here. But I do know this.” He 
paused. “He’s pretty well out of the busi¬ 
ness now. He only goes to the head office 
in Tacoma two or three times a week, they 
tdl me. Other days he might fly out and 
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visit one of the mills, or else fly m the 
helicopter to one of the clearings whmre 
they’re cutting. He don’t work mudh. 
Most of what work he does, he does at 
home. He’s got his granddau^ter working 
.for him as a secretary, a girl called Julie 
Perlberg, But I tell you, Mr. Stewart, 
there’s not a cat kittens in the State of 
Washington but those two know about it.” 

Keith said weakly, “I never knew that he' 
was anything like that. I thought he 
was the ordinary sort of man who makes 
models in the evenings—^like a dentist or 
a bank manager.” 

Captain Petersen nodded. “I guess you 
did. You made yourself a good friend 
when you answered all his letters. He got 
real worried about you, coming down this 
way. Of course,” he remarked, “he knows 
why you came. He knows all about your 
sister and the wreck of the Shenrwaler" 

“For God’s sake!” said Keith. 

“There’s one more thing I’ll have to tell 
you,” said Captain Petersen eventy, “and 
that’s why I’m here. My boss is Chuck 
Ferris, of Ferris Hydraulics, Cincinnati. 
Mr, Hirzhorn got so worried about you that 
he borrowed the Flying Cloud from Mr. 
Ferris to put her at your disposal. .My in¬ 
structions on leaving Honolulu were to 
find you wherever you were and put the 
ship under your orders to take you to your 
sister’s grave on Marokota Island and any¬ 
where else you want to go. After that, if 
you’re going back to England, Mr. 
Hirzhom suggested I might take you to 
Seattle in the Flying Cloud in order that 
you might visit with him for a day or two 
and help him with his clock.” He paused. 
“I guess this is where I start to say “sir” 
when I speak to you. Mr. Stewart.” 

Keith stared at him, dazed. “But that’s 
fantastic!” 

“It may seem so to you. It did to me, 
at first,” Captain Petersen admitted. “But 
I’d say the way to look at it is this. You 
took a lot of trouble answering letters from 
a stranger, and maybe sortie of them were 
rather stupid questions. I wouldn’t know. 
The fact is that you made a friend, and now , 
this friend’s going to a little bit of trouble 
to help ypu. That’s fair enough. Look at 
it that way.” 

Keith sat in silence for a minute. “Could 
you take me to Marokota?” he asked at 
last. 

“Sure. Take us about four days to get 
there. Spend as long as you like.” 
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“Would I get a pennit from die Governor 
to go to Marokota? I mean, after all this 
trouble?” 

Captain Petersen said, “Forget it. We 
took the Governor to Bora-Bora one time. 
I’ve been to the Tuamotus six or seven, 
times with the Flying Cloud. Romantic 
coral islands—^that’s what a party always 
, wants to see. Lousy, dangerous places—1 
wouldn’t want any part of them. You’ll 
see more grass skirts in Honolulu than ever 
you’ll see in the Tuamotus. But sure—^we 
can go there” 

“It wouldn’t be any danger to the ship?” 

The captain shook his head. “Not a bit. 
I’d take a pilot from here, somebody who 
knows the islands. There’s no lagoon at 
Marokota that would take the Flying Cloud. 
We’d have to lie off under the lee, and send 
•you in with the launch. But there’s no 
difficulty about it.” 

“Is it inhabited?” 

“Probably not. It’s got a few palms on 
it—coconuts. 1 think they come over 
from Kautaiva in the copra season—gather 
the nuts. I don’t think anybody lives there 
permanently.” 

“Do you think I could get a headstone 
for the grave made here, and take it with 
us?” 

“Why, yes. There’s a Chinese stonemason 
in the town, does that kind of work.” 

“Would that take long?” 

“A day, maybe. Suppose we get on 
shore before so long, and give the order 
tonight, he’d have it finished by tomorrow 
night.” 

“How much would that cost?” 

“1 wouldn’t know. You’d have to argue 
that one out with Mr. Ferris and Mr. 
Hirzhorn.” He turned to Keith. “See here, 
Mr. Stewart, sir—^I know the way you’re 
fixed. Mr. Hirzhorn knows that, too. I got 
a radio from Mr. Ferris that all expenses, 
of whatever nature, go on the ship. I’ll 
give you an account of what you might 
call personal expenses when you leave the 
ship, and you can settle it wiffi them.” He 
paused reflectively. “You might have quite 
a job.” 

They went up on deck and he hailed the 
launch. “I got a cabin ready for you, Mr. 
Stewart,’’ he said. “When will you be 
moving in?” 

“I’ll stay here tonight,” said Keith. “I’ve 
got a lot of things to fix up with Jack. 
Would it be all right if I come on board 
tomorrow?” 
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“Sure,” said the captain. “I’ll be moving 
in to the qua;y tomorrow; we’ll need water, 
and top up with diesel fuel. Come aboard 
any time you say.” 

The launch came alongside. He turned 
to Jack Donelly. “How would it be if we 
give you a pluck in to the quay right now. 
Captain?” 

“Suits me,” said Jack. “Say, would there 
be any place where I could get a sack of 
commeal here? We’ve run out.” 

Captain Petersen thought for a minute. 
“Lim Hung Foo,” he said. “He’s your best 
chance. He’s a marine store, nearly oppo¬ 
site your berth, but he sells everything. 1 
think he might have it.” 


Half an hour later the Mary Belle was 
berthed again stem-on to the quay with the 
Chef du Port smiling all over his face, and 
Keith was walking up with Captain 
Petersen to see the Chinese stonemason. 
He printed the simple inscription on the 
back of an envelope; the old stonemason 
took it and read it carefully, letter by letter. 
“Understand,” he said, “parfaitement. 
Demain, le soir. Will be finished.” 

They walked back to the quay, and met 
Jack Donelly on the way to his ship carry¬ 
ing an enormous sack of commeal on his 
back as though it had been a feather. “Bit 
coarser 'n the last sack,” he said. “I like 
it that way. And not a maggot in it!” 

“That'll be a change,” said Keith. 

“Good thing we saved some maggots 
from the last sack,” Jack said practically. 
“Else wc wouldn’t have no bait. A bit of 
fish goes good with commeal fritters.” 

Keith arranged with Captain Petersen 
that he would move into the Flying Cloud 
when she berthed in the morning; the 
captain got into his launch and went off 
to the schooner, and Keith w'ent on board 
the Mary Belle with Jack. After deposit¬ 
ing the sack of commeal in the forecastle. 
Jack came and stood in the hatch looking 
at the big yacht at the mooring buoy. 
“Captain Petersen, he didn’t say nothing 
about that red-head coming ashore tonight, 
did he?” 

Keith laughed. “No, he didn’t. I don’t 
even know if she’s on board. She probably 
stayed in Honolulu.” 

“She’s on board,” said his captain 
positively. “I seen her.” 

Keith had expected him to have bought 
a bottle of whisky with the sack of com- 
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meal but he did not seem to have done so; 
alcohol was not his major weakness. To 
Cake his mind off other matters Keith w'ent 
below and started up the little generator 
set, and with the noise of the engine Jack 
joined him at once, and sat looking at it 
entranced. “Smallest in the world,’’ he 
breathed. “Captain Petersen, he liked it 
fine. But then, he’s a seaman. He handled 
that schooner beautiful coming up to the 
buoy—just beautiful. I never seen it done 
better. Stands to reason that he knows a 
thing or two. He knows when something’s 
worth looking at. Smallest in the world!’’ 

Presently Keith said, “I’ll be leaving you 
tomorrow, Jack. You heard what he 
said? I’ll be moving into the Flying Cloud 
in the morning.” 

“Fine ship,” said Jack. “You make him 
learn you how to sail her, like I learned 
you how to sail the Mary Belle." 

“I’ll, be sorry to leave you,” Keith said. 
^‘Where will you go now?” 

“I guess I’ll head for Huahinc. Over to 
the west, ain’t it? Shows on them charts 
of yours?” 

“That’s right. It’s only about a hundred 
miles away, a little bit west of north-west 
on the compass.” He paused. “I’ll leave 
you the charts. They might come in 
handy.” 

“Say, thanks.” The captain took them 
gingerly. “These things take a bit of under¬ 
standing,” he remarked. “Just show me 
where it says Huahine.” 

“There.” 

“Oh, I see.” He pointed to the com¬ 
pass rose upon the chart. “Is that what 
tells you which way to go?” 

“That's right. See, a little bit west of 
north-west.” He traced the course with his 
finger. 

“They don’t put that on the atlas,” Jack 
observed. “Wonderful the way they think 
of things, ain’t it? Something new each 
year.” 

He rolled up the charts presently and 
put them away. “There’s one more thing,” 
said Keith. “I’ll be moving out tomorrow. 
We’d better do some settling up.” 

“What’s that?” asked Jack. 

“You remember I was going to pay you 
a hundred dollars for the passage, when we 
talked about it in Honolulu? Well, then 
there was the cost of the food.” 

“That’s right,” said the captain. “You 
bought all the chow except the commeal, 
which was mostly maggots anyway, which 
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didn’t cost me nothing. That squares it off.” 

Keith said patiently, “The chow didn’t 
cost a hundred dollars. Most of it came 
from the Cathay Princess at English 
wholesale prices. There’s a good bit owing 
.to you.” 

“Aw, forget it,” said his captain. “You 
sailed the ship half the time. I didn’t pay 
you no wages.” 

Keith started at him helplessly; he knew 
better than to cross this man. “That’s not 
right,” he said. “We agreed I’d pay a 
hundred dollars for the passage. The food 
came to about forty dollars. There’s about 
sixty dollars due to you.” 

“1 got plenty to be going on with,” said 
Jack. “1 got forty, fifty dollars to get back 
out of that bank tomorrow.” 

“I’d like to pay you what we said,” said 
Keith. “Honestly 1 would.” c 

“Okay,” said his captain amiably. “You 
pay me sixty dollars when the bank let go 
of it. ITicn 1 pay you seaman’s wage, sixty 
dollars a raontn and keep. You give it to 
me if you can gel it from that bank, ’n 1 
give it back to you. Then we’ll be ail 
square.” 

His mind was made up and there was 
no use arguing with him; Keith had had 
this before. “1 tell you one thing,” he said 
presently. “I’ll leave the little generator 
set here, in the Mary Belle." 

Jack stared at him. “Leave that here, 
with me?” 

“That’s right. Tliis ship hasn’t got a 
motor. She ought to have one.” 

“Gee, Mr. Keats, I couldn’t take t’nat!” 

“I won’t want it. Jack. I’d like you to 
have it.” He did not have much difficulty 
in persuading his captain to accept it. The 
big man held it reverently in his great 
hand. “Smallest in the world,” he 
breathed. “Say, I wonder what they're 
going to think of this in Huahine!” 

Keith glanced at the bottle, which was 
practically empty. “I’ll get another bottle 
of petrol tomorrow sometime, and some 
lubricating oil, and a little oil-can. Then 
you’ll be all fixed up.” 


They slept presently, and in the morning 
Keith spent a couple of hours cleaning up 
the ship, which certainly needed it. Then 
he went up to the bank with Jack Donelly 
and, somewhat to his surprise, they were 
both repaid their dollars in full; he was 
not to know that Captain Petersen had 
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been active in.the city before him. In the 
bank he went through the ceremony of pay¬ 
ing Jack Donelly sixty dollars for his 
passage and Jack counted it out carefully 
and paid it back to him as wages. They 
then went back to the Mary Belle and 
Keith picked up his suitcase. 

‘T’ll be back on board this afternoon,” 
he said. “J’Jl bring that bottle of petrol 
and the oil-can.” 

He set off, carrying his suitcase, towards 
the Flying Cloudy now moored at the 
Grand Quai taking on water by a hose. A 
whitc-clad sailor from the yacht came 
hurrying to meet him, and took the suit¬ 
case from him. 

He walked down the gangway on to the 
deck of the Flying Cloud, an incongruous 
figure perspiring in his rather inexpensive 
blue suit purchased in Ealing and suitable 
for the English climate. Captain Petersen 
came out of the wheelhouse and welcomed 
him aboard. “I’ll show you your cabin,” 
he sqid. “It's the one that Mr. Ferris uses 
normally, with a private bath. I tliink 
you’ll find it comfortable.” 

In the luxury of the cabin Keith said 
diffidently, “I think I’ll have to get some¬ 
thing lighter to wear—tropical clotlies of 
some kind. This suit’s too hot altogether, 
and I can’t go round this ship in a pair of 
bathing trunks, like I did with Jack 
Donelly.” 

“Lots of them do that,” remarked 
Captain Petersen. “You’d be surprised. 
Middle-aged women, too, in not much 
more.” He glanced at the blue suit. “That 
suit will be fine for Tacoma in the winter, 
and we’ll probably be there before so long. 
Clothes are a problem on this kind of 
trip.” He opened the door of a big ward¬ 
robe. “Say, Mr. Ferris, he leaves quite 
a bit of stuff on board, and you’re much 
the same build. I’d pull out some of 
these suits, see if they will fit you, before 
buying an 3 rthing. It’s not worth it, just for 
a few days.” 

Keith glanced at the array of gleaming 
Dacron and silk tropical suits, the white 
neckties, the white shoes. “Are you sure 
that will be all right?” he asked. 

The captain nodded. “Sure. I’ll get 
everything washed and cleaned before he 
comes* again. He’d want you to have the 
use. of the things, and there’s no sense in 
buying anything.” 

He left Keith in the cabin. He had a 
very welcome shower, his first for a month. 
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and dressed in the soft linen and the light 
hot-weather grey suit of a wealthy 
American. He went out a little self¬ 
consciously and up into the deck lounge, 
where he ran into the thirty-year-old red¬ 
headed woman that he knew as Mrs. 
Efstathios. She got up to welcome him. 

“Say,” she said, “you must be Mr. Keith 
Stewart. I’ve heard such a lot about you. 
My name’s Dawn Ferris, and my Pop owns 
this ship. He never uses it, but he just 
likes to have it around. Aren’t those his 
clothes you’re wearing?” 

Keith was embarrassed. “I hope it’s all 
right,” he said. “Captain Petersen told me 
it would be.” 

She laughed. “Sure. Everyone that 
comes on board uses Pop’s clothes. He’s 
never here to use them himself. Say, I 
remember when you came aboard in Hono¬ 
lulu, only I didn’t know who you were then. 
When did you arrive here?” 

“We got in the day before you. The 
day before yesterday.” 

“You must have made a quick trip—^we 
didn’t waste any time. Mr. Hirzhorn, he 
got really worried about you going in that 
little boat, without any motor or anything. 
Say, that big ape who came on board with 
you—I forget his name—is he here, too?” 

“Jack Donelly? Oh yes, he’s here. 
The Mary Belle’s moored further up the 
quay, that way. You can’t mistake her; 
she’s the only boat that’s got tanned sails.” 

“Is that so? I got some shopping to do 
presently; I’ll take a look and sec. Cap¬ 
tain Petersen was saying we’d be leaving 
in the morning for the Tuamotus.” 

Keith nodded. “I’ve got to go there to 
see about my sister’s grave. I’d like to 
leave as soon as the headstone’s finished. 
That’s supposed to be tonight. Will you 
be coming with us?” 

She said, “Well now, 1 don’t know. I’ve 
seen the Tuamotus so many times, and it 
seems like this would be a kind of private 
party. The captain says he’ll have to 
come back here anyway to bring the pilot 
back before leaving for Seattle. I was 
thinking maybe I’d move into the hotel for 
three or four days while you’re away, and 
explore the island.” 

“I should think that would be very 
interesting,” said Keith. 

“It might be,” she said doubtfully. 
“They all speak French here and I don’t, 
which makes things kind of complicated.” 

Thev chatted together for a little in the 
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deck saloon. Then she said, “Time I 
went on shore if I'm going. Say, if I’m 
not back on board for lunch, teU the cap¬ 
tain not to wait. If 1 find a decent-looking 
restaurant that can understand what I’m 
saying. I’ll eat there.’’ 

She picked up a broad-brimmed sun hat 
with a gaudy ribbon, and went off, and up 
the gangway to the quay. Keith went out 
on deck and started to explore the polished 
cleanness of the ship, an entrancing occupa¬ 
tion. The boatswain found him and 
showed him the anchor winch forward and 
the winches at the foot of each mast. “All 
hydraulic from a central power generator 
in the engine room,” he said proudly. 
“Used to be manual, except the anchor 
winch, which was a great big electric cow 
of a thing. When Mr. Ferris bought the 
ship, first thing he did was rip all that lot 
out and send down his engineers from 
Cincinnati to make a proper job of her. 
She’s all hydraulic now, steering and all. 
Ferris Hydraulics.” 

Keith was very interested indeed, and 
spent some time examining the winches and 
their reduction gears, which evoked his 
admiration for their clean and efficient 
design. From the deck the boatswain 
passed him on to the chief engineer, who 
took him down into the spotless engine 
room to show him the power generator, the 
main diesel, and the stand-by diesel. He 
spent an hour of sheer delight down there, 
and was finally discovered there by the 
steward, telling him that lunch, was ready. 
He had spent the morning with machinery 
so clean that he hardly had to wash his 
hands. 

He sat down happily to lunch with 
Captain Petersen, and gave him the 
message from Mrs. Efstathios. 


On shore Dawn Ferris wandered through 
the town, looked unintelligently at the big 
cathedral, wandered back to the waterfront 
and looked at the French frigate with the 
sailors with red, pom-poms on their naval 
caps, and wandered along the quay looking 
vaguely for a restaurant, past rows of native 
fishing boats and yachts. Near the end of 
the row she came upon the Mmy Belle, 
which she recognised by the tanned sails. 
Jack Donelly was sitting on the for^eck 
with his legs dangling over the side, fishing 
with a handline; a little pile of small, silvery 
fish lay on the deck b^ide him. He did 
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not believe in buying food when there was 
food in the sea. He wore a pair of old 
blue jeans and nothing else; wkn his de^ly 
bronzed torso he was a fine figure of a man. 

Dawn stopped, and said, “Hullo, big 
boy!” 

Jack looked up, replied, “HuUo,” and 
went on fishing. 

She asked, “What are you catching?” 

He jerked a little fish out of the water 
and added it to the pile. “These.” 

“Are they good to eat?” 

“1 guess so. They look all right.” 

“Are you having them for dinner?” 

The conversation was taking his mind off 
fish, but anyway he had enough. Enough, 
maybe, for two. “1 guess so,” he said. 
“Fish fried with cormneal fritters are good 
chow.” 

She was suddenly weary of the s^hist- 
icated meals on board the Flying Cloud, 
and she had difficulty in understanding the 
French writing on the restaurant menus. 
“Cornmeal fritters!” 

He raised his head. “Say, can you cook 
cornmeal fritters?” 

“Can I cook cornmeal fritters! Try me 
and see.” 

He got to his feet, an amiable giant about 
six feet four in heiglit in his bare feet, all 
bronzed. “Come on down, ’n let's see how 
you can do it. I’ll fetch the sack aft into 
the cabin.” 


In the Flying Cloud Keith Stewart was 
enjoying his lirst civilised meal for a month, 
not altogether sorry to be relieved of the 
somewhat monotonous diet of the Mary 
Belle. Over lunch he told Captain 
Petersen that he had given the .little gener¬ 
ator set to Jack Dondly in lieu of passage 
money. “He's a nice kind of guy,” said 
the captain. “He may not know much 
navigation, but he seems to get from A to 
B without it. Did you help him much 
upon the way?” 

Keith shook his head. “I learned to 
take a noon sight for latitude. The officers 
of the Cathay Princess taught me. But 
die course was only a point or two east of 
south, and there was never much more 
than a hundred miles difference between 
my sight and his dead reckoning. ’ He’d 
have gbt here perfectly all right wiUiout.my' 
sights.” 

The captain lauded. “Takes us all 
down a peg or two. It’s wonderful the way 
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they do it.” HCi paused. “Make a good 
boatswain,” he said thoughtfully. “I’d 
. rather have him in the ship than some of 
the ones we got.” 

He sat smoking with the captain for a 
time, and then went on shore and bought • 
a little oil-can at a hardware store, with an 
empty bottle, and took them to a filling 
station to get filled with petrol and oil. 
*With these in hand he walked along the 
quay -to the Mary Belle. Jack Donelly 
was sitting in his blue jeans in the com¬ 
panion, looking at peace with the world and 
very pleased with himself. 

Keith went down the gangplank to the 
aft deck and stepped over the tiller. “I 
brought the gas and oil for the little 
motor,” he said. He showed them to the 
captain. 

• “Gee, that’s real nice,” said Jack. 
“Right kind o’ gas and right kind of oil?” 

Kejth nodded. 

Jack was very pleased; everything in the 
world was rosy. “That’ll keep her going a 
long time.” 

“I’ll just take them down and put them 
on the shelf,” said Keith. “Then you’ll be 
all set.” 

Jack did not move his big frame from* 
the companion. “Don’t go down just yet,” 
he said in a low tone, but distinctly. 
“Wait while she gets her dress on.” 

Keith stared at him in horror. “Wait 
while who gets her dress on?” 

“The red-head,” Jack informed him. 
“Some foreign name I forget. But she 
don’t talk foreign.” He added thought¬ 
fully, “or act foreign, either.” He broke 
into a happy smile. 

Keith thought only of escape from this 
situation. He thrust the bottle of gas and 
the oil-can into Jack Donelly’s hands. 
“Here, take these,” he said. “I’ll come 
over and sec you later.” 

“Okay,” said Jack phlegmatically. “Be 
seeing you.” Friends and women, he 
knew, never really mixed. 

Keith fled up the gangplank and walked 
rapidly away up the quay towar^ls the 
, Flying Cloud. On deck he passed Captain 
Petersen and said something incoherent 
about going to lie down in his cabin, and 
went and hid himself below. His first 
instinct was to keep well out of sight and 
avoid a meeting with Dawn Ferris. What- 
cvtT her problem was, he didn’t want to 
get mixed up in it. 

He lay on his bunk petrified with terror. 
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waiting for the storm to break, till the 
steward tapped on the door and entered at 
about five o’clock. “Captain says he’s 
sending up a boy with a hand-truck to 
fetch the gravestone,” he said. “He 
wanted to know if you’d like to walk up 
with him, see the stone before it leaves the 
yard.” 

He ought to do that. Apparently the 
storm hadn’t broken yet. “Tell the captain 
I’ll be with him in a minute,” he said. 
“I’ll just put on my shoes.” As he sponged 
his face he thought of the gravestone and 
of Jo, his sister, and he thought of how she 
would have laughed, for her sense of 
humour had been broad. He was smiling, 
a little furtively himself as he left the cabin 
to meet the captain up on deck. 

As they strolled up the hill he asked 
casualty, “is Miss Ferris coming with us to 
Marokota ?” 

“Not this time,” said Captain Petfersen. 
“She’s seen it all before. She packed two 
suitcases and moved into the hotel while 
you were resting. We’ll pick her up when 
we come back here with the pilot, Thursday 
or Friday,” 

“She won’t be on board for supper?” 

“1 don’t think so. She said not to dis¬ 
turb you, but just tell you hullo, till 
Friday.” 

They walked into the stonemason’s yard. 
The stone lay upon the bench all ready for 
delivery, a slab of purple-coloured slate 
engraved with the simple inscription that he 
had chosen. He passed his hand over it; 
when he had done this for Jo and seen it 
erected there was no more that he could do 
for her, except to look after Janice. He 
would see this stone set up above the grave 
and then he would go away; it was very 
unlikely that he would come back to see it 
again. Still, it was something to have got 
this far, when he had walk^ out of the 
solicitor, Mr. Carpenter’s office in Bedford 
Square he had intended to try and make it 
but had never really thou^t he would 
succeed. 

The captain was talking to the old 
Chinese stonemason, who was drawing a 
little diagram for him upon the back of an 
envelope to show him how to set up a 
gravestone so that it would not fall over as 
the years went by. He arranged that the 
boy with the hand-truck should bring a bag 
of cement down with the gravestone to the 
ship that evening, and he paid the stone¬ 
mason in American dollars to his great con- 
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tent. Then they were walking down the 
hill again towards the quay in the soft 
tropical dusk, through the myriad evening 
smells of Papeete. 

On deck Ae captain turned to him. “I 
never drink at sea, myself, or in harbour . 
before sunset. But this is after sunset, 
sir.” He smiled. “Would you join me 
in a highball?” 

Keith wasn’t quite sure what a highball 
was, but he appreciated the offer. “Have 
you got any beer ?” he asked diffidently. 

“Sure we’ve got beer. We’ve got pretty 
near every kind of liquor in this ship. 
We’ve got dark beer, and weVe got a kind 
of lager beer.” It was still hot in the har¬ 
bour and Keith chose the lager; they sat 
down in the long canvas chairs on the aft 
deck and the steward brought them iced 
beer and rye on the rocks. 

Presently Keith asked, “What time arc 
we going off in the morning?” 

“Any time you say,” C’aptain Petersen 
replied. “Have you got any more to do 
on shore?” 

“No. I’d like to get away as soon as 
possible.” Before the Dawn Ferris storm 
blew up, he thought. He found it 
impossible to imagine what was going to 
happen to Jack Donclly, or himself. If he 
were to complete his mission to Marokota, 
however, the sooner he put a considerable 
distance between Dawn Ferris and himself, 
the better. “Sail tonight if you like,” he 
said. 

“I’ve got it all fixed for tomorrow morn¬ 
ing first thing.” said Captain Petersen. 
“Hands to breakfast at six, pilot on board 
at seven and get under way. Then we 
have breakfast about half-past eight, when 
we’ve got sail set and all clear.” A sudden 
thought struck him. “Would you be likely 
to feel sick? Wo could have breakfast 
here any time you say, and get under way 
after.” 

“I shan’t feel sick,” said Keith. “Not 
after a month in the Mary Belle with Jack 
Donclly. At least, I don’t think so. No, 
that would suit me fine.” 

He spent that evening with the captain, 
dining with him quietly in the big saloon, 
sitting with him on deck in the vanilla- 
scented tropical night, watching the reflec¬ 
tions on the water. He heard a good deal 
about Captain Petersen’s family and home 
at Midlakc, and the captain heard a good 
deal about Keith’s home in Ealing, and 
about Katie, and about Janice, and about 
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the wreck of Shearwaten Captain Peter¬ 
sen had already picked up local informa¬ 
tion about that in Papeete, had 

bad luck, Mr. Stewart,” he said simply. 
“When that hurricane blew up they were m 
just the worst possible position they could 
be in, with no sea room for the change of 
wind.” He sat in thought for a minute. 
“I believe in that position I’d have turned, 
right round and headed back to the south¬ 
east with the engine at full power, and 
cnance it turning south before it got to me. 

I think that might have been a better bet, 
but it’s hard to say. But anyway, they’d 
only got a little motor, hadn’t they?” 

Keith nodded. “That’s another thing,” 
he said. “From what I hear, the motor 
was taken on shore from the wreck and 
covered up. It’s probably worth some¬ 
thing. If I could get it back to England 
1 could work on it myself and recondition 
it. Do you think we could get it on board 
and take it with us to Seattle, and ship it 
home?” 

Captain Petersen considered the matter. 
“We can’t berth there to get it on board,” 
he said. “We’ve got to lay off shore 
while you’re on the island, and send the 
daunch into the lagoon. It won’t be much 
good now, you know. Not after being in 
the sea.” 

“I’m not so sure,” said Keith. “Things 
like tliat often look a fearful mess with 
cxlcnia! damage and corrosion, but when 
you strip them down, they’re not so bad. 
It’s got wet liners to the cylinders, so 
they’re replaceable quite easily in England. 
New pistons and liners, and a coat of paint. 
It might fetch a couple of hundred quid by 
the time I’ve done with it.” He paused. 
“Enough to pay my passage back ta Eng¬ 
land,” he said smiling. 

“Oh, sure.” It was difficult to keep re¬ 
membering that this intelligent little man, 
who had travelled half across the world and 
who was thouglit of so highly by so many 
infiuential people, had practically no money 
at all. “How much do you think it would 
weigh.?” he asked. 

“Three or four hundred pounds. I 
shouldn’t think it could be more.” 

The captain nodded. “I • should think 
that’s about it. We can do .that, Mr. 
Stewart, if that’s what you want. I’d 
beach the launch in the lagoon^ TTien 
we’d need six or eight hands ashore and 
some baulks of timber, get it in the launch 
and rig' a wire strop round it.” He 
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thought for a minute. “Bring it off to the 
ship—that’s easy. Then to get it on board 
from .the launch to the ship in the open 
sea . . He thought deeply. “I’d make 
up special, coir bolsters, four o^them, pretty 
thick and about eight feet long, for the 
launch to ride against while we lift the 
motor on board with the launch derrick. 
That’ll be okay. We can fix that for you, 
Mr. Stewart.” 

♦‘There wouldn't be any risk of damage, 
would there?” 

“Only paintwork, at the most.” He 
thought again. “We can fix that when we 
come back into harbour here at Papeete 
before sailing for Seattle. Get some planks 
when we get back here, too, and knock up 
a packing case for it, .so it’ll be all ready 
to ship back to England from Seattle.” 

“That would be fine,” said Keith. “I’d 
give it a bit of first aid before closing up 
the case. Wash it well out with fresh 
water, crankcase, cylinders, and all, and 
leave it to dry in tho sun and wind. Then 
pour a lot of oil into each cylinder and 
fill the crankcase up with oil. 1 don’t 
think she’ll have come to much harm.” 

“Maybe we’re too apt to scrap things in 
the States,” said Captain Petersen. “Tbe 
engineers can lend a hand with that.” 

They sat in silence for a time. “There’s 
just one other thing,” said Keith. 
“Marokota is uninhabited at this time of 
year, isn’t it?” 

they tell me,” said the captain. 
“There’s no regular settlement upon it. 
The people come there every now and then 
to pick up the nuts, but they make the 
copra upon Kautaiva. They happened to 
be there when Shearwater got wrecked, 
but of course they couldn’t do anything.” 

“I know . . .” He hesitated. “Would it 
be very difficult for me to spend twenty- 
four hours alone upon the island, after 
we’ve set up the grave.stone?” 

The captain turned his head. “There’s 
no difficulty in that from my point of view, 
if that’s what you want to do. We shall be 
standing off and on off-shore. We can 
do that for a week if needs be. But there’s 
nothing there, you know. I don’t know 
even if there’s any water.” 

“I could take that with me, with some 
sandwiches...” He turned to the captain. 
“I don’t suppose I’ll ever come back here 
again,” he said simply. “I don’t suppose 
that Janice—^Jo’s daughter, who’s going to 
live with us—don’t suppose shell ever 
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conie here. I want to take a lot of photos 
—an awful lot of photos, from all kinds of 
angles, and that’ll all take time. I’d rather 
not be hurried by having other people 
about. I’d like to have your little rowing 
boat and go out to the wreck and take 
some photos of that. And—^well, she was 
my only sister. I’d just like to be there 
alone for a bit.” 

“Sure,” said Captain Petersen, a little 
huskily. “I’ll get a pack made up for you 
—blankets. It could be cold at night. 
Beer, water, sandwiches. What we could 
do is, go in in the launch with the grave¬ 
stone, towing the dinghy behind. Set up 
■ the gravestone and leave you with the 
dinghy, go back to the ship. Then come 
off again next day and load up the engine 
into the launch, and pick you up. How 
would that be?” 

“That would be grand,” said Keith. “I 
could make a good inspection of the 
engine in an hour or so and decide if it’s 
worth taking back to England. If the 
engine room could let me have a few span¬ 
ners it might help.” 

“Sure. You got plenty of film?” 

Keith nodded. “I’ve got three new rolls, 
over a hundred exposures. I got them 
here today. I’ll be ail right for film.” 

He went to bed soon after that and slept 
soundly in Chuck Ferris’s cabin, the first 
night that he had had in comfort for about 
a month. He wondered, as he went to 
sleep, about Dawn Ferris; no complaint 
had come from her, or, if it had. Captain 
Petersen had not told him. Perhaps the 
omnipotence of Sol Hirzhorn could protect 
him, even against that. In any case, 
apparently they were leaving in the morn¬ 
ing. He must take things as they came. 
He slept. 


He was roused by the bustle on the 
decks at dawn, had a shower and dressed 
in an open-necked shirt and slacks, and 
went up on deck. The steward found him 
and brought him coffee and biscuits, and 
he stayed on the aft deck out of the way of 
the seamen, watching the processes of get¬ 
ting the ship to sea. It was all Very 
different from the Mary Belle, a matter at 
ordered movement controlled by an 
occasional whistle from the boatswain. 
The pilot came on board, dark-skinned and 
French-speaking, and was welcomed by 
the captain. Then the main diesel started 
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below his feet with a rumble that steadied 
to an even purr. The springs were taken 
aboard, bow and stern lines singled up and 
brought back on board by a harbour boat. 
Captain Petersen moved into the wheel- 
house, the stern lines were cast off, the 
engine-room telegraph bell sounded, and the 
Flying Cloitd moved forward from her 
berth into the main waters of the harbour. 
She turned and made for the entrance, 
hoisting the mainsail as she went, followed 
by the foresail and the mizzen, causing 
Keith to retreat into the deck saloon. 

From Tahiti to the Tuamotus is a dead 
beat into the easterly trade wind at that 
time of year. Captain Petersen put his 
vessel under all plain sail and kept his 
engine going hard, taking in the mainsail 
for the hours of darkness. The distance 
to Marokota is about three hundred miles, 
and it took them four days of hard slog¬ 
ging against the wind, a restful and invig¬ 
orating four days for Keith. He learned 
a go(^ deal about the management of a 
large schooner yacht, and took the helm 
for several spells, to the interest and amuse¬ 
ment of the captain. He found that sail¬ 
ing the big schooner was not very different 
from the sailing of the Mary aelle once 
you had got accustomed to the wheel 
instead of tiller, and the size of her, and 
the speed. 


They were approaching Marokota Island 
on the evening of the fourth day. Captain 
Petersen hove to at sunset, unwilling to 
venture in among the reefs in the hours of 
darkness, and they lay hove to all night 
with the engine stopped so that they could 
hear breakers but with an engineer on 
watch ready to start up if necessary. With 
the first light they got under way again, 
and by ten o’clock they were hove to under 
the lee of the island, on the west side of 
the encircling reef. 

Captain Petersen stood at the door of 
the deckhouse staring at the reef through 
glasses. He lowered them and handed them 
to Keith. “That’s the wreck,” he said. 
"She went on from this side. Just past 
that grey coral, where you see those tim¬ 
bers stickihg up. That must be Shear~ 
water.” 

Keith stared at the timbers, washed by the 
sea. It seemed incredible that this should 
be all that remained of the yacht that he 
had been on board in the Hamble River, 
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only six or seven months^ before. He 
lowered the glasses. “Would I be able to 
get near her from the other side?” he asked. 

The captstin lifted the glasses again. “I 
should think so, in the dinghy. It’s on the 
let side of the island, so there’s not much 
sea.” He lowered the glasses. “It looks 
quite calm in the lagoon.” He hesitated • 
for a moment. “Like me to come with 
you in the dinghy?” 

Keith shook his head. “I’d rather be 
alone.” 

“Okay.” 

They rigged the launch derrick, put the 
coir bolsters over the lee side, and, steady¬ 
ing the big launch with guy ropes, watched 
their opportunity and pul her in the water. 
They lowered the gravestone cased in a 
wooden frame into the launch with the 
sack of cement, a breaker of water, a pick, 
and a couple of shovels. Then they lower¬ 
ed down Keith’s pack for the night, and 
dropped the ten-foot dinghy into the sea 
with a small davit. The captain got down 
into the launch with Keith, four seamen 
joined them, and the launch cast off and 
made for the narrow passage through the 
reef into the lagoon, towing the dinghy 
behind. 

The chief engineer leaned upon the rail 
with the Second, watching the boats as they 
went into the shore. “If he comes off with 
that engine in the morning we'll have to 
carry it on deck,” he said. “Get Sammy 
to lash a tarp down on the deck, some¬ 
where there.” He jerked his head, “Don’t 
want to get the deck messed up with oil 
and rust.” 

“Okay,” said the Second. “I’ll see Sammy. 
Beats me what he wants with alt those 
tools.” 

“Going to examine it,” he said. “See if 
it’s worth salving.” 

“With a hammer and cold chisel and a 
hacksaw?” 

“Loosen off the nuts that got rusted up, 
or cut them off. That’s what he said.” 

The Second turned from the rail. 
“Shouldn’t think the engine would be worth 
the salving, after treating it like that.” 


In the sunset Keith Stewart sat,alone a 
little distance from the grave. He -had done 
all that he had to do, and he had taken 
a good many photographs of the grave, the 
island, and the wreck out on the reef. He 
had turned the motor on its side, and he 
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had taken off the sump, cleaned out the 
interim', and put it back again, replacing all 
the bolts and screwing them up tight. 
Darkness was approaching and he had 
finished all the major jobs. He sat eating 
his sandwiches upon the beach, and drink¬ 
ing his beer. In the morning he would 
take a few more photographs, and then he 
would be ready to return to England. 

“The gravestone stood erect behind him, 
set in a wide box of semi-liquid concrete, 
stayed upright with ropes to pegs driven 
into the coral sand. They would leave it 
so. The concrete would set into a solid 
mass when they had gone; the ropes would 
slacken off and rot away in time, but the 
stone would stay erect to mark the grave 
with its simple inscription to be read by 
any who should come to Marokota. 

He finished his meal and sat looking out 
over the tropic sea in the fading li^t, a 
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little sadly. This was the end of it. This 
was the end of something that had begun 
in a slum street of Renfrew near to 
Glasgow on the far side of the world, 
through the joys and tears of childhood, 
the Tiller Girls, John Dermott and the 
naval life, and Janice. Who could have 
thought that it would all end here, on an 
uninhabited island in the Pacific Ocean?” 

He got to his feet and moved over to the 
grave. He took the steel egg from his 
pocket, the grey, case-hardened egg that he 
had made for Janice back in Ealing, on the 
evening he had told her of her mother’s 
death. “Jo,” he said quietly, “this is one 
of the eggs I made for Janice to go with 
the duck. It’s the only thing I’ve got of 
hers to leave with you. And, Jo—I’ll do 
my best.” 

He scraped a little hole before the grave¬ 
stone, and buried the egg in the sand. 


—Continued next month 
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The spirit of the modern age has cast its radiance from the 
western horizon, illumining the entire span of world history. The 
mind of Europe, under some tremendous urge, has projected itself 
into every comer of the earth. Wherever it has gone it has made 
conquests. And what is the secret of its power? The answer is 
to be found in the integrity of its pursuit of truth. It has not been 
deluded by intellectual lethargy, illusive fancy, superficial resem¬ 
blances, or the echoing of the age-old wisdom. It has sternly 
controlled the easy temptation to accept what instinct urges man to 
believe. It has not tried to adapt truth to the needs of individual 
thinking. With stern avowal of reason, with freedom from per¬ 
sonal bias, it has annexed new areas to its domain of knowledge, 
day by day. 

Here in India we are still conditioned by our surrender to the 
fatalism of the almanac, but there are gaps in our walls through 
which the European spirit has forced itself to our inner yard. It 
has brought us the great gift of knowledge in its universal aspects. 
It has awakened us to the all-pervasive inquiry of the intellect, 
keenly seeking to probe in^a the innermost nature of whatever is 
near at hand or far away, whether big or small, whether of prac¬ 
tical or of theoretical value. It has demonstrated that knowledge 
is indivisible and one unbreakable thread runs through all pheno¬ 
menon. For it, no prevalent dictum, even if hoary with age and 
sanctity, can override the testimony of even the least of natural 
happenings. 


From the essay “The Changing Age” in 
Towards Universal Man by Rabindranath Tagore 
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Humpty-Dumpty said, “There's glory for you.” 

“1 don’t know w'hat you mean by glory,” Alice said. 

“Of course you don’t till 1 tell you. 1 meant, there’s a nice 
knock-down argument for you." 

■‘But glory doesn't mean a nice knock-down argument,” Aliqc 
objected. 

“When / use a word,” Humpty-Dumpty said in a rather scorn¬ 
ful tone, “it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more nor 
less.” 

“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you can make words 
mean so many dilfcrcnl things.”' 

“The question is,’’ said Humpty-Dumpty, “which is to be 
Master—that's all.” 

Alice was too tmicli puzzled to say anything, so after a minute 
Humpty-Dumpty began again: 

“They’ve a temper, some of them—particularly verbs, they’re 
the proudest—adjectives you can do anything w'ith, but not verb.s 
—^however, I can manage the whole lot of them! iMPENETR.<\BlLiTy! 
That’s what 1 say!” 

“Would you tell me please,” said Alice, “what that means?” 

“Now you talk like a reasonable child,” said Humpty-Dumpty, 
looking very much pleased. “1 meant by impenetrability that we’ve 
had enough of that subject, and it would be just as well if you'd 
mention what you mean to do next, as I don’t suppose you mean 
to stop here the res’t of your life.” 

“That’s a great deal to make one word mean,” Alice said in a 
thoughtful tone. 

“When I make a word do a lot of work like that,” said 
Humpty-Dumpty, “I always pay it extra.” 

“Oh,” said Alice.- She was too much puzzled to make any 
other remark. 


From Alice Through the Looking Glass by Lewis Carroll 
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Of your love, 1 know not the propriety, nor can estimate the 
power; but in love, as in every other passion of which hope* is the 
essence, we ought always to remember the uncertainty of events. 

There is, indeed, nothing that so much seduces reason from vigilance 
as the thought of passing life with an amiable woman; and if all 
would happen that a lover fancies,*! know not what other terrestrial 
happiness would deserve pursuit. But love and marriage are 
different states. Those who are to suffer the evils together, and to 
suffer often for the sake of one another, soon lose that tenderness 
of look and that benevolence of mind which arose from the partici¬ 
pation of unminglcd pleasure and successive amusement. A 
woman, we are sure, will not be always fair—^we are not sure she 
will always be virtuous; and a man cannot retain through life that 
respect and assiduity by which*he pleases for a day or for a month. 

I do not, however, pretend to have discovered that life has anything 
more to be desired than a prudent and virtuous marriage, therefore 
know not what counsel to give you. 

From a letter to a correspondent quoted in Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johpson^ 



I confess there are times when I feel like the friend I men¬ 
tioned to you some time ago—I hate the very sight of a bfx»k. 

Sometimes it becomes a physical necessity to talk out what is in the 
mind, before putting anything else into it ... . 

I always believed in life rather than in books. 1 supp>ose every 
day of earth, with its hundred thousand deaths and something more 
of births—with its loves and hates, its triumphs and defects, its 
pangs and blisses, has more of humanity in it than all the books that 
were ever written, put together .... 

Didn’t I read up various matters to talk about at this taWe or 
elsewhere? 

No, that is the last thing I would do. I will tell you my rule. 

Talk about those subjects you have had long in your mind, and 
listen to what others say about subjects you have studied but' 
recently. Knowledge and timber shouldn’t be much used until they ' 
arc seasoned. 

From The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table by Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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I watch the storms in the trees above : 
after days of mild decaying 
my windows shrink from their assaying, 
and the things I hear the distance saying, 
without a friend 1 find dismaying, 
without a sister cannot love. 


There goes the storm to urge and alter, 
througli forest trees and through time’s tree; 
and nothing seems to age or falter: 
tlie landscape, like an open psalter, 
speaks gravely of eternity. 


How small the strife that occupied us, 
how great is all that strives with us! 

We might, if, like the things outside us, 
we let the great storm over-ride us, 
grow spacious and anonymous. 


From The Spectator by Rainer Maria Rilke 
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We must take care to be tactful, and not mix ourselves up in 
other people’s business. On the other hand we must not forget {he 
danger lurking in the reserve which our practical daily life forces on 
us. We cannot possibly let ourselves get frozen into regarding 
everyone we do not know as an absolute stranger. No man is ever 
completely and permanently a stranger to his fellow man. Man 
belongs to man. Man has claims on man. Circumstances great or 
small may arise which make impossible the aloofness which we have 
to practise in daily life, and bring us into active relations with each 
other, as men to men. The law of reserve is condemned to be 
broken down by the claims of the heart, and thus we all get into a 
position where we must step outside our aloofness, and to one of 
our fellow-men become ourselves a man. 


From My Childhood and Youth by Albert Schweitzer 



That the great affairs of the world, the wars, i evolutions, etc., 
are carried on and effected by parties. 

That the view of these parties is their present general interest, 
or what they take to be such. 

That the different views of these different parties occasion all 
confusion. 

That while a party is carrying on a general design, each man 
has his particular private interest in view. 

That as eoon as a party has gained its general point, each 
member becomes intent upon his particular interest, which thwart¬ 
ing others, breaks that party into divisions and occasions more 
confusion. 

That few in public affairs act from a mere view of the good 
of their country, whatever they may pretend; and though their 
actings bring real good to their country, yet men primarily coB' 
sidcred that their own and their country’s iriterest was united and 
did not act from a luinciplc of benevolence. 

That fewer still in public affairs act with a view to the good 
of mankind. 


From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin: Observ¬ 
ations on my Reading History in a Library, May 0, 1731 
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Lady Wishfort: Is Sir Rnwland coming, sayest thou, Foible? 
and are things in order? , , , 

Foible: All is ready,- madam. 

Lady Wishfort: And—well—and how do 1 look. Foible? 

Foible: Most killing well, madam. 

Lady Wishfort: Well, and how shall 1 receive him? In 
what figure shall I give his heart the first impression? There is a 
great deal in the first impression. Shall I sit? No, I won’t sit 
—I’ll walk—aye. I’ll walk from the door up>on his entrance; and 
then turn full upon him—No, that will be too sudden. I’ll lie—aye, 
won’t lie neither, but loll and lean upon one elbow; with one foot a 
couch—^yes, yes. I'll give him the first impression on a couch. I 
won't lie neither, but loll and lean upon one elbow; with one foot a 
little dangling off, jogging in a thoughtful way— yes —and then as 
soon as he appears, start,' aye, start and be surprised, and rise to 
meet him in a pretty disorder. Yes, oh, nothing is more alluring 
than a levee from a coach in some confusion. It shows the foot to 
adv^tage, and furnishes with blushes, and recomposing airs beyond 
comparison. Hark! There’s a coach. 


From The Way of the World by William Congreve 
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R industrial and social revolution. In Part Two the book moves to 
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of our time. 
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Ill The Enchanted Valley 


NOTHING IN THE STORY of India 
since independence has been more vexatious 
and controversial than the “Kashmir ques¬ 
tion”, as they call it in the United Nations. 
A lovely mountain valley, renowned for its 
beauty during centuries past, stands almost 
as a symbol of the dire results of partition, 
the heritage of violence and acrimony. 
Relations between the governments of 
India and Pakistan have been poisoned 
for a decade by their conflict over 
Kashmir, and it is largely because of 
Kashmir that both countries feel compelled 
to maintain defence establishments larger 
than economy or necessity could otherwise 
justify. 

More: on the international stage, in ail 
those questions of foreign policy, war and 
peace, in which India has a distinctive 
point of view and a contribution to make, 
the effectivenesss of its effort is blurred or 
blunted by the recurrence of a “Kashmir 


debate” in the general forum, or even— 
such is the irony of circumstance—by the 
mere mention of the word Kashmir. A 
very large element of public opinion 
throughout the world regards Kashmir as 
a contradiction to the broad, general lines 
of Indian policy. This may be unfair; I 
think it is; but nobody could deny that 
such is the case. 

Not long ago Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, 
Nehru’s beautiful and talented sister who 
has represented India in the United Nations 
and at three of the principal capitals, was 
speaking to an audience of military cadets 
in England, where she was High Com¬ 
missioner. She was expounding the princ¬ 
ipal tenets of Indian foreign policy, its aims 
and methods, with that emphasis on peace¬ 
ful solutions which is the ruling consider¬ 
ation. At the. end of her talk, when quest¬ 
ions were welcomed, there came cries from 
varicHis parts of the audience; “What about 
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Kashmir?” I^have no doubt she extricated 
herself from this difficulty with her cus¬ 
tomary skill,, but the point is that it happens 
too often—^in fact, all the time—and can 
be said to be the stumbling block for 
India’s course in international affairs. . 

Similarly, the costliness of the Kashmir 
imbroglio, its effect on military expenditure 
and its way of squeezing the last rupee out 
of the Indian Treasury have had a depress¬ 
ing effect inside India itself and upon many 
of its citizens. The Five Year Plan, too, 
and many a cognate or correlative scheme 
of development, have felt the consequences. 
Many a man in India today feels weary at 
the mere thought of Kashmir: “I’m sorry 
that such a place even exists,” one such 
said to me. It has cost too much, at 
home and abroad. 

And yet—and yet .... 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
the fate of the mountain valley involves 
India so deeply, not in a material sense but 
morally and psychologically, that there can 
be no further compromise in the matter. It 
goes to the root of things, the fundamental 
theory of the Indian stale, its secularity, its 
essential state function. Similarly the iwo- 
nation theory upon which Pakistan is 
founded (that is, that religion makes the 
nation, and Pakistan is the “Islamic state” 
for the Mohammedans of India) is gravely 
imperilled if Kashmir remains Indian, 
Theory may seem at times to bear little 
relation to practice, and yet these theoret¬ 
ical principles are at the very bottom of 
the foundation of both India and Pakistan: 
take away the theory and there exists 
practically no reason for the existence of 
two separate nations. Partition is an 
economic absurdity. It was justified by its 
proponents as being socially necessary, 
and by the British, reluctantly, as a way of 
avoiding civil war, but nobody has ever 
pretended that it was in itself likely to yield 
a good result. It had to be, as they say— 
on this there is quite general agreement 
now—-but to any observer it must appear 
one of the most regrettable necessities our 
century has provided. 


For <>wn part, with perfect goodwill 
toward both Pakistan and India,. I have 
never felt in the least degree happy about 
anything involved in the Kashmir discus¬ 
sion, either in the actual occurrences or in 
the arguments based upon them afterward. 
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In spite of having visited India repeatedly 
during the past twelve years, usually for 
months at a time, I have never felt clear 
enou^ in my own view of the matter to deal 
with it in any form—or even to go up into 
that enchanted valley. Last year was the first 
in which, somewhat grimly, recognising the 
fact that the question cuts across the whole 
fabric of Indian history today, involving 
every single aspect of the material for this 
book and all others in the field, 1 saw the 
necessity and did my best to cope witli it. 
That is, 1 did visit the enchanted valley and 
learned what I could there in a limited time, 
but I also went back over its entire story 
since India became independent, and 
reread the debates, notes and documents as 
if for the first time. 

It is only now, after twelve years—in 
spite of long acquaintance with the debate 
as it took place meanwhile at the United 
Nations and between New Delhi and 
Karachi—that 1 begin to see with some 
coherence what the entire Kashmir story 
has meant to those involved in it. Although 
the passions stirred up during this period 
have been extreme, there are many now 
who regret them, many who would go far 
to avoid rekindling such destructive fires. 
And of course in my own country there are 
many more (the largest number, by far) 
who never have understood what was at 
stake in Kashmir all this time and why it 
has turned into the sort of subject on which 
reasonable discussion seems to have 
become impossible. 

If some of these might go along with me 
in an examination or survey of the story 
and its implications, pausing a moment 
here or there to sec whatever we can, to 
observe, associate, recollect, perhaps some¬ 
how or other we can get to a comprehen¬ 
sion of why Kashmir acquires, for India 
and Pakistan and for the world, its extra¬ 
ordinary significance. For there is not 
much doubt in anybody’s mind that the 
mountain valley today—the entire state of 
Jammu and Kashmir, but particularly the 
little Vale of Kashmir—is somehow im¬ 
mensely significant. We may not succeed 
in setting forth the reasons. These things 
which everybody feels to be true are some¬ 
times the most difficult to understand or 
explain. Not to try, just the same, would 
be evasion—an evasion of the principal 
political difficulty which has faced the new 
republics created out of old, undivided 
India. Try we must. 
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The visitor to Kashmir comes down out 
of the clouds into a country which bears 
no resemblance to any other he is likely to 
see in Asia. If it resembles anything in 
the general experience it would be (as has 
often been said) some part of Switzerland, 
but 1 do not find in my own memory any 
strong similarity. It is a lush and watery 
mountain valley filled with flowers, with an 
air which is perpetually conditioned by the 
snowy peaks of the high Himalaya around 
it. The moment you arrive—at the very 
first step out of the aircraft—a sense of 
difference assails you. Where, you say to 
yourself, where are we now? Kashmir 
indeed! A valley on the moon, rather. It 
seems far from' both India and Pakistan 
and unrelated to either. The first impres¬ 
sion is durable; the hours and the days 
confirm it. 

This is, probably, the thing I had to go 
to Kashmir myself to find out. The polit¬ 
ical, historical, and above all the polemical 
information about Kashmir can be obtained 
anywhere. The United Nations has 
printed quantities of argument, the govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan have printed 
more, and the government of Kashmir has 
spawned a literature of tourist delights. 
All this one can read as easily in the New 
York Public Library as in Delhi or Karachi. 
But the one thing I had never read any¬ 
where was that Kashmir had its own extia- 
ordinary distinctness from all other places, 
that one never for a moment could feel 
one’s self to be in either India or Pakistan, 
and that the inhabitants of the valley quite 
naturally took this for granted. 

“When are you going back to India?” 
they will ask you, or else: “Have you just 
come from India?” They all speak of India 
as if it were France or Germany, and of 
Pakistan as if it were Timbuctoo. Withm 
a single day in Srinagar, the dreamy capital 
of the little state, I came to understand 
more of the peculiarity of the Kashmir 
situation than would have been possible— 
than had been possible—by the study of a 
decade’s debate. 

Let us get this quite clear: it is not a 
political matter but a matter of instant, 
undeniable impression afterward confirmed. 


1 know as well as the next one how idiotic 
is the notion of an “independent Kashmir”, 
since the lovely valley cannot even keep 
alive without its neighbours across the 
mountain passes. What I mean is that the 
sense of Kashmir’s distinct personality is 
immediate and lasting, that it is borne out 
by everything its own people say, that it is 
constantly confirmed by the snowy ring of 
mountains rising on all sides above its green 
beauty, and that, regardless of politics, you 
find yourself saying when you depart that 
you are “going back to India”. 

This separateness accounts for much in 
the history of these ten years in Kashmir, 
as well as for centuries past. The country 
—by which 1 mean the valley itself, not the 
whole state of Jammu and Kashmir-r-has 
never really been part of any larger unit 
and it is not part of India today. It enjoys 
a special status which corresponds to the 
special consciousness of its people. They 
have their own flag and government; their 
constitution is not ^hat of India; they have 
“safeguards” for their land, religion and 
local customs; their prime minister is the 
only one in India who bears that title out¬ 
side of the Prime Minister of the Indian 
Republic. (The other Indian states have 
premiers too, but their title is “chief 
minister”.) One may not know these facts 
or their meaning during the first hour or 
so in Kashmir, but any traveller of average 
perception will know very early that they 
are a natural inference from the separate 
being which he can feel about him. 

There are reasons almost without num¬ 
ber for the separatism, if we may call it 
that, of the Kashmir valley. It is wailed 
in by high mountains and has a climate 
utterly unlike that of historic India; its 
people are of a different racial mixture; it 
has had very long periods of independence 
both in the Hindu eras and after the 
Mohammedan conquest. It is only in 
modern times (1846) that the state of 
Jammu and Kashmir came into being, when 
the British took over the valley and gave it, 
in consideration of some $1,500,000 (Rs. 
75,00,000), to the Dogra chieftain called 
Gulab Sin^. His domains, acquired by one 
means or another, included the populous 
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state of Jammu (in the upper Punjab), 
which is unmi«takabiy Indian whatever its 
religious mixtures, and outlying territories 
to east and west, including the mountains 
of Ladakh on the Tibetan side, predomin¬ 
antly Buddhist, and some Mohammedan 
tfibiil fastnesses (such as Gilgit) up toward 
Afghanistan. 

It is, or was, a composite state, held to¬ 
gether for a century by nothing more sub¬ 
stantial than the Dogra dynasty founded by 
Gulab Smgh. They were rapacious sover¬ 
eigns, governing without regard for the 
welfare of their scattered subjects, and the 
British paid little heed to tlicm; the sprawl¬ 
ing, mountainous kingdom subsisted by 
the apathy of its inhabitants and the cruelty 
of its rulers. Any great storm was likely 
to shake it apart again, as has happened 
now. 

i'or the composite state is effectively 
broken up today, and there seems little 
priictical probability of slicking it together 
again even if it were desirable to do so. A 
reunion of ail the Jaminu-Kashmir terri¬ 
tories under one political regime would 
seem, to a foreigner, the last thing to be 
expected. It could occur only if larger 
and equally unlikely events Uwk place first 
—such as, for example, a reunion of 
Pakistan and India. And any child in that 
part of the world can tell us how remote 
this is. 


So, as a matter of fact, most people 
nowadays, when they say Kashmir, mean 
simply tliis beautiful mountain valley, the 
heart of the old Kashmir-Jammu state. 
Jair<mu itself, south of the high mountains, 
cannot be distinguished from the Punjab 
plain of which it is a part; the northwestern 
sheikdoms and feudatories, as well as the 
western end of Kashmir, are controlled by 
Pakistan; tlic northeastern mountains of 
Ladakh continue to be ruled chiefly by their 
monasteries, like the neighbouring lands of 
Tibet, v/ith *a nominui control from 
Srinagar; and the word Kashmir has re¬ 
turned to its original historic application. 
It is the name of the lovely, fertile valley, 
only 120 _mjlcs long and less than 80 miles 
wide at its widest, around which’the patch- 
work state of the Dogra chieftains was 
assembled. And although nobody con- 
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cerned in the argumentation of the past 
decade would care to limit the question so 
drastically, it is really only the valley itself 
that has aroused so much passion. Jammu 
would have been Indian in any case, and 
the far-off Himalayan regions (Ladukh, 
Gilgit, etc.) stir no pulses; but the Vale of 
Kashmir exercises an influence anaounting 
almost to magic over those who, from 
within or without, have been concerned 
with its destinies. 

This has something to do with its beauty 
and its romantic history, of course; the 
very name has carried a sort of poetry to 
Indian cars—and even to Western cars— 
for many generations. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
attachment to the valley has often seemed 
to be heavily conditioned by its beauty, and 
he has written of it almost rapturously at 
times in the past. T’o this must be added 
the strategic consideration; the valley is in 
the centre of a momentous frontier, of 
interest to Pakistan, Russia, China and 
Tibet, as well as India. It is the source 
of one great river (the Jhelum) and the 
gathering place of two others which are 
vital to the whole Punjab. Economically 
it has no particular value—^indeed, under 
present conditions it takes more than it 
gives—but the future may assign it more 
weight in that respect than it possesses at 
present. 

Still, adding all these material, military 
and other considerations together, we 
do not get anything like enough motive 
power for the stubborn struggle which took 
place over the valley twelve years ago and 
has aroused acrimonious debate ever since. 
To find that motive power we have to go 
deeper. Pakistan and India feci—^from 
opposing points of view—that the valley 
involves their existence, but in neither case 
can this conviction be traced to territorial 
ambition. Both countries already have 
more territory than they need and greater 
populations than they can feed. Kashmir 
offers nothing in a material sense to either 
of them and has already been costly to 
both. They cling with the utmost tenacity 
to their opposing points of view from 
motives which we may call ideological, 
philosophical, theoretical or moral, because 
it is in the tangle of such forces that the 
partition of India became necessary and 
Kashmir is the crux of partition. 
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And why was partition itself necessary? 
If two religions make two nations, then 
larger numbers of creeds would make lar¬ 
ger numbers of nations, and most of our 
Western states would be divided up into 
smaller imits. That is the instinctive res¬ 
ponse of a Western mind, but it does not 
take into account the nature of Indian 
religions and their historic power. 

Religions are not only religions in India, 
as the late Mohammed Aii Jinnah used to 
say: they are also society, they are a way of 
life. The caste system rules Hindu life, law 
and economics. “The Hindu worships tlie 
cow and I eat the cow,” Jinnah used to say. 
“What do we have in common?” The fierce 
monotheism of Islam and its detestation of 
idolatry made it, from the earliest 
Mohammedan conquests, a religion of 
forced conversions: great Hindu popula¬ 
tions in centuries past were Islamised by 
the sword. The Persian conquerors were 
themselves somewhat Hinduised by the 
passage of time, and the religious conflict 
subsided, but nobody could say that it ever 
disappeared. The coming of the British 
made little difference except that there was 
now a third force, an arbiter whose im¬ 
partiality was sometimes swayed this way 
or that by the primary consideration of 
British rule, which was to remain in power, 
collect taxes and maintain an army. 

As this century beheld the great awaken¬ 
ing of Indian nationalism under Gandhi’s 
leadership there were tendencies toward 
collaboration between Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh and Christian, although these last two 
communities have never been numerically 
comparable to the others, Gandhi himself, 
universalist in most of his thought (as is 
Hinduism itself in its higher reaches), did 
everything in his power to encourage the 
tendency toward partnership of the com¬ 
munities. He worked hard for the Mus¬ 
lims and at some periods, such as that 
during which the Islamic caliphate was a 
rallying cry (around 1920), his popularity 
among them was far greater than that of 
their own leaders. TTie British, by dis¬ 
membering the Ottoman Empire and 
abolishing the calij^ate, had thrown this 
great opportunity to the forces of Indian 


union, and Gandhi’s genius made the most 
of it. Great numbers of Muslims joined 
the Indian National Congress at that period 
and many became trusted leaders in the 
movement. Gandhi was ever mindful of 
their claims and thrust them to the fore, 
hopeful of union and peace for many 
decades, until the woeful necessity of parti¬ 
tion had been accepted by all the other 
leaders in the country and he could struggle 
no more. 

It is a relatively recent demand and grew 
into a political reality only during the 
1930’s. Mohammed Ali Jinnah, a great 
leader of the Muslims in the Indian Na¬ 
tional Congress, withdrew from it and 
founded the Muslim League, taking with 
him a number of Congress notables who 
were to become prime ministers of Pakistan 
or members of its government after parti¬ 
tion, The word Pakistan, made up of 
initials for Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, 
seems to have originated at Oxford in 
1936, among some Mohammedan under¬ 
graduates, and originally referred to the 
idea of a state for the Muslim northwest. 
It was rapidly expanded to refer to the 
notion of a separate state for all the Mus¬ 
lims of India, taking in not only the regions 
which are now Pakistan (east and west) but 
a band across the north of India, including 
Kashmir. 

As the British made it more and more 
clear that they were determined upon giving 
India constitutional government and even¬ 
tually independence, these separatist forces 
gained strength rapidly under Jinnah’s 
leadership. The concepts of “Pakistan” 
and “Hindustan” were introduced into the 
talk of every Muslim village. A sentiment 
for the division of India into two parts was 
not hard to arouse among the Muslims. 
The difficulty came in saying what this 
division was to be and where its lines miglit 
run. Up to 1947-1948 the two com¬ 
munities were almost inextricably mixed 
throughout the north and in many regions 
of the south. There were Muslim major¬ 
ities in some provinces or districts and 
Hindu majorities in others, but large, 
healthy minorities existed alongside them 
in almost every case. 
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In the experiments at constitutional 
government winch characterised the 1930's 
the Indian National Congress tried con¬ 
sistently to placate Jinnah and meet his 
demands, oidy to run into his stubborn 
insistence that he and his Muslim League 
must be recognised as the only represen¬ 
tatives of the Mohammedans of India. 

• What this did to all schemes of electoral 
districts and representatives may be seen at 
once: it was already a form of partition 
within undivided India. Jinnah’s stand, 
which is comprehensible if one accepts his 
premises, was that only his party and his 
candidates could represent the Muslims, 
and any Muslims put forward by the Con¬ 
gress were in fact representatives of tlie 
Hindus. As the negotiations went on from 
year to year his claims increased, and at 
the end of the period (1946) when an 
actual chance at the union and indepen¬ 
dence of all India was immediate, he had 
settled upon equal representation for Mus¬ 
lims and Hindus in government as being 
his minimum terms. This principle, cou¬ 
pled with his insistence that the Muslims 
adhering to die National Congress could 
not be counted as Muslims, made nonsense 
of any democratic system of elections. 

We do not need to go into the story of 
the successive negotiations between the 
British, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Gandhi, Nehru and Rajaji all 
struggled hard to save the principle of 
Indian unity, but it seems obvious in retro¬ 
spect that Jinnah on the other side had 
already made up his mind to create a 
separate Islamic state, even before this 
became his declared intention. As we 
have said above, his concepts of electorate 
and representation amounted to partition 
anyhow, except that it would be carried out 
all over India without territorial definition. 
It was, so to speak, a kind of horizontal 
partition, which wa.s soon to be made 
vertical by means of artificial frontiers 
based on “predominant” majorities, with¬ 
out regard to the niceties of geography and 
economics. Thus, in the end, the Punjab 
and Bengal were cut in tvo, and the new 
state of Pakistan was created in two halves 
separated by a thousand miles of India. 

Without dwelling on the exhausting 
negotiations which led to this result we 
may see .that for the British and even for 
the Bidian National Congress it was a 
matter of making the best of things. The 
British were determined to get out, having 
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been so urgently invited to go for so many 
decades, they were not inclined to stay 
upon the order of their going. 

ITie last Viceroy, Earl Mountbatten of 
Burma, played a vital part in tliis final 
phase in accordance wi^ his instructions 
from the Labour Government in London; 
his patience, tact, skill and forbearance will 
long be remembered in India. Both in the 
tragedy of partition and in the extremely 
delicate matter of pacifying the princely 
states, his personal contribution was im¬ 
mense. By an irony of history, the British, 
who have so often been accused of being 
pro-Muslim in the past century and a half, 
^nded their Indian experience with a ruler 
who, impartial though he was, enjoyed the 
confidence of the Hindu leaders and 
incurred the dislike of the Muslim dictator. 


The British and the Congress made the 
best of an impossible situation, or tried to 
do so; but the Muslim League was not 
altogether happy over the outcome either. 
Jinnah had considered some link between 
the eastern and western halves of Pakistan 
essential, and had thought to achieve it 
partly by means of Kashmir. Every detail 
of the division of Indian government 
property, archives, the rolling stock of the 
railways, etc., etc., became at once an 
excuse for bitter disputes. The frontiers, 
especially in the Punjab, were impractical 
and were almost immediately subject to 
revision by local commanders. The govern¬ 
ment at Delhi was already in being—^Jiiinah’s 
refusal to join it had given Nehru an interim 
government which he could continue on 
into independence—^but that at Karachi 
had to be improvised from scratch. I shall 
never forget that when I first visited the 
new establishment (Karachi, 1947) 
there was only one typewriter in the whole 
Foreign Office. Jinnah moved into the 
governor’s palace and kept up a pomp and 
ceremony suitable to a viceroy, but there 
was no rule book for relations with foreign 
embassies, for instance, and no staff for 
most of the ministries. Partition and 
independence, when they came after so 
many years of turmoil, seem very nearly 
to have been a surprise. 

But there was worse, far worse: civil dis¬ 
order on a vast scale. It had started the 
year before and was worst in Bengal, worst 
of all in Calcutta; it spread; the Punjab was 
in flames by 1947; it produced horrors in 
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Bihar and Assam. Hindus were assailing 
Muslims, and Muslims assailed Hindus; the 
Sikhs were on the warpath in their own 
Punjab regions. There is not much point 
in attempting to say who was responsible, 
who started die carnage, or who might have 
prevented it by doing thus-or-so in time. 

By actual date, the Muslim onslauglit on 
the Hindus of Calcutta (August 16, 1946) 
came first, and may well have been in 
response to Jinnah’s call to arms a fortnight 
before, “This day we bid good-bye to 
constitutional methods,” said Jinnah in 
Bombay on July 29th; there can be little 
doubt of what he meant. Yet in the nature 
of this kind of strife there could be no 
circumscribing its limits or its responsibili¬ 
ties; if the Muslims massacred the Hindus 
in one place, being stronger in numbers or 
arms, the Hindus massacred the Muslims in 
another for the same noble reasons. This 
went on .through the autumn of 1946 and 
all of 1947, and during the entire first part 
of the outrages Jinnah spoke in public only 
to threaten more. “Pakistan is the only 
solution,” he said, over and over again, and 
“India stands on the brink of ruinous civil 
war.” 


By the spring of 1947 the Viceroy, 
plagued by Ae imminence of his assigned 
date of June 15th for the independence of 
India, was forced by the situation to con¬ 
sider partition: it was accepted by the last 
of all, Mahatma Gandhi, on June 4th after 
all his friends had already yielded. The 
date of independence with partition was 
pushed on the August 15th and took place on 
that day in the midst of panic and bloodshed 
beyond comparison in modern times. 

It is said that upward of ten million 
persons were on the roads in that terrible 
autumn, moving from India to Pakistan or 
from Pakistan to India. A refugee problem 
of great magnitude was immediately pre¬ 
sented to both the new governments. 
Along with this there was murder, arson, 
rape and abduction on a scale never known 
before. Nehru recalls that they kept a 
regular war map in his office with pins to 
show the centres of gravest disturbance, and 
the slender resources of the police power 
had to be shifted hither and thither to meet 
it. Delhi itself was the scene of cruel 
violence against Muslims just at a time 
when the madness was dying out elsewhere. 
The whole nightmare has left a gruesome 


imprint upon the minds that survived it, 
and has, even to this day, »overshadowed 
the relationship between India and Pakis¬ 
tan with fratricidal suspicion. 

Against this appalling situation at the 
height of its horror there came the invas¬ 
ion of Kashmir, followed by its accession 
to India and occupation by troops of the 
Indian Army. 

Those events are differently viewed in 
accordance with one’s point of view, but at 
least the time sequence is perfectly plain. 
They came in the order I have stipulated: 
first the Vale of Kashmir was invaded from 
the northwest by Palhan tribesmen from 
Pakistan, then the terrified Mahar.'ijah 
signified his accession to India, and iinally 
(October 27th) the Indian Army sent its 
first troops into Kashmir by air. 

By early September of that year (1947) 
the Pathan tribesmen had been converging 
on the borders of the Jammu-Kashmir state 
and the western part of Jammu (tbe 
Poonch area) was soon in their hands. In 
mid-October they began the infiltration of 
Kashmir proper, armed with modern equip¬ 
ment which could only have come from the 
Pakistan Army. 'I’heir very transport from 
the Northwest Frontier to Kashmir was 
arranged for them, cither by local Pakistan 
authorities or in some cases by the local 
Muslim League organisations. Witii petrol 
scarce and severely rationed, with com¬ 
munications all disrupted by the shock of 
partition, they could not have moved at all 
otherwise. 

The invasion of the Vale of Kashmir, 
down the highway from MuzalTarabad to 
Baramula and Srinagar, was in full lilt after 
October 20th and could indeed have pro¬ 
ceeded with great speed if the tribesmen 
had not halted at every opportunity to loot, 
burn, rape and kill. The Maharajah’s 
accession to India (October 24th, made 
final on the 26th) and the dispatch of the 
first Indian troops (October 27th) vvcrc not 
only next in order, but were the direct, in¬ 
evitable consequences of this .invasion. So 
far as the dates and facts arc concerned 
there can. be no dispute. 


A word about accession may not come 
amiss, at least for Western rcadcjrs with 
short memories. The word refers to the 
alternatives presented to semi-independent 
Indian princes at the moment of India’s 
independence, accompanied by partition. 
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The princes could accede to either India 
or Pakistan, ,as they wished, with due 
regard for common-sense considerations 
such as geography; or they could, if they 
wished, remain apart from either of the 
new states and make tlieir own terms with 
them. Mountbaiten made it very plain ’to 
them that whatever they did, they could 
expect no assistance from the British—the 
“paramount power"—because at the 
moment of India’s independence, Britain’s 
“paramountcy" would lapse. 

There were no less than 262 of tfiesc 
semi-independent principalities in Imlia, 
from small scif-govcrning estates lO great 
territories like Hyderabad, Mysore and Kash¬ 
mir, larger than all but a few European 
nations. The British had cajoled, nursed 
and threatened these princes by turns, 
keeping iJicm quiet by wealth and honour 
a.s much as by fear, but never extending to 
their territories the administrative structure 
of. British India, 

For decades many persons of eminence 
had pr.:v.licted that any effort toward Indian 
ir.dqicndencc would be thwarted by these 
princes, who would, in defence of their 
thrones, lay all India waste by lire and 
sword. In point of fact, almost all of them 
rapidly acceded to eitlicr India or Pakis- 
tiin, depending on geography, and the few 
eases which presented difliculties did not 
long hold out. There was conflict when, 
as in Hyderabad and Kashmir, the ruler 
was of one community and the majority of 
his subjects of another. By and large, 
however, the problem of the princely 
slates, once thought to be an insuperable 
obstacle to Indian nationalism, was resolv¬ 
ed with skill and success. 'The rulers were 
indemnified or pensioned and their powers 
passed to the new nations they had joined. 

Kashmir was quite a different story 
because its ruler, a Hindu of the Dogra 
dynasty, could not make up his mind. 
There is the strongest probability Uiat he, 
like so many Kashmiri before and since— 
jf we may call him a Kashmiri—^thought 
the mountain state might remain independ¬ 
ent. He and his family had ci>joycd its 
revenues without let or hindrance for a 
hundred’ yca.rs and regarded it as ihcir 
personal property—a theory of .the prince¬ 
ly function which was widely accepted in 
other states as well. The Maharajah of 
Kashmir was not unique in considering 
that his state revenues need not be spent 
on schools or roads or telephone wires, if 
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it suited him better to use them for jewels 
or palaces; this was the attitude of many or 
even most princes, and the British had 
interfered with it very little. 

Honourable exceptions there were, 
naturally: the ancient house of Mysore had 
been in the vanguard of progress for three 
generations at least, and Travancore was not 
far behind. In an earlier generation 
Barqda had given a good example; so had 
Bhopal. But among the great slates it 
can be said with assurance that Kashmir 
was the worst, doing least for its poverty- 
stricken people and most for its irrespons¬ 
ible tyrants. 

, TTic Maharajah, Hari Singh by name, 
could have joined either Pakistan or 
India on the day of independence, August 
15th, or at any time before then, without 
bringing on his hapless country tlic 
miseries which were to ensue. All he had 
to do was to signify his will. . Mount- 
batten visited Srinagar in June, 1947, and 
advised the Maharajah to join one or the 
other of the new countries (Dominiojis, as 
they were then called) by mid-August. 
The Viceroy bore with him the assurance 
of the Government of India, the interim 
government headed by Mr. Nehru, that it 
would not regard it as an unfriendly act 
if Kashmir joined Pakistan. The one thing 
the Government of India did not view with 
favour was any attempt to set up an inde¬ 
pendent Kashmir; weak, misgoverned and 
adrift, such a state would have been an 
invitation to trouble from all sides. 

Mountbatten recalled all this in June a 
year later, on his return to England. 
“Ascertain the will of your people,” he had 
told the prince, which was probably 
enough in itself to frighten that dignitary 
out of his wits, “and join whichever 
Dominion your people wish you to join by 
August 14th of this year.” Later, in a 
speech to the East India Association, 
Mountbatten said; 

“Had he acceded to Pakistan 
before August 14th, the future Gov¬ 
ernment of India had allowed me to 
give his Highness an assurance that no 
objection whatever would be raised 
by them. Had His Highness acceded 
to India by August 14th, Pakistan did 
not then exist and therefore could 
not have inlerfcred. The only trouble 
that could have been raised was by 
nonaccession to either side, and this 
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Bihar and Assam. Hindus were assailing 
Muslims, and Muslims assailed Hindus; the 
Sikhs were on the warpath in their own 
Punjab regions. There is not much point 
in attempting to say who was responsible, 
who started the carnage, or who mi^t have 
prevented it by doing thus-or-so in time. 

By actual date, the Muslim onslaught on 
the Hindus of Calcutta (August 16, 1946) 
came first, and may well have been in 
response to Jinnah’s call to arms a fortnight 
before. “This day we bid good-bye to 
constitutional methods,” said Jinnah in 
Bombay on July 29th; there can be little 
doubt of what he meant. Yet in the nature 
of this kind of strife there could be no 
circumscribing its limits or its responsibili¬ 
ties; if the Muslims massacred the Hindus 
in one place, being stronger in numbers or 
arms, the Hindus massacred the Muslims in 
another for the same noble reasons. This 
went on .through the autumn of 1946 and 
all of 1947, and during the entire first part 
of the outrages Jinnah spoke in public only 
to threaten more. “Pakistan is the only 
solution,” he said, over and over again, and 
“India stands on the brink of ruinous civil 
war.” 


By the spring of 1947 the Viceroy, 
plagued by the imminence of his assigned 
date of June 15th for the independence of 
India, was forced by the situation to con¬ 
sider partition: it was accepted by the last 
of all, Mahatma Gandhi, on June 4th after 
aU his friends had already yielded. The 
date of independence with partition was 
pushed on the August 15th and took place on 
that day in the midst of panic and bloodshed 
beyond comparison in modern times. 

It is said that upward of ten million 
persons were on the roads in that terrible 
autumn, moving from India to Pakistan or 
from Pakistan to India. A refugee problem 
of great magnitude was immediately pre¬ 
sented to both the new governments. 
Along with this there was murder, arson, 
rape and abduction on a scale never known 
before. Nehru recalls that they kept a 
regular war map in his office with pins to 
show the centres of gravest disturbance, and 
the slender resources of the police power 
had to be shifted hither and thither to meet 
it. Delhi itself was the scene of cruel 
violence against Muslims just at a time 
when the madness was dying out elsewhere. 
The whole nightmare has left a gruesome 


imprint upon the minds that survived it, 
and has, even to this day, i overshadowed 
the relationship between India and Pakis¬ 
tan with fratricidal suspicion. 

Against this appalling situation at the 
height of its horror there came the invas¬ 
ion of Kashmir, followed by its accession 
to India and occupation by troops of the 
Indian Array. 

Those events are differently viewed in 
accordance with one’s point of view, but at 
least the time sequence is perfectly plain. 
They came in the order I have stipulated: 
first the Vale of Kashmir was invaded from 
the nortliwest by Pathan tribesmen from 
Pakistan, then the terrified Maharajah 
signified his accession to India, and finally 
(October 27th) the Indian Army sent its 
first troops into Kashmir by air. 

By early September of that year (1947) 
the Pathan tribesmen had been con\crging 
on the borders of the Jammu-Kashniir slate 
and the western part of Jammu (tbc 
Poonch area) was soon in their hands. In 
mid-October they began the infiltration oL 
Kashmir proper, armed with modern equip¬ 
ment which could only have come from the 
Pakistan Army. Their very transport from 
the Northwest Frontier to Kashmir was 
arranged for them, either by local Pakistan 
authorities or in some cases by the local 
Muslim League organisations. With petrol 
scarce and severely rationed, with com¬ 
munications all disrupted by the shock of 
partition, they could not have moved at all 
otherwise. 

The invasion of the Vale of Kashmir, 
down the highway from Muzaffarabad to 
Baramula and Srinagar, was in full tilt after 
October 20th and could indeed have pro¬ 
ceeded with great speed if the tribesmen 
had not halted at every opportunity to loot, 
burn, rape and kill. The Maharajah’s 
accession to India (October 24th, made 
final on the 26th) and the dispatch of the 
first Indian troops (October 27th) were not 
only next in order, but were the direct, in¬ 
evitable consequences of this .invasion. So 
far as the dates and facts are concerned 
there can. be no dispute. 


A word about accession may not come 
amiss, at least for Western readejrs with 
short memories. The word refers to the 
alternatives presented to semi-independent 
Indian princes at the moment of India’s 
independence, accompanied by partition. 
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The princes coiild accede to either India 
or Pakistan, ,as they wished, with due 
regard for common-sense considerations 
such as geography; or they could, if dicy 
wished, remain apart from either of the 
new states and make their own terms with 
them. Mounlbatten made it very plain 'to 
them that whatever they did, they could 
expect no assistance from the British—the 
“paramount power"—because at the 
moment of India's independence, Britain’s 
“paramountcy” would lapse. 

There were no less than 262 of tiicse 
semi-independent principalities in India, 
from small self-governing estates to great 
territories like Hyilcrabad, Mysore and Kash¬ 
mir, larger than all but a few Euroi>ean 
j^ations. The British had cajoled, nursed 
and threatened these princes by turns, 
keeping them tjuict by wcaltli and honour 
as much as by fear, but never extending to 
their territories the administrative structure 
of. British India. 

For decades many persons of eminence 
had predicted that any elTort toward Indian 
independence would be thwarted by these 
princes, who would, in defence of their 
thrones, lay all India waste by lire and 
.sword. In point of fact, almost all of them 
rapidly acceded to either India or Pakis¬ 
tan, depending on geography, and the few 
cases which presented difficulties did not 
long hold out. There was conflict when, 
as in Hyderabad and Kashmir, the ruler 
was of imc community and the majority of 
his subjects of another. By and large, 
however, the problem of the princely 
states, once thought to be an insuperable 
obstacle to Indian nationalism, was resolv¬ 
ed with skill and success. The rulers were 
indemnified or pensioned and their powers 
passed to the new nations they had joined. 

Kashmir was quite a different story 
because its ruler, a Hindu of the Dogra 
dynasty, could not make up his mind. 
There is the strongest probability tltat he, 
like so many Kashmiri before and since— 
if we may cqll him a Kashmiri—thought 
the mountain state might remain independ¬ 
ent. He and his family had enjoyed its 
revenues without let or hindrance for a 
hundred yeajrs and regarded it as their 
personal property—a theory of .the prince¬ 
ly function which was widely accepted in 
other states as well. The Maharajah of 
Kashmir was not unique in considering 
that his state revenues need not be spent 
on schools or roads or telephone wires, if 
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it suited him better to use them for jewels 
or palaces; this was the attitude of many or 
even most princes, and the British had 
interfered with it very little. 

Honourable exceptions there were, 
naturally: the ancient house of Mysore had 
been in the vanguard of progress for three 
generations at least, and Travancorc was not 
far behind. In an earlier generation 
Baroda had given a good example; so had 
Bhopal. But among the great states it 
can be said with assurance that Kashmir 
was the worst, doing least for its poverty- 
stricken people and most for its irrespons¬ 
ible tyrants. 

, The Maharajah, Hari Singh by name, 
could have joined either Pakistan or 
India on tlic day of independence, August 
15th, or at any time before then, without 
bringing on his hapless country the 
miseries which were to ensue. All he had 
to do was to signify his will. , Mount- 
batten visited Srinagar in June, 1947, and 
advised the Maharajah to join one or the 
other of the new countries (Dominions, as 
they were then called) by mid-August. 
ITie Viceroy bore with him the assurance 
of the Government of India, the interim 
government headed by Mr. Nehru, that it 
would not regard it as an unfriendly act 
if Kashmir joined Pakistan. The one thing 
the Government of India did not view with 
favour was any attempt to set up an inde¬ 
pendent Kashmir; weak, misgoverned and 
adrift, such a state would have been an 
invitation to trouble from all sides. 

Mountbatten recalled all this in June a 
year later, on his return to England. 
“Ascertain the will of your people,” ho had 
told the prince, which was probably 
enough in itself to frighten that dignitary 
out of his wits, “and join whichever 
Dominion your people wish you to join by 
August 14th of this year.” Later, in a 
speech to the East India Association, 
Mountbatten said: 

“Had he acceded to Pakistan 
before August 14th, the future Gov¬ 
ernment of India had allowed me to 
give his Highness an assurance that no 
objection whatever would be raised 
by them. Had His Highness acceded 
to India by August 14tli, Pakistan did 
not then exist and therefore could 
not have interfered. The only trouble 
that could have been raised was by 
nonaccession to either side, and this 
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was unfortunately the very course 

followed by the Maharajah.” 

From August 15 th to the end of 
October, therefore, Kashmir was in an 
anomalous and doubtful position, and 
every day’s delay made it worse. The 
main routes of egress from and ingress to 
the mountain kingdom were the waterways 
flowing into Pakistan, and cheap commod¬ 
ities had no other. Air traffic from Delhi, 
five hundred miles to the south, was and 
still is the main link with India, although 
the road over the mountain passes can 
serve in summer. The Maharajah negot¬ 
iated a Standstill Agreement with Pakistan, 
at the moment of independence, whereby 
supplies for his landlocked valley were 
guaranteed, but he soon found himself 
without them. It is difficult not to suppose 
that Pakistan blockaded the valley as a 
means .of political pressure, although it is 
also true that communications were in 
a very bad way at the moment of partition 
and soon afterward. Both in India and in 
Pakistan the anxiety over Kashmir and its 
destiny was rising, and one is tempted to 
say now, in retrospect, that it might have 
been better if one or the other of them had 
taken some decisive step during those first 
six weeks to bring the state into line with¬ 
out bloodshed. Perhaps it could have 
been done; I do not know. 


At ail events the six weeks between 
August 15th and October 1st passed in 
turmoil; massacres, looting and destruction 
were having their way in many parts of 
both the new nations; in Jammu, the 
Punjabi part of the mountain state (that is, 
souffi of the mountain passes) the Hindus 
and SUchs drove out Muslims in enormous 
numbers with numerous outrages. The 
Muslims fleeing to Pakistan told their 
dreadful stories and excited the rage of 
their co-rcligionists to new heights. It was 
downright inevitable, I suppose, that in a 
population like that of Pakistan, with the 
whole Northwest Frontier Province tribal 
and warlike in custom, violence should be 
the result. It was not, however, inevitable 
that this violence shoifld be countenanced, 
patronised and supported by the civil and 
military authorities of the new nation. 

It is a vexed question. Many in India 
believe that the Pakistan government called 
the tribesmen to arms, equipped them. 


transported them and commanded them in 
the invasion of Kashmir which followed. 
This has been denied; indeed for one whole 
year, until the evidence of Pakistan Army 
participation was overwhelming, the Pakis¬ 
tan government pretended that it had 
flothing to do with that invasion. It is now 
well known that the commander and some 
officers of the invading tribes were regular- 
array officers of Pakistan, and, of course, 
from the very beginning the equipment 
used was that of the regular army. 

However, I have always thought that 
one element in the situation was fear of 
the tribesmen on the part of those who 
governed in Karachi and Lahore, War 
with India was impossible; the high com¬ 
mand of the Pakistan forces was all 
British, and informed Mr. Jinnah that they 
would resign to a man if he made war on 
India. Short of war, the new government, • 
harassed and bitterly angry over many 
things, could injure India and save itself. 
only by deflecting the ire of the Northwest 
against Kashmir. For anybody who has 
ever been on the Northwest Frontier knows 
that the tribesmen have contempt for all 
city dwellers, including those of Lahore and 
Karachi, and when their ire is up they 
think of nothing but murder and loot. 
Even in the most peaceful times they live 
in blood feuds; looting is a pastime, the 
gates of Peshawar are closed and manned 
at sundown. 

It was a tangle of motives, no doubt, 
which led to the invasion of Kashmir, 
but among these I have no doubt 
that Karachi’s fear of the aroused Pathans, 
consciously or unconsciously, played its 
part. Only a few months later (March, 
1948) I was to hear in tribal villages of the 
Northwest words like this: “When we get 
through with Kashmir we’ll take Lahore 
and Karachi.” Half in joke, perhaps, but 
containing a truth. 

The horrors which accompanied the 
tribal invasion have often been de.scribcd. 
They contain elements uqknown in thp 
West—such as wholesale abductions—as 
well as .rape and looting on a vast scale. 

It is worth mentioning that there was no 
strictly communal basis for the' depred¬ 
ations of the tribesmen: they murdered and 
looted their own co-religionists jn many 
places as well as the Hindus and Sikhs. In 
Baramula they slaughtered the Christian 
missionaries. It was their long halt in 
Baramula—a town of much loot—^that 
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gave the Maharajah time to send his terri¬ 
fied telegrams to India and obtain help. 

These are * sorrowful things, best for¬ 
gotten, but they have to take their place in 
die chronicle. Mr. Nehru probably had 
the most difficult decision of his life up to 
that time when he was faced with tlie 
Maharajah's telegrams. There were multi¬ 
ple strands of historic consciousness in his 
decision, as we have seen, and yet 1 do not 
doubt that in the crucial moment a very 
great part was played by his own love for 
the magical valley, its beauty and its appeal 
to the poetic imagination. He could not 
bear to sit by idly and watch it be destroyed 
by fire and sword. After consulting the 
military chiefs and the Viceroy (now called 
Governor-General) he ordered the fli^t of 
an airborne battalion of the Sikh regiment 
to Srinagar. 

There were only 330 men in that detacli- 
ment which, as we can now see, saved 
Srinagar from destruction. The tribes- 
nien on that day were not far away: their 
advance parties were five miles from the 
capital. The whole invasion from Pakistan 
was far better armed, organised and 
equipped than the Indian Government had 
believed at the time of the fateful decision. 
It became necessary to fly men and arms 
to Kashmir from Delhi in a steady stream 
for the next three weeks until the tide of 
assault could be turned and a great part of 
the valley cleared of the marauders. There 
ensued a desultory warfare for about a year 
and a month (dying down for long stretches) 
until, at the request of the United 
Nations, both India and Pakistan pro¬ 
claimed a cease-fire with effect from 
January 1st, 1949. 

The lines upon which that cease-fire took 
effect have remained substantially un¬ 
changed in the decade since then: Pakistan 
has the Poonch area and the northwest, 
about a third of the Kashmir-Jammu state, 
and India retains the other two-thirds and 
most of the valley, along with the Tibelan- 
Buddhist country of Ladakh. 


We have telescoped, abbreviated, fore¬ 
shortened. Yet it must be plain that great 
suffering accompanied and followed these 
events. Along with that suffering in both 
mind and body there was an international 
debate Which at times dominated the pro¬ 
ceedings in the United Nations. It was 
India who appealed to the international 
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tribunal (December 30, 1947) on the 
ground that international peace and security 
were endangered by a continuance of this 
sitimtion. The appeal was made under 
articles 34 and 35 of the Charter, that is, 
under “Pacific Settlement of Disputes”, 
Chapter Six, rather than under Chapter 
Seven on “Acts of Aggression”. For this 
reason the United Nations for ten years has 
persisted in regarding tlie Kashmir problem 
us a situation in dispute: it has never put 
it into the frame, or under the light, of an 
act of aggression. 

This may be due to a technical error on 
the part of the Indian Ministry of External 
Affairs. I think it is. They ought to 
'have claimed aggression at the very start, 
if that was to be the basis of their com¬ 
plaint for all these years. My dear and re¬ 
spected friend Sir Girija Bajpai, now dead, 
was then directing the Ministry under Mr. 
Nehru, and if there has been a technical 
error it must have been his doing,-aided by 
his advisers in the service. 1 can testify 
that Mr. Nehru twelve years ago, when 1 
first saw him, was downright astounded 
that the United Nations never expressed a 
word of reproof for the aggression against 
Kashmir, and in all the years since then he 
has not changed. To his mind it is quite 
monstrqus that the invader should have 
been treated as equal to the defender juri¬ 
dically and morally, giving Pakistan and 
India the status of equal claimants to a 
piece of real estate. In Nehru’s mind, as 
in the minds of most Indians, this is a gross 
misconception of what happened and what 
is at stake. They do not give sufficient 
weight to the fact that their own original 
appeal to the United Nations presented a 
situation in dispute, and not an aggression. 
That may be a technicality but, after ail, 
the United Nations is a deliberative body 
composed mainly of professional diploma¬ 
tists who are trained to technicalities and 
who find safety only in obeying their own 
rules. 

In the terrible turmoil over Kashmir (as 
well as within it) during 1947-1949, many 
suspicions came to the surface in India. 
It was thought, and not by the uninformed 
cither, that the destiny of Kashmir had 
become enmeshed in considerations of 
power politics—^that is, of the balance of 
power between the An^o-American-French 
nexus and the empire of the Soviet Union. 
It was suspected that “oil”—^what a word, 
oil!—was involved in it somehow: 
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American experts were said to have found 
secret wealth in those mountains, and 
therefore wanted the mountain state to go 
to Pakistan, as being more amenable than 
India. (Not a word of truth in any of it, 
so far as I could find out then or since.) 

The mere word “oil” was enough to stJurt 
off a whole cargo of suppositions. In 
addition to this, the British Foreign Office, 
aided by the remains of the India Office 
and the Commonwealth Office and God 
knows how many others, was supposed to 
be pro-Pakistan and anti-Indian in this 
matter. Mr. Philip Noel-Baker, a con¬ 
scientious Quaker and Socialist, w'as 
assumed to be the tool of these interests or 
their spokesman at the United Nations.* 
Even Sir Girija Bajpai, a thoroughly civi¬ 
lised human being, was not altogether 
devoid of such suspicions when I returned 
from India in the spring of 1948 and found 
the Kashmir debate in flood. 

It is worth recording that it was the rep¬ 
resentative of Nationalist China (that is, 
of Chiang Kai-shek on Formosa) who 
actually came forward, over and over 
again, and amended the Kashmir Resolu¬ 
tion from its original form into one which, 
by acknowledging the freedom and sover¬ 
eignty of India as well as of its command 
over its own armed forces, became accept¬ 
able to Mr. Nehru. Dr. T. S. Tsiang, the 
Chinese representative on the Security 
Council—an old Waichaopu man from 
Peking, really—did a loyal service to Asia 
and the world on that occasion. If he had 
not obtained these amendments it is doubt¬ 
ful if Mr. Nehru would have remained as 
Prime Minister of India: he had already 
said he would resign if the resolution passed 
in its original lorm. Mr. Noel-Baker said, 
several times, that he did not understand 
the sense of these amendments but that if 
the Chinese delegate regarded them as 
essential he would accept them. The 
Americans at this stage of the debate 
(1948) merely lagged along, so to speak; 
they did whatever the British did. 

Now, of course, I was very close to this 
debate and I never did see why everybody 
was so suspicious of everybody else. Be¬ 
tween India and Pakistan the issue was as 
plain as the nose on your face: they both 
wanted the same thing for different reasons. 
But the Russians at that time had no 
position; it was the period when they main¬ 
tained that Gandhi was an “unconscious 
reactionary” and Nehru a “running dog of 
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imperialism”. They had no dear position 
at all about Pakistan. The Americans had 
no defined position either, far as India 
and Pakistan were concerned. Over 
Kashmir, as a matter of fact, bewildennent 
seemed to be the predominant feeling in 
thp Security Council so far as J could tell, 
and 1 went to the debate every day. It 
was out at Lake Success in those days—a 
wearisome trek, I must say—and J never 
will forget my astonishment in the middle 
of the process when one day a delegate,, in 
whose motorcar X was a guest, pointed out 
to me a dim body of water under the spring 
rain and said that this pond was the actual 
lake named “Success”. I never have seen 
anytliing which Jess resembled its cogno¬ 
men. 

In spite of this bewilderment there were 
plenty of men in India and in Pakistan, too, 
who saw “power politics” in the behaviour 
of the Security Council. Pakistan was 
hugely encouraged, diplomatically and 
polemically, by wiiat seemed to be a British 
inclination toward tlicir view of the matter. 
Sir Mohammad Zafrullah Khan, Ihe’fnst 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan—and, as 1 
remember, ho w'as out of the country almost 
constantly for his first year in office—had 
a field day at laikc Success when it was dis¬ 
covered that under the Indian appeal (a 
situation in dispute, remember, and not an 
aggression!) he could bring in almost any¬ 
thing he chose to mention. 

By the time J returned from India th.at 
year 1 found that he had piled up a moun¬ 
tain of evidence, or at least of accusations, 
which had little or nothing to do with 
Kashmir, including one of genocide, that is 
to say, of wholesale racial murder, against 
India. He was referring, of course, to the 
dreadful events of the preceding months in 
both countries, but the word “genocide”, 
with its associations from the Hitler mania, 
was either totally inapplicable or was ap¬ 
plicable equally to both sides. 

In this awful state of affairs, while hos¬ 
tilities were still going on in Kashmir be¬ 
tween the Indian Army and what was soon 
to be acknowledged as the Pakistan Army, 
everybody ■ seemed to suspect everybody 
else of skulduggery. Men 1 had known 
well for a number of years (Sir Girija 
Bajpai, Mr. Noel-Baker and others) were 
subject to this species of influenza. I must 
say I found Dr. T. S. Tsiang the halest and 
heartiest delegate with whom I had any 
conversation, and I shall always think his 
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work during those spring montibs averted 
an even more ^disastrous result than what 
in fact ensued. 

But the curious and interesting thing 
about all this is that the atmosphere of sus¬ 
picion which was abroad in the world had 
some effect also on Mr. Nehru at this time. 
He, too, felt that the Kashmir debate at 
.Lake Success was bogged down into a side 
issue or concomitant of larger manoeuvres. 
It infuriated him (and still does) that no¬ 
body paid any allenlion to the iact that 
there had been an armed aggression. He 
believed that the Americans were following 
the British, more or less blindly, and that 
the British had been informed or prejudiced 
(as you may choose to express it) by cer¬ 
tain pro-Pakistan officials. When 1 saw 
him again in that next December (1948) he 
was really quite sharp in some of his 
phrasing. It was a moment when the 
West—as we call it; anyhow the grouping 
of powers which the Franco-Anglo- 
Amcrican trinity hopes to inspire—^was 
making one mistake after another, bolster¬ 
ing up defunct colonialisms and imperial¬ 
isms in every corner of Asia. 1 could not 
find it in my heart to demur at anything he 
said about Indonesia, in particular, or 
Southeast Asia, in general. We were not 
being very intelligent about anything at that 
moment; and of course one can scarcely 
bring one’s self to speak of our doings in 
China. But it also dawned on me, in the 
midst of this rather acrid conversation or 
monologue (it was at lunch), that the Prime 
Minister had something else underneath all 
this; it was Kashmir. 

It nearly always is Kashmir. 


Now, over eleven years later, many of 
these misundcrsttuidings and resentments 
have vanished. It is perfectly obvious to 
everybody in the world who has given it a 
moment's thought that the United States 
w'as instrumental in setting Indonesia free. 
It is clear that the American position 
throughout the former colonial imperial 
world has been, up to the very brink of rup¬ 
ture with old friends, favourable- .to free¬ 
dom, Our links with Great Britain and 
our historic, debts to France, as well as our 
sincere attachment to both of those nations, 
inhibited us strongly for some years after 
the end Of the second World War, but not 
permanently or fundamentally. Our task 
in foreign policy has been to maintain our 
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friendships, tried and true (the main ones, 
anyhow), while endeavouring to aid in the 
transition from colonialism to autonomy 
for the peoples of Asia. 

The Americans are anti-colonial and anti- 
imperial by nature; it is not only our tradi¬ 
tion—a thing we learn in school with the 
alphabet—but it is also our physical and 
material condition. To this crisscross 
there has been added in the past decade a 
sense' of peril from the Communist world, 
which, of course, aims at conque.st and 
always has, finding in us the principal 
obstacle to this objective. All this is plain 
in 1960, but it was not so plain in 1948. 
Wc were then suspected of conniving at 
schemes for the maintenance of colonial 
empires, which, indeed, in their final mo¬ 
ments before liquidation, maintained Ihcni- 
sclvcs upon American arms and materials 
which had been supplied to their Luropean 
centers under the Lend-Lease Act for the 
winning of the war agrnn.st Hiller. 

Nobody today knows this better tlian 
Mr. Nehru. But in 1948 it was not clear 

anybody, not even to him. At that period 
he had never seen America, even from 
a train window, and could have had no 
idea of how utterly self-contained it is. He 
may have thought, I imagine, that wc 
desired various emoluments and privileges 
along the lines of those which formed the 
historic development of I’ngland, entrain¬ 
ing, as they did, the subjugation of other 
peoples. 

Mr. Nehru’s mind was formed in Eng¬ 
land at least as much as in India, and for 
a great part of his life he has been 
accustomed to imperial concepts. J imag¬ 
ine that until he came to America he had 
no idea of how little it cared about or need¬ 
ed the rest of the world, how happy it 
would be to rest in its own busy, techno¬ 
logical peace. A small island like England 
cannot really give an adequate idea of the 
United States, although it is obviou.s enough 
that the one engendered the other. Mr. 
Nehru in 1948 had not, I think, yet made 
these distinctions, and our foreign policy at 
the time was of no assistance to him in 
doing so. 

It was, therefore, more or less fated that 
he should become, for a time, sharply 
critical of “the West’’. (As he says, this is 
a misnomer, too: when you say West and 
when you say East, it depends" entirely on 
where you are standing.) We owe this 
largely to our own mistakes, but it is also 
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due to the curious obtuseness and in¬ 
sensitivity of the Anglo-American-French 
attitudes and expressions about Kashmir. 
He thought he had a perfectly clear case and 
w-as confronted, to his utter amazement, 
with a coldly judicial impartiality between 
aggressor and victim. It was at this very 
time that the Dutch in their successive 
“police actions” were using American 
Lend-Lease materials against Indonesians, 
as the French did against the Indo- 
Chinese. Vast quantities of the same 
American materials were being poured into 
the custody of Chiang Kai-shek, from 
which they rapidly passed into the hands 
of the advancing Communists. Kashmir 
became, or seemed to become, a part of *a 
general imi^erialist-colonial pattern, which, 
although blatantly wrong-headed and un- 
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The point of view held with varying 
shades of meaning or intensity in Pakistan 
during this same past decade is relatively 
simple: it is that Kashmir, as a pre¬ 
dominantly Mohammedan region, belongs 
to Pakistan by nature. The K in the 
fabricated word Pakistan stands for Kash¬ 
mir; Kashmir was always a part of the 
new nation which Indian Muslims (some 
of them) wished to make in the 1930’s. 
Nobody in the Muslim league, least of all 
Mohammed Ali Jinn ah, ever supposed 
that it would go to India. In Jinnah’s 
dream of a band or bridge across the top 
of India, connecting the western and 
eastern prarts of his new country, Kashmir 
was the most vital link. 

One runs into this concept constantly 
even today, and it often goes beyond any 
mere thought of a “bridge”. I have often 
heard, in private talk in Pakistan, that the 
Muslim slate should properly contain a 
wide and deep slice of northern India, that 
its proper and natural capital is Delhi itself, 
and that in the fullness of time all this must 
come to pass. Like most concepts of 
“manifest destiny”, as the American phrase 
had it fifty years ago, this ignores the great 
distance between the cup and the lip. 

Still, there is no doubt of the sincerity 
of Pakistan’s disappointment, resentment 
and subsequent bitterness over the fact that 
most of the Jammu-Kashmir state went to 
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^ely, contained the possibiliQr of delay¬ 
ing emancipation for som^ years and was 
thereby resented in India as much as any¬ 
where in Asia. 

All this, of course, goes on the assump¬ 
tion that Pakistan was more amenable to 
Western influence than India: that Pakistan 
was favoured by the Atlantic powers as a 
sort of willing prot^. 'Iiie illusion^ 
persisted, and was not dispelled by the 
creation of the Baghdad Pact and the gift 
of war materials to Pakistan which follow*- 
ed. For my own part I never have felt 
that Pakistan was notably more friendly to 
the United States than to any other nation; 
I have felt that it was simply more cynical 
about the receipt of benefits from such an 
illusion. Perhaps, by now, this has come 
to be perceived even in Washington. 


India. From the point of view of the 
makers of Pakistan, the ruling principle of 
partition was that of “predominant” 
majorities. There were great wrangles over 
what constituted “predominance”, a word 
which, like a number of others harnessed 
to politics, was over-worked in India. The 
percentages of Hindu, Muslim, Sikli and 
Christian were the basis of calculation, but 
where no one community clearly pre¬ 
dominated over all others combined, econ¬ 
omics and geography had their say. The 
Jammu-Kashmir state was predominantly 
Mohammedan and the valley of Kashmir 
overwhelmingly so. To Jinnah and his 
immediate followers, as to most Pakistani 
today, it has always seemed beyond ques¬ 
tion that Kashmir belongs to Pakistan by 
right, by nature and by the principles of 
the partition. 

If we were to accept the theory of the 
theocratic or religious state, strange and 
difficult as it mi^t be to minds trained 
in democratic liberalism, if would foilov^ 
that every Muslim in India was a citizen 
of Pakistan from birth, and every Hindu, 
Sildi or Christian a citizen of Inffia. -Bui 
such radical cleavages arc nOt.ppssible in 
a country 'where all the communities have 
lived for centuries in the same toWns and 
villages, where all are of the same, race 
and, area by area, speak the same main 
languages. Many millions of Mohammedans 
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are attached to their native soil, in all parts 
of Ipdia, aiu} have no desire to exile 
themselves to the strange Northwest or the 
teeming jungles of East Bengal. ITiere are 
thought to be somewhere between forty- 
five and fifty million Muslims who are 
citizens of India today; it was over forty 
millions at the time of partition. What of 
these? 

The Government of India takes its stand 
very firmly on equality of the citizens, 
whatever titeir race, religion or language. 
In this view, cruelly tried as it was during 
the communal civil war that followed 
partition, there is no correspondence at all 
—^no relation, no resemblance—^to the 
view that a religion of itself makes a 
nation. That is what we are up against, 
nothing more nor less: a disagreement 
which arises from the terms of foundation 
of the two countries. It is next door to 
impossible, and it may even prove utterly 
impossible to attain satisfactory working 
arrangements when the opposing views 
have no common theoretical root. 

Nehru tried. After India and Pakistan 
had accepted the cease-fire line of January 
1, 1949, which stabilised the lines as they 
stood on that day, he suggested to the 
Pakistan Prime Minister, the late Liaquat 
Ali Khan, that this form of de facto parti¬ 
tion become permanent. It was a solution 
which would have pleased neither side, 
really, but might have worked as the larger 
partition of all India worked, for lack of 
anything better. It is difficult to find, in 
the realms of common sense, a more viable 
road from the dilemma. 
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Mr. Liaquat, who was a highly-intelli- 
gent and moderate man, might have been 
willing to come to terms on such a basis, 
but his own followers would have none of 
it, and although the cease-fire lines do, in 
practice today, constitute a sort of partition 
of Kashmir state, they are not regarded as 
permanent. They are subject to all kinds 
of petty violations and infringements, with 
the tensions and disquiet which ensue. 

Pakistan holds about 5,000 square miles, 
including the Poonch area (called “Azad”, 
or Free, Kashmir), Gilgit, Northern 
Ladakh and Baltistan. The rest, some 
two-thirds of the whole, is a part of the 
^Indian Union but is administratively a 
good deal more autonomous than any other 
Indian state. The disputes among Kash¬ 
miri leaders have contributed, along with 
Pakistan’s discontent, to keep the status of 
the country wrapped in clouds of doubt, 
so that after eleven years of so-called 
peace, at least of the cease-fire, it is still 
suspended in a climate of uncertainty. 
There might be trouble again any day (or 
so everybody there seems to think), and in 
such an atmosphere the recent events in 
Pakistan, placing that country under 
military dictatorship, have not had a calm¬ 
ing influence. When I was there last spring 
ail was beauty and order, there was not a 
single untoward incident that I saw with my 
own eyes or heard with my own cars; and 
yet I came away with an impression of edgy 
nerves and undefined anxieties. The en¬ 
chanted valley is sensitive to an extreme, it 
has a neurosis. 


5 

The two great leaders of the Kashmiri 
people in this period have been the Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam 
Muhammad, men of similar origins and 
diverse talents, who were once close friends 
and are now impl^able enemies. It is 
“Bakshi Sahib” who rules Kashmir today, 
under the Indian connection, and “Sheikh 
Sahib”. who is in jail, but it is perfectly 
possible that the whirligig of fortune might, 
as things go in Kashmir, reverse this situa¬ 
tion and install the Sheikh Abdullah again 
someday as Prime Minister of the moun¬ 
tain state. 


Abduilah was a romantic figure and .still 
is. While there is the breath of life in him 
he will retain some special appeal to the 
Kashmiri people and to others outside the 
valley: he beguiles or stirs them, at will, 
by the extraordinary attractive personage 
he presents to their eyes and ears. He is 
the “Lion of Kashmir”, as they have been 
calling him for a long time. I confess that 
I do not find any notable intellectual con¬ 
tent in such of his speeches as I have read, 
but his appeal is not to the intellect. He 
is such a bold, dashing figure, such a big, 
handsome man, with his Kashmiri cap 
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(generally of unborn Persian lamb) askew 
over his liquid eyes, and with such natural 
gallantry of movement and gesture, that he 
really does not have to say anything 
original. 

His fire and fury take the place of 
intellect, and a certain instinctive bon¬ 
homie, a forthcoming and unsuspicious 
manifestation of nature, keeps the flam¬ 
boyance from excess in most relationships. 
Abdullah seems never to have been afraid 
of anybody or anything (1 say seems, 
because one can never be sure of what he 
iccls). This very simple and obvious 
bravery has a special appeal in the fear- 
ridden valley, but it made its impression 
also in the committee chambers and hotdl 
rooms of New York when he visited the 
United Nations over a decade ago. 

in short, the man is naturally endowed 
with such physique and personality tliat he 
might have been born to carry all before 
him, as* indeed he did for quite a while. 
Up to 1953, anyhow, which means for five 
or six years after independence, his will 
was law in his own country and his charm 
prevailed outside it. No doubt this fortu¬ 
nate situation may have weakened his 
sense of measure, his estimates of forces 
and necessities: he probably came lo 
believe that he could do anything he chose 
to do. His downfall would appear to have 
resulted precisely from that supreme self- 
confidence, that utter romanticism reckless 
of result, which in his heyday constituted 
much of his irresistible appeal. 


Ghulam Munammad, the “Bakshi 
Sahib”, is another character altogether, and 
it has tilways seemed to me amazing that 
they should have worked together so close¬ 
ly for so many years. Bakshi Sahib is a 
realist, a practitioner, not a spccchmaker: 
he can run a party machine and keep its 
joints oiled, he can administer, he can 
judge his situation and time Ms strokes. He 
seems to me—underneath a cordial affa¬ 
bility of manner—to be constituted chiefly 
of iron or steel. Like Abdullah, although 
in lesser degree, he is also big and hand¬ 
some. Both seem physically stronger than 
most men of the valley, more decisive, 
more obviously intended for action on the 
stage of the world. 

Bakshi Sahib has no visible quality of 
the dreamer, although obviously he must 
once have been some sort of dreamer for 
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Kashmir or he could not have helped 
Abdullah lead the forbidden nationalist 
movement in the days before independence. 
What one sees in him today, is a determin¬ 
ation and down-to-eardi practicality 
which may tack and veer but never lose 
sight of a goal. Abdullah seemed stronger 
than he was; Ghulam Muhammad is, 1 be¬ 
lieve, even stronger than he seems, difficult, 
though that may be. 

It would be foolish to take this manifest 
strcngtli of will and intention, this mau-of- 
iron quality, for Bakshi Sahib’s only gift. 
He knows his Kashmiri people through and 
through, and although I find no softness in 
him he is superbly capable of tho.se 
demonstrations of kingly kindness which 
arc traditional in that country. Once a 
week, on Saturdays, he is at home to all 
comers—^like Evita Peron in Argentina, I 
rcHccted!—and at very nearly any hour of 
the day or night ho can find time to receive 
petitions of a strictly personal nature. 
Those petitions, by the way, asking for jobs, 
salary rises, pardons for criminals, or 
almost any other boon, were once fairly 
common even in India and they have 
survived in Kashmir or even increased in 
the present period; 1 shall revert to them. 

Bakshi Sahib makes his present appeal 
to the villagers of the valley, and even in 
other parts of the slate, through this system¬ 
atic generosity, and the legend is wide¬ 
spread that he can and will redress all 
wrongs when his attention is called to 
them. His popularity is therefore, let us 
say, a structure rather than an emotion. Tt 
is no less real for that. When he found 
it necessary to rearrest the Sheikh Abdullah 
last spring, while I was there, not a finger 
was lifted in Srinagar and not a shop 
closed; my ears could not catch even a 
whimper of protest. Tlie man docs not 
have Abdullah’s obvious advantages—-the 
thrilling voice, the film-star presence, the 
wild and inflammatory gesture—but he has 
others of his own which are probably more 
durable. They have entrenched hhn, it^ 
seemed to me, without regard to those* 
other circumstances, such as the support of 
Nehru’s government and the presence of 
the Indian Army, which Abdull^ also had 
in his day. 

Bakshi Sahib has one further advantage 
over Abdullah which I hesitate to mention, 
since it involves a purely personal evalu- 
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ation, but the whole affair is so personal 
that one takes |he plunge more easily on 
this subject than on others: to wit, the 
advantage of intellect. 1 liked and admired 
the Sheikh Sahib for years but 1 never did 
think power or originality of mind were his 
primary characteristics. With Bakslii one 
feels the mind instantly—the mind behind 
•the eyes, I was about to say; for the fact 
is that Bakshi’s eyes are steady and pene¬ 
trating to a remarkable degree, while 
Abdullah’s were liquid and often dreamy. 
Bakshi has concentration and logic when 
he deals witli a subject; the Sheikh Sahib 
was often digressive and contradictory. 
They are probably both well aware of all 
these persona] diferenccs, since they have 
known each other so long and well. 1 was 
with Bakshi Sahib in Srinagar on the night 
after Abdullah’s last arrest, and he asked 
me point-blank, early in the conversation, 
what I thought of the Sheikh. 

“A romantic,” I said. 

*T am the realist,” said Bakshi instantly, 
taking the words out of my mouth. ‘‘Who 
do you think was running the party and the 
state while Abdullah was working his 
charms in Delhi and London and New 
York? Who do you think did the work 
all these years?” 

In such expressions Bakshi shows not 
only his estimate of his rival’s character 
and his own, but also, I think, some ele¬ 
ment of the jealousy which must naturally 
arise between the components of such a 
team. The realist and the romantic in 
harness together must some day pull apart, 
as they did. The political history of 
Kashmir since independence has been very 
largely the history of the relationship be¬ 
tween these two leaders, their divergence 
and its aftermath. Such partnerships and 
divergences are well known elsewhere; wc 
might mention dozens of them in 
American and English public life. Stick¬ 
ing to India, the example of Nehru and 
the Sardar Patel comes to mind. They 
\vere partners,in the national struggle but 
disagreed on a number of questions during 
the first years of independence. 

But Kashmir is small, politically im- 
mathre, very recently emancipated from an 
unmitigated tyranny. In such, a country 
the personal divergence of the two leaders 
has assumed an importance it could not have 
in India or in the West. It has, in fact, 
become the entire political life of Kashmir 
in the past decade, quite apart from re- 
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lations with India or Pakistan. If there is 
a political life in Kashmir—that is, a realm 
which can legitimately be called “politics” 
—it arises from, and gravitates about, tlic 
personalities of the Sheikh and the Bakshi, 
their jealousies and their struggle for power. 


This is another thing 1 had to go to llie 
valley to find out. 1 had assumed, along 
with the rest of the w'orid, that the quarrel 
between the two leaders had something to 
do with India and Pakistan. We all 
thought the Sheikh Abdullah had turned 
against that Indian Union of which he had 
once been a strong upholder. We tendet! 
to think that Kashmir politics, that is, in¬ 
side Kashmir and without regard to the 
United Nations or Pakistan, were con¬ 
cerned exclusively willi the question of how 
completely the state was to be integrated 
into the Indian Union. And we further 
assumed, 1 think now on insufficient evid¬ 
ence, that the two tendencies were repre¬ 
sented by the two men. Under this view, 
while neither of them advocated union with 
Pakistan, the Sheikh Abdullah was, or had 
become an autonomist, and in that sense 
opposed to the government at Delhi, while 
Bakshi Ghulam Muhammad was in favour 
of integration and therefore supported by 
the government at Delhi. 

T^is puts an ideological aspect upon 
what was essentially a personal contest for 
power, and I never realised how personal 
it was until I went to the valley. In their 
ideas of how Kashmir should be adminis¬ 
tered, and in their actual practice of 
administration, there is little to choose bet¬ 
ween Abdullah and Ghulam Muhammad. 
Abdullah has, of course, given tongue far 
more freely and more picturesquely; it is in 
his nature to do so. He has talked to 
newspaper correspondents from afar— 
such as Kingsley Martin of The New 
Statesman in London—about some rather 
nebulous form of independence for the 
Vale of Kashmir itself, and of the “little 
Switzerland” that it could become, a sort 
of paradise for tourists, remote from 
political entanglements. Ghulam Muhammad 
has not used this language; indeed he 
firmly adheres to the Indian Union in every 
public utterance. 

Now, at the risk of stepping on every¬ 
body’s toes, I must say that this appears to 
me to be essentially a verbal and tempera¬ 
mental difference, a difference of termin- 
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ology or, at most, of rhetoric. Both 
Abdullah and Ghulam Muhammad are 
autonomists. With all his proclaimed 
belief in integration with the Indian Union, 
now and forever. Ghulam Muhammad 
retains for his state government all the 
special privileges which were written into 
its constitution by himself, Abdullah and 
their friends before they parted company. 

Kashmir has constitutional legislation pro¬ 
viding safeguards for religion, language and 
land tenure. In this last respect Bakshi 
himself said to me, “1 am an Indian citizen 
and I can acquire land or property in 
Bombay if I wish. A citizen from Bombay 
cannot acquire land in Kashmir.” Kashmir 
has its own flag and its own assumption of 
nationality (to put it mildly; separate from 
that of India. What is more surprising is 
that central control, from Delhi, is shadowy 
in the extreme. During the past decade 
India has made liberal grants to the 
Kashmir, government for development 
schemes and administrative assistance, 
partly allied to the Five Year Plans 
and partly separate from them; great sums 
have gone to the valley; and, until I was 
there this past spring, no accounting had 
ever been made to the Auditor-General of 
India. From now on there will be an audit 
of the sums India grants to Kashmir—only 
of those sums—and the state finances 
otherwise will not be subject to inspection. 
The same is true in all fields except foreign 
affairs and defence. 

Ghulam Muhammad is dictator of the 
valley just as Sheikh Abdullah was before 
him. Is this not autonomy? And, by 
studying the speeches made by the Sheikh 
Abdullah between his release in January, 
19.58, and his re-arrest in April, one cannot 
discover any way in which Abdullah would 
accentuate it further. In his public 
speeches, at any rate, he concentrated 
entirely on an appeal for a plebiscite—^that 
is, that the people of the valley, which was 
his constant subject, not the state as a 
whole but the valley itself, should be called 
upon to vole their own status, even under 
the present abnormal conditions. In 
demanding this, Abdullah of course realised 
that they had already voted, and if the 
elections were not wholly free, who can 
now say they would be any freer in a new 
vote? 
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verbal or terminolc^cal disa^eement 
which looks like genuine ^ opposition of 
ideas. The opposition is genuine, all right, 
but it is not in ideas: it is in persons. I 
do not believe, until proof is forthcoming, 
that Abdullah ever has wanted to unite 
Kashmir with Pakistan: whenever I talked 
to him in past years he was not only d(^d 
set against the two-nation theory, but also 
regarded it as contrary to the simplest 
material interests of Kashmir. Obviously 
the troubled and imhappy country of 
Pakistan cannot help Kashmir much; it can 
scarcely govern itself. No: Abdullah’s 
dream has been of another order—a sort 
of enchanted valley indeed, with no con¬ 
nection to the outer world except to receive 
its generous, dollar-laden visits. 

And I do not see that Ghulam Muham¬ 
mad’s feeling, although it is far more hard- 
headed than Abdulla’s, is much different. 
Allegianco to India, yes: but was ever any¬ 
body more determined upon allegiance to 
India than Abdullah a few years ago? 
Can anybody be positive in asserting that 
Ghulam Muhammad will never change his 
mind altogether or in part? He will, I 
hope, for^ve me for saying that although 
his assertions today seem to me as sincere 
as they are necessary, and I could not pos¬ 
sibly doubt it, the political carrousel is con¬ 
stantly throwing everybody into different 
positions. Politics is, indeed, the region of 
successive sincerities and they are not 
always the same. 


Across this curious story of the partner¬ 
ship and subsequent quarrel of Abdullah 
and Ghulam Muhammad, forming substan¬ 
tially the history of their mountain satrapy 
for a decade, there is constantly, inevitably, 
as we might say fatally, the shadow of Mr. 
Nehru. It is common knowledge that 
Abdullah was his devoted friend and fol¬ 
lower for many years. It is known that 
he made overtures for the resumption of 
that friendship just before he was re- 
arrested last spring. It is Suggested that' 
Ghulam Muhammed has supplanted him 
not only ih the government of Kashmir but 
in Mr. Nehru’s personal regard and. esteem. 
A quarrel which was highly personal any¬ 
how is made even more personal—^more 
distinct from larger issues and idehs—^by 
this constant introduction of Nehru’s n^me 
into any discussion of the two Kashmiri 
leaders, and by the further assumption that 
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what has tak^ place was by Nehru’s will reason to believe that the decision was his 
or intention. own and that Mr. Nehru acquiesced in it. 

This does not accord with my impress as he does in many other anomalies of the 
sions either this past year or for the pre^ region. 

ceding decade. I am not party to any If Abdullah, during his five previous 
state secrets, but from what 1 have seen of years in jail, evolved toward some new 
the persons involved it appears to me that idea of Kashmir’s fate—or even if he cast 
Nehru has consistently tried to mitigate the his eyes in the direction of Pakistan—it 
.quarrels of Kashmiri leaders. Of course would be a denial of his own deep held 
he wants Kashmir’s accession to India to convictions for the past thirty years and 
remain a solid fact; that is primary. But more. All he had said in public was that 
the quarrel between Abdullah and Ghulam he wanted a vote. And in December, 
Muhammad (1953) was not of his making, 1958, at the outset of his trial, we find him 
and the idea that he could quite coldly dis- claiming the benefits of the contemporary 
miss or imprison the one and install the revised laws of India—not yet extended to 
other in power is, to me, fantastic. To Kashmir—^which is in itself a claim involv- 
supposc this, we should have to suppose in'g not less union with India, but distinctly 
that he regarded these leaders of Kashmui more than has yet come into being, 
nationalism as mere puppets, which is con- All this tangle within the state has woe- 
trary to all the known facts: he has fully confused the issues, even for Indians. 
, accepted a degree of autonomy for their and far more so for observers from afar, 
successive administrations which would be It is like a sort of peritonitis supervening 
impossible in any other Indian state, upon appendicitis: it makes everything 
When Ghulam Muhammad re-arrested the worse. There are times when we wonder 
Sheikh Abdullah in April, 1958, there is if the patient can survive. 


6 

Now, of course, if you go to Kashmir as Maharajah’s palace—where Americans in 
a tourist pure and simple, you might never particular are much in evidence, it seemed 
notice anything out of the way. The capi- to me that the general atmosphere was 
tal, Srinagar, is annually visited by a large about what might be found at St. -Moritz 
number of tourists, both Indian and foreign, or Cannes or Venice. During the little 
during the months from April to Septem- time I could spend in such places I never 
ber, and the revenue they bring in is very chanced to hear a word, not even one word, 
important to the state. The British Raj about the difficulties of the state of 
introduced two of the distinctive delights, Kashmir, The Mogul gardens, the moun- 
trout-fishing and life on a houseboat, which tain resorts, the Kashmir rugs and embroid- 
have attracted generations of newcomers, cries, the jewels in the bazaar—all this 
Nobody could deny the charm of these combined to keep the tourists’ interest 
attractions for the holiday maker, and the alert. It would be the ideal result for any 
Kashmir administration has gone vigorous- Kashmir government, no matter who con- 
ly into the tourist business in recent years, trolled it, to bring about a slate of alTairs 
The trouble is that newspaper reports of in which this disregard for local affairs 
disorder—or even of political disagree- could become permanent, 
ments—^frequently discourage the prospec- In fact one of the reasons given for 
live visitor, and there were a good many Abdullah’s arrest in April was that his 
reservations cancelled last spring for this speechmaking had a bad effect on the 
reason alone. tourist trade just as the season was opening. 

For those who ignored the newspapers. So far as I could tell, the visitors I saw had 
or perhaps had not read them, .there were never heard of him, but there were no 
the usual pleasures, untouched by the doubt a good many others who had. Thus, 
tremors of politics. In the bar or the as so often happens, his own activities had 
dining-room of the Palace Hotel, out on a bad effect on the very purpose he was 
the Dal Lake—converted from the former supposed to have in mind, i.e., the segrega- 
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tion of Kashmir from power politics and 
its happy future as a paradise for tourists. 

Switzerland may indeed be said to have 
achieved something of the kind, but it took 
a good many centuries to do so. To ask 
such blissful neutrality of a country tried 
as Kashmir has been in recent years would, 
so far as I can see, be impossible. 


What, then, is to come out of all this? 
On the international-stage there is a debate 
or discussion which shows no sign of end¬ 
ing, and within the country itself there is 
anxiety. Furthermore, there is actual fear 
of war, and who can say it is unfounded? 
A country under military occupation, how¬ 
ever necessary it may be, cannot easily 
forget such things. It should be said that 
the Indian Army, although quite visible on 
the roads and in cantonments outside 
Srinagar, is as unobtrusive as possible in 
the capital and quite invisible in the moun¬ 
tain resorts. Its mere presence, even 
though for defence, docs inevitably recall 
the bloodshed and terror of the recent past 
and summons up the idea of another army, 
not so far away, which might one day attack 
again. 

The trial of the Sheikh Abdullah and 
some of his friends on charges of con¬ 
spiracy against the state has been going on, 
in this atmosphere, for many months and 
shows no sign of coming to a conclusion. 
By June, 1959, eight or nine months had 
been passed in legal hair-splitting, argu¬ 
ments about procedure and the like; the 
charges themselves have not yet been 
reached. The procrastination is deliberate, 
of course. It is to the interest of India 
and of Kashmir that there be no disorder 
aroused over the case, and the longer the 
lawyers quibble the less chance there is for 
popular emotion to get out of hand. And 
in the meanwhile the peacemakers have 
been visiting both Abdullah, in his mild 
imprisonment, and Ghulam Muhammad in 
his capital. The aim of such visitors is to 
bring about a reconciliation between them 
so as to unite all factions—and thus, essen¬ 
tially, to abolish politics—in the troubled 
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state. We may be forgiven for doubting 
that such a feat can be accomplished. 

One new element in the situation, and 
only one, has played some part in the 
thinking of recent months. That is, of 
course, the anxiety arpused in India by the 
Chinese Communist absorption of Tibet, 
bringing the vast Chinese Army to the Indian 
border. Such anxieties may be justified or • 
not, but they exist, and they are also shared 
in Pakistan. A notable softening of tone 
has been the result between India and 
Pakistan, which were no longer so antag¬ 
onistic in the summer of 1959 as they had 
been for years past. There is even a very 
strong likelihood of agreement between 
India and Pakistan on the difficult question 
of the water supply for irrigation—that 
water which, flowing in, the rivers from 
Kashmir, is a necessity of life for both 
countries. If this question can be settled, 
there is even some possibility that tlio 
Kashmir argument may also come to. an 
end some time, by an acceptance of the 
present partition—a solution which has 
been possible all along lor the past eight or 
nine years. 

In other words, an external threat of 
great magnitude against India would seem 
to be felt also in Pakistan. I am not say¬ 
ing that such a threat exists or that the 
Chinese Communist regime has any hostile 
intentions with respect to India: it is 
enough if many Indians leel threatened, 
whether they really are or not. It is com¬ 
mon sense for the Pakistani to consider 
that their own country would not, could 
not, be dissociated from the fate of India 
in such a case. Thus a wave of troubled 
reflection, of worry and self-questioning, 
seems to have affected many men in both 
India and Pakistan since the Tibetan revolt 
of March, 1959, and its aftermath. The 
instinct of self-preservation, one of the 
deepest of all, may in due course diminish 
the suspicions and antagonisms which have 
flourished for a decade between India and 
Pakistan, bringing good out ©t evil: and in- 
such a pacification, if it ever comes, 
Kashmir, too, may find peace. 
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NEHRU’S IDEAS in foreign affairs 
were developed during the long years of 
study and rcllc.'tion which preceded his 
advent to power. We should be quite safe in 
wiying that many of them were evolved in 
jail, where, all told, he spent some nine 
years of his maturity. He was an incessant 
reader then—^lic has littie time for anything 
but official papers now. During most of 
his periods of conlinement under the British 
Raj he was treated with relative leniency 
and could receive books, periodicals and 
even icttcjs (not always). 

When he was in solitary confinement we 
may be certain that his mind was active— 
and, as a matter of fact, his body too; it 
was in prison that he learned from a boolf, 
and developed into a daily practiee, those 
simple exc;reises of physical yoga which he 
has never abandoned. When he was con¬ 
fined in the company of other leaders of 
the Indian national movement their dis¬ 
cussions were incessant and served also to 
sharpen the wits of the participants. 

I’his has some importance, psycho¬ 
logically speaking; it gives a greater detach¬ 
ment than is possible in the full turmoil of 
life. He may possibly owe to these innu¬ 
merable hours of solitude, as well as to his 
own nature, some of the reflective quality 
which distinguishes him. He is capable 
of abstraction, even now, in the midst of 
agitated .surroundings. It has been often 
noted tliat he possesses the faculty of with¬ 
drawing himself while others talk—^Mrs. 
Roosevelt makes a point of it in her book, 
On My Own. ‘ 

In his case one can actually see the mind 
take flight from its surroundings, but when 
it returns it generally makes a distinct con¬ 
tribution to the subject from which it with¬ 
drew. Once or twice I have even thought 
I detected this phenomenon in the midst 
of debate in the Lok Sabha. The Prime 
Minister is there, I remember thinking, but 
Jawaharlal Nehru is not. 
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It would be a rash man who concluded 
from this that he had not heard everything 
that went on during his moments of ab¬ 
straction. One can only guess at the 
process, but 1 believe that when he so with¬ 
draws and allows his mind to collocate 
other things, either associated or dis¬ 
sociated, there is some part of his being 
which more or less automatically records 
what is being said or done around him. 
When he returns he has it all there, as if 
some industrious machine in a recess of his 
brain had just delivered it to him. It is a 
form of abstraction which, in other words, 
is more apparent than real. 

At the same time it is a moral resource, 
a practical convenience and a highly 
characteristic aspect of his being, because 
he docs obviously derive strength from 
these frequent withdrawals and returns. 
The unremitting hubbub of politics, the 
unending petitions and appointments, 
would be extremely difficult for a man of 
Nehru’s temperament to endure if he had 
no such protection. Furthermore, I am 
tempted to throw out die suggestion that 
bis entire foreign policy is, on the largest 
scale, a species of withdrawal and return, 
as if it were a vast shadow on the white 
screen of history—^his own shadow. 

A considerable number of words have 
been either coined or turned from their 
original uses to characterise Nehru’s foreign 
policy. The commonest journalistic des¬ 
cription of it is “neutralism”, referring to 
the position of friendliness which India as¬ 
sumes with regard to both sides in the 
“cold war” between Russia and America. 
It is not a good word because it states an 
untruth: India is not neutral, and has in 
fact deployed an incessant activity for 
twelve years, besides constandy voting on 
the questions in dispute when they reach 
the United Nations. What this deplorable 
word really means is that Nehru has stead¬ 
fastly refused to commit himself in advance 
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—by means of treaties, alliances, blind and a half before, and which, if accepted 
pledges of this or that kind—^toward the in time, might have saved many lives, 
activities of other nations. When the armistice finally came it was a 

Hence we get another word in current detachment of the Indian Army which had 
use for the past four or five years: “un- to supervise its most vexatious terms, those 
committed”. It was Adlai Stevenson’s concerned with the prisoners of war held 
word originally, I believe, but has been by both sides, and the success of the opera- 
absorbed into contemporary jounialesc tion determined a new wave of friendliness 
with avidity, as being less negative and on the part of the Americans, 
therefore less offensive than “neutralism”. Thus it goes: one could point out a 
This word does contain the truth that number of such instances in which our 
India and a considerable number of other own emotionalism has prevented us from 
free countries in Asia and Africa stand for, seeing that India’s course in both categories 
but it has always the danger of suggesting —^those acts which displease us as well as 
that older negative, “noncommittal”, with those w'hich please—^has been logical and 
which it is sometimes linked in print. India consistent. And of course, whichever 
is no more “noncommittal” than it is emotion happens to be topmost in the 
“neutral”, and it is only “uncommitted” up United States at the time, favourable or 
to the time when it commits itself, as it the opposite, is centered upon Nehru. I 
does on each question when it arises. have been present at dinner-table convers- 
In other words, India’s central and con- ations in which one might have thought 
sistent.claim in foreign affairs is the right him a candidate for our own presidency, 
to make up its own mind on every case, so hot was the debate. A more equable 
both in accordance with the merits of the view seems general at present, but it might 
case and of India’s national interest, with- vanish again in the temperature of crisis 
out regard to what other nations or combin- which so often recurs in our time, and 
ations of nations may say or do. Nehru again—depending on his course of 

We may see this mitigated a little, here action—^may be hero or villain for an 
and there, by considerations of special anxious hour, 
friendship)—as, for instance, between 

nations of the British Commonwealth to 

which India belongs—since neither India It seems curious that this should be so 
nor any other countiy can operate in a in the United States because his foreign 
vacuum. All sorts of considerations have p>olicy, which has a logical line and pur- 
their play and interplay in diplomacy, and pose, consistently applied, and can hardly 
p>ersonal friendships also count in negotiat- fail to be of benefit to us, is precisely the 
ion: they make it easier or more difficult same as that which formed and develo{)ed 
from time to time, and it is j)ossible' for our own Republic. Under the influence 
them to colour judgment. But so far as it of Washington’s Farewell Address, Amer- 
can be done in human affairs, India has ican foreign policy set itself against 
attempted to make up its own mind, choose “entangling alliances” for almost a century 
its own course and stick to it. and a half, and the large number of inter- 

This has sometimes aroused criticism, locking alliances which have been created 
impatience or downright hostility in the during and since the second World War 
press and public of the United States or must be regarded as a tremendous novelty 
even of Great Britain. Waves of feeling in our history. The novelty may be justi- 
for or against India and its Prime Minister fied indeed—we may consider that no 
became quite common at one period in other course was open to us any more-r- 
Araerica, notably around 1951 and 1952: but it does seem strange that Americans 
when Nehru (who had voted for the grow impatient with others for doing and 
American resolution on Korea, be it believing what we did and believed for 
remembered) demurred at the crossing of most of our existence as a nation, 
the 38th Parallel, for instance, there was an Washington’s words may ' have been 
anti-Indian wave, to be followed at the written by Alexander Hamilton, but they 
time of the Korean armistice by a pro- clothed his own well-known id^s. Some 
Indian wave. It is also be noted that the of them are sin^larly in line with Nehru’s 
Korean armistice followed the lines which thought and filing. The phrase “entangling 
had been proposed by India a whole year alliances”, which is of recent coinage—a 
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favourite of the American isolationists for 
several decades—does not occur in 
Washington’s stately farewell, but the idea 
is there. Thus he enjoined the new 
American nation, on September 19, 1796; 

“Observe faith and justice toward 
all nations. Cultivate peace and 
harmony with all.... In the execution 
of such a plan nothing is more essen¬ 
tial than that permanent inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations 
and passionate attachments for others 
should be excluded and that in place 
of them just and amicable feelings 
toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another 
an habitual hatred or an habitual 
fondness is in some degree a 
slave. ...” 

Later on he says that “a passionate 
.attachment of one nation for another pro¬ 
duces a variety of evils,” and that the mere 
existence of a favourite nation is dangerous 
to judgment. (The reference to pro- 
French and anti-French agitation in previ¬ 
ous years is only implied.) Then: 

“It is our true policy to steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any part 
of the foreign world. . . . With me, a 
predominant motive has been to 
endeavour to gain time to our coun¬ 
try to settle and mature its yet recent 
institutions and to progress without 
interruption to that degree of strength 
and consistency, which is necessary to 
give it, humanly speaking, the com¬ 
mand of its own fortunes.” 


2 

Ndiru’s own conception of Indian 
foreign policy is that it must adhere to 
three main, parallel lines, governed by 
three purposes. These are: non-alignment, 
the pursuit of peace when possible, and 
the national interest of India itself. 

Non-alignrtient means “no entangling 
alliances’! and above all no military pacts, 
although treaties of principle are acknowl¬ 
edged to be desirable. The celebrated 
panchshila, or five principles of mutual 
respect and non-interference, have formed 
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In these passages the advice given to the 
American people in their national infancy 
might be Nehru’s to the Indian people: it 
may no longer be applicable or valuable 
for the United States, but it can be seen 
to fit the situation of India in the world 
today. And earlier we find another pass¬ 
age which also applies to Indian foreign 
policy, which has been, as everybody 
knows, conspicuously shy of any benefits or 
favours with “strings attached”. This 
excerpt reads: 

“. . . constantly keeping in view that 
’tis folly in one nation to look for dis- 
• interested favours from another—^that 
it must pay with its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that 
character. . . . There can be no 
greater error than to expect or calcu¬ 
late upon real favours from nation to 
nation.” 

The world has so much changed since 
Washington’s day that a strict adherence to 
all that he advocates would be impossible, 
and yet his w'arning rings true on many 
counts. When due allowance is made 
for the interdependence of nations and 
groups of nations in this century, much of 
what he says is still salutary for a country 
in India’s position, entering upon an inter¬ 
national scene governed by vast antagon¬ 
isms. Sometimes it has seemed to me that 
the Farewell Address, by some weird his¬ 
torical metamorphosis, has come to 
define an important part (not all, but an 
important part) of Indian foreign policy 
today as it did for American foreign 
policy during a century and a half. 


the^ basis of agreements with Communist 
China and other countries. Military 
treaties are by their fundamental nature a 
form of alignment hostile to some other 
alignment and containing at the very least 
an apprehension, if not an anticipation, of 
war. On the simplest material basis— 
geography for one—India is in no position 
to think of war in such terms: war would 
be a dJsa.ster to India itself, so that the 
first purpose (non-alignment) is closely 
allied to both of the others. 
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The secontf purpose, the pursuit of peace 
when possible, has determined the very 
considerable activity of India on the world 
stage in the past decade, at the United 
Nations and in various conferences or 
negotiations dealing with the successive 
international crisis (Korea, Indo-China, 
Suez and the like). It has also strongly 
influenced India’s course with regard to 
Kashmir, although this critical situation is 
closer home and involves the third purpose 
deeply. 

In the third declared purpose there come 
a variety of considerations ranging from 
internal development under the Five Year 
Plans to unity, independence, defence ^nd 
integration, all the problems of making a 
new great nation, in which what happens 
inside and nearby must inevitably have 
some influence on the actions taken far 
afleld. The unification of India within its 
present frontiers is well advanced, but is 
contradicted by the presence of one foreign 
enclave, Goa, as a leftover of colonialism. 
This has no importance compared with the 
greater preoccupations, but it may serve as 
an example of how national interest may 
naturally, inevitably flow in upon an other¬ 
wise disinterested view. India’s friend¬ 
ship for the Western countries, which I 
think well established, suffers a setback 
when those countries go out of their way 
to patronise the Portuguese claim that 
Goa, in India, is “a part of Portugal”. 

These three purposes—I repeat them: 
non-alignment, the pursuit of peace when 
possible, and the nationiil interest of India 
—were discussed at considerable length by 
Mr. Nehru in a private conversation with 
me on last May 18* in Delhi. His use of 
the words “when possible” indicates a 
modest sense of what India can and cannot 
do in the existing conflicts: it is a purpose 
mitigated by common sense and a certain 
humility. 

Mr. Nehru rejects with vigour any notion 
of a special mission for India in these res¬ 
pects. “Who are we,” he asks, “to claim 
any mission at all?” All he has tried to 
do is to be of some service in the preserv¬ 
ation or even perpetuation of peace, because 
that is consonant with the most widely- 
accqpted ideas inherited in India, along 
with the national interest. 

“In other words,” he says ironically, “a 
world war would not only destroy the world 
but it would upset India, too!” 

*The author was writing in late 1959.—^Ed. 
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Now, be it noticed that these three pur¬ 
poses, governing lines of ^nduct, are pur¬ 
poses only, or, as Mr. Nehru also said, 
directives. In their sense as directives 
they come straight from Gandhi, and it may 
be said that all Indian policy in this field 
►was predetermined by the Mahatma.' I 
suggested that previous centuries may also 
have had something to do with it. Nehru 
accepted the previous centuries with a , 
smile, but insisted that specifically and pre¬ 
cisely, in the present period, these over¬ 
ruling Indian directives came from Gandhi. 
He also insisted that no Indian government, 
of whatever conceivable political composi¬ 
tion, would have been able to follow any 
other course. 

The three purposes or directives have to 
be borne in mind whenever Indian foreign 
policy takes a positive turn this way or 
that: they are the key to what many* 
persons, in the United States anyhow, have 
tended to look upon as a puzzle. They 
are not the total analysis: they have the 
characteristic of all declared intentions in 
that they ignore the cross-currents, the 
heritage of the unconscious, the memory 
of the past. Some parts of India’s foreign 
policy, and at times some important steps 
taken as a result, come from this conscious 
and unconscious memory: they concern the 
riglits of Asian and African peoples to 
shake off the remnants of colonial imperial¬ 
ism. To some extent they involve even 
pride, prejudice, illusion, resentment, 
suspicion. How could India, alone among 
groups of mankind, be exempt from such 
feelings? It would be a strange develop¬ 
ment if such a grand and wholesale purge 
took place in one mere decade. 

This aspect of the matter was not even 
mentioned in my talks with Mr. Nehru this 
year, but during previous conversations 
over a number of years he has made it plain 
that he understands and to some extent 
shares the historical and psy chological emo¬ 
tion. He is an implacable anti-imperialist 
and anti-colonialist; he knows how the 
oppressed races feel, although his own life, 
outside, of jail, has been a highly-privileged 
one; he would do anything within reason ' 
to help bring about conditions of freedom 
and development for others as well as for 
his own i>eople. 

I should never describe him as a 
“racialist”, but he clearly recognises that 
the innumerable races of Asia and Africa, 
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having been exploited for a century by the 
European “whits” man, feel an instinctive 
distrust in that direction. The tendency of 
Asian and African countries, no matter how 
different they may themselves be in race, 
culture and political nature, to band to¬ 
gether, consult together and vote together 
at the United Nations is a concrete example 
x)f it. 


Nehru’s three purposes, therefore, are at 
times aided or influenced by an inherited 
complication which 1 should describe not 
as a purpose but as a motive- The Asian- 
African motive power is great even m the 
most enlightened minds of those vast con¬ 
tinents. We have seen numerous examples 
in this present period, notably at the 
Bandung Conference in 1955, when coun¬ 
tries widely at variance on method came 
together in a general agreement of Asian- 
.African principle. In the case of India 
and Pakistan, so deeply and painfully 
divided on many matters, a united front 
occurs whenever an oppressive racial mea¬ 
sure, as in South Africa, arouses their 
common feeling. 

Another effect of this feeling is the vivid 
interest taken throughout India in the 
fortunes of the American Negro. It is 
obvious and incontrovertible that every 
reverse in the long, slow struggle toward 
racial equality in the United States has a 
deplorable result in Asia and Africa: one 
bad thing, as usual, annihilates a hundred 
good ones. India has a much larger edu¬ 
cated and politically literate class than most 
of the.se countries, but even in India there 
exists the universal tendency to generalise 
from the exception, and one situation like 
that in Little Rock during the past year out¬ 
weighs all the orderly and unnoticed pro¬ 
gress made in other places. This is plainly 
racial feeling, even though there is little in 
common between the races which feel it: 
they are united in their fear and distrust of 
the prepotent Caucasian. It makes a cross¬ 
current in political life and in the foreign 
policies of many countries. 

W? who belong to the so-called “white” 
—or what H.- G. Wells used to call the 
“pinko-grey”^—^race, try as we may, cannot 
altogether overcome this obstacle in the 
contemporary period. It takes more time 
than we have. We can only try to under¬ 
stand it with whatever sympathetic mem- 
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branes we may possess, and if we do, we 
shall never be surprised when the winds of 
the past sweep across politics suddenly in 
racial form. It is like those spirals of sand 
and dust which appear in the desert from 
nowhere and swirl madly beyond the 
horizon. 

These are ticklish subjects and hardly 
anybody dares to treat them honestly in 
public. The fashion of the day is to deny 
the existence of these deep, ancestral emo¬ 
tions. The fashion of the day is, as usual, 
idiotic. On all sides everybody repudiates 
“racialism”. The plain truth which every¬ 
body knows, especially those who deny it, 
is itliat racialism is one of the principal facts 
of international politics in the present era. 
It might possibly, as the Russians since 
Lenin have thou^t, tip the balance be¬ 
tween communism and non-communism in 
the dominion of the planet earth. Since 
this is so, the thing itself, a great reality in 
the subconscious of mankind and even, 
very often, in its conscious existence, may 
become a tool of ambition. That is, the 
ideological institutes of Moscow, such as 
the Sun Yat-sen Institute and the Lenin 
Institute, have taught for the past thirty-five 
years a thoroughly racial doctrine as a basis 
for Eastern nationalism which, in their turn, 
according to Lenin’s declared principles, 
must become a step toward communism. 

The ambitions of Czarist Russia, as 
re-phrased by Lenin, have at last become 
possible. Through racialism, anti-colonial¬ 
ism and anti-imperialism it is at last con¬ 
ceivable that the Russians might rule the 
entire earth. This is precisely the vision 
of Czar Alexander I, the founder of the 
Holy Alliance, in obedience to what he 
called the will of God. For God the Com¬ 
munists have substituted “history”. 

The degree to which Nehru himself 
experiences any racial emotion is to me a 
subject of doubt. He has lived so much 
of his life with English people, and among 
them counts so many devoted friends, that 
I can hardly suppose him to regard them 
as being of a strange or hostile breed. Ha 
is himself English in the way that matters 
most, which is the language. (His fellow 
prisoners said he talked English in his 
steep.) To him at the present time, or 
perhaps at any time, the resentments of the 
oppressed are a matter of sympathy (as 
they are with me) rather than of actual 
participation. He would probably put it 
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on political; moral and historical grounds 
rattier than as a matter of race feeling: and 
yet it is noticeable indeed that he has been 
a champion of the Asian and African races 
when ojmortunity offers. Any prime 
minister oi India would do the same, or, if 
he did not, would incur the disappointment 
of his followers. The whole thing is a 
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Declared purposes are one thing, in¬ 
herited predispositions another; byt 
Nehru’s ideas in foreign policy are also 
personal, resulting from his total ex¬ 
perience, including travel, reading and 
reflection. He has been intellectually con¬ 
cerned with foreign affairs for forty years 
and more. 'JThis could not be said of any 
other Indian leader—not even of Gandhi 
—and constitutes a high degree of prepar¬ 
ation for his task. 

In his memorable autobiography. Toward 
Freedom (1936), he gives some account of 
the earlier phases of his thought in these 
respects. He was, as we know, at Harrow 
and Cambridge for seven years, returning 
to India in 1912 at the age of twenty-two. 
There was little of politics in the Harrow 
years, of course, but the boy did make his 
first acquaintance with anti-Semitism, for 
example, just by school talk, and with the 
Italian struggle for liberation by means of 
a prize book. He was awarded Trevelyan’s 
Garibaldi (one volume) for some good 
work, and took fire from the story of the 
Italian hero; he got the other volumes for 
himself and studied them. As he says, 
“Visions of similar deeds in India came 
before me, of a gallant fight for freedom, 
and in my mind India and Italy got 
strangely mixed together.” 

At the university there were more 
opportunities for the unfolding mind. He 
read a good deal (Nietzsche and Shaw) and 
engaged in a good deal of talk; he took part 
in the “Majlis” or parliament of the Indian 
students; he belonged to a college debating 
society. The news from India was exciting 
enough, for the national movement was just 
then (1907 and afterwards) getting under 
way. Most of the Indian students were 
“extremists", although Nehru remarks that 
practically dl of them became staid and 
respectable Indian civil servants afterwards. 
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tangle of elements. What we can say with 
some assurance is that the ^ti-colonial and 
anti-imperial principles are allied to a 
perceptible emotion of racial fellowship 
between the peoples of Asia and Africa, 
and that Nehru has a sympathy for that 
emotion whether he feels it directly or 
indirectly. 


When he got his degree at Trinity (1910, 
natural sciences) he spent another two 
years in London and on tlie Continent. 
Both Irish nationalism and the movement 
for woman suffrage attracted him; he visited 
Ireland in the summer of 1910. The 
Fabian socialists, the British Labour Party 
and all of the events of the day—including 
Count Zeppelin’s first flight to Berlin f^om 
Friedrichshafen—were to be counted in the 
experience. On his return to India he had 
almost forgotten his native Urdu tongue 
and took his place in the national move¬ 
ment, at the Bankipore Congress, 
Christmas, 1912, as a writer and speaker 
of English. English was then, and was to 
remain for a long lime, the real language 
of the national movement. 

It was thirteen years before Nehru 
returned to Europe. They were years of 
Immersion in the Indian revolution, of 
which he was, from the .start, an acknowl¬ 
edged leader. He attracted the youth of 
the party and, in a general way, the 
“extremists” or the Left: a situation which 
brou^t him into opposition more than once 
to his own father and, in later years, to 
Mahatma Gandhi. He wanted, in a word, 
to go far and fast, toward not only a self- 
governing India but a social program for 
its development. His ideas were not to 
prevail for years, but they set up a current 
of activity inside the National Congress 
which that very proper organisation—^in its 
pre-Gandhian phase of respectability—had 
never known before. By 1918-1919 the 
Congress' and the entire movement for 
national rebirth had passed under • the 
influence of Gandhi’s magical .personality, 
which was to dominate it for the next thirty 
years, with an increasing reliance upon 
Jawaharlal as his principsd lieutenant.. 

“I became wholly absorbed and wrapped 
in the movement,” says Nehru, speaking of 
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1921. “I gave up all my other associa¬ 
tions and contacts, old friends, books, even 
newspapers, except insofar as they dealt 
with the work in hand. 1 had kept up till 
then some reading of current books and had 
tried to follow the developments of world 
affairs. But there was no time for thjs 
now.” if * ! 

At the end of this momentous year, 
during which Gandhi seemed to have united 
India for the first time and cast a spell over 
all, of it, Hindu and Muslim alike, the 
Prince of Wales made his fimious visit to 
the country. The nationalists declared a 
boycott of all the ceremonies on this 
occasion and were arrested in large num¬ 
bers—both Jawaharlal and his father 
among them. It was his first experience of 
jail. He was to know a number of jails 
well thereafter. 


The illness of his wife, Kamtila Devi, 
requiring some treatment in Swit.Lcrland, 
took Nehru out of India in March, 1926. 
The whole Nehru family was abroad that 
year and the next—Motilal, the two sisters, 
and Ranjit Pandit, Mrs. Pandit’s husband. 
Jawaharlal spent most of his time with his 
wife up at Montana (she had tubcrculofis) 
for some months. When he went to 
Geneva he was interested in the League of 
Nations and the International Labour Office. 
The General Strike in England aroused his 
keen interest and sympathy. Hearing of a 
Congress of Oppressed Nationalities in 
Brussels, scheduled for 1927, he asked the 
Indian National Congress to appoint him 
its representative, which was done. 

The Brussels meeting gave him a first¬ 
hand acquaintance with numerous national 
leaders from Asia and Africa, as well as of 
British and other European labour leaders. 
There was a Communist tinge to that meet¬ 
ing—as I remember, it was organised by 
the Comintern. Nehru says, “There is no 
doubt that the gathering was friendly 
toward the communists, and, even though 
agreement might be lacking on some 
matters, there appeared to be several 
common grounds for action.” .• 

,Thus early he experienced the pheno¬ 
menon which has recurred so often since, 
in which' Eastern nationalisms without a 
trace • of Communist ideology find it 
possible to seek help from European com¬ 
munism, and, sometimes, to obtain it. 

The Brussels Congress took permanent 
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form as the League Against Imperialism, 
with George Lansbury at its head and Ein¬ 
stein, Romain Rolland and Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen as prominent members. Nehru 
took part in the organisation of the League 
and in some of its committee meetings at 
that early stage; he was never able to do 
much for or with it afterward except by 
correspondence. He learned, to his amuse¬ 
ment, that his way of doing and seeing 
things was more akin to that of the En^ish 
and American members of these com¬ 
mittees than to that of the Continentals. 
He was expelled from this League in 1931 
for his part in the truce between the British 
government and the Indian nationalists 
(•Gandhi’s truce, leading to the two Round 
Table Conferences). The organisation had 
in the meantime become more strongly 
influenced by communism and the com¬ 
munists. 

The principal event of this sojourn in 
Europe was undoubtedly a brief visit to 
Moscow for the tenth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution. Motilal had come 
to Europe in the summer of 1927 and the 
two of them, father and son, spent three or 
four days in Moscow during the November 
celebrations. Both were impressed—=-parti- 
cularly Jawaharlal, it seems—by what they 
saw and were told in Moscow. Neither of 
them knew much about communism, and 
to Motilal in particular everything was 
novel. As Nehru says, those few days in 
Moscow did provide them with some sort 
of background for their reading in future. 

It was only later—during the prolonged 
jail sentences of the I930’s—that Nehru 
had time to read Karl Marx with care and 
to complement this with much other read¬ 
ing along the same lines. He was influenced 
but by no means convinced; his jail letters 
to his daughter Indira, published afterward 
as Glimpses of World History, reflect this 
progression and modulation. On his 
return to Europe in 1937, while fascism 
was gathering strength rapidly, he visited 
the Spanish Republic; this and other 
struggles of the day outside of India en¬ 
grossed all the attention he could spare 
from the Indian movement. 

He was rapidly acquiring, if indeed he 
did not fully possess, a world-view by this 
time, one in which nationalism alone was 
seen to be an insufficient answer to the ills 
of mankind. In Indian affairs, from about 
this time onward, he tried to bring about 
a wider realisation of the common nature 
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of the human struggle, so that what took 
place the world over would be seen to be 
vitally connected with India’s own efforts 
and destiny. His visit to Oiina on the eve 
of the Second World War was part of this 
process: he was actually in Chungking, the 
guest of Generalissimo and Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek, when Hitler invaded Poland. 


Nehru was at this period a declared 
anti-fascist with a deep sense of the 
tyrannical and retrogressive nature of the 
Hitler-Mussolini alliance. The conquering 
myrmidons of Germany, Italy and Japan 
repelled him intellectually and emotionally: 
he could see nothing good in their victories 
and it is clear that he would have been glad 
to take part in their defeat. But at the same 
time he was incensed at the way in which 
Great Britain had put India into the war, 
on a simple declaration, without making 
any effort to consult responsible Indian 
organisations or leaders. His recurrent 
differences with Gandhi during this period 
arose from their variant notions of how 
to deal with the anomalous situation. 
Nehru would not willingly have undertaken 
any action to impede the winning of the 
war by the Allies; at the same time he 
could never give up his central purpose of 
independence for India. With Gandhi the 
second seems to have weighed more heavily 
than the first—or, rather, as a tactical 
matter, he thought that India’s freedom 
should precede India’s defence. Set India 
free and you will sec how it will help to 
win the war—this is the general line of the 
Congress speakers at the time. It docs not 
disguise a rather deep disagreement be¬ 
tween Gandhi and Nehru on methods. 

We all know the outcome: India was set 
free at the end of the war because its 
population demanded it ever more irresist¬ 
ibly, but also because the general world 
situation no longer made it possible for 
Great Britain to hang on to an outworn 
system. In the end of all, it was, so to 
speak, by agreement—or a series of hard- 
won agreements—^between British and 
Indians, and over the conference table 
rather than in the streets, that India gained 
its independence with Jawaharlal at the 
head of its government. 

He came to this after a development of 
thought in foreign affairs which I have 
merely sketched here. He had a mature 
view of the world, informed by reading. 


travel and reflection. Strong libertarian 
principles were native to him and if he had 
any natural prejudices they "were in favour 
of the underdog. Otherwise his mind was 
singularly serene and clear with regard to 
the tan^e of international relationships. 
Ife was “very far from being a conununist’^, 
as he remarks in his autobiography of 
twenty-odd years ago, and yet he recognised 
in communism one of the principal forces 
of the contemporary world, one in which 
many legitimate aims of the disinherited 
were at least voiced and sometimes 
attained. 

The achievements of Soviet Russia in 
industrialisation and the conquest of 
illiteracy had impressed him deeply, as they 
do all Asians who face analogous necessi¬ 
ties. He has never been blind, just the 
same, to the tremendous price Russia had 
to pay for these achievements—nor to the 
other fact, loo often forgotten in Asia, that 
Russia is by nature endowed with colossal 
resources. The comparison between Russia 
and India, or between Russia and Qiina, 
is often made—suggesting that methods 
similar to those of the Russian Communist 
regime must produce similar results—docs 
not beguile or dellect Nehru’s judgment; 
he is well aware of the difference between 
a country which possesses everything in its 
own soil and one whieh lies, deforested and 
exhausted, at the mercy of a ferocious 
climate. A determined effort under alir.ost 
any system of society and government 
could probably have developed the wealth 
of Russia: the effort came under com¬ 
munism, but the wealth was there to begin 
with. So far as science has revealed up to 
now, nothing at all comparable is likely to 
be found in India. 

Most of all, Nehru’s rejection of com¬ 
munism for India is based upon the 
violence and tyranny whieh seem in¬ 
separable from it. This view is cogently 
expressed in his letter to local Congress 
leaders (1958) to which we shall recur. 
He has not delved, and apparently does not 
w'ish to delve, into thd theoretical 
maze (economic determination, dialectical 
materialism) which the Communists have so 
amply developed; he might say that this- is 
because he has not studied it enough, but 
my guess is -that he instinctively feels it to 
be erroneous. 

On the Gandhian principles it is pot 
necessary to consider these rather scholastic 
points of Communist theory: to Gandhi ends 
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and means were inevitably of the same 
nature, and bad means camuH produce good 
results. Thus,'since communism rules by 
violence and tyranny, which are themselves 
bad, it cannot in the long run produce a 
good result. If he feels this deeply, as I 
think he does, there is no need to theorise. 
He does want a “socialist structure of 
society”, and he does oppose the exploita¬ 
tion of human beings by others for profit; 
but he would never pursue such aims 
except through the democratic freedoms to 
which he is vowed. 

His attitudes toward the West are, as we 
have already seen and shall see in other 
connections, very much conditioned by 
what the West says or does, particularly in 
regard to India. A nationalist revolu¬ 
tionary who spent the greatest part of his 
life in revolt against England, he never lost 
his friendly feeling toward the English 
people. English poetry and literature in 
general have lived in his mind since child¬ 
hood, the House of Commons, too, has 
been a formative influence and remains a 
model. When there are thorny questions 
of parliamentary ethics or procedure, as 
during the debates over the former Finance 
Minister (Krishnamachari) in 1958, Nehru 
turns to this authority as a pattern to 
follow. And not only intellectually or 
theoretically, but in all the non-reflective, 
instinctual ways revealed by daily life, he 
shows what 1 see as a kind of kinship with 
the English. He understands them, gets 
along well with them, has a large number 
of real friends among them. They never 
surprise him very much—astonishment is 
rare within a family. 


The same cannot be said of his relations 
with the Americans. He had little 
acquaintance with them up to the time of 
independence—a few missionaries, journal¬ 
ists and other specialised persons at most— 
and had never visited America. His one big 
tour of the United States took place in 1949, 
during the Trfiman administration, and his 
brief second visit (1957) was to President 
Eisenhower at Gettysburg. It would not be 
possible to say that either of these visits gave 
him any. real acquaintance, on ordinary 
terms, with our huge and varidhs country. 

But Since the independence of India he 
has . met large numbers of Americans 
engaged in affairs in India—diplomats, 
engineers, businessmen, experts and pro- 
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fessois, even distingubhed tourbts—and has 
dealt with them on many matters, including 
some of the utmost importance. 1 think his 
widened experience has tempered his 
original views: he has even grown used to 
our accents and our ways of using the 
English language. (He is not averse to an 
occasional Americanism himself, if it 
comes in handy during ordinary talk.) 
There is no doubt, just the same, that he 
had some suspicions of American purposes 
during his first years of power—as we have 
seen in the case of Kashmir—and the vexa¬ 
tious matter of our military assistance to 
Pakistan revived them for a while. 

, If 1 may generalise, it seems to me that 
American help in the Five Year Plan has 
done more than any other one thing to 
mellow Nehru’s attitude toward us. (He 
might, indeed, deny that it has changed or 
“mellowed” in any way, and yet this is my 
Impression.) 

Nehru is not, by temperament, v/cll suit¬ 
ed to some of the American company he 
has encountered as Prime Minister. 'Jhere 
is one story often told in Delhi; it has 
reached print also, notably in Moraes's 
Jaivaharlal Nehru. It is to this effect: 

During the Prime Minister's tour of the 
United Slates in 1949 he was the guest cf 
honour at a dinner of financial magnates in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. At sonic point 
toward the end of the meal the man sitting 
next to him said, “Have you any idea of 
how much money is represented in this 
room?” The Prime Minister said no. The 
man said, “Twenty billion dollars.” 

It conveyed to Nehru a feeling tiiat 
nothing mattered about these men except 
their possessions: that nothing was held to 
be of account except this number of 
dollars. Useful, salutary and desirable as 
dollars may be when rightfully employed, 
they can hardly take the place of every¬ 
thing else in human existence—or so we 
may imagine Nehru (or any other Indian) 
thinking at that point. 

A certain amount of boasting about 
financial and military power docs not dis¬ 
turb Americans; wc are used to it. But 
during the period some years ago when 
various public speakers, dizzy from our 
monopoly of atomic weapons, used to state 
their estimates of how quickly wc could 
destroy any possible enemy on eaith, the 
same distaste was felt by Indians. No 
matter how true such statements might 
have been, at least temporarily, they could 
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but repel and enervate the sensitive in 
other camps—and even, sometimes, in our 
own. 

Nehru's feelings in such matters are not 
much different from those of an English¬ 
man, being based upon taste and manners, 
but beneath all that there is an Indian dis¬ 
trust of open, declared materialism and I 
believe that he shares it to some extent, 
even unconsciously. There is an exactly 
similar revulsion by the way, against 
similar boasting on the part of the Soviet 
Union. 


To cut this short, we may say that Mr. 
Nehru has an instinctive and familiar 
relationship with the English—a sort of 
cousinship—only occasionally disturbed by 
such episodes as the expedition to Suez; he 
has a more quizzical attitude, certainly, 
toward the Americans, but it has softened 
a good ’deal in recent years—and, 1 think, 
specifically since Suez. Fundamentally he 
has a sincere friendship toward both, be¬ 
cause no number of incidents or episodes 
could conceal from him the fact that they 
struggle in the main toward great ends which 
he values. 

Toward the French, West Germans and 
Italians he has shown friendly feelings, too; 
they, along with the Swiss, have been 
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If Indian foreign policy conforms in 
general to the foregoing sketch, as I think 
it does, nobody need be surprised to find 
that its most satisfactory results have been 
obtained in relations with the British 
Commonwealth, particularly with Britain. 

This might have seemed a most improb¬ 
able outcome to many observers during 
the 1930’s and early 1940 s. Thirty years 
of a determined nationalist revolution 
which periodically involved not only the 
political classes but the overwhelming mass 
of the Indian people—^years of sporadic 
repression, police violence, jail sentences— 
built up an acrid bitterness which many 
might have considered beyond remedy. 
Hatred was certainly in the air at one time, 
particularly in the earlier stages of the 
national movement. 

For an imaginative presentation of this 
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welcomed into the development of the Five 
Year Plans. Of course, their part is 
smaller and they do not taKe up nearly so 
much time and effort as the relations witli 
the other two Western powers. Difficulties 
of a diplomatic order have arisen with the 
French over colonialism, and it is enough 
to recall the mere names of Indo-China, 
Tunisia, Morocco and Algeria to see what 
the difficulties have been; we remember 
how the French delegates at the United 
Nations rose and left the room when Mr. 
Krishna Menon rose to speak on Tuni.sia a 
few years ago. The scene has been 
repeated. It still does not alter the fact 
that on other matters India and France 
have kept on friendly terms. 

There is hardly a doubt in my mind that 
if the vestiges of colonialism were out of 
the way Mr. Nehru would find it altogether 
pleasanter and easier to deal with the 
Westerners (all of them) than with some of 
the difficult and suspicious representatives 
of Russia and China. The natural bent' of 
his mind is toward our ways of thinking; 
he found it out on his first trip to Europe 
as an adult, and says so; freedom and good¬ 
will signify greatly to him. In tlic personal 
power which he wields over Indian foreign 
policy, even more than over the rest of his 
government, the West has no reason for 
discontent. 


state of afiairs, more vivid by far than any 
compilation of facts, we need only to go to 
E. M. Forster’s masterly novel, A Passage 
to India, a monument to the unreason 
which prevailed in the pre-Gandhian and 
even the early Gandhian period. The 
society described in that novel, with an 
English directorate perched dangerously 
over a vast and ill-comprehended Indian 
population, was so unnatural that it blew 
up from time to time all by itself, without 
any assistance from political a^tation. It 
exists no" longer. In fact, during the two 
decades preceding the independence- of 
India the process of “Indianisation” in the 
civil service had gone very far, so that the 
English officials in administration over the 
country at large were a scattered few. This 
was what made the transfer of power 
possible—^England had systematically train- 
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ed Indians to administer the country and 
by 1947 they , were doing so, even under 
the British Raj. 


The society described in Forster’s novel 
could not well survive the apostolate -of 
Gandhi. Gandhi preached love, under¬ 
standing and forgiveness, he was himself 
fond of England and the English, he 
counted some devoted English men and 
women among his followers, and his effect 
upon English people (even his adversaries, 
even his jailers) was always profound. 
Indians could not follow Gandhi and enter¬ 
tain feelings of hatred toward the British 
overlord; they may have had their difficult¬ 
ies in subduing natural resentments, but it 
was their Gandhian duty to try. And 
similarly the British themselves, with the 
political wisdom which seldom deserts 
them, realised in good time that the day 
of the empire was over and set themselves 
out to make friends where there had once 
been subjects. 

The reconciliation which came after 
independence was, so far as 1 know, 
unique in the annals of imperialism. When 
we think of the virulent hatred which 
Indonesians feel toward the Dutch—or 
Indo-Chinese toward the French—we have 
some measure of England’s achievement in 
India. True, the methods of British 
imperialism were always more bencficient 
than those of the Continental Europeans. 
When we read the letters of Wellington (as 
Sir Arthur Wellesley he was once governor 
of Bengal) or of Macaulay, when we see 
how in the early part of the nineteenth 
century there existed a desire to improve 
conditions, to educate, to administer 
justice, much that has happened becomes 
more comprehensible. In A Passage to 
India the resentments and hatreds are on 
a small scale: they have to do with the 
sacrosanct English club, with social dis¬ 
tinctions and prejudices, all of which make 
a focus of anger. Yet this local pettiness 
vanished quickly with its cause, and does 
not, to my best knowledge or observation, 
have any effect on Indian thinking today. 

On the contrary it seems to me beyond 
dispute that the best-liked foreigners in 
India today are the British. The evidences 
are many. British businessmen are more 
numerous in the great centres (Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras) than before indepen¬ 
dence, a consular official assured me; 
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British banks, shipping and insurance have 
lost nothing (even in partial nationalisa¬ 
tion); the volume of business with Britain 
is still far beyond that with any other 
nation. The individual Englishman seems 
to me to get along with Indians by nature. 
It is not a question of “long experience” at 
all: the young man fresh out from England 
seems to do as well as any old India 
hand, perhaps better. The friendly relation¬ 
ship which obtains in the educated classes 
(in business, politics, journalism and the 
like) extends right through the country, 
and in my own travels I often profited by 
the helping hand, the friendly assistance, 
which is extended to one whom the 
villagers take to be English. 

Thus some kind of temperamental or sen¬ 
timental basis does clearly exist, and on a 
very broad base, for India’s friendly arrange¬ 
ments with Great Britain. A most vivid 
illustration was given in the autumn of 1957 
when Harold Macmillan visited India. He 
was greeted in Delhi by a fantastic display 
of Union Jacks fluttering from countless 
windows. It hardly seemed possible that 
there could be so many British flags in India 
—indeed, a decade earlier that banner was 
anathema. I could give dozens of examples 
scarcely less surprising. In sum, here is a 
case where yesterday’s bitterest enemy has 
become today’s best friend. 

Nehru must have foreseen this remarkable 
reconciliation, or at least discerned the pos¬ 
sibility, at the very moment of independence. 
He had himself in his youth been an “ex¬ 
tremist” with regard to ffic British rule, and 
along about 1930 the idea of membership in 
the Commonwealth made no appeal to him. 
By 1947 he had begun to see the advantages 
of some British connection, even though he 
still adhered to the principle of complete 
independence. Hie solution to which he 
and his colleagues in government came was 
new: the Republic of India, free, sovereign, 
independent, was nevertheless by its own 
choice a member of the British Common¬ 
wealth of Nations. Sovereignty resides in 
the people of India (not in the Crown), but 
for practical arrangements the Republic 
would work with the Commonwealth. 

There were certainly extended conversa¬ 
tions, even negotiations, during the 1947- 
1948 period on this point. The personal 
influence of Lord Mountbatten, the last 
Viceroy, the friendly counsel of Clement 
Attlee and Stafford Cripps, who were then 
in power in London, as well as the gentle, 
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kindly voice of Gandhi, must clearly have 
been on the side maintaining some kind 
of connection. There were numerous down- 
to-earth matters in which the connection 
was valuable as well. England owed India 
two billion dollars; problems of foreign ex¬ 
change were so thorny that it was better 
from every point of view to keep this in the 
dollar pool in London, to be drawn upon 
at will. 

The transfer of power also presented a 
vast number of personnel problems, and for 
a time there were many points on the earth 
where the new Republic of India had to be 
represented by the regular British diplomatic 
or consular stall. A very few British 
officers had to be retained for a while in 
the Indian Army and Navy, The last of 
these left the Army in 1950, but it was 
only a year ago (1958) that an Indian be¬ 
came commander-in-chief of the Navy. In 
scores of relatively minor matters the exist¬ 
ing British establishment was of service to 
the new Indian hation, and it is highly cred¬ 
itable to the retiring empire that such 
services were rendered with great good will. 
Indeed it may be said that Britain in the 
end set India free in the grand manner, with 
courtesy and respect as well as generosity, 
and every Indian in his heart knows it. 


Thus, when the work of writing the Con¬ 
stitution of India began in 1947, there 
existed a good number of reasons for pre¬ 
serving a special connection with the 
Commonwealth. Some of the old-line 
Congress leaders, who had spent their lives 
struggling against the British, did not take 
to the notion easily, and of course the Com¬ 
munist minority has always been against it. 
Nehru defended his course very ably in a 
number of speeches to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

“I wanted the world to see that India did 
not lack faith in herself,"’ he said, “and that 
India was prepared to co-operate even with 
those whom she had been fighting in the 
past, provided the basis of co-operation to¬ 
day was honourable, that it was a free basis, 
a basis which would lead to the good not 
only of ourselves but of the world also.” 

And later on: 

“We have to wash out the past with all 
its evil.” 

It was largely because of the Common- 
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wealth connection, which Nehru could have 
maintained or abandoned will, that 
Pravda baptised him, in that period, “the 
running dog of imperialism”. - 

On the whole we see that the relation of 
India and Britain, however tenuous, has 
worked for the good of all concerned.* 
Nehru has attended the Conunonwealth con¬ 
ferences in London and, according to some 
of his British associates, has been heard 
with deep attention. One such associate 
told me that the wisdom and elevation of 
mind which Field Marshal Smuts used to 
bring to the discussions had now passed, 
oddly enough, to India’s Prime Minister and 
representative. Certainly tliere have been 
questions (particularly those with Smuts’s 
own country!) which called for wisdom and 
elevation of mind. 

And at times, of course, the connection 
has broken down altogether. Such a time 
occurred in 1956 when the British and 
French made their expedition to Suez. India 
was not informed (nor were any of the other 
Commonwealth nations) and reacted sharply. 
For a period there was a great coolness, 
one result of which was that the British in¬ 
formation dispatches were cut off from Mr. 
Nehru just when they might have been most 
valuable (on Hungary, for instance). 

In spite of Suez and the acrimonious 
debate which followed, this part of India’s 
foreign policy is still, in the minds of good 
judges, the mo.st harmoniously and con¬ 
tinuously successful when regarded as a 
whole. Such is the opinion of Mr. Krishna 
Menon, now Minister of Defence, who has 
represented Nehru as a roving ambassador 
in many negotiations. Krishna Menon draws 
no particular satisfaction from any of the 
various settlements in which India played 
a part, mainly, 1 gather, because they were 
all compromises containing the germs of 
further trouble. He does, however, consider 
that the relation with Britain and with 
most of the Commonwealth has been satis¬ 
factorily worked out, and he counts it as 
the principal achievement of, the foreign 
policy in this decade. 

1 do nqt have the advantage of Mr. 
Nehru’s concurrence in this opinion because, 
strangely enough, we do not seem to haiie 
discussed the matter; at least my own notes 
and diaries, such as they are, show nothing 
of the kind for the past twelve years:. Mr. 
Krishna Menon was a strong advocate of 
India’s adherence to the Commonwealth; he 
knows England well, lived there a great part 
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of his life, and was at one time a member 
of the British ^Labour Party. I can have no 
doubt, on the public record, that Nehru 
agrees with him and that Menon’s services 
in this respect—in the normalisation of 
relations with England—have helped to I’orra 
the Prime Minister’s high regard for him. 
Nehru said in a broadcast to all India on 
May 10, 1949; 

“I have naturally looked to the 
interests of India, for that is my first 
duty. 1 have always conceived that 
duty in terms of the larger good of 
the world. That is the lesson that 
our Master taught us and he told us 
also to pursue the ways of peace and 
friendship with others, always main¬ 
taining the freedom and dignity 
of India. TJie world is full of strife 
today and disaster looms on the hori¬ 
zon. In men's hearts there is hatred 
and fear and suspicion, which cloud 
their vision. Every step, tiierefore, 
which leads to a lessening of this 
tension in the world should be a 
welcome step. 1 think it is a good 
augury for the future that the old 
conflict between India and England 
should be resolved in this friendly way 
which is honourable to both countries. 
There are too many disruptive forces 
in the world for us to throw our 
weight in favour of further disruption, 
and any opportunity that offers itself 
to heal old wounds and to further the 
cause of cooperation should be wel¬ 
comed.” 

And to the Constituent Assembly one 
week later he said: 

*‘We join the Commonwealth 
obviously because we think it is 
beneficial to us and to certain 
causes in the world that we wish to 
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advance. The other countries of the 
Commonwealth want us to remain, 
because they think it is beneficial to 
them. It is mutually understood that 
it is to the advantage of the nations 
in the Commonwealth and therefore 
they join. At the same time, it is 
made perfectly clear that each country 
is completely free to go its own way; 
it may be that they may go sometimes 
so far as to break away from the Com¬ 
monwealth. In the world today where 
there are so many disruptive forces at 
work, where we are often on the verge 
of war, I think it is not a safe thing 
, to encourage the breaking up of any 
association that one has. Break up 
the evil part of it; break up anything 
that may come in the way of your 
growth, because nobody dare agree to 
anything which comes in the way of a 
nation’s growth. Otherwise, apart 
from breaking the evil parts of the 
association, it is better to keep a co¬ 
operative association going which may 
do good in this world rather than break 
it.” 

At the end of the first Commonwealth 
conference in which Nehru participated 
(April 27, 1949, about a fortnight before 
these speeches in India) a declaration was 
issued stating that the Republic of India 
had chosen to remain in the associated na¬ 
tions—on its own terms, of course, present¬ 
ing some political or theoretical novelties, 
but within the “mystic circle”, as Churchill 
called it, just the same. 

On this basis the Constitution was com¬ 
pleted and the Republic proclaimed on 
January 26, 1950, tlie twentieth anniver¬ 
sary of the dale fixed as Independence Day 
by the Working Committee of the C''ongrcss. 
It is now celebrated as Republic Day, the 
principal national holiday. 
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Aside from this regulation of an old 
account it would seem to most observers 
that India’s pursuit of peace “when poss¬ 
ible” has had some appreciable results in 
helds afar. With Russia, China and the 
United States, the other giant countries of 
die age, India is on better terms now than 
they with each other. At the moment of 
independence none of these countries had 
a settled policy or a reasoned attitude with 
respect to India. In Russia the Commu¬ 
nist ideological attack on Gandhi and 
Nehru was at its height just at that time 
(1947-1948), reaching considerable ex¬ 
tremes of insult and vituperation. China 
was coming out of a tremendous civil war 
with the mainland united under one regime 
(1949) for the first time in about four 
decades. The nascent Indian state recog¬ 
nised the Kuomintang regime of Chiang Kai- 
shek and exchanged ambassadors with it, 
only to switch when the Communists instal¬ 
led their rule over the whole country in 
1949. The United States was, so to speak, 
“sitting back”, and had not yet formulated 
a policy toward an area of the world where 
it had never needed one before. The British 
Indian Empire dissolved into successor states 
of varying tenor (Pakistan, India, Burma, 
Ceylon) and it took some time for the 
Americans, Chinese and Russians to get 
acquainted with the new situation, even to 
familiarise themselves with the characters 
of these new countries. 

For, however obvious it may be, it always 
needs to be stated again that India was iso¬ 
lated from the modem world by the British 
Empire. It is indeed an essential condition 
of colonial imperialism tit at it must take 
the subject nation as an economic, military 
and political preserve; otherwise it is of no 
use to the exploiting nation. American 
business activities were not favoured in India 
at any time up to independence. Russian* 
interest in India, great or small, was viewed 
with the deepest suspicion by the British; 
Kipling’s “bear that walks like a man” was 
always an enemy, even in the days when the 
home governments of Russia and England 
were allies. China was immensely remote, 
as it has been throughout history, and the 


towering Himalaya always made it necessary 
for trade or other relations between the two 
greatest Asian countries to pass the long 
way round, by sea. Britain excluded the 
world from India, and when independence 
came it was not at all surprising that the 
world in general had to improvise attitudes 
and aptitudes, thought and technique, just 
as India itself had to do. 


The change in a decade has been at least 
as great among these interested foreigners 
(Russian, Chinese, American) as among 
Indians who have to deal with them. Most 
foreigners, even at the higher levels of edu¬ 
cation and information, had no idea how 
able the Indians really were. (The British 
knew but had not advertised the fact.) Dur¬ 
ing the terrible days of partition and inter¬ 
necine strife, when the woe of the people 
seemed beyond endurance, many foreigners 
freely expressed their belief that the whole 
machine of government and administration 
was bound to break down, and soon. They 
were astonished that the post office and the 
railways, the buses and telephone systems, 
continued to function. They looked for 
collapse at any moment, the kind of collapse 
many of us had seen in China during previ¬ 
ous years. 

That was only in 1948, after all, and yet 
today the foreigner in India docs not betray 
any such alarm. He expects the railway 
or the aeroplane to take him to his destin¬ 
ation, as it does, and he expects the 
apparatus of life to operate normally when 
he gets there. 

This change is an evidence of the respect 
which, through no fault of their own, the 
foreigners had never been perpiittcd to en¬ 
tertain for India before independence. It 
is now qyite generally understood that 
Indians know how to run their own affairs 
pretty well, and although there may be vexa¬ 
tions, as there are everywhere, a certain 
amount of ordinary human flexibility can 
deal with them eas% enough. In the most 
elementary matters facing a foreigner 
in India, such as, for example, the regula¬ 
tions concerning entry, customs, passports, 
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police registration, etc., etc., the Indians 
have immensely simplified and streamlined 
all the procedures since 1948. 

They inherited from the British a cumber¬ 
some and paper-mad system suited only to 
a. police state, and a very antiquated police 
state at that (everything in laborious hand¬ 
writing, typewriters unknown). They have 
rationalised the whole aflair now so that 
coming and going is smooth and easy—as 
much so as in London or New York—with¬ 
out' sacrifice of efficiency. 

Such relatively small considerations have 
wrought a deep psychological change in a 
decade. Indians seem to me to have over¬ 
come most of that “inferiority complex”, 
as it is called, which the Empire gave them; 
at least the chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, as 
1 should prefer to call it, gets rarer and 
rarer. 

The new respect they encounter from 
foreigners may be partly responsible—and 
by-foreigners I mean chiefly the new foreign¬ 
ers, Americans and others—^but it arises also 
from the consciousness of their own capacity 
to do the job, any Job, in a viable manner. 
I am not pretending that Indian officials or 
other workers outshine others in efficiency, 
but they do get their jobs done more 
smoothly than before, and the whole thing 
goes coherently; the machine works. 

All those prophecies of disaster which 
the foreigners in India handed out so pro¬ 
fusely in 1948 were conclusively proved, by 
1958, to be balefully false and silly. India 
is much more a “going concern” today than 
it was at the moment of independence. 

We see a variety of effects on the 
foreigners themselves, and all, I think, arc 
salutary. It was uncommon, although not 
unknown, for Americans, Russians or others 
to devote any great study to Indian lang¬ 
uages, society or culture in the time of the 
British Raj. They made great contributions 
to scholarship in Sanskrit, for example, but 
purely in the mood of the library. At the 
present moment the study of Indian life in 
.all its aspects^ is encouraged by the govern¬ 
ments represented in Delhi, and a whole 
new crop of knowing young men l^as appear¬ 
ed, on the scene. A knowledge of Hindi, 
or, in its earlier form, of Hindustani-Urdu, 
has come to be accepted as valuable in most 
of thp foreign services, even in the 
American State Department. I knew a 
young American on my last stay in Delhi 
who had worked out a simplification of the 
Hindi alphabet and spent some fruitless 
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hours trying to teach it to me; such a pheno¬ 
menon wc^d have been unknown in our 
foreign service ten years ago. 

The Russians, with their taste for ex¬ 
tremes, have improved on this desirable evo¬ 
lution; they have sent some diplomatic 
officers to Delhi who can speak Hindi but 
no English. (I was told there were two 
such young men in the Russian Embassy.) 
This might be taken as a compliment to 
India', perhaps, but it could hardly be of 
much practical use in Delhi, where the or¬ 
dinary language of government offices, even 
among Indians, is English. 


What effect small things have on great 
ones is always conjecture, and perhaps all 
these rather wispy or subtle alterations of 
attitude do not amount to much on the scale 
of world politics. They may be effects 
rather than causes; but at all events they 
exist. In their aggregate they constitute a 
quite different relationship between Indians 
and foreigners—on the level of officialdom, 
diplomacy, society, journalism—than that 
which was usual when India obtained its 
freedom. Is it too much to suppose that 
some elements of this new mutual respect, 
this adumbration of true confidence, may 
filter back to the capitals from which the 
new representatives come? 1 only suggest 
it; nobody could prove it. 

What we can prove by the calendar is 
that with all the giants, Russia, China and 
the United States, Nehru’s government has 
steadily improved its intellectual traffic, 
which may be called its moral position, 
during the decade after 1949. It has been 
an extremely ticklish undertaking to keep 
on such good terms with all these govern¬ 
ments at once, because the Communist 
powers on the one side and the Americans 
on the other have a similar or identical ex¬ 
clusiveness: they all tend to say that “those 
who are not with us are against us”. Nehru 
is susf^ct to the Americans because he be¬ 
lieves in an orderly evolution toward social¬ 
ism, or toward at least “a socialist pattern 
of society”. He is suspect to the Russians 
and Chinese because he believes in civic 
freedom and political democracy, is asso¬ 
ciated with the British Commonwealth, and 
is friendly with the Americans, 

Neither side in the cold war takes readily 
to the idea that an honourable man of ob¬ 
vious goodwill can be candidly well 
disposed toward both. To accept this would 
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be to entertain the notion (forbidden to all 
fanatics) that there might be some good and 
some evil on both sides. Cold wars, like 
hot ones, are best waged in the conviction 
of exclusive righteousness. 

Nehru does not believe in exclusive 
righteousness, least of all for India. Often 
in these past years he has ridiculed that 
idea in conversations with me. “The gentle 
Hindu”, as he says with an indescribable 
irony, has proved capable of just as much 
violence and wrong-doing as anybody else 
on earth. 

But if, as he also says, India has “managed 
to be friends with more or less all the other 
countries”, this is in itself an achievemeijt 
which promises useful results and has, we 
think, already yielded a few. It is of some 
interest to see how this present position 
came about; it was not easily attained and 
there were many forces outside of India 
involved. 

To start with. Stalinist Russia was un¬ 
friendly to the new India because of the 
moderation of its governing party (“run¬ 
ning dogs of imperialism”), in a general way 
the Russian Communist Party, since Lenin’s 
pronouncements in 1921, has supported all 
movements toward the liberation of colonies, 
all efforts against imperialism, whatever their 
nature. The most reactionary potentate in 
Asia, if he held the possibility of damaging 
or expediting the end of an empire, was 
worthy of Communist support. Mustpha 
Kemal Pasha—Ataturk—^was ^rhaps the 
earliest image held forth in this category, 
that is, of an anti-Communist who must 
have Communist support. For thirty or 
forty years the formula remained much the 
same: anybody and everybody who opposed 
imperialism, right on down to the Emperor 
Bao Dai of Annum, was good enough for 
the Communists. In this same logic they 
supported Gandhi, or at least did not 
oppose him, until India became indepen¬ 
dent. 

An independent India governed by 
bourgeois, democratic elements, offering a 
good chance for stability and development 
along lines untenable by Communist theory, 
was a totally different matter. It presented 
Asia with a new and different possibility 
and ran counter to the vital currents 
centered upon the impending Communist 
victory in China. For this reason alone— 
there may have been others but this was 
enough—the Russian Communist attitude 
toward Gandhi, Nehru and the new India 
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they had brought into being turned very 
sour at the moment .of^ independence. 
Correct diplomatic relations were established 
and maintained, but the press of Moscow 
(even the Soviet Encyclopedia!) conducted 
a steady enfilade of contemptuous, doc¬ 
trinaire abuse. 

The bridge to a friendlier climate was 
provided by China, which had with India 
some common ground as a huge Asian 
country emerging from the struggle against 
imperialism. To tell the truth, the area they 
have in common is meagre; the only true 
cultural link through the ages was Buddh¬ 
ism, but that great faith did not survive in 
India after its first eight or ten centuries, 
while in China, where it flourished. Com¬ 
munism is in haste to get rid of it. Other¬ 
wise there was not much in the way of 
relations, either in culture or commerce or 
politics, between the two largest countries of 
Asia, and their simple acquaintance with 
each other—to put it on the lowest terms;— 
was slight. India has historically been open 
to the West and Northwest, and China to the 
East, Northeast and South; they face in 
opposite directions, like the two heads of the 
god Janus, and only the present century 
could reveal a kinship between them. 


But this century, as everyone knows, has 
been prolific of inventions. One of the most 
potent of these in political thought has been 
the concept of Asia as a force in itself, in 
all its parts, a continent disinherited and ex¬ 
ploited by imperialLsm but capable in some 
future circumstances of action in common 
for common ends. Gandhi was imbued with 
this idea. I well remember his speaking to 
me of a certain French metaphysical theorist 
as being “a friend of Asia”—^not of India 
only, but of all Asia, which is quite an 
undertaking. Nehru was early influenced 
by such ideas and keenly followed events in 
CTiina as in lesser lands of the great con¬ 
tinent. 

I have a pretty shrewd notion that his 
earlier enthusiasm for Asian co-operation* 
has cooled a little; obviously there arc only 
a few rather limited fields in which sincere 
agreement is likely among nations of utterly 
different cultures—^far more different than 
those of Europe. But within those fields, 
certainly, Nehru has laboured mightily to 
bring about whatever agreement and even 
common action may be attained. 

An opportunity to do so was offered first 
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